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Art.  I. — An' Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  c'antainlng  its  Hh~ 
tory,  Geography,  Natural  History,  luith-the'  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  its  various  Inhabitants ;  to  vihich  is  added,  the  Journal 
ef  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Candy.  Illustrated  by  a  Map 
and  Charts.  By  Robert  Percwal,  Esq.  i^c.  ito.  1/.  8/. 
Boards.     C.  andR.  Baldwin.     1809. 

HAD  this  work  engaged  our  attention  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  woiild.'"ljiW 'ej.ciced  inttjrsst.iyialloyed  by  regret:  had  it 
attracted  ttlt!  no^xc?  of  "tljose'iCh^  conduct  the  alfiiirs  of  India, 
the  cause  of  that  rpgret  (night  TiaVe  been  avoided.  The  oppo- 
sition of  a  naniefWlE  Wafltlte  race,  in  a  country  obstructed  on 
every  side  by  impwetrabie  forests,  where  the  climate  is  a  worse 
enemy  dian  tliij  ujiposing-swoi'd,  should  have  been  duly  weighed 
before  hostilities'  had  beeii  coihmenced.  But  this  is  not  our  pro^ 
vince:  we  must  rather  look  atCeylon  as  philosophers,  geographers, 
and  natural  historians.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  new  ground — . 
for  few  intelligent  travellers  have  preceded  Mr,  Percival— ^ind 
to  the  reader  it  promises  a  fruitful  harvest. 

Ceylon  was  known  at  a  very  early  period ;  for  it  was  the 
Tapobrana  of-  the  ancients,  an  island  t»  which  geographers 
assigned  a  very  considerable  extent.  This  error  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for.  Some  authors  have  supposed  that  navigators 
vho  approached  the  Peninsula  far  to  the  north  of  Ceylon,  consi- 
dered It  as  a  part  of  the  island ;  but  its  situation  with  respect  to 
Iniia  was  known ;  and  the  strait  which  divides  it  from  the  con- 
titent,  ancient  geographers  had  described.  The  error,  too,  is 
iiij  leS5,in  length  than  in  breadth ;  had  the  latter  only  taken 
place,  we  might  have  supposed  it  a  continuation  of  tlie  mistake 
of  Ptolemy,  who  extended  the  longitudes  of  every  part  of  the 
glote  too  far  to  the  east. 

Among  the  few  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  geography 
that  we  possess,    one  is,  that  at  the  southern  or  tne  south- 
eastern projection  of  every  continent  exists  an  island  of  no 
inco(siderable  extent.     At  tlie  extremity  of  America  is  the 
Ceit.  Ret.  Vol.  2.  Max,  1804.  B 
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Terra  del  Fuego ;  at  the' ftxtnsuty  of  Africa,  Madagascar]  at 
that  of  India,  Ceylon.  This  we  consider  as  the  consequence 
of  a  cause  more  general — viz.  a  cnrient  to  the  north  and  to  the 
west.  The  proofs  of  the  existence  pf  auch  a  current  we  have 
often  mentioned  *,  and  we  need  only  here  notice  the  openings 
from  the  great  oceans  to  the  west  and  north — viz.  the  Categat  \ 
the  English  Channel;  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  the  Mediterranean;  ■ 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
Malacca,  and  Torres,  which  separate  New  Holland  fiom  the 
Asiatic  islands  j  the  Bay  of  Panama ;  the  Gulf  of  California  \ 
Prince  Wiliiam's  Sound,  &c.  On  the  opposite  coasts  there  are>  , 
undoubtedly,  similar  appearances,  but  less  numerous;  and 
while  on  the  former  shores  there  are  marks  of  an  encroaching 
ocean,  on  the  latter  the  sea  is  apparently  retiring. 

Ceylon,  formed  by  the  effects  of  such  a  current  as  we  have 
just  decribed,  has  been  evidently  separated  from  the  peninsula 
of  India.  Its  northern  and  noith-westem  coast^  which  an- 
swer to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  India,  are  flat,  inter- 
spersed with  islands,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The 
principal  harbour,  Trincomalee,  is  on  the  north-east ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  a  contradiction  to  the  general  rule  a,bp,TC  ipentioned ; 
but  its  principal  range  of  mduiitaln:)  i^.'^s  Vflial,  sl-^Q  great  di- 
stance from  tne  western,  thqugK  Weatep  to  ffiff  s(TdfK*ern  shores ; 
and  the  rivers  which  fall  to  the  westj  <he  sbO^  s^Hhe  east,  arise 
from  these.  The  harbour  of  Tl-ini:iJiii3ledi.ala6,  ns  mucli  shal- 
lower than  that  of  Columbo  on  th&  jvesterij'toaBC,    • 

Mr.  Percival  first  gives  a  generXl  d£t9H']itjcgt.of  ^thd  island,  and 
its  history.  The  flat  shores  extend  to  no  great  distance.  Hills 
soon  rise,  rapidly  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  interspersed 
with  the  niaest  and  most  deceitful  jungles.  The  Portuguese,  its 
first  European  possessors,  soon  yielded  to  the  more  steady  intre- 
pidity and  deeper  cunning  of  the  Dutch ;  but  each  nation,  when . 
attempting  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  coasts,  soon  ex- 
perienced the  most  fatal  defeats. 

Ceylon  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  about  900  in  cir- 
cumference ;  like  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  broaderat 
the  base  than  at  the  northern  extremity;  and  divided,  as  we  have 
said,  from  the  coas^  of  Coromandel,  by  a  strait  interspersed  with 
shoals,  and  impassable  by  large  ships.  Whatever  becomet  of 
the  philosophical  system,  we  must  observe  that  the  eastern  coast 
is  bold  and  rocky,  the  western  more  flat,  and  almost  withoK  2 
harbour ;  for  at  Columbo  there  is  only  a  roadsted.  The  iilets 
on  this  side,  which  do  not  form  harbours,  are  numerous;  ?  cir- 
cumstance which  the  local  situation  of  Ceylon  would  explain  fo 
satisfactorily,  tliat  it  could  scarcely  be  styled  an  exception. 
Though  in  scarcely  more  than  seven  degrees  of  latitude  the 
heat  on  the  shore  is  mitigated  so  far  by  the  sea-breezes,  ai  to  be 
neither  unpleasant  nor  unhealthy.    The  iiUerior,  faowcer,  is 
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more  ^ptessively  hot,  and  le»s  pointedly  salubrious.  -The 
hacbflur  of  Trincomal^  is  well  known  to. constitute  the  chief 
value  of  the  island,  as  it  affords  a  secure  belter  to  the  shipping 
of  Madras  fitsn  the  monsoons,  that  commence  here  and  on  the  ' 
coast  of  CoTomandel  nearly  at  the  same  season.  The  only  other 
harbour  is  at  Point  de  GaUe,  on  flie  south.  On  the  eastern  coast 
there  are  numerous  lakes,  which  facilitate  the  inland  commu- 
nication. The  European  possessions  form  (at  least  they  formed) 
a  belt  round  the  coast :  the  interior  part  is  possessed  by  the  na- 
tives,, whom  we  shall  presently  notice.  We  may  just  mention, 
that  Ceylon  is  considered  by  the  natives,  either  as  the  Paradise 
of  Adam,  or  the  spot  to  which  he  was  driven.  The  direct  Una, 
from  the  nOcth-eastern  coast  to  the  contin^it,  is  still  called 
Adam's  Bridge ;  and  the  name  of  our  great  progenitor  is  also 
'  ditcovered  in  the  internal  parts.  Provisions,  partiGuIarly  fishes^ 
are  plentiful  \  but  esculent  vegetables  sonnetimes  scarce,  as  it  b 
hardly  possible  to  preserve  seeds,  and  they  soon  degenerate. 

Mr.  Percival  delineates  the  circumscribing  belt  m  possession 
of  Europeans ;  and  we  first  meet  with  an  account  of  the  pearl- 
fishery  in  Condatchy  Bay.  This  ch^tdr  contains  some  curious 
det^ ;  but  they  have  already  occuired  to  the  English  reader, 
and  indeed  could  not  be  abridged.  We  shall  prefer^  therefore, 
extracting  a  description  of  the'  country  around  and  to  ^e  south  , 
<^  Columbo,  whtci)  u  perhaps  tquaUy  interesting  and  teas  ge- 
nerally known. 

*  The  country  around  Columbo,  for  sevend  miles,  it  flat  aod  very 
rich.  It  is  diverufied  with  fields  of  rice  and  paeture,  hs  well  as  a  va- 
rety  of  groves,  among  which  the  cocoa-tree  is  particuUrlj  conspicu- 
ai9.  A  number  of  gentle  eminences  scattered  up  and  down  through 
Ue  plaint,  afford  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  this  deKghtfiil  prospect, 
which  is  farther  embeutahed  wiui  a  number  of  small  nven,  lakes,  and 
caials.  The  shady  roads  which  every  where  intersect  the  country,  , 
aft>rd  an  agree^le  aheher  to  the  traveller;  while  the  numeroua 
cmntry^cats  and  gardens  which  ikiit  them,  present  his  eye  with  a 
Gosinu^  change  of  gratification.  Here  it  is  that  the  most  wealthy 
Du:ch  gentlemen  have  their  country  leiidences.  The  late  goveroar, 
M.  ''an  AaglebecJc,  had  a  very  pretty  house  delightfully  situated  on 
the  ranks  of  the  Mutwal,  where  the  river  extends  itself  into  a  very 
broai  channel ;  and,  with  its  numerous  windings,  affords  a  most  en- 
chantag  prospect  from  the  road,  which  runs  along  its  banks  for 
many^mlea.  The  house  occupied  by  governor  North,  about  a  utile 
tmai  tae  fort,  is  a  very  elegant  building ;  and,  with  the  surrounding 
garden  and  grounds,  furnishes  a  delightful  reudence. 

'  On  of  £e  chief  beauties  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Columbo,  is 
the  imnense  number  of  cinnamon  trees,  which  produce  the  riches 
of  theifand.    In  the  woods  they  prow  wild  in  abundance;  and  in  the  '■ 
gairdensthey  ire  now  regularly  cuItiTated  with  the  greatest  success. 

*  On  proceeding  southward  from  Columbo,  t!ie  targe  ^ves  of  eo- 

coa-tree^  which  arc  equally  refreshing  from  their  fruit  and  their 
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shade,  still  continue  to  skirt  and  shelter  the  road.  It  is  thereforr, 
upon  the  whole,  pleasant  to  the  traveller,  although  indeed  the  sand  i« 
Somewhat  fatiguing.  The  road  lies  quite  by  the  sea-«ide  for  «ix  mtlM, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  email  village  of  Galkieat,  where  there  is  a  church 
for  the  accommodation  of  .both  the  Dutch  and  Cingjlesei  many  of  the 
natives  having  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 

'  From  G^Jdest  to  Pantura,'  a  distance  of  twelve  milea,  the  road  is 
well  shaded  and  pleasantly  diversified  by  a  part  of  the  cinnamon  gar- 
dens, which  stretches  across  this  tract.  Pantura  is  a  village  with  a 
church  (  and  barracks  have  been  erected  here  for  the  troops  to  rest 
in  occasionally,  in  their  route  from  Columbo  to  Point  de  Galle.  On 
our  way  hither,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  river  of  considerable  breadth, 
tvhich  runs  into  the  sea  close  by. 

*  From  Pantura  to  Caltura,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  whok 
country  may  be  considered  as  cine  dehghtfiil  grove  ;  and  the  road  has 
entirely  the  appearance  of  a  broad  walk  through  a  shady  garden. 
'  Few  spaces  of  it  are  so  much  exposed,  as  to  allow  even  the  hottest 
Gun  at  noon-day  to  penetrate  it.  The  grateful  refrehment  such  a  road 
affords  to  a  traveller  in  this  sultry  climate,  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those'who  have  passed  from  Columho  to  Caltura.*     r.  124. 

The  eastern  coast  is  less  important,  as  it  is  almost  inaccessible 
in  many  parts,  and  the  road  lies  almost  on  the  shore.  We  do 
not  perceive  on  what  authority  the  boundary  is  laid  down  in 
■  this  part.  It  appears  in  general  that  the  hills  and  forests  hav« 
limited  European  possessions ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  coast 
seem  to  extend  to  Oie  sea. 

The  European  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  are  Portuguese  and 
Dutch}  the  Asiatic,  Malays  and  aboriginals:  of  the  latter, 
those  connected  with  Europeans  are  called  Cinglese,  the  cor- 
ruption probably  of  Ceylonese,  and  Candians,  who  are  subjectsof 
die  monarch.  The  Portuguese,  as  they  are  caUed,  are  a  mixed  race 
descended  from  the  first  conquerors — mean,  treacherous,  and 
in^very  respect  despicable-  The  Dutch,  between  the  tropics, 
have  lost  their  persevering  industry,  are  indolent,  luxurious, 
and  enervated.  The  Malays  preserve  their  features  and  dieir 
manners;  but  their  cruelty  has  lost  its  harsher  traces,  in  conse- 
quence of  diminished  tyraimy  -,  and  they  no  longer  evince  re- 
venge, excepting  when  excited  by  injuries  or  oppression.  They 
are  said  to  make  spirited  and  active  soldiers  j  and  when  puiished 
with  justice,  on  the  decision  of  their  own  officers,  and  record- 
ing to  their  oWn  laws,  they  patiently  acquiesce. 

The  Ceylonese  are,  in  our  author's  opinion,  distintt  from 
the  Hindus,  and  resemble  rather  the  inl'sbitants  of  the  iVTaldive 
islands.  They  are  of  a  middling  stature,  and  fairer  rlian  the 
Malabars  of  the  continent,  though  neither  so  well  forned,  nor 
so  strong.  The  Candians  are  superior  in  complexion,  £irm,  and 
manliness,  to  the  Cinglese. 

'  The  women  are  not  so  tall  in  proportion  as  the  men  r  they  are 
^nuch  fairer,  and  approach  to  a  yellow  or  mulatto  colour.   They  con- 
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tinually  anoint  their  bodies  with  cocoa-nut  oil ;  and  ia  particular  al- 
ways keep  their  hair  moist  with  it.  Both  aexea  are  remarkably  clean 
and  neat  both  in  their  persons  and  houses.  Iii  dressing  their  victuals 
they  are  (crupulously  nice.  They  are  cautious  not  even  to  touch  the 
vessel  out  of  which  they  drink  with  their  lips;  but  (what  would  seem 
a  Tcry  awkward  method  to  a  European)  thpy  hold  the  vessel  at  some 
distance  over  thiar  heads,  and  literally  pour  the  drink  down  their 
throats.  It  is  perhaps  fram  the  fear  of  not  doing  it  with  sufficient 
dexterity  that  they  never  use  their  left  hand  in  preparing  their  food, 
or  in  eating  it.  While  at  meals,  they  seldom  converse  with  each 
other :  they  even  seem  to  look  upon  the  whole  business  of  eating  as 
something  rather  required  by  necessity,  than  very  consistent  with  de- 
cency :  while  drinking  they  never  turn  their  faces  towards  each 
gther. 

'  In  their  diet  they  are  exceedingly  abstemious ;  fruits  and  rice  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  their  food.  In  some  places  where  fidi  abounds, 
theymakeit  a.portion  of  their  meals:  but  scarcely  any  where  it  flesh  in 
COninion  use. 

*  The  CeyltHiese  are  courteous  and  poUte  in  their  demeanouT)  even 
to  a  degree  iar  exceeding  their  civilization.  In  several  qualities  they 
are  greatly  superior  to  all  other  Indians  who  have  iallen  within  the 
sphere  of  my  observation.  I  hav^  already  exempted  them  from  the 
censure  of  steahng  and  lying>  which  seem  to  be  almost  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  an  Indian.  They  are  mild  and  by  no  means  captious  or 
passionate  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  though  when  once 
their  anger  is  roused,  it  is  proportionablv  furious  and  lasting.  Their 
hatred  is  indeed  mortal,  and  they  vrill  frequently  destroy  tnemselvea 
t»  obtain  the  destruction  of  the  detested  object.  One  mstance  wiU 
strve  to  shew  the  extent  to  which  this  passion  is  carried.  If  a  Cey- 
loiese  cannot  obtain  money  due  to  him  by  another,  he  goes  tohjs 
dtbtor,  and  threatens  to  kill  himself  if  he  is  not  instantly  paid.  This 
thKat,  which  is  sometimes  put  in  execution,  reduces  the  debtor,  if  it  ' 
be  in  his  power,  to  immemate  compliance  with  the  demand ;  as  hj 
thar  law  if  any  man  causes  the  loss  of  another  man's  hfe,  his  own  is 
th<  forfeit.  "  An. eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is  a  pro- 
veriial  expreamon  cbnOnually  in  their  mouths.  This  is  on  other  oc- 
casi«ns.a  very  common  mode  of  revenge  among  them  }  and  a  Ceylo- 
nesejias  often  been  known  to  contrive  to  kill  himself  in  the  company 
of  hii  enemy,  that  the  latter  might  suffer  for  it. 

'  This  dreadful  spirit  of  revenge,  so  inconsistent  with  the  usual 
mild  aid  humane  sentiments  of  the  Ceylonese,  and  much  more  conge- 
nial tothe  bloody  temper  of  a  Malay,  still  condnues  to  be  fostered 
by  theeacred  customs  of  the  Candians.  Among  the  Cinglese  how- 
ever it  las  been  greatly  mitigated  bytheir  intercourae  with  Europeans. 
The  de^wrate  mode  of  obtaining  revenge  which  I  have  just  described 
has  beei  given  up  from  having  oeen  disappointed  of  its  object ;  as  in 
all  thoa  parts  under  our  dominion  the  European  modes  of  investi> 
gating  ibd  punishing  crimes  are  enforced,*     f,  169t 


The  Cinglese  possess  the  ceremonious  gravity  of  Asiatic s,  and 
chew,  alnost  constantly,  the  betel-leaf,  with  lime.  The  wcmen 
are  treattd  with  respect ;  but  chastity  seems  not  to  be  highly 
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valued.  Polygamy  is  not  common,  nnce  divorce  is  easy. 
The  language  resembles  the  Maldivian ;  but  there  is  a  very 
copious  mixture  of  the  Arabic.  The  Cinglese  have  few  pre- 
tensions to  literature  ;  and  are  unskilled  in  the  arts.  At  Adam's 
Peak,  their  principal  place  of  warship,  there  are  some  inscrip- 
tions'which  no  one  jet  has  been  able  to  decipher.  They  wnte 
with  a  steel  pencil  on  the  leaves  of  a  talipot-tree,  and  the  clia- 
racters  are  rendered  visible  by  rubbing  them  over  with  charcoal) 
which  fills  the  impressions.  We  remMnber  seeing,  some  years 
since,  bundles  of  leaves  with  characters,  apparently  Arabic,.  in- 
Scribed  on  them,exactly  resembling  those  represented  by  Mr. Per- 
cival,  which  were  said  to  be  Egyptian*  and  meir  substance  the  ce- 
lebrated papyru^i  Tbev  must  have  been  Cinglese,  unless  these 
and  the  Egyptian  are  the  same ;  which  is  highly  improbably, 
Tliey  «fer^  then  in  die  Briti^  Museum. 

The  religion  of  the  Cinglese  is  that  of  Budhah,  which  pr*- 
ntiled  so  gen«ally  in  Asia  before  the  eotabli^imedt  of  the  lOr 
premacy  of  Bramha.  The  minds  of  the  Cinglese,  iowever,  ate 
weak  and  creduloas :  they  yield  to  die  most;  unmanly  fears,  and 
are  a  prey  to  the  most  abject  superstition.  They  diff^  from 
the  Candians  chiefly  in  weakness  and  eiFeminacy — circumstance* 
which  may  be  owing  to  a  less  robust  and  active  life,  a  warmer 
climate,  and  amidst  greater  indulgences.  The  superior  ranks 
of  the  Cinglese  are  still  nure  effeminate  :  they  are  said  to  re- 
spect the  Europeans,  and  to  sliow  a  particular  attachment  ^to  the 
'English.  Mr.  P«rcival  thinks  that  this  island  may  beqome  one  ' 
of  the  most  valuable  colonies  of  the  east,  if  the  friendship  of 
the  natives  be  conciliated,  and  the  error  of  fonner  calonists,' 
fiha  attempted  to  subdue  them,  avoided.  We  have  to  regret 
that  this  advice,  in  every  view  just  and  salutary,  has  not  been 
attended  to. 

The  interior  part  of  the  island  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  tea- 
coast;  broken  by  hilts ;  devastated  by  torrents  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  parched  by  drought  at  other  times-  The  hills  are  bioken 
and  isolated  ;  but  a  chain  of  mountains,  rising  from  abott  the 
middle  of  the  island,  or  rather  more  near  to  the  north,  passes 
westwaid  and  terminates  on  the  south-west.  In  this  wiy,  the 
island  is  divided  into  two  considerably  different  climates.  '  The 
whole  country  !«  in  general  barren,  slightly  and  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated! (he  manners  of  the  inhabitants  rude  and  savage,  with 
few  traces  of  dvihsation.  They  despise. the  Cingiese,  because 
they  have  submitted  to  Europeans,  and  are  equally  jealois  of  the 
conquered  and  (he  victors.  The  Candians  are  diviied  into 
casts ;  but  those  who  have  degraded  themselves  so  a  to  lose 
titeir  cast,  are  consigned  to  servility  and  infamr:  these 
wretches  must  herd  only  with  each  other,  eat  the  stanty  and 
uncertain  meai  of  charity,  foUow  no  professioD,  as^  reverence 
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the  lowest  Candiui  with  a  serviUt^  which  an  Aiiatic  deqiot 
claims  fiom  his  meanest  subject. 

The  king  of  Candy' is  considered,  in  his  island,  as  the  great- 
est-monarch of  the  universe.  Every  thing  is  calculated  to  keep 
all  below  him  on  die  same  level.  His  first  minister  (the  adigar) 
only  approaches  him  to  ofler  any  communicatiops :  he  is  conse- 
quently the  executive  power.  The  monarch  is  despotic ;  but 
there  are  certain  immutable  laws  which  he  is  expected  to  reve- 
rence ;  although  he  is  himself  the  interpreter  of  these  laws ;  and, 
with  all  th^  power  in  his  hands,  an  attack  upon  his  disobedience 
is  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The  crovm  is  elective ;  but  the  de- 
scendents,  particularly  by  the  female  branch,  are  usually  pre- 
ferred. The  army  of  the  king  is  said  to  amount  to  20/)00  men, 
independent  of  the  militia ;  but  ill-armed,  with  scarcely  clothes 
or  discipline.  A  body  of  foreigners  is  also  kept  in  pay  }  and  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  distrust  are  artfully  difiused  between  these 
^and  the  rest  of  the  army,  between  the  army  and  the  people,  &c. 
— marks  of  great  internal  weakness.  A  mild  and  liberal  policy 
had  baen  established  at  the  time  our  author  wrote :  we  can 
only  regret  that  circumstances .  have  occasioned  a  change  of 
system. 

In  the  interior  of  die  island,  diere  is  another  race,  equally  di- 
stant from  dieCantUans  and  Cinglese.  They  are  savage  and' 
independent,  disdaining  every  degree  of  civilisiltion,  rejecting 
clothing,  and  fiying  from  every  kind  of  communication  which 
may  aftect  their  freedom.  Some  similar  aboriginal  race  occurs 
in  every  country  ;  and  these  are  to  the  CandianS,  what  the  Celts 
of  Europe  are  to  the  Goths.  This  race  (the  Bedahs)  are  fairer 
than  the  Cinglese  j  their  complexion  approaches  more  to  a  cop- 
fer-4:Dlour :  they  are  well  made,  armE^  with  bows  and  arrows, 
md  probably  have  a  language  peculiarly  their  own. 

Of  the  animals  of  Ceylon,  die  elephant  is  pre-eminent;  and 
the  number  of  elephants  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  ex- 
■celence,  shows  that  this  islana  must  have  been  part  of  a  conti- 
■  nerjt.  Tliere  are  a  few  houses  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  of  a 
smaller  kind ;  but  the  buAalo  Is  mostly  einployed  in  draught, 
Tht  animals  and  vegetables  of  Ceylon  are  pleasingly,  and,  wa 
beiinre,  faithfully  described ;  but  we  cannot  follow  the  author 
in  nynute  particulars. 

*  Ihe  rockrfnake  is  an  immense  animal,  extending  to  thirty  feH  in 
lengtn.  I  have  myself  seen  one  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  about  the 
diickiess  of  a  man's  thigh  ;  and  I  was  told  that  much  larger  ones 
were  \o  be  found  in  the  island.  \  had  a  transient  glimpse  of  another 
as  he  (lided  past  me  through  die  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
lumbc^  in  size  he  seemed  to  exceed  the  one  I  had  formerly  seen.  The 
rock-Slake  inhabits  chiefly  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers.  Hii  colour  is 
greyish  with  broad  white  streaks.  The  animals,  though  formidable 
from  deir  immense'  size,  are  perfectly  free  from  poisooi    They  ire. 
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however,  dsstructive  to  some  of  the  smaller  animals,  and  will  4ev<Mir 
kids,  goats,  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  first  twisting  their  tail  round  their 
prey,  to  bjceak  its  bones  and  squeeze  it  to  death. 

'  Before  I  arrived  in  the  island,  I  had  heard  many  stories  of  a  mon- 
strous snake,  so  vast  in  size  as  to  be  able  to  devour  tigers  and  bufTa- 
locs,  and  so  daring  aa  even  td  attack  the  elephant.  I  made  every  in- 
quiry on  the  spot  concerning  this  terrible  animal,  but  not  one  of^  the 
natives  had  ever  heard  of  the  monster.  Probably  these  &buIous  sto- 
ries took  their  rise  from  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  roct-snake.' 
P.  302. 

This  bulk  and  length  render  the  animal  sufficiently  fonnida^ 
ble>  and  have  produced  the  surprising  story  of  the  anaconda,  in 
some  dictionafies.  The  animal  writhes  itself  rountl  its  prey, 
though  of  a  bulk  superior  to  its  own,  and,  compressing  one  part, 
adapts  it  to  the  size  of  its  mouth.  In  this  wav  it  swallows  Dufr 
faloes  and  tigers ;  and  the  story  is  only  surpnsing,  till  it  is  ex- 
plained that  this  is  cfTected  not  at  once,  but  m  succession, 
duting  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

'  Alligators  of  an  immense  size  infest  all  the  rivers  of  Ceylon,  and 
render  tnem  every  where  very  dangerous :  many  persons  continually 
fell  victims  to  them.  In  the  year  1799,  when  colonel  Champagne 
was  lieutenant-governor  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  North,  an  alligator 
was  sent  him  down  for  inspection  by  one  of  the  principal  Cinglese. 
It  was  full  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  in  the  body  as  a  horse. 
It  was  killed  about  tliirty  miles  from  Cotumbo,  and  required  two  carts 
placed  one  after  the  other,  and  drawn  by  eight  bullocks,  to  transport  its 
immense  body,  while  part  of  the  tail  still  bung  trailing  on  the  ground. 
On  being  opened,  it  was  found  to  have  in  its  helly  the  head  an^  arm 
of  a  hlack  man  not  yet  completely  digested.  The  skin  was  of  a 
knotty  homy  texture,  Uke  that  of  a  young  rhinoceros,  and  quite  im- 
penetrable to  a  musket  ball.  In'  February  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
escort  of  the  governor,  on  his  way  to  meet  the  Candjan  ambassador, 
arrived  at  Sittivacea,  some  of  the  soldiers  having  gone,  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  their  march,  to  refresh  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  rTver 
■which  runs  through  this  beautiful  and  romantick  spot,  they  ivere 
Blamied  to  find  the  place  pre'4>ccupied  by  a  number  of  alligators.  Be- 
ing present  at  the  tmie,  and  happening  to  have  a  fowling-piece  in  my 
hwig,  I  laeA  at  two  and  killed  t|ieni.  Th^  were  ypif^E  '^^^^  about 
eight  feet  in  length.'     t.  303. 

The  leeches  are  very  alarming  from  their  numbers,  and  the 
small  red  leech  would  probably  destroy  any  man  caught  sleeping 
on  the  ground.  The  ants  are  singularly^  destructive }  atd  the 
other  little  animals  are  objects  of  curiosity  at  least,  if  not  of 
utility. 

.  Ceylon  furnishes  the  richest  of  the  vegetable  tribe ;  among 
which,  the  cinnamon  is  peculiarly  valuable  and  importan;.  The 
esculent  fruits  are  also  numerous  and  excellent :  the  deraceous 
plants  qre  few,  and  those  introduced  byEuiopeaos  s9ondegene- 
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rate.  The  tea-plai\t  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  northern 
part,  which,  if  true,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition. .  The  sugar- 
cane win,  it  is  supposed,  flourish  in  Ceylon  ;  but  the  sugar-fr« 
appears  to  be  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable.  Above  all,  the 
cocoa-tree,  universally  and  extensively  useful  in  all  its  parts, 
abounds  in  this  island ;  and  the  coffee-tree  has  been  successfally 
pbnted. 

Ceylon  possesses  the  precious  stones  in  abundance  j  but  its 
rubies,  diamonds,  and  topazes,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Golconda 
and  the  firasils :  the  others  are  excellent  ;—^md  a  mineof  quict- 
«Uver  has  been  discovered  in  this  island.  Its  mineral  riches, 
however,  are  imperfectly  known.  But,  for  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerous  natural  productions  of  Ceylon,  we  must 
refer  to  the  work. 

Our  author's  reflexions  on  the  improvement  of  the  island,  the 
requisite  military  establishment,  &c.  are,  we  fear,  now  useless, 
as  it  may  be  wrested  from  our  hands.  The  conquest  of  the 
island,  if  expedient,  was  desirable ;  and  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity-and  rehgion  would  have  been  well  served  in  its  attain- 
ment. The  journal  of  the  embassy  shows  only  the  difficult  na- 
ture of  the  country,  its  abrupt  mountains,  its  impenetrable  jun- 
gles, and  the  unconquerable  jealousy  of  its  government. 

Such  is  the  description  of  an  island,  in  many  respects  valuable 
and  important,  which  we  have  hitherto  imperfectly  known. 
The  historical  relation  of  Knox,  published  in  1681,  contains 
on^  some  ill-digested  facts,  numerous  tales  of  fancy  and  snperstl- 
lion,  with  very  few  observations  of  value.  Wolf  published  his 
*Reise  nach  Zeilan  '  at  Berlin  in  178a  and  178*,  of  which  the 
first  part  only  was  translated,  noticed  in  our  First  Series,  vol.  59. 
Tie  author  was  a  dull  writer,  but  a  faithful  observer ;  and  the 
trxislation  was  executed  indifferently.  The  second  patt  is 
onitted  j  but  a  short  description  of  the  island  by  Eschelskron, 
coisisting  of  forty-three  pages,  is  added.  We  forgot  to  notice 
SonB  very  concise  observations  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
tweity-third  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Mr. 
Stradian.  These  works  we  point  out,  to  show  how  meagre 
and  jnperfect  our  former  knowledge  of  this  island  was,  and, 
consequently,  to  evince  more  strikingly  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
sent very  judicious  and  instructive  '  Account  i' which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  good  map  of  the  island,  and  some  charts  laid 
down  from  observation.  Contrary  to  what  we  iiave  had  occa- 
sion n  remark,  the  description  and  the  maps  are  well  con- 
nected 
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Art.  II.-— ^  Vindication  of  the  Ginuintntss  of  the  ancient  Brititi  , 
Poems  of  Aneurin,  Talitiin,  Llywarcb  Hen,  and  Merdhin,  -with 
Specimem  of  the  Pocmi.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.  A.  S.  Sva. 
5s.    Boarit.    Longman  »» J  Rees.      1803. 

IN  animadverting  on  a  former  woric  of  Mr.  Turner's,  we  iiv 
tunated  a  suspicion  diat  tbe  poems  ascribed  to  the  older  Wels^ 
bards  were  forgeries  of  their  modem  successors}  and  censured 
Mr.  Turner  for  lelyitig  on  them  so  confidenttaHy  as  historic 
testimony.    Our  number  for  January,  1800,  contaioa  this  un- 

{latdonable  attack  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Turner;  to  wfao«e 
earning  and  diligence,  but  not  to  whose  judgement,  we  gave  a 
forward  and  willmg  praise.  Mr.  Turner  is  resolved  to  OveiccHne 
our  ac^ticism  (  and  opposes,  to  a  single  period,  or  paragrapbf 
«i  octavo  of  nearly  thi«e  hundred  pages.  One  would  think  the 
Christian  religion  in  danger ;  so  methodical  is  the  distribution 
of  his  matter  into  externa]  and  internal  evidetu;e ;  so  fbnnal  is 
lix  arrangement  of  his  testimonies  in  the  order  of  tlieir  secular 
recurrence ;  so  minutely  numerous,  infinitesimally  fibrous,  vte 
■die  ramifications  of  argument  which  he  applies  to  the  defence 
of  his  propocition.  We  are  sot  disposed  to  surrender  without 
a  little  show  of  resistance. 

In  die  Myvyiian  Archaeology  are  contained  fourteen  pages  of 
verses,  ascribed  to  Atteurin ;  about  a  hundred  ascribed  to  Ta- 
liewn  ;  nearly  fifty  ascribed  to  Uywarq ;  and  many  poems  t£ 
both  cmymous  and  anonymows  bards,  wiio  also  claim  to  hove 
flowi^ed  between  the  years  460  (Gwyddno,  we  believe,  paaaea 
with  the  editors  for  the  eariiest)  and  €40  of  the  Christian  sera* 
that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justiniuk 

The  first  argument  vdvanced  by  Mr.  Turner  (p-£.)  is,  diat 
these  poems  werenot  communicated  under  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  pid>lication  of  Ossian  and  Roirley. 
Very  tne.  No  one  affects  to  deny  that  these  poems  are  vcn^ 
faithfully  prinMd  ^m  Wdsh  manuscripts }  not  one  of  vhidl, 
says  Mr.  Finkerton,  is  older  don  the  uiitteenth  century;  and 
most  of  w^h  toK  newer.  Tlie  idea  of  their  being  fofged  by 
any  of  eur  contemporaries  has  never  been  entertained :  it  is  merely 
contended  that  these  manuscript  collections  of  poem^  diese 
Welsh  anthologies,  first  began  to  be  made  after  the  iuss^ctq 
of  the  bards  by  Edward  in  1284  ;  the  memory  «f  the  recit^^ 
having  been  trusted  to,  until  die  formal  extinction  of  tie  order 
of  Dadgeiniaid.  It  is  also  contended,  that  poems,  first  reduced 
to  writing  about  or  after  the  year  1300,  may  be  not  3ven  the 
'  traditional  verses  modified  by  each  successive  repeater  from  the 
fiavourite  songs  of  the  country,  but  wholly  original  poens,  min^ 
ed  in  the  name  of  the  old  bards  by  anthologists  of  uie  J)iiteeqth 
*  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
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It  vroidd  be  hnponiMe  to  id&av  Mr.  Turner,  ttqi  fcy  Mep, 
irithout  composing  a  volume  as  large  as  his  awn.  ^e  mut 
therefore  swerve  a  little  from  his  method,  and,  state  our  ob- 
jectionB  rather  to  the  leading  points  than  to  the  minute  phs- 
nomena. 

The  oldest  manuscript  extant,  as  far  as  ve  can  learn,  lA  thft 
Black  Bcwk  of  Caermarthen,  now  at  Hengurt,  in  the  nbrary  of 
tiLr.  Vanghan.  It  is  written  in  two  dificrent  hands :  the  con- 
cluding, and  therefore  man  modem,  portion  of  the  book  con- 
Tains  an  ^gy  on  the  death  of  Madog  ap  Meredrdh,  prince  of 
Powy^,  w[m  died  in  1 15S.  This  it  said  to  be  the  latest  mark 
of  date  in  the  manuscript.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  prior  to 
1 1 60 ;  but  it  may  well  be  potteriw  to  1 S84.  We  suspect  it  to 
be  Jong  posterior. 

lite  next  ddest  ts,  or  was,  a  manuKript  >ow  known  en^ 
by  report  fnnn  Lhwyd  (for  so  Mr.  Turner  t^fAUt  the  name  m 
the  author  of  the  Archaeotogia  Britannica),  whitdi  contain^ 
^  poems  of  Aneurin.  'Hie  tmrd  is  a  similar  book  of  Taliesia. 
Neimer  of  these  works  is  within  the  ken  of  criticism. 

The  fourth,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  red  book  of  Hergest. 
It  is  preserred  at  Oxford,  and  is  referred  by  Lhwyd,  who  as- 
suredly lored  to  antiquate  his  authorities^  to  the  very  end  of  the 
■fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  position,  therefore,  remain*  uninralidMed, 
tliat  no  documents  prior  to  the  diiiteenth  century  attest  the  e^ 
istence  of  these  poems.  From  these  documents  of  die  tbir- 
teenA,  fourteenth,  and  subsequent  centuries,  Mr.  Turner  picks 
certain  poems  from  among  those  ascribed  to  the  oldest  bardsi 
ii  whicb  the  traces  of  novelty  are  certainly  not  very  obrioos,  and 
naintains  that  they  are  really  written  by  the  autht^s  enumnated. 
He  admits  that  tbe  dialogue  between  Merdhtn  and  his  sister 
GVenddydd,  is  obviously  surrepdtiouB  {p.  16.),  xnd  dut  the 
Hoianau  is  probably  so — two  poems  whicn  compose  almost  the  , 
whole  of  Merdhin's  reputed  worics;  yet  he  woi^  have  usTeceive 
thelittle  remainder  with  entire  confidence:  and  in  this  little  le- 
maiader  happen  to  be  included  (Myvyrian  Arclucology,  vol.  i. 
p.  U2.)  the  oracles  from  his  grave.  Surely  the  opposite  infe- 
rence is  at  least  equally  natural — seven  eighths  bemg  certainly 
foiled,  the  remaining  eighdi  may  be  suspected. 

M'.  Turner  enumerates  (p.  S3.)  the  poems  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  distinguish  from  the  mass  as  poems  of  defensible 
antiqiity :  we  will  transcribe  his  narrow  list,  and  speak  of  each 
in  its  wder. 

'  I  to  not  propQie  this  work  to' be  arindication  of  all  the  poenis 
that  lia>e  been  generally  attributed  to  Aneurin,  TalieuD,  Merdain,  or 
Llywanh  Hfin,  or  promiscnoualy  published  as  theirs.  My  ol^ect  is 
to  anthnticate  the  genuineneH  of  rach  of  them  W  I  think  beyoad  all 
dspule^  and  they  are  the  fbUowing : 

*  Of  Aneurin—the  Gododin,  n,3t,7=.  w,  GoQt^le 
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'  Of  Llyiraich  Hia — the  Elegy  on  G«Taint  ab  Eibiii — ditto  on 
Vtien  Reged— ditto  on  Cynddy Ian— ditto  on  Cadwalloii — the  Poem 
AD  hie  Old  Agp— ditto  to  Maenwyo — ditto  to  the  Cuckoo. 

'  Of  Meidhln— the  Avallenau. 

'  Of  Talieain — the  Poems  to  Urien,  and  on  hiB  Battles — his  Ka- 
logue  with  Merdhifl — the  Poems  on  Elphin — and  hit  historical  Ek- 
■  gies^*     f,33. 

To  begin  with  the  Gododin.  This  hero  is  said  to  hare  fought 
i^ainst  the  Savons  the  battle  of  Gattraeth,  and  to  have  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century.   The  Saxons  conquered  with  such  slaugh-  . 
ter,  that  only  three  Britons  survived;  and  of  these  three,  Aneu- 
■rin,  the  author  of  the  poem,  was  one. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  in  any  great  battle  only  three 
should  survive.  It  is  still  more  improbable,  that  of  these  three, 
'one  should  be  a  distinguished  poet.  The  whole  story  has  the 
air  of  romance,  of  invention,  not  of  truth.  Euripides  survived 
a  defeat  in  Sicily,  and  Horace  in  Greece :  military  courage  may 
not  be  the  natural  companion  of  a  lively  imagination ;  yet  the 
preserration  of  such  a  bard  as  Aneurin,  when  bards  were  so 
scarce,  remains  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Now  the  assumed 
date  of  the  poem  reposes  on  tlie  supposition  of  its  containing 
real  history.  Aneuriu  notices  Edinburgh,  which  was  not  yet  io 
being.  The  first  hero  mentioned  in  the  Gododin  is  Gredyy. 
He  has  a  blue  sword.  Was  the  luxury  of  blue  blades  known 
liefore  the  crusades  ?  We  have  always  understood  that  this  r&. 
finement  in  the  preparation  of  steel  came  from  Damascus.  We 
ihould  be  happy  to  itnd  it  was  of  British  invention,  and  domes- 
ticated in  Colebrook-dale  in  the  fifth  century.  Thoiigh  it  is 
possible  that  the  epithet  blue  may  be  merely  a  poetical  and  ge- 
neral description  of  the  polish,  and  not  refer  to  the  chemical 
manufacture  of  the  metal.  Gredyv  is  also  adorned  vrith 
ermine.  We  know,  from  the  voyage  of  Octher,  that  a 
con^erable  fur-trade  was  carried  on  m  the  Baltic  before  the 
-close  of  the  ninth  century:  but  this  intercourse  seems  chiefly 
to  have  prevailed  between  the  Norman  or  Gothic  nations;  and 
was,  in  Britain,  limited  to  the  Saxon  shore.  It  is  not  therefore 
Tery  likely  that  the  white  skins  of  the  arctic  animals  should  be 
an  habitual  ornament  in  Wales  so  early.  Caeawg,  a  second 
leader,  is  adorned  with  beads  of  amber.  This  is  another  pro- 
duction of  Balnc  commerce,  a  luxury  learned  of  the  Saxo.is.  It 
cannot  well  be  supposed  that  any  Saxon  usages  or  luxuries  had 
much  penetrated  into  Wales  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Saxons 
were  yet  known  only  as  foes  :  a  pacific  interval  of  friendly  in*- 
tercouise,  and  of  intercourse  after  the  balance  of  civilisation 
had  begun  to  preponderate  on  the  Saxon  side,  is  requisite  to 
render  probable  the  imitation  of.  Saxon  fashions  in  Wiles.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  at  any  period  prior  to  the  homage  of 
the  first  Llewellyn  to  Henry  ill.,  the  Welsh  were  lilicly  to  he 
fond  of  copying  Englisli  manners.   The  Gododin  has  obviously. 
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a  moral  object ;  that  of  warning  soldiers  against  dninkennesi, 
by  the  nairation  of  an  unusually-destructive  engagement  which 
succeeded  to  a  drlnting-bout.  It  would  therefore  originate  in 
some  real  event ;  but  as  it  frould  be  odious  to  designate,  by ' 
name,  the'  chieftains  whose  indiscretion  had  been  so  ruiaouS)  - 
it  probably  throws  back  tlie  antiquity,  and  shifts  the  scene  of  the 
event  which  it  satirises.  The  poem  we  retain  is  so  certainly  not 
the  original  metrical  chronicle,  that  it  appeals  to  the  Gododin 
as  already  extant.  The  Gododin  relates  not  the  return  of  more 
than  one  m  a  hundred  (says  this  second-hand  bard),  when  he  re- 
turned on  the  ground  of  Mordei  to  the  tents  of  Madoc. 

'  Nys  adrawdd  Godo^n  a.  lawr  Mordei 
Rac  pebyll  Madawc  pan  at  corei 
Namyn  un  o  gant  yn  j  delei.' 

If  it  in  fact  contaia  and  comprise  much  of  the  primitive 
poem- attributed  to  the  poetic  vein  of  Aneurin,  it  is  itself  a  cor- 
rupt dilatation,  an  aneurism  of  straining  forgery. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  poems  of  Llywarq,  or,  as  Gibbon 
has  preferred  to  call  hirti,  of  Llomarch.  The  first,  in  Mr.Tur- 
ner'a  anachronic  list,  is  the  Elegy  on  Geraint  ab  Erbin.  Boriase 
enumerates  these  Ger^ts ;  the  one,  a  pirate  who  flourished 
about  530 ;  the  second,  a  contemporary  of  Teiiaw,  bishop  o£  ' 
LlandafF,  whom  he  received  in  Coruwall  during  a  pestilencef 
the  third,  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  6f  the  year  DCCX, 
as  waging  war  with  the  Saxon  chieftains  Ina  and  Nun.  In  the 
second  triplet  of  the  poem,  Geraint  is  called  '  the  Saxon's  foe :' 
it  seems  natural  to  infer  that  the  contemporary  of  Ina  must  be 
Ae  person  intended  :  but  in  the  seventeenth  triplet  this  Geraint 
is  described  as  a  vassal  of  Arthur,  and  the  commander  of  his 
troops  in  Devonshire.  Arthur  the  Great  fell  in  the  battle  <rf 
Cimlan,  in  540,  or  thereabouts.  The  bard  Llywarq  was  already 
celebrated  for  Ha  old  age,  and  for  presuming  upon  it,  at  tl^ 
court  of  Arthur:  be  is  described  in  the  triads  as  one  of  the  thr^e 
Aree  and  disctmtented  guests  :  and  from  the  court  of  Arthur  he 
retJied  into  Cumberland.  Llywarq,  were  we  even  disposed  to 
credt  those  marvellous  tales  of  his  longevity,  so  easily  p^^leled 
in  ewry  nation  that  has  no  registers,  can  hardly  have  flourished 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  He  can  hardly  have  been  old  at  Arthurs  court, 
and  hive  hved  to  celebrate  the  antagonist  of  Ina.  Buty^by  sup- 
posing the  poem  a  forgery,  every  ditficulty  vanishes.  After  Ar- 
thur was  become  that  famous  and  fabulous  character  which  he 
became  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  natural  for  every  bard  to 
connect  with  Arthur's  the  name  of  his  hero ;  and,  forgetful  of 
chronobgy,  to  convert  the  vigorous  opponent  of  Ina  into  a  knight 
of  the  round-table.  In  the  ninth  triplet  tl\e  followers  of  Geraint 
are  praijed,  because  they  neither  flinch  from  ths  spear,  uor  from  ' 
*  the  quaffing  of  wine  out  of  the  bright  glass :'  . 
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•  Ac  ywd  gwin  o  wjcfc  j^yw.' 

Mr.  Turner  wilt  surely  not  mainu'm  that  whie-glasse*  were 
"already  in  use  at  the  round-table.  It  i»  not  very  probable  that 
they  were  in  uee  even  in  Ina's  time ;  hut  if  the  forger  Kved  in 
the  twelfth  century,  he  would  naturally  attribute  to  his  heroes 
these  usages  of  his  own  age.  They  existed, however,  earlier:  for, 
according  to  Vopiscus,  the  emperor  Hadrian  procured  from  the 

f lass-houses  at  Alexandria  some  drinking-cups  of  that  material ; 
ut  as  they  were  not  a  fashion  of  the  Roman  world,  even  under 
Justinian,  although  occasionally,  employed  before  his  sera,  they 
hadprobahly  not  penetrated  into  Wales. 

The  neit  is  the  'Elegy  on  Urien  0^  Regad.'    We  conceive 
Has  poem  to  have  been  ill  edited :  it  sboud  terminate  at  the 
eai  of  ^  thirty-first  triplet,  wi^  the  words 
'  Yn  Aber  Lieu  Uiidd  «  brawd.' 

The  remainder  of  the  poem  contains  a  song  of  ihanks  to  Rhuti* 
which  seems  to  consist  of  twelve  triplets,  and  to  terminate  with 
the  words 

*  Bu  ail  jao  Elgoo  hen  i' 

wtd  which,  ^m  the  penultimate  line,  appears  to  have  been 
vritten  in  the  life-time  of  the  Urien  thereitt  named.  It  also 
contains  a  second  elegy  on  the  death  of  Urien  Reged,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  triplets,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Unless  some 
such  subdivision  of  the  po«n  be  recurred  to,  in  order  to  render 
its  fragments  defensible,  the  symptoms  of  forgery  here  too  are 
very  apparent.  The  6rst  part,  or  opening,  is  written  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  assassin  Llovan,  and  c<»isideis  Owain  as  Still  alive, 
Urien  being  called  the  father  of  Owain.  But,  in  the  latter  part, 
the  author  has  totelly  forgotten  his  assumed  antiquity :  in  the 
.  penultimate  triplet  he  speaks  of  Owain  and  Urien  as  both  dead. 
So  ^t,  if  we  take  the  poem  as  it  is  given,  it  is  an  elegy  on  the 
death  <^  a  man  who  is  himself  alive  in  the  forty-third  triplet, 
md  whose  eldest  son  is  alive  in  the  twentieth  triplet ;  but  he 
and  his  son  are  both  dead  in  the  last  line  but  three.  Such  a 
pcmn  does  not  contain  internal  evidence  of  its  being  contempo- 
rary with  the  heroes  mentioned :  if  it  must  have  been  written 
after  their  decease — whybyLlywarq?  why  before  the  year  1200? 
Let  us  proceed  to  the  Elegy  on  Cynddyllan.  A  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance occure  in  the  nineteenth  triplet.  The  poet  laments 
tint  the  halt  of  Cynddyllan  is  gloomy  Utis  night,  that  it  is  with- 
out fire  and  without  camite  i 

'  Heb  dan,  heb  ganwyll.' 

Tlie  chandlers  were  first  incorporated  in  the  year  1061,  un- 
der Philip  the  first  of  France.  They  obtained  a  second  clwrter 
ia  109S :  but  were  not  separated  front  the  grocers'  company 
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bdfoTt  1450.  It  it  probable  dat  die  use  of  cantUe  piecede4 
bat  little  the  institution  of  a  guild  or  pura&^Jub  of  clundlcis  i 
aAd  thati  before  the  year  1000,  it  was  not  very  customary  even 
for  princes  to  bum  candles.  Tbe  author  of  the  Gododin  ii  far 
more  attentive  to  castutne:  his  heroes  drinlc  their  mead  by  ths 
light  of  torches ; — but  this  poet,  who  sets  up  for  an  older  man 
than  Arthur,  is  already  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  sub- 
sequent mlllenniam:  his  triplets  do  not  smell  of  the  lamp,  but  of 
candle.  He  is  also  very  conversant  with  Gothic  architectutv  j 
and  in  his  forty-eighth  triplet  describes  the  trefoils  of  the  church 
of  Bassa,  in  which  his  heroeS  are  buried.  The  forty  horses,  the 
yellow  plumes,  and  Mhertraits  of  lestume,  agree  well  with  the 
year  1377,  in  which  such  a  confli£t  took  place  near  Shrewsbury 
as  is  here  alluded  to. 

The  Elegy  on  Cadwallon  consists  but  of  eighteen  triplets, 
fuller  of  geography  than  of  picturesque  circumstance;  it  it 
stated*  however,  that  the  plotting  of  strangers  and  of  unjust 
Btot^a  was  the  grievance  supposed  to  prevail  during  his  ab- 
Etece.  It  uems  to  follow  that  the  Italian  or  Papisric  clergy 
already  made  a  party  in  the  Welsh  church,  distmct  from  the 
national  or  patriotic  Catholics.  This  points  to  a  period  not  very 
remote  frcnn  the  year  UOO.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  that 
Cynddelw,  in  1  ItJO,  celebrates  the  men  of  Powys,  whose  fa- 
loiuite  hero  Cadwallon  was,  and  to  whom  they  ascribed  their 
privileges.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  Elegy  on  Cadwallon  was 
forged  Dy  Cynddelw,  in  the  name  of  Llywarq,  the  supposed  coo- 
temporary  of  his  hero,  in  order  to  please  his  favourite  audience, 
the  men  of  Powys?  Another  elegy  on  this  Cadwallon  is  quoted 
.  in  the  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  164. 

Uy  warq's  poem  on  his  Old  Age,  and  on  the  Deadi  of  bis  Sons, 
is  probably  the  genuine  work  of  one  Llywarq.  It  appears  from  the 
foem  that  he  had  a  son,  or  descendent,  named  Urien.  To  this 
desceddent  probably,  and  not  to  Urien  of  Reged,  he  owed  the 
htrlas,  or  drinking-Kom,  which  he  celebrates.  HU  mother  ap- 
ftixs,  from  the  tw^nty-hrst  triplet,  to  have  been  still  living 
when  be  wrote-,  so  that  his  age  was  decrepit,  premature)  and 
obvious,  rather  than  extreme.  All  the  We^i  pedigrees  abound 
with  repetitions  of  the  same  names :  their  stock  of  nom^cU- 
ture  19  inconsiderable :  every  new  genealogy  seems  a  fresh  deal 
widi  the  same  cards.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  name  of  Ar- 
thur was  kecome  very  popular,  and  might  well  belong  toachief- 
■taiti.  The  usage  of  watching  the  bounds  by  the  river-side  is 
repeatedly  alluJed  to  in  bards  of  the  twelfth  century,  very 
beitttifully  by  Gwalqmai  ab  Mailir,  for  instance.  The  triplet 
dierefore,  in  which  Gwen  is  described  as  watching  beside  the 
Llawen,  fot  the  retreat  of  Arthur,  forms  but  a  feeble  argument 
for  making  this  poem  contemporary  with  the  Qreat  Arthur,   On 
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the  whole,  diis  poem  \a  less  IbHe  to  the  suspicion  of  »optn«&  . 
cation  than  those  hitherto  considered. 

The  Exhortation  or  ironical  ode  to  Maen^ryn,  may  be  of  al- 
Riost  any  date:  but  it  has  strong  marks  of  applying  to  real  inci- 
dents and  persons.    The  allusion  to  a  sword-manufactory  in  the 
vale  of  Mewymion,  may  perhaps  assist  in  ascertaining  toe  chro-   ' 
noloey, 

The  Ode  to  a  Cuckoo  is  of  very  doubtful  authority,  and  is  by 
some  testimony  actually  ascribed  to  Mabcliv  ah  Llywarq,  wIkv 
fiourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  not  a  symptom  of 
antiqijity  about  it. 

Of  merdhin  we  have  spoken  already ;  and  therefore  pass  on 
to  the  poems  of  Taliesin.  TTiese  are  mystic  and  unintelligible 
in  a  high  degree.  This  is  never  a  mark  of  nascent  culture  and 
Vterature;  Before  obscure  allusions  can  be  understood  gene- 
rally enough  to  be  worth  introducing  in  composition,  the  writ- 
mgs  alluded  to  must  already  be  familiar  to  a  numerous  public. 
The  Apocalypse  and  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  which  are  Ae 
most  celebrated  models  of  esoteric  composition,  and  which  served, 
33  has  been  very  plausibW  maintained,  to  attach  the  Christian 
party  to  the-views  of  Avidius  Cassius  and  of  Fescennius  Niger, 
did  not  oripnate  in  an  earij  stage  of  Syrian  literary  refinement. 
They  imply  the  previous  dispersion  of  concerted  emblems,  hie- 
roglyphic allusions,  and  secret  writings.  The  poems  of  Talie^ 
sin  are  of  this  kind.  They  closely  resemble,  in  their  general  te- 
nour  and  topic,  those  prophecies  of  Merlin  which  are  preserved 
in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  seventh  book  of  Jeffxvy 
of  Monmouth :  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they  were  written 
about  the  same  period  as  Merlin's  prophecies.  These  were  prtv 
fusely  quoted  during  the  war  of  Llewellyn  against  Edward  the 
First,  and  were  understood  to  have  contributed  qiuch  to  the  spi- 
,  rited  resistance  of  the  Welsh.  Taliesin  and  Merlin  both  display 
the  same  affection  for  astrology :  but  there  is  less  of  heraldry  in 
Taliesin — all  his  heroes  are  alluded  to  by  name,  not  by  tneir 
badges:  Taliesin's,  therefore,  are  the  older.  Dupuy  has  attempt 
ed  to  resolve  the  evangelical  history  into  astronomic  allegory: 
a  commentator  of  Taliesm  might,  with  greater  plausibility,  re- 
solve the  enterprises  of  theWelsh  heroes  into  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  appears  from  the  prophecies  of  Merlin, 
that  the  Welsh  had  a  desire  of  making  Bristol  their  metropolis 
and  of  including  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Deronshire  in 
the  independent  western  principality.  Such  projects,  while  they 
are  conspiracies,  are  the  natural  parents  of  enigmaric  writing. 
Probably  both  Taliesin  and  Merlin  were  the  preparers  and  fos- 
terers of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  resistance  which  waa 
finally  quashed  by  the  suppression  of  the  rash  but  heroic  rebel- 
lion of  Llewellyn. 
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We  have  surely  stated  grounds  of  hesitation  sofficient  to  jtis-' 
-  tify  the  expressions  employed  by  us  on  a  fonner  occasion.  The 
public  has  reason  tg  rejoice  in  the  conduct  we  have  pursued, 
Mr.  Turner's  book  is  not  merely  valuable  for  the  frequent  dis- 
plays of  ingenuity  with  which  it  espouses  the  primKral  antiquity 
of  the  Welsh  remains;  it  also  contains  many  Valuable  translations,' 
never  before  made  public,  of  important  passages  in  those  re- 
mains. W»  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  editors  of  the  Myvy- 
rian  Archaeology  had  accompanied  their  work  throughout  with  a' 
verbal  Latin  interpretation.  It  is  a  boqk  thoroughly  worthy  of 
European  curiosity ;  but  is,  in  its  present  fonn,  useless  even  to 
most  of  the  British  antiquaries.  Of  Mr.  Turner  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  should  at  least  have  provided  complete 
translations  of  the  works  whose  antiquity  he  defends.  His  studies 
have  only  the  ex-partt  evidence  of  the  passages  he  picks  for 
translation.  And  yet,  reader,  look  back!  out  of  the  picked  pas- 
sages of  picked  poems  cautiously  translated  by  zealous  sticklers 
for  their  antiquity,  how  many  symptoms  have  we  not  collected 
of  relative  modernism,-  without  dweUlng  on  philological  qu». 
stionsj  which  would  require  an  elaborate  study  of  the  language, 
or  on  questions  of  Ibcal  geography  and  history,  whicji  would  re- 
quire a  library  of  all  the  antiquarian  commentaries  on  the  topo-  - 
graphy  of  Wales ! 


Art.-  m..—The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Churchill,  -with  exflana- 
.  UryNotes;  and  an  authentic  Account  of  his  Life;  mvi  first  pub- 
.  lished.  2Vols.  Sw.  18j.  Boards.  C.  aW  R. Baldwin.  1804. 
-  AT  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  Churchill  waa  the  fa- 
vourite of  Wilkes,  Wilkes  of  the  whigs,  and  whiggbm  of  the 
people.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the  reputation  of  this  poet 
speedily  became  a  party  care  j  and  that  the  early  blindness  (rf 
the  Critical  Review  to  his  vaunted  merits  was  ascribed  to  the 
perverse  influence  of  Lord  Bute  over  Dr.  Smollfttt,  who  -was 
supposed  to  be  the  hidden  deliverer  of  our  oracles.  Now  that 
forty  years  have  rolled  by,  now  that  the  tomb  has'  heaped  its 
mould  over  the  pert  loquacity  of  the  author  and  the  severity  of 
the  ceiisor,  is  there  much  to  change  in  the  verdict  ?  Facility  of 
versification,  avein  of  peculiar  humour,  were  the  merits  admitted} 
an  affected  contempt  for  the  ancients,  and  a  certain  autephilum, 
or  self-cranplacency,  were  the  failings  exposed.  The  vague  im- 
precision of  the  poet's  bnguage,  the  inconsistency  of  contiguous 
senrimentS,  the  fondness  for  aostract  imageless  expressions,  the 
streaming  flet-milk  exubei^ce  of  thought,  wese  not  enough  re- 
prehended. Churchill,  like  Pope,  was  a  studler,  an  admirer,  and 
an  imitator  of  Dryden;  but  Churchill  took  only  what  Pope  had 
left;  and,  instead  of  copying  Dryden  ia  his  exerted  attitudeSi  he 
CaiT- Rev.  Vol.2,  iJfffy,  180*.  C 
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tfffiei  Htm  niJwli  spniwliiig,  aad  lUtiess.  X  outun  wHflU' 
"  city  of  Btvle,  an  easy  upaSectad  Englbh-^'which  disdains  the 
correctiiHi  of  minute  blemislie*,  >nd  immvt^lea  much  of  the; 
idiopit-W  dialect  of  ccMiversatioa^whidi  avoids  the  set  phrases 
and  dancil>g-4n^er  steps  of  practiwd  versifieTs.— is  Churchill's 
highi?st  i^erit,  and  f^sifers  on  his  writings  the  Atticism  vhtcb  ' 
ha?  presenred  them. 

.  CAUrehill  was  born  at  WeEtniinster  in  Febniaif  17S1,  and 
4V4$  ^u^^ted  at  Wcstminster-schooL  He  was  sent  to  Cam- 
hridge  i)i  1749,  9nd,  after  passing  the  vsoal  time  at  Trinity-' 
iKdlpg«,  was  otdained  a  prie&t  in  1756.  Churchill  had  formed 
^j\  wqu^nt^nce,  while  at  school*  with  a  Miu  Scott  o£  West- 
qunstQri  whom  he  married  privately  at  an  early  agi^  and  whom 
he  conducted,  in  I75I,  to  Sundenand,  to  lie-in  secretly.  His 
father's  death]  in  175S,  rendered  vacant  the  lectureship  of  Saint 
John  the  Erangelist  t  and  Churchill  was  unanimously  elected  as 
^  euccesaar.  The  income  was  inauSicient  for  wants,  which 
qnther  his  own  prudence  nor  his  wife's  t$i>ded  to  confine  within 
aurow  limits ;  and  he  endeavourfid  to  au^mettt  it  by  private  tui- 

'  d(»).  His  e:(enton>  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expense  of 
cenvivial  dissipation-,  and  he  was  oUiged  to  compound  with  his 
creditors  for  oqe  fourth  of  their  demands.  He  became  very  in- 
timate with  a  former  school-fellow,  named  Lloyd,  who  had 
written  the  Actor,  and  who  excited  in  Churchill  an  emulous 
taste  for  publicztion.  The  Rosciad  was  ofiered  for  fire  guineas^ 
and  refused  by  the  booksellers;  but  was  published  on  Churchill's 
ownaccount,  and  sold  with  rapidity.  Itappeared  inMarch  1761. 

'rrpmthatrimeChurchillooulcI  always  supply  himself  with  pocket- 
money,  by  oflering  a  satire  to  the  beoksetlere  ;  and  his  necessi- 
ties frequently  induced  him  to  do  it.  In  proportion  as  tus  autho- 
tiat  character  'became  more  important  to  him  than  lus  clerical, 
twtl}i'ewoS'eTen  the  decencies  of  the  cloth,  and  v(h«  coloured 
clothes.  He  parted  from  lus  wife ;  he  seduced  a  Miss  C. ;  he 
£reqiwnCed  the  orgies  of  Wilkes ;  and  was  aa  the  point  <^  be- 
ittg  arrested  for  treason.  In  176S  it  was  suggested  to  him  by 
bis  diocesan  to  resign  his  lectureship.  In  1764  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Cc^es  into'France,  to  visil  Wittes,  Aen  a  Toiuntary  ejile. 

'*At  Bonk^ne,  Churchill  was  attacked  by  a  ferer,  ^icb  term^ 
nated  his  life  in  the  October  of  that  year.  Hii  body  was 
shipped  for  England,  ^d  bnried  in  Doybt  church-jrard.  A  se- 
^ulcju^l  um  was  dias  inscribed  :-^  - 

CAROLO  CHURCHILL, 

AMICO  JUCUNDO, 

POETjE  ACHI, 

CfVI  OPTIME  DE  PATRIA  MERITO, 

■    :_  P.  JOHANNES  WtLKES.    MDCCLXV. 

-  Ckttre)ull  l«&  twa  mils,  Charles  utd  John,  of  whos?  9iw*r  > 
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tion  Sir  Ricbatd  Jdib  generously  took  charge  i  -  tbef  Ureil  indis- 
creetly, like  their  father,  and  died  eaily. 

The  poetical  works  of  Churchill  are  here  arranged  nearly  in 
chronologic  order.  ■  It  wonld  han  Vta  Wfll  siMlo  hftvfe  reprinted 
his  prose ;  such  as  those  papers  in  the  North  Briton  and  else- 
where, «^th  which  he  assisted  the  popularity  of  *  Wilkes  and  li- 
berty.' This  edition  is  accompanied  with  very  curious  and  m- 
tereating  noteS)  which  collect,  ham  the  newspapers,  magaziiles, 
and  journals  of  the  time,  whatever  anecdotes  and  paragraphs 
diefly  serve  to  elucidate  the  biographical,  licerary,  and  faetu>tis 
allusions,  so  common  in  the  works  of  Churchill.  Besides  the 
notes,  which  are  very  curious  and  entertaining,  even  ^i^iere  bbef 
are  superfluous,  a  satis^ctory  biography  is  preficed.  The  editor, 
in  short,  has  executed  his  office  with  unusual  diligence  and  coaw 
plete  propriety. 

•  The  first  poem  is  the  Rosciad :  it  describes  a  competitton  of 
actors  for  the  prize  of  excellence,  ^lakspeare  is  constituted 
judge  i  and  to  Ganick  is  awarded  the  chair,  in  theee  words'— 

'  If  manly  senie,  if  nature  link'd  wth  art  j 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  humaa  heftrt ; 
If  pow'ra  of  acting  vast  and  unconfin'd  j 
If  KWeit  faults  with  greatest  beauties  Job'd ; 
If  atrong  exprcgaion,  and  strange  pow  rs  which  lie 
Within  the  magtc  circle  of  the  eye  { 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  hii,  can  knowt 
And  which  no  face  m>  well  as  his  can  sbovT) 
Deterte  the  prefrence ;— Garrick  !  tajce  the  cbai)-) 
Nor  quit  it — till  thou  place  an  equal  there.'     p.  75. 

This  conclusion  ought  to  coctaiu  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
poem  :  it  ought  to  describe,  in  a  style  worthy  of.a  great  poet,  the 
chatacteristic  excellences  of  the  great  actor  in  question.  This  wf 
'  surely  very  ill  executed : — let  us  analyse  the  passage  line  by  line. 
For  manly  time,  Garrick  was  not  remarkable :  he  had  a  woman* 
ash  vanity  and  love  of.Satteiy,  on  whichDr.  JobiBon  was  occue* 
tomed  to  play.  What  is  nature  Unitd  -iiiith  art  ?  Is  it  meattt 
that  Garrick  was  the  actor  of  genius,  or  the  oTtist  actor,  or 
t^t  he  combined  both? — ^If  this  last,  the  Word^Miitr  shoiilS'be 
substitated  to  nature ;  for  natute  and  art,  as  characteristics  i£  ■ 
acting,  are  reciprocally  inconsistent.  Had  Garrick  it  tbaraugb 
irme/a^e  sf  the  human  heart? — I^ess,  probably,  tlnm  lord  Cho- 
tarfield  :  nor  is  it  much  to  the  purpose. if  he  hdd^-^For  hearti 
read  surface. — It  was  in  the  pantomime  of  the  feelings  that  Gai> 
rick  eiceJled,  If  ptmrra  of  aabtg  vast  and  uxnm^n'df— >-~this  is 
begging  the  (^lesdon ;  k  is  delivering  tite  verdict-,  whneas  Ac 
tnotiTes  di  decision,  the  gnnmds  of  prefoeaos,  ^ald  ^on*  btf 
tbtOed,  vintil  tha  award  snares.  The  three  lines, 
02 
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■so  GhurekUPt  Poetical  U^trh. 

■  *-^tlr(Mg  expratian,  andjlnmgt  pcvi'rt  •atikh  iu 
'  Wabin  tie  magic  circle  of  the  eyt—' 

; .  *  ^nd  v»hki  no  fact  to  vicU  at  hit  can  thaw — ' 

"tliOTigli  uncouth,  are  to  the  purpose  ;  but  deserve  the  prefrrence 
.  is  already  implied  va.'da&nojact  sonvellcan  shmu;  and  the  line — 
'if feelings  ^nh'tcSfew  heartj,  lUeiris,  can  know  may  be  construed 
"into  a  most  bitter  epigram  *,  for  it  may  as  well  imply  *  few 
■  Such  hearts  as  his'  as  '  few  hearts  can  feel  in  the  degree  in  which 
~hisfiels:'  and  with  the  present  punctuation,  t!ie  former  is  the 
more  legitimale  sense.  The  last  line  is  a  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion :  it  puts  a  case  which  cannot  be  supposed  pro- 
'  bable,  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  Garrick,  by  advising 
"that  Gairick  should  keep  his  rank,  til!  some  one  as  good  rise 
.up  in  his  stead.  Jfsuch  be  the  eflbrts  of  Churchill,  what  must 
Ks  negligences  be  ?       ' 

The  second  poem  is  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers. The  introductory  simile  compares  us  to  a  giant,  and 
himself  to  a  fly,__  This  is  aggrandising  us,  and  lessening  him- 
self: he  claims  to  escape  censure,  because  he  is  too  insignifi- 
cant for  our  notice..  How  injudicious!  He  ought  rather  to  have 
compared  us  to  a  gang  of  banditti  seising  on  a  poor  solitary  de- 
fenceless pilgrim,  whose  road  was  new  to  him.  This  would 
have  enlisted  the  generqus  feelings  on  his  side.  He  then  says  of 
us,  that  we  sit  f  high  in  lettered  reputation,  and  hold,  Astrrea- 
like,  the  scales  of  wit.'  In  the  very  next  line  he  complains  of 
our  partial  rage.    How  inconsistent !  and  then  adds — 

*  Greatly  his  foes  he  dreads,  but  more  his  friends  ; 
'  -       '   He  hurts  me  most  who  lavishly  commeitde— ' 


OS  if,  after  all,  the  objects  of.  his  satire  were  his  eincerest  friends. 
Then  comes  an  assertion,  that,  in  every  other  trade  but  that  of 
.author,  the  .same  employment  is.  a  cause  of  .kindness,  and 
■thai  every  fool  puffs  offi  the  fool  he.hates.  The  utter  falsehood 
of  the  position,  .the  ignorance.of.human -nature  which  h. implies, 
would  be  ridiculous,  were  it  not  that  ■any  paragraph  of  lines, 
which  read  flowingly,  answered  Churchill's  real  purpose:  it 
swelled  his  pamphlet,  icamused' his  reader; — of  his  own  specific 
aim  and  purpose,  as  wall  as'of  the  everlasting  beauties  of  truth 
■and  rtiOral  lentimerit,  he  was  idly  carelessi  There  is  not^a  para- 
^ph  m  this  Apology  which  is  not  liable,  to  similar  charges  of 
coniradiction. ' 

'..  The  third  poem  is  .Night,  and  the  fourth  the  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
tnine,;»riudi{i3  considerably  the  best  of  Churchill's  works.  .  It 
ias.  imi^eiy  aiid  ctMidensatjon,  which  Churchill  rarelv  has^ .  and 
it  displays  thavperiodic  structure  or  poetic  paragraph,  c  that 
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progressive  evolution  and  swell  of  the  vierdfied  sentejice;'  vlilch 
elevates  poetry  into  oratory,  and  which  constitutes  the  highest 

merit  peculiar  to  ChuiflulFsstyir..  ■..■.. 

The  poem  entitled  Independence},  which  is  one  of  the  moat 
rich  in  annotations,  we  shall  also  endewoux  to  rerivej  by  se- 
lecting it  from  the  present  editioh.        ■" 

*  Talk  not.of  caKotn — 'tis  the  coward's  plea. 
Current  with  fools,  but  passes  not  with  me ; 
An  old  Gtale  trick,  which  ^uilt  bath  often  tried 
By  numbers  to  o'erpow'r  the  better  ride. 
Why  tell  me  then  that  from  the  birth  of  Rhinv, 
No  matter  when,  down  to  the  presenj  timei 
As  by  th'  original  decree  of  Fate, 
Bards  have  protection  sought  amongst  the  great ; 
Conscious  of  weakness,  have  applied  to  them 
As  vices  to  elms,  and,  twining  round  their  eten:, 
Floufisb'd  on  high  t   To.gain  this  wiah'd  support, 
Ev'n  Virgil  to  Mecxnas  paid  his  court. 
As  to  the  custom,  'tis  a  point  agreed. 
But  'twas  a  foolish  diffidence,  not  need. 
From  which  it  rose  ;  had  bards  but  truly  known    - 
That  strength,  which  is  most  properly  their  own. 
Without  a  lord,  unpropp'd,  they  might  have  stood. 
And  overti^p'd  those  giants  of  the  wood. 

'  But  why,  when  present  tiines  my  care  engage. 
Must  I  go  back  to  the  Augustan  age  i 
Why,  anxious  for  the  living,  am  I  led 
Into  the  mansions  of  the  ancient  dead  ! 
Can  they  find  patrons  no  where  but  at  Rome, 
And  must.  1  seek  Meccnas  in  the  tomb  i 
Name  but  a  Wingate,  twenty  fools  of  note 
Start  up,  and  Irom  report  Mecxnas  quote  i 
Under  his  coloure  lords  are  proud  to  fight. 
Forgetting  that  MecKnas  was  a  knight ; 
They  mention  him,  as  if  to  use  bis  name 
Was,  in  some  measure,  to  partake  his  fame,  . 
Though  Virgil,  was  he  livnig,  in  the  street 
Might  rot  for  them,  or  perish  in  the  Fleet, 
See  how  they  redden,  and  the  charee  disclaim — 
Virgil,  and  in  the  Fleet — forbid  it  uiame ! 
Hence,  ye.vMn  boasters,  to  the  Fleet  repair. 
And  ask,  with  blushei  ask,  if  Lloyd  is  there. 

'  Patrons,  in  days  of  yore,  were  men  of  sense,     ,.  . 
Were  men  of  taste,  and  had  a  fair  pretence 
To  rule  in  letters — some  of  them  were  heard 
To  read  oS-hand,  and  never  spell  a  word : 
Some  of  them,  too,  to  such  a  monstrous  height 
Was  learning  risen,  for  themselves  could  wnte, 
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Cbun^Pf  PofHeaf  Werh. 

And  lupt,  tWr  lecretanev  «s  the  great 
pg  oanj  o^r  foo^^  tbingi;,  for  tute, 

'  Our  patroiiB  are  of  quite  a  diffrent  itnqn, 
,  Wkh  neither  »enie  nor  taste  j  agaiatt  the  grain 
Tbey  patroniae  fbf  fitsUoB's  take — no  more — ■ 
And  keep  s  ban},  liut  as  the^  keep  a  nhoie. 
M"  (on  »ucn  occH,siatia  I  am  loath    ' 

To  name  the  dead)  was  a  rare  proof  of  both. 
Some  of  th<m  «T>uld  be  puszled  ev'ii  to  read. 
Nor  couH  deierVe  Aeir  clergy  by  their  creed  ; 
Othera  can  wrhcrbut  such  a  pagan  hand) 
A  Wilfei  shoold  dways  at  our  elbow  stand  s 
Many,  if  begg*!!,  a  chancellor,  of  right. 
Would  order  injo  keeping  at  first  sight. 
Those  who,  stand  fairest  to  the  pubbc  view 
Take  to  themselves  the  praise  to  o.thers  due, 
Thev  rob  the  very  'Spital,  and  make  free 
With  those,  alas !  who'7^  least  to  spare — we  see 

___ hath  not  bad  a  vrord  to  say. 

Since  winds  and  waves  bore  Singlespeech  away. 

•  Patrons  in  days  of  yore,  like  patnfns  now, 
E«p?c*ed  that  the  hard  diouW  make  his  bow 
At  tommg  in,  and  er'ry  now  and  then 
Hint  to  the  worH  that  they  weie  more  than  men  j 
But,  like  the  patrons  of  tJie  present  day. 
They  never  b3k'd  the  poet  of  his  pay.    ■ 
Virgil  lov'd  rural  ease,  and,  far  from  harm, 
Me^nas  fik'd  hijn  'n  *  neat,  sntig  farm, 
Where  he  might,  free  from  troiibfc,  pass  his  days 
In  his  ow«  way,  and  pay  his  reiit  in  praise. 
Horace  lov'd  wine,  and,  through  hig  friend  at  court, 
Coold  buy  it  off  the  quay  in  er'ry  port ; 
Horace  lov'd  mirth,  MeKcnas  lov'd  it  too ; 
They  met,  tSey  laugh'd,  aa  Goy  and  I  may  do. 
Nor  in  those  momantB  paid  the  least  regard 
To  which  was  minister,  and  which  w«s  oard. 

',  Not  so  onr  patrons — grare  as  grave  can  be, 
Thev  know  themselves,  they  keep  Bp  dignity  j 
Baroa  are  a  forward  race,  nor  is  it  fit 
That  men  of  ftirtune  r^fc  with  men  of  wit : 
Wit,  if  famHiar  made,  wfll  find  her  strength— 
'Tii  beat  to  kem  her  weak,  and  at  arm's  length. 
*Ti8  well  enough  for  bards,  if  patrons  give. 
From  hand  to  mouth,  the  scanty  means  to  Kve, 
'  Such  is  their  language,  and  their  practice  such  ; 
They  promtBC  Kttle,  and  they  give  not  much. 
Let  the  weak  bard,  with  proatituted  strain, 
Piaiie  that  proud  Scot  nhom  alt  good  men  dinUa ) 
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Cburdnlft  Pottiaal  Works.  jJJ 

5maCt  \m  renard  ?  Whr,  his  own  &iite  undpae* 

Ha  tnav.obtun  1  pBtei»  lor  tlie  r«n 

Of  his  (ord'i  kitcben,  and  hare  unplf  time, 

With  o&l  ted,  to  court  the  cook  in  Hume ;    .' 

lOr^if  he«triveajlrue  ptuioti  to  disgrace) 

May  at  the  lecond  table  get  a  place. 

With  lomewhat  greater  akTes  a]k>w^d  to  dine, 

And  pkj  at  crambo  o'er  his  ^  oi  vine. 

'  And  are  there  bards,  who,  on  .creation's  file, 
jStaml  rank'd  as  mei^  who  breathe  in  this  fair  tile 
The  ur  of  freedom,  with  so  little  gaQ, 
Sa  low  It  Bpirk,  prostrate  thos  to  Sdl 
Before  these  idols,  and  without  agtoan 
Bear  wrongs  might  call  forth  murmurs  from  a  stone! 
Better,  and  moch  more  noble,  to  abjure 
The  si^tt  of  men,  and  in  some  cave,  secure 
from  all  the  outrages  <A  Ptidcj'to  feast 
On  Natav'i  taUade,  and  be  free  at  least. 
Better  ^though  that,  ta  say  the  truth,  is  Vorte 
Than  aknost  any  cdher  modem  curse) 
J)iscaid  aU  Mme,  ^Yorce  the.tbankless  Muse, 
Critics  commence,  and  write  in  the  reviews ; 
Write  without  tremor,  Griffiths  cannot  read ; 
Ko  fool  can  f^  wLeie  Langhorae  can  succeed. ' 

VoLii.  l-.SlS. 

Seme  JeQerg  from  Clwrchill  to  WHkes  accompany  the  ^ia- 
iphy,  and  precede  ttie  poems.  If  alt  tht  known  prosd  of 
IhuTtfiLlI  were  yet  40  be  appended  to  these  letters,  do  defonnky 
et  sensible  inequity  of  Ae  volumes  woold  ensue ;  and  the  edi- 
tion woitld  tiien  become  as  complete  as  can  reasonably  be  de^  ■ 
sired  or  expected,:  it  vould  be  the  classical  form  of  posMtaing 
the  works  of  Ais  occasionally  spirited  and  once  popukr  writet. 
What  of  accraction  they  sciU  retsin,  will  be  greadv  enhanced  by 
jthe  anet^otog  %nd  smusire  infsimation  scattered  tmou^iout  the 
commentary,  A  greater  service  cannot  be  rendered  to  an  au- 
thor's leputalSon,  toan  .to  foEeot  from  the  transient  and  i>0ri8k> 
able  ^literature  of  his  jtime,  what^Cr  can  assist  in  rendering  hte 
allusions  intelligibte  and  his  personages  important.  This  task 
has  heie  been  performed  sviih  dilt«nce  and  impartiality,  wUeh^ 
in  the  editor's  own  opinion,  is  *  nle  highest  praiss  to  vhi«b  t 
voik  of  tiiis  liini  «aii  aspire.'  ' 
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Art.IV.— ^  Supplement  to  a  Tract,  entitltd  ATreii'ut  on  the 
Censtruction  and  Propertits  of  Arcbu,  puUisbtd  in  the  Tear 
1801  ;  and  containing  Propositions  for  determining  the  Weightt 
of  the  seyeral  Sections  -which  constitute  an  Areh,  inferred  from 
the  Angles.  Also  containing  a  Demonstration  of  the  Angles  of 
the  several  Sections,  when  they  are  inferred  from  the  Weights 
thereof.  To  which  is  added,  a  Description  of  original  Experi- 
ments to  verify  and  illustrate  the  Principles  of  this  Treatise. 
With  occasional  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  an  Iran  Bridge 
ef  one  Arch,  proposed  to  be  erected  ever  the  River  Thames,  at 
London.  Part  11.  By  the  Author  of  the  First  Part.  *io. 
Is.e'd.    Taylor.     1804. 

SUCH  is  the  copious  title-page  which  was  presented  to  our 
view  on  opening,  not  a  quarto  volume,  but  a  pamphlet  of  siity 
pages.  We  were  a  little  puzzled  in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  its 
meaning  ;  but,  after  comparing  it  with  the  preface,  we  at  length 
discovered  that  the  piece  before  us  is  not  the  &i;t>«iiPart  ofaSup- 

Element,  as  the  title  seems  to  indicate,  but  the^rj//art  andper- 
aps  the  -whole  of  a  Supplement,  to  a  tract  entitled  'A  Dissertation 
on  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  Arches,'  published  in  the 
year  1801  by  George  At  wood,  Esq.  M.  A.  F.R.S.  The  name  of 
this  gentleman  will,  we  doubt  not,  remind  our  scientific  readers 
of  some  of  his  former  productions  on  mathematical  subjects, 
zbd  thus  excite  expectations  of  high  gratification  and  instruc- 
tion from  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet :  to  prevent,  therefore,  the 
disappointment  of  such  expectations,  we  are  constrained  to  de- 
clare, that  the  work  contains  very  little  that  is  really  useful, 
Jiiat  it  is  inaccurate,  obscure,  immethodical,  and  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  what  rnight  have  been  looked  for,  considering  Mr, 
Atwood's  talents  and  celebrity.  It  is  at  all  times  unpleasant  to 
use  the  language  of  censure,  but  more  panicularly  so  when 
speaking  of  an  author  who  has  in  general  received  our  commen- 
dation :  all  subordinate  considerations,  however,  must  yield  to 
the  calls  of  public  duty ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  state  ,thc 
gitiunds  of  our  disapprobation  of  this  supplementary  tract, 

We  shall  endeavour  to  confine  our  strictures  within  mode- 
rate bounds,  by  directing  our  attention  to  three  principal  ob- 
jects :  first,  the  preface ;  secondly,  the  mode  of  investigation 
adopted  by  the  author,  admitting  his  principles  }  and,  thirdly, 
that  modification  of  the  theory  on  which  all  his  demonstra- 
tions and  calculations  depend.  As  to  the  language,  although  it 
has  many  antiquated  phrases,  and  abounds  with  tautologies, 
yet,  considering  the  object  of  the  dissertation,  we  shall  not 
waste  any  time  in  pointing  out  these  less  important  blemishes. 

Mr.  Atwood  begins  his  preface  by  a  reference  to  the  magni- 
ficent plan  of  Messrs.  Telford  and  Douglas,  for  constructing  an 
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iion  bridge  of  one  ^rch  over  the  river  Thames  at  London  j  and 
3JI  account  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  house  «f 
commons  for  the  furdier  improveftiem  of  the  port  of  Londoa* 
lo  obtain  the  requisite  informaOon  on  the  subject  of  the  pn^ 
posed  bridge.  Upwards  of  twenty  queries,  drawn  up  and  tranfr- 
tuitced  by  the  committee  to  gentlemen  most  celebrated  for  thw 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  are  next  inserted ;  and  these 
We  followed  by  the  names  of  seventeen  gentlemen  who  answered 
them,  and  whose  names  we  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  for  the  information  of  our  readers  '.  After  this  enume^ 
jation,  we  hoped  the:  author  would  have  favoured  us  with  an 
abstract  of  the  inquiries,  investigations,  calculations,  &c.  of 
those  who  returned  answers  to  the  queries  ;  for,  since  the  an- 
swers, though  printed,  are  not  published,  and  consequently 
are  in  the  hands  of  but  very  few  persons,  the  public  in  gaieial, 
far  from  reaping  any  advantage,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  result  of  their  labours  on  this  highly  imports^ 
subject,  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  what  they  have  .done — • 
nay,  are  to  this  .hour  in  great  measure  unacquainted  with 
the  names  of  these  gentlemen  themselves,  who,  without  any 
regard  to  either  fame  or  profit,  sacrificed  much  valuable 
time  to  these  abstruse  and  intricate  investigations.  That  Mr. 
Atwood  has  seen  the  answers  we  allude  to,  there  Can  be  no 
doubt:'  yet  he  does  not  appMr  to  have  profited  by  them,  or  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  some  of  the  answerers  founded  their  inquiries :  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  he  thinks  the  labours  of  others 
on  this  subject  of  little  or  no  valve,  and  wislies  to  persuade  the 
world  that  none  but  his  own  labours  cast  any  useful  light  upon 
it.  '  Thus,'  says  our  author,  '  the  reader  will  perceive  that  mo» 
of  the  propositions, in  these  dissertations  are  entirely  new,  and 
that  they  have  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  new  and  satisfac- 
tory experiments  on  models  constructed  in  brass.'  For  our  own  ' 
parts,  instead  of  admitting  that  majt  of  the  propositions  are  tn- 
tirely  niio-,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  they  have  been  weU 
known  for  more  than  a  century,  that  they  may, be  found  even  in 
books  published  in  this  country,  and  that,  among  French  authors 
especially,  they,  may  be  traced  in  succession  m  the  writings 
'  of  La  Hire,  Parent,  Varignon,  Bellidor,  Couplet,  &c.  and  in 
numerouB  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.  In 
the  few  propositions  which  have  an  air  of  novelty,  the  author  has 
generally  mangled  and  misapplied  the  principles,  and  drawn  from 
them  the  most  dangerously  erroneous  conclusions.     It  signifies 

*Dr.MB5ktlynB  ;  professor  A.Kobertson,  OxfbM)  profeBBOr  Playfair,  Edin. 
^rghj  profesior  Roliiaon,  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Milner,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Hutten, 
Woolwich  i  Mr.  Atwo^j  colonel  TwlM  ;  Mr.  Jessop;  Mr.  R«nDie  {  Mr. 
Watt;  Mr.  Southern;  Mr.  Reynolds;  Mr.  WilUusoHi  Mr.  Bage;  general 
Senthun;  and Jtli.  Wilson. 
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.  notfiing  that  the  jproposititms  *have  been  vended  and  c(»ifinne4 
\f  new  and  satisractory  experimentaj'  for  what  do  the  experW 
ibeitts  and  the  models  pnnre  ?  We  have  attended  to  Mr.  At- 
wtod's  account  of  the  construction  of- the  models,  with  hia  'fur* 
rtier  constderations  concerning*  them,  See.  &c. }  and,  after  all> 
we  find  Aey  prove,  what  no  mathematician  in  the  world  could 
douht  for  a  moment,  viz.  that  tht  propasitisns  are  true,  admitting 
iht  hjp»thtsu  from  -which  tkey  are  ieiueei.  The  author  hims^ 
allows,  at  p.  JO  of  the  preface,  that  there  will  be  a  wide  difie* 
jence  ^rhen  the  wedges  are  connected  by  *  iron  braces  and  fasf^i 
enines  of  various  kinds  j"  and,  of  consequence,  the  cxperimenta 
nay  oe  so  fallacious  as  to  be  of  no  practical  utility  whatever. 
Notwithstanding  our  author's  conviction  of  the  value  of  bis  own 
pn^soaitions  and  experimeiKs,  he  seems  to  have  some  fears  that  . 
dny  will  not  stdnd  a  rigid  test ;  and  observes,  that  '■  the  most 
cpeciOus  theories  have  been  known  to  fail,  %¥hen  applied  to 

,  practice :' — ^we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  what  theories  he  can 
aUude,  except  his  own  ;  fm  we  are  certain  that  the  most  emi- 
nent  engineers  in  this  country  are  frequently  constrncting  arches 
upon  the  tmt  theory  of  equilibration,  none  of  which  taert  coer 
i»MM>-  tefait. 

-  Some  other  passages-  in  the  preface  have  excited  our  surprise, 
as  di^laying  marlu  of  haste  and  inattention  which  we  did  not 
expect  to  meet  with  in  any  performance  of  this  author.  It  is  not 

,  a  little  singular  that  he  should  talk  of  the  '  mdre  correct  princi- 
j>Ie  <rf  two  equal  key-stones ;'  we  know  not  how  such  a  principle 
should  be  more  correct,  nnce  it  is^  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
bwidred,  contrary  to  fart  j  and  as  to  the  investigations,  they  lead 
» the  same  result  ultimately  on  either  supposition  :  in  bath  cases 
we  may  say,  as  Mr.  Atwood  does  oi  one  only,  'the  conclusions 
afe  gtcmetricaltj  true,  requiring  no  correction  or  alteration  what- 
ever ;  being  in  themselves  certam  and  unaherable  propositions.* 
Another  singularity  is,  that  Mr.  Atwood,  when  writing  his  pre- 
face, should  imagine  it  was  to  be  printed,  as  it  was  probably 
wntten,  afi^  the  body  of  the  work ;  or  at  least  th«t  he  should 
Iiave  forgotten  where  it  was  to  be  placed ;  in  the  preface  he  has 
•evera^  times  referred  to  •  the  prteedmg  pages,'  when  he  ,mani- 
festly  alludes  to  what  fdlows  in  the  work  itsetf. 

We  propose,  in  the  next  place,  to  m^e  some  observaticms 
upon  our  author's  mode  of  investigation  and  computation.  The 
ebject  of  his  inquiry  in  die  present  tract  is  stated  thus  in  die 
first  page ; — 

*  The  Kcuons.or  {^rtions  of  nredeei  which  constitute  an  arch,  mar 
'  be  dtqMMd  according  tn  two  leveial  me^ods  of  conMruction,  which 
ace;jeppe*enied  br  fig.  \  md  2.  In^  1.  the  highest  Kdion  or  key'' 
Mofle,  ii'bise^ed  by  the  vertital  plane  VO,  which  ditideB  the  entire 
arch  into  two  partS)  dinSar  and  equal  to  each  other.  In  fig.  2.  two 
bigheet  sectioDt,  A,  A,  limilsr  and  equal  to  each'  other^  are  placed 
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«ontIgtloaa  and  in  coatact  with  the  Terlicil  line  VO.  Ttic  formtr 
piiD  of  coiutrnctioii  b^  been  before  the  lubject  of  imvestigitioiij  U 
a  tnct  on  wrcitM,  and  publiriwd  in  ttke  year  I80I.  It  renuunstyewk 
aider  tbe  pr^mties  which  jegult  from  disposing  tbe  sections  accord- 
7A%  to  the  Vut  UKntiooei^  phn.' 

From  the  mere  circumstance  of  there  being  a  dilFerence  ia 
lie  direction  of  what  Mr.  Atwood  calls  *  the  initial  pressure '-  in 
the  two  cases,  he  infers  the  necessity  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
investigation ;  wWch  he  accordingly  commences  and  pnrsues 
in  a  manner  exceedingly  complex,  tedious,  and  circuttons,  re- 
peatedly calling  to  his  aid  prmciples  foreign  and  remote  from 
the  subject  in  Iwnd ;  thus  employing  the  first  twelre  pageis  in 
deducing  a  conclusion  respecting  the  weights  of  the  voussoirSf 
and.  the  pressures  on  the  abutments,  which  might  hare  been 
deduced,  tri  a  natural  and  easy  way,  from  first  principles,  in  less 
than  a  single  page.  The  professed  object  is  to  exhibit  the  relation 
between  the  weights,  angles,  and  pressures,  of  the  several  wedges 
or  blocks  in  a  course  of  voussairf,  forming  a  balanced  arch.  Br 
a  reference  to  the  annexed  figure,  the  Intelligent  reader  will 
easily  perceive  that  what  Mr.  Atwood  has  done  might  hare 
beenperformedina"mannerfar  more  consistent  with  simpHcitrj 
and  that,  assuming  his  own  principles,  his  distinction  of  ttte 
cases  of  one  and  of  two  key-stones',  or  blocks,  is  useless  and  nu- 
gatory      Construct,  on  a  leg  HV  parallel  to  the  horizon^ 

(that  is,  parallel  to  tbe  initial  pres- 
sure in  the  last  proposed  case  of  two 
key-stones)  a  right-angled  triangle 
KVi,  vertex  downward,  so  that  Uie 
angle  v  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle 
fonned  by  the  sides  of  one  of 
these  two  blocks ;  and  let  ha,  the 
perpendicular  of  the  triangle,  re- 
present the  weight  of  that  block ; 
and  let  this  perpendicular  ha  be 
produced  downwards  indefinitely, 
tjpon  the  same  base,  hv,  construct 
a  series  of  right-angled  triangles,  hva,  htb,  Hvc,  HTO,  &c. 
having  the  angles  hva,  avb,  BVC,  ctd,  &c.  respectively  equal 
to  the  andes  of  the  first,  second,  thirdj  fourth,  &c.  blocks, 
reckonmg  from  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Now,  if  a  series  of  pa- 
tallelogramt  of  forces,  or  of  equilibration,  were  constructed 
from  block  to  block  through  the  whole  course  of  voujsairs,  their 
diagonals  coinciding  with  the  vertical  lines  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  each  block  (an  esuiuial  condition},  ait  se- 
veral sides  of  these  parallelograms  would  manifestly  be  parallel 
to  VH,  VA,  VB,  vc,  VD,  &c.  toe  diagonal  of  each  would  be  pa- 
rallel to  die  Uiw  KABCDi  aod  tlie  several  diagonals  would  be  le- 
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Spectirely  proportional  to  the  parts  h«,  ab,  BC,'  cO,  &c.  of  "thi» 
Kne.   Hence,  then,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  hy  those  ucho  arie  ac- 

(jnainted  witK  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  in  the 
theory  of  statics,  that  wlien  ha  denotes  the  weight  of  one  ef  the 
ley-stones,  the  parts  ABjBc,  CD,  &c.of  the  same  hnewil!  represent 
riiEwe^hts  of  the  successive- blocks  in  the  course;  or  the  weights 
.  o£  the  first  two  blocks^  the  first  three,  the  first  four,  together,  &c. 
will  be  djenoted  by  hb,  Hc,  hd,  &c,  respectively  ;  the  Sine  ht 
^iU.  denote  the  constant  horizontal  thrust;  and  the  Knes'VA, 
TBV  tc,  vd,  &c.  the  pressures  exerted  perpendicularly  upon  the 
s^gei  side  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  Sec.  block  in  the 
(ourse-  Hence,  also,  when  the  amies  of  the  wedges  are  given, 
(Dgetlter  with,  the  weidit  of  one  of  the  key-stones,  Che  weights 
of  the.  others  may  be  found,  and  vice  -uerii^  from  the  simple 
and  obvious  method  of  determining  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the'  vu'ious  triangles.  In  the  more  natural  instance  of  onr  key- 
atone,  half'x^.^  weight  must  be  represented  by  ma,  and  half  the 
angle  made  by  its  sides  by  hva  ;  but  all  the  rest  will  correspond 
exactly  with  uie  above-  So  that^  in  fact,  there  exists  no  real 
and  essential  diffi;rence  between  .the  two  cases.  Conceive  the 
two  key-stones  in  the  latter  united  into  one,  and  the  instances, 
become  ideniicaL 

A  little  reflexion  upon  this  construction  would  Tead  to  me- 
thods, of  computation  tar  more  concise  than  those  laid  down  by 
our  author.  Thus,  the  methods  given  at  pp.  41,  4^2,  which 
would  rei^ulre  the  looking  out  of  10  or  12  logarithms  from  the 
tables,  will  produce  the  same  results  as  may  be  obtained  at  once 
by  using  this  analogy,  as  tang,  5'  I  ^u  : ;  tang.  75°; — ^"g-  "0°  - 
weight  of  P-  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  table  of  natural  tangents 
tOi  perform  this  work  more  speedily  by  multiplication  and  divi- 
skin,  than  by  Mr.  Atwood's  formula,  even  with  the  help  of 
fogarithms.  As  to  many  of  this  gentleman's  forms  of  calcula- 
tion, diey  are  awkward  beyond  conception  ;  and  his'  clumsy 
method  of  denoting  the  square-root  of  a  fractional  iquantity 
would  seldom  have  slipped  from  the  pen  of  a  school-boy.  .In- 
deed, we  can  scarcely  help  suspecting  that,  notwithstanding 
his.  long  attention  to  theoretic  subjects,  he  is  but  Httle  versed  in 
any  thing  practical;  for,  if  he  were,  he  would  hardly  have  given 
a:  formal  demonstration  of  the  well-known  rule'  for  findbg  the 
ai^a  of  a  triangle  when  two  sides  and  the  included  angfe  are 
Bnown. 

But  to  proceed — The  whole  of  Mr.  Atwood,'S  investcgatTon. 
seems  conducted  without  any  direct  reference  to  the  form  of  tht; 
ardh,,  «r  the  internal  curve  of  the  wiasoiry,  which  ouj^ht  to 
&e  a  curve  of  equilibration  : — we  recollect,  that,  in  tlie  first  tract 
an  the  same  subject,,  he  states  expressly  that  he  makes  the  pro- 
Wem  more  general,  by  keeping  clear  of  this  condition.  It  should 
Have  been  considered  that  whatever  genetafity  istlius  obtain:- 
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«d|  is  obuified  by  a  saciiSce  of  troth ;  a  sacrifice  pccasioiied  by 
■a  real  (though  by  diis  author  an  unforeseen}  departure  from  the 
prindpies  assumed  .at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry.  '  By 
•keejnng  clear  jcrf  this  condition' — the  fu  ad  a  rnestal  an«l  essential 
■condUion  of  the  whole  process — the  author  falls  itKO  uimerous 
mistakes.  The  angles  of  the  wedges,  &c.  are  Reduced  &om 
the  hypothesis,  that  Ae  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  equilihra- 
-tion,  and,  of  course,  when  a  curve  of  equilibrwion  sluU  coincide 
with  the  series  of  itouiiolrt  in  the  arch  ;  yet,  when  he  inverts 
-the.problem,  and  supposes  the  weight  of  the  key-Mone  and  thw 
.at.the  abutment  given,  he  concludes  that  the  aich  must  beiir^ 
jatlar:  which  is  xiot  jiecMsarlly  the  case;  nay,  in  many  instances, 
;this  condition  cannot  passHily  obtain,  it  is  really  quite  extraor- 
.idinary,  that  when  the  author  discoTered  the  varying  poeituon  of 
'the  centres  of  the  abutment  [which,  by  the  way,  are  defiueiS 
twice.in  the  same  page,  p.  23.],  and  must  have  seen  that  their  la. 
cus  would  bear  a  close  ailinity  to  an  ev4ute  curve,  it  did  not  su^ 
j^estto  him,  as  a  mathematician,  the  obvious  and  more  natnr^ 
^circumstance,  that  the  requisite  curve  of  the  arch  should  often  be 
-one  which  has  .varying  radii  of  curvature  at  different  points :; 
.such  an  axcK  would  secure  an  equilibrium,  at  the  same  lime  that 
it  would  require  the  joints  of  the  wedges  to  be  perpendicular  Is 
their  respective  points  on  the  curve. 

We  proposed,  thirdly,  to  consider  that  modification "  of  the 
,dieory  of  balanced  arches  which  Mr.  Atwood  has  adopted.  In 
order  to  this,  k  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  there  haTB 
been  several  methods  proposed  by  mathematicians  for  coiv- 
.structing  an  arch  of  a  given  span  and  height,  which  shall  balance 
itself  in  equilibrium  from  the  weight  and  pressure  of  its  consti* 
luent  parts.  These  methods  may  be  reduced  to  three.  Of  tie 
first,  our  author  speaks  in  the  following  tcnnB ; — 

'  It  has  b^en  frequently  obaerved,  by  writers  on  the  iphject  of 
arches,  that  a  thin  and  flexible  chain,  when  it  hangi  freely  and  at  rest, 
disposts  itself  into  a  form  which  coincidefi,  when'  inverted,  with  tbt 
form  of  the  strongeet  arcji.  But  tliis  propuaition  13  without  pioo^ 
and  aeems  to  reit  on  some  feocied  analogies  arising  from  the  ptopeilies 
of  the  catenary  curve,  rMher  than  on  the  lawsof  geometry  and  statics, 
■which  are  the  baaea  of  the  deductions  in  the  two  DisB^rtations  ov 
Acches  contained  in  the  preceding  pages ;  if  it  should  be  proved 
that  an  archj  built  in  the  form  of  a  catenary  or  other  specific  curv^ 
acquires,  in  consetjuenoe  of  this  form,  a  bupertor  degri-'eof  strength 
and  stability,  such  proof  would  supersede  the  application  cf  thejiEo. 
perties  deoionstrated  in  these  dissertations.'   '  p.  22. 

We  are  not  awrare  that  the  catenary  has  been .' /reqKtutly'  rer 
commended  '  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  ardtas'i  Aft«r  Dr. 
'Hooke  fiist  imposed  the  idea,  however,  those  who  adopted  k 
were  of  an  opinion  wideJy  different  from  our  author  :  they  saw 
flearljr  that  wjut.  he  calls  'faiiieJ  acalc^ies,'  were  deduced  a» 
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tsnlly  from  '  the  kws  of  geometry  and  statics  >'  and  ri^i^ 
judged  that  i£  vtiu/oirs  of  equal  and'veiy  small  tU^,  cac^ 
|)ared  with  the  tnagnitode-t^  an  arch,  were  placed  in  the  fonn 
bi  an  iRYerted  catenary,  since  the  pressures  are  ail  exerted  in  » 
diametncalty  contrary  direction  to  chat  in  which  they  acted  be- 
fore  the  arch  was  inverted,  the  equilibrium  would  be  con^lete 
in  die  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  Mr.  Atwood  only  conceive 
his  VMus^ri  to  be  of  equal  magnitude  throughout,  and  *  eranes- 
cent,'  compared  with  the  arch,  as  he  has  done  at  page  1 1,  he 
will  find  tmt  the  catenarian  theory  exactly  coincides  with  his 
own ;  and,  though  it  is  confined  -within  narrower  limits,  cannot) 
consistently,  be  censured  by  him.  It  is  envious,  luMwithstaniU 
ii^,  that  though  an  arch  mi^ht  be  thus  balanced,  it  would  be 
totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  ot  a  bridge,  which  rtquircs  a  great 
deal  of  other  masonry  to  be  placed  over  the  arch,  to,  fill  up  the 
space  to  the  road-way,  which  must  have  the  eflfect  of  destroying 
the  equilibrium  at  first  established  in  the  unloaded  arch. 

The  second  method,  which  kept  its  reputation  for  a  long 
time  (though  it  had  been  rejected  nearly  lulf  a  century,  when 
re%dT»i  by  the  present  author),  was  deduced  fn»n  the  consider 
ration  of  the  arch-stones  being  frustums  or  parts  of  wedges. 
Accordingly,  the  mathemajical  properties  of  the  wedge  were  hi- 
troduced  into  the  science,  and  employed  to  establish  a  theory  of 
balanced  arches.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  unless  the  vanous 
stones  in  the  arch  were  perfectly  smooth,  and  free  from  friction, 
this  theory,  however  specious,  would  not  admit  of  an  ajqdication 
to  real  practice.    So  far  from  the  arch-stones  being  kept  in  their 

E laces  only  by  iotcei  perpendicular  to  their  butting  sides^  an^ 
iving  full  liberty  to  slide  along  those  sides,  as  in  the  wedge 
theory,  the  sides  are  left  rcugh  ;  and,  moreover,  are  cementid 
and  locked  together  by  mortar,  and  sometimes  bars  of  iron,  SO 
that  they  are  prevented  from  the  possibility  of  so  sliding,  and 
sustained  in  their  places  in  the  arch  by  forces  that  act  in 
directions  very  oblique,  nay  often  perpendicular,  to  those 
which  tlie  wedge  theory  requires.  Besides,  in  the  wedge 
method,  as  well  as  in  the  catenarian,  since  there  is  much  pour 
derating  matter  above  the  arch,  the  balance  must  necessarily  be 
destroyed,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  other  principles.  In  order, 
to  obviate  this  diificulty,  some  mechanicians  have  conceived 
that  the  ■umsso'tTi  should  increase  gradually  from  the  crown  cf 
the  arch  to  the  abutraents,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  necessary  , 
Space  between  the  intrados  and  extrados  :  but  an  arch  thus  con- 
structed is  still  liable  to  the  objection  stated  above,  arising  from 
fiiction  and'the  adhesion  of  thesurfaces. 

Instead,  therefwe,  of  the  wedge  theory,  a  third  has  been  de- 
vised, which  establishes  an  equilibrium  amfuigall  tha  twrCKu/ 
pressures  of  the  whole  fabric,  contained  between  the  soffit  o£ 
tlw  arch  and  the  read-way.    The  b.est  judges,  and  nest  skilful 
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,  engtiMcrs  and'  andiitecta  *  bow  allow  this  theoiy  to  be  the 
only  true  one^  becauae  it  establishe*  an  equilibrium  in  the 
wJiole  of  the  ponderating  matter,  by  making  an  equality  at  ever^ 
^ijBt  cf  the  curve,  between  allthe  adjacent  pressuTo,  irhen  re- 
<Iuced  to  the  tangential  directions,  or  those  perpendicular  to  the 
joiotSt  wUdi  are  everywhere  supposed  at  right  angles  to  the 
parre,  as  the  practice  requires  them  to  be. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  in  each  of  ^lese  hypotheses  the 
same  object  is  attempted  to  be  accomplished :  the  same  general 
flaws  of  gctanetry  and  statics '  are  assumed  in  each  \  and  they 
may  not  improperly  be  considered  3S  madilicntions  of  on«  and 
the  same  geneial  theory,  eadi  of  which  woidd  indeed  be  true 
if  the  hypothesis  to  which  it  is  accommodated  were  consistent 
with  fact  i  on  which  account  the  latter  claims  a  decided  prefe- 
rence, being  found  to  apply  directly  to  every  case  whicn  can 
vise  with  respea  to  such  structures. 

'  From  a  perusal  of  this  account  of  the  tluve  methods  which 
have  successively  prevailed,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
one,  which  Mr,  Atwood  has  attempted  to  revive  was  not  ex- 
ploded without  sufficient  reason.  A~  gentleman  of  his  sagacity 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jections -f  and  he  has  therefore  glanced  at  them  both.  In  the  one 
arising  from  the  friction,  &c.  of  the  blocks,  he  has,  as  before 
observed,  conceded  a  point  which  establishes  the  objection. 
That  which  arises  from  considering  the  incumbent  mass  upon 
dje  arch,  he  strives  to  parry,  by  describing  the  whole  editice  as 
made  up  of  courses  of  vaussoirs  lying  over  each  other. 


'  SincE)'  says  he  (p.  20), '  each  course  of  voiuieirt  Gtands  done,  inde- 
peodent  of  all  the  iicutsoirt  above  and  beneath,  the  strength  of  an 
arch  will  be  much'  augmented  by  the  degree  of  support  afibrded  to 
the  vauisoirt  situated  in  the  course  immediately  above,  as  well  as  to 
those  underneath,  which  may  be  coanected  with  the  former.' 

Hencp,  then,  it  appears  that  our-author  makes  two  tnconsts- 
tent  suppositions  :  he  conceives  that  there  are  several  courses  ly- 
^  Wig  successively  over  each  other,  and  yet  supposes  that  each 
course  is  of  itself  perfectly  equilibrated.     Now,  if  the  lower 
course  be  actually  balanced,  if  the  vausmrs  be  of  similar  shape 
and  correspond  with  J/Ir.  Atwood's  calculations,  their  tops  will 
form  many  abrupt  angles  and  indentations,  so  that  another  re- 
gular concentric  course  cannot  be  laid  upon  them.    If  these  an- 
.  gles  be  rounded  oS,  so  as  to  majce  the  tops  of  the  junusscirs  com- 
pose a  connected  cutvq,  then  dae  arch  will  not  be  a  system  of 
,;Wedges,  but  of  oblique  irregular  6gures  widely  different  from 
;;jKose  which  have  fa«en  the  subject  of  the  author's  investiga- 
"^tiww.  , 
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■    On  the  whole,  we  sincerSy  wigh,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  At-* 
wood's  credit  as  a  man  of  science,  that  he  had  never  suffered  tha 

present  Supplement  to  issue  from  the  press;  for  we  fear  diat 
veaderjof  svery  description  will  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  Though 
there  are  many  tables  and  calculations,  the  work  is  far  too  com- 
plex and  intricate  for  practical  men  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
enters  too  frequently  into  the  detail  of  triflmg  minutise  to 
please  the  mathematician.  It  contains  no  rules  for  ascertaining 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  different  kinds  of  arches }  it 
exhibits  no  method  of  determining  what  the  form  of  the  in-' 
,  trados  should  be,  when  that  of  the  extrados  is  fixed  by  circum- 
stances, and  -aice  versd  t  it  pretends  not  to  show  in  what  cases 
;here  wiU  be  a  miff  imum  aberration  from  the  theory;  nor,  though 
the  proposed  iron  bridge  across  the  Thames  w^s  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  publication,  does  it  contain  a  single  remark  tend- 
ing to  show  why  iron  is  preferable  to  wood  or  stone,  or  whether 
B  be  not  inferior  to  either. 


Ah.T.  V. — <Poesie  Lirkhe  dl  Leuclppo  Sgirh.  P.  A.  Socio  Delia 
R.  A.  di  Napoli,  e  di  Cortona,  ec.  8w.  \0s.  6d.  Boards.  White. 
ISO*.      ■ 

THIS  volume  has  a  splendid  exterior,  and  is  dedicated  to  sir 
Richard  Worsley :  the  contents  appear  to  us  of  very  secondary 
'   Talue.   The  first  poem  is  an  Ode  to  Peace :  in  the  tliird  stanza, 
the  author  thus  invokes  the  Trinity: — 

■     *  O  sacroaanta,  diva  Trinitate, 

Sorgente  etema,  onde  qua  giu  deriva 
Giustizia,  Amore,  Pace,  e  Caritate ! 
Chi  fia,  che  te  descriva  ?  ■ 
II  tuo  folgorc,  piu  del  sol  lucente, 
Abbaglia  la  mia  mente.'     p.  4. 
.   Soon  afterwards,  in  the  sixth  stanza,  allusions  occ^r  to  the 
■ebeilion  of  the  angels,  and  Satan  is  dissolved  into  allegory,  and 
personified  by  the  name  of  Invidia.    There  Is  something  un- 
pleasant, and  we  think  irreligious,  in  thus  levelling,  the  objects 
(^  Christian  worship  with  the  allegorical  personifications  of  tha 
poet..    A  little  further,  in  the  tenui  stanza, 
*  II  Ciel  propizio  eplende  ; 
.-    Ride  la  terra,  il  mare,  e  Citeria, 

Eelle  spighe  la  Dea,  , .     ' 

H  dio  ^B'  uve ;  e  Amor  l'  arco  riprende. 
Minerva,  e  Apolki  a  Glano  \  •  ■  : 

Chiudon  le  portej  ed  uila  PlutQ ^vand.'     p.  8. 

And  thus  the  heathen  divinities  are  all  introduced  as  beings 
of  eqyal  leality.  v,/ith  the  tlirce  personages  o£  the  original  aJ-» 
diess.    This  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is.  not  orthodoxy.  .  i 
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We  greatly  prefer  the  more  humorous  and  somewhat  pasto- 
ral turn  of  the  second  canzonet,  which  introduces  a  Tery  ami- 
able young  woman,  named  Chloris,  making  a  pudding,  or  ra- 
ther a  pancake,  for  her  lover's  dinner.  The  batter  is  firmed  of 
maize-flour,  and  is  called  polenta  in  Italian  :  ^he  author  mounts 
into  the  lyric  swing,  and  really  kicks  in  his  flight  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  sublimity.  We  shall  attempt  the  version  of  a  frag- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  stlmillatlng  our  own  lyric  poMs  to  turn 
Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery  into  a  series  of  odes.  That  there  may  be 
no  suspicion  of  caricature  on  our  part,  we  transcribe,  first,  the 
original  verseS. 

'  Or  la  polenta  appie«ta> 
Vediam  come  la  fa. 
L'  umore  bolle  gia  j 
La  fiamina  e'  soSia,  e  dcsta. 
Ecco  vi  pon  dpi  sale 
COn  mano  liberale. 

'  Con  le  robustq  braccta. 
La  pura  aurca  farina, 
Che  macino  ben  fina. 
Cava  da  la  bisaccia ;  ^ 
£  con  viso^aciiado. 
Pare  esser  Re  del  Mondo. 

•  La  Biondeggiantc  polve 
Pon  nel  boUente  umore, 
Ch'  agita  con  vigore 
Con  un  pal,  che  rivolve, 
Gia  soda  egli  la  mira, 
Veloce  il  |kiIo  gira. 

•  S<3TTa  toglier  forbito  ,  . 
Versa  la  maua  bionda,   . 

In  forma  ben  rotonda.  ; 

Ratio  cupo,  pullto 
Sollecito  prepara  ,;     ■ 

Per  la  vivatida  caia.    - 

'Sutiro,  e  cacioeletto,  "    ', 

Minuto  gr^uggiato,    ., 
E  lunge  tilo  a  hto 
Son  proDti  al  buon  eft;tto. 
Le  man*  si  lava  pria,  -   . 

Ch' ama  lajjubtia.       .  ...,._,.      -  - 

•  Spedito  ^M  le  fette 

TagSa  col  til  radente  J         '       .  '■ 

.    Nef  piatto  caldanMmte 
Ad  una  a2.  una  mette, 

E  dovuta  porzione  .  - . .        -  , 

'  l^i  buTTo,  e  cacio  pone.  '   ■    .' 
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*  n  piftttO  C^W  bene ; 
AlfbeO''!  ncciMnmila  ;  ' 

In  ^ttcNMa  lunda  < 

Dell' oiticel  sen  vkiK, 
Ivi  la  meiua  ropreita. 
Per  &m  onnai  la  feiu.'     ff.2t. 

*  AtpMc  the  hasty'pud&ig  i 
l,et  *■  WK  lun*  itii  made. 

llie  AnMc  is  vrak'd  by  bellowi : 
ftJtXf^'I  Kethet  the  water,. 
And  nit  is  freely  *trown. 

From  sBckfttn  driest  stowage* 
She  bruig»,  in  wooden  Kappet, 
With  rosy  arms  of  streaetli, 
The  meal  of  maize  well  boked ; 
His  jocund  goldai  &ce 
Becomes  the  King  of  Fknr. 

'  Awhile  the  frothy  dust 
O'er  heaves  the  boiSng  wave  ; 
Awhile  in  ran  the  bffle     ,, 
Beat*  down  hit  hiioyant  pritk  ; 
fitit  slowly  in  the  wnirlpool 
Absorb'd,  he  sinks  and  niiiigleB  ^ 
And  dower  twiiis  the  ladle, 
Detain'd  in  paity  miie. 

'  Soon  on  a  pewter  beocker   . 
The  stiffening  mass  is  pour'd. 

With  finely  ^^ed  (AeesCt 
With  butter,  gift  gf  chums 
TThe  glossier  surface  gild ; 
Now  plunge  the  glittering  blade^ 
Now  slice  the  redEang  dough. 
The  hiinng  pan  awaits ! 

Strow  on  each  cake  ence  mori-  same  grated  cbeete  ; 
And  while  the  brown  edge  curls,  ' 

With  parsley  minc'd,  aira  gariii^,    , 
Their  crii[uer  locks  adorn.     ' 

Now  b^  them  to  the  table — ■ 
The  witcheft  chann  i«  dwie. 

Athirdode,  on  the  Origin  and  Decay  of  l^ations,  andvarioas. 
elegant  annotations,  fill  up  the  r?st  of  this  volume: — the  author 
is  an  acidemician  of  the  Arcadi. 


—Transactions   ^  ihf,  jftruriaot  Philosophical  Society^ 

" 'a,  fir  fmmoti^  ta^lKuovuledge.     Vd.  F. 

Alto.     II.  Is.     SoartC.     > 


held  at  Philadelphia,  fir  frtmoti^  ta^4\Kuovjledge.     Vol.  I 


AMERICA*  m  every,  respect  ;i  j'qew  voAA,  ofiers  novelties 
of  di&rent  Undt^  and  holds  out  pit^ses  of  inf  oon^^lflpt  ya^ous,  - 
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^tensive,  and  uncommon.  Ho  Moner  was  dis  idon  teoantoi 
from  the  parent  stock,  no  lootier'  did  die  United  Sute*  feel  the 
independence  whtcfa  they  had  acquired,  than  two  philosophic  M-  ' 
tieties  be^an  to  fix  their  roots.  Boston,  which  firw,  in  the  ordet 
of  time,  aimed  at  an  independence  of  political  government,  wai 
iirst  also  to  evince  the  production  of  scientific  fruits.  Phil^ 
delphia  followed;  but  though  alike  in  politics^  their  literary 
fates  were  dissimilar.  The  lustre  of  the  former  was  temporary  | 
of  the  latter,  permanent.  Two  or  three  v(dumes  tef  mioated  we 
publications  of  the  society  of  Massachusetts;  that  of  PeniuyU 
rania  has  extended  furdier,  and  promises  a  successive  ofimring. 
in  our  former  series  we  have  pursued  the  labours  of  «cn  soi 
ciety ;  but,  on  the  whole,  have  not  found  our  expectation  grft^ 
tified.  The  world  was  new ;  the  field  untrodden.  We  ncpecfi- 
ed,  perhaps  unreasonably,  new  flowers  at  every  Step,  ne# 
animals  in  every  forest,  new  fossils  in  every  mountain ;  yet  W« 
believe  the  earlier  volumes  of  our  own  Philosophical  Ti;ansac- 
tions  can  display  as  n^ich  jiovelty,  eyen  front  this  very  conti- 
nent, as  the  American  publications  themselves  ;  amd  the  names 
of  Ccdden,  Garden,  Franklin,  and  Lining,  may  ester  twoGctt- 
fully  into  a  competition  wUh  tliose  cif  Barton,  BeauTOiS,  Rltten- 
house,  and  Rush.  The  two  last  volumes  were  to  us  nwre  in* 
teresting  and  important  than  the  twp  first;  and  the  pre^Mt  cMt> 
•(ains  some  papers  of  value.  Yet  we  must  remark,  that,  for  thi 
only  novelty  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  are  not  indebted  to  die 
American  Transactions. 

'  I.  Experiments  on  the  Transmission  of  Acids,  tai  othdr 
Liquors,  in  the  Fonn  of  Vapour,  over  several  Subttanoea  in  a 
hot  earthen  Tube.     By  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.' 

'II.  Experiments^relating  to  the  Change  of  Flacf  in,  dtfivrent 
Kinds  of  Air  through  several  interposing  Substances.  By  dtf 
same.'  , 

*  III.  ExperinKnts  relatiiig  to  the  Absorption  of  Air  by  Water, 
By  the  same.'  ' 

*  IV.  Miscellaneous  Experiments  rglating  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Pliloeiston.    By  the  same.       .  . 

'  v.  Experiments  on  the  Production  of  Air  by  the  'Fitezti^ 
cf  Water.    By  the  same.* 

*  VI.  Etperiments  on  Air  exposed  to  Hett  InniialaJi^Tube^ 
By  the  same.' 

As  Dr.  Pnettley,  when  he  lighted  lus  candle,  seHom  ibced 
it  under  a  bushel,  we  have  often  bef<H%  met  with  such  expeii- 
HtentG  and  such  arguments.  They  have  already  been  the  se&> 
jectsof  cdticism.  On  the  whole,  however^  We.  tht)j»ilw  editor 
does  not  yearly  difier  from  the  modem  thmiis|%  exc^  in 
words }  audf  as  a  tmfiBaea  o£  his  xtasaam^'ife  AtJt  MkCit  dht 
conclusitm  ef  his  mtb  pap«.  -  ■         <        ■   ■ 

'  l^eawd  uMnti>i£mno> ftMs tkM*  e^ptthaMW if  thtt  «M)to> 


iG        TVanimieiit^  thi'^Amtruan  PH/otepiwal  Saa^. 

Jvrhen-teduced'bj  any  mttmn  tw  tfae  state •£  m^^ew-.  ii  in  pin  coo* 
fprtcd  nto  pfik^atkcMed  air ;  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  method* 
jfiovided  byijbture  for  keeping  up  the  e^uUibnum  of  tbia  coHttitueiit 
put  of  the  atmo^here ;  ai  the  iiifluence  of  Aj-jSf  oo  grcwiag  vreetaMff 
K .  the  means  of  rQcniiting  that  other,  part  of  it ;  and  boui  of  them 
are  wihject  to  aBsorptitm  and  diminution  in  several  natural  jrocesses. 
Inflaininabieairlliave  also  shtWn  to  be  convertible  into  phlogisticaled 
*ir;  and  Aia  ib  ■another  means  of  supplying  the  atmosphere  with  this 
ingredient  in  its  fcompoaition. 

'  That  wratei"  conraine  phldpiston  I  have  sliewn  to  be  probable  front 
«eT«raI  contiderstiont,  c.'i^>eciaUy  that  of  it«  membting  metala  is  their 
property  of  being  CDoductora  «f  electricity ;  for  theie  Bubctances  cer- 
Uiiuy  qontiin  plw^iitoD,  if  there  be  any  such  thing.  Mercnry  also 
becomes  super-phloeisticated  by  agitation  io  water,  and  this  without 
Jinjit,  and  ^thout.piaoging  either  the  water  or  the  mercury  j  and  the 
tti))aiiiing  water  contains  no  more  oxygen  than  before,  for  the  air  ex- 
pelled ffotn  it  is  not  more  pure  but  considei^bly  less  so,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly free  frorti  acidity. 

"'  I  would  farther  observe  that  ihese  cKperiments,  which  prove  the 
ConTerskm  of  water  nn-J  phlogisticated  air,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
antipMoci«tilf'~tfie«ry,  which  makes  water  rrsolvabte  into  dephlogisti*- 
«3ted  aud  inflammable  air ;  but  that  they  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
JiypotKu&of  waGdr  being  the  basis  of  every  kind  of  air,  the  difference 
betwee*  tl^m  depending  upon  the  addition  i^  some  priodples  which 
jwe  areoot  able  to  ascertain  by  weigltt,  Also,  <if  any  apecies  of  a'.r 
be  entitled  to  the  ^peUation  of  bydngen,  it  is  ghlogistoo,  ood  not  inr 
|^SBi^'^le.»n'.   r-  40.       . 

Our  readers  have  been  for  some  time  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  this -bold  dsperimcntalist  and  indefatigable  writer. 

■VIIj  Some  Account  of  tlie  poisonous  and  injurious  Honey 
of  North  America.     Bv  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.  D.' 

■  '-  We  nfefi  scarcely  owCrve,  that,  as  honey  is  collected  ^m 
t>ki^i.so  it  must  partake  of  their  quaRtirs.     If-  the  plants  be 

'  poisonous,  so  will  be  the  honey.  The  hunter,  who,  in  the 
emergeijcies  of  his  pred»rrous  mode  of  life,  trusts  to  honey,  has 
f6und  that  the  reddish-brown,  or  crimson-coloured  honey,  when 
efthore  than- usual  conaistenee,  ia  generafly  deleterious.  Th!» 
rule  iri^,  as  our  author  remarks,  be  subject  to  exceptions,  but 

■  irf'cdrtect'as^  a' .general  pi>epo«ilioil.  AH  honey,  when  new,  will 
^iagree  wi^  nowcls  habitually  irritable ;  a  qnality  which  rc 
kwea  by  ke^rig.  Poisonous  honey  also  is-said  to  forego  its  ill 
effects  by  -age,  as  well  as  by  boiling  or  straining.  Its  effects 
are'Aose  of  liaftotic  ■  tegetabtes,  which  are  reliercd  by  their 
appropriate  remediesi  'Fne  pfenM  chiefly  injurious  to  diis  nro- 
ductit>A  t^bees,  are  the  kabnra  latifolia,  angimifblia,  and  nir' 
mM^  and-difc  Anilromeda  mariaiia."  That  the  fiesh  l»f  anhnals 
'■Irho  }iaT#  fod'  on  these  plants  is  ^Mnous,  we  think  less  proba- 
bH,-dwtiglH^i'^F^re  seme  striking 'fectfl  in  aapport  of'  such  ah 
opinion ;  and  the  circumstance  of  -musdes  becomkig  injurious 

'^f«e«a^l^iraMHih^-;&o4|3leaiM«ttiK.ti:guiAenb-j  Some  of  the 
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Tmiifactinu  eftieAhiff-ieM  PiiienfiMeai-S»atij.         Vl 

ipoisMHnu  feogi  ooBbibute,  In  our  author's  optMOn,'  to  die  4M- 
terious  eftcts  of  honey ;  bat  wc  suipect  that  their  juicei  aov 
proach  too  nearijr  an  animal  ttature,  to  formasy  p«n  of  x  nik- 
"Stance  so  closely  allied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom^  Scnne  odwr 
vegetables  are  suspected  of  having  a  similar  tendency;  as  therfatv 
dodendron  maxtmum,  the  azalea  undiflora,  and  the  datura  stra^ 
tnoniiim.  In  theoid  world,  the  honey  has  alto  been  sometimes 
found  poisonous ;  and  it  is  singular  that  this  has  happened  wliere 
some  of  these  flowers  have  been  frequent.  Diflerent  passages 
from  ancient  authors  are  adduced  on  this  subject,  in  whicb^ 
among  some  remarks  of  interest  and  value,  the  author  suggests 
a  suspicion  that  the  taxuj  of  Virgil  is  the  box.  It  is  still  c^lej 
taxo  in  Corsica;  and  the  honey  prepared  from  its  flaiwers  is  Said 
to  be  deleterious.  Virgil,  however,  mentions.  tIso  \the  ^h»W; 
but  he  speaks  of  the  Corsicart  tree  in  his  advice  for  removing  it 
to  a  distance  from  the  hives  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  Aat  he 
may  here  use  the  Corsican  name  for  the  box,  as  in  other  pUr 
.sagea  be  employs  the  Roman — 

Sic  tua  Cyrnieas  fvgiart  examina  taxoe. 

*  VIIL  On  the  Ephoron  Leakon,  usually  called  the  Wlute 
riy  of  Passaick  River.     By  Dr.  Williamson.' 

l!1iis  peculiar  insect,  it  is  supposed,  forms  an  eighth  genus- o£ 
the  order  of  neuroptera.  Its  limits  are  very  conttned.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  larv;e  ;  but  the  perfect  insect  Hterally  flu& 
ters  '  its  hour,  and  then  is  seen  no  more.'  It  is  uiimated  in 
the  evening,  from  its  chrysalis,  and  never  sees  the  sun.  Its  great 
work  of  re-production  is  concluded  in  an  hour,  and  it  then  dies. 

*  IX.  Remariis  on  certain  Articles  Eound  in  on  Indian  Tumu- 
lus at  Cincinnati,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.     By  George  Turner.' 

These  articles  are  described  in  the  tiyenty-second  number  c^ 
the  fourth  volume  of  these  Transactions.  What  that  author 
has  described  as  compositions,  Mr.  Turner  asserts  to  be  natural 
productions ;  and  consequently  supports  the  ailments  we  ad- 
duced against  the  western  territory  having  been  ever  the  resi- 
^lence  of  a  very  enlightened  civilised  race. 

■'X.  A  Drawing  and  Description  of  the  Clupea  Tyrannus 
and  Oniscus  Prxgustator.  By  Benjamin  Henry  LaCrobe, 
F.  A.  P.  8.' 

This  paper  contains  a  fact  of  peculiar  curiosity.  The  bay- 
alewife,  a  species  of  clupea  not  yet  accurately  ascertained,  m 
going  up  the  York,  River,  in  Virgmia,  has  always  an  insect  a& 
tached  to  its  mouth.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  tinctly,  the  oniscus 
f  hysodes  of  Lituncus,  which,  he  remarks,  inhabits  the-  ocean. 
Its  attachment  therefore  to  the  herring  is  only  temporary,  and 
when  the  animal  i3  fat  and  in  kind.  When  the  lish  returns,  Ke 
ip  leaa  and  disregarded,  so  that  whether  its  paraaue  forsakes 
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-Urn.  is  not  kiMnra.  The  cuTiMity,'h(ifirev«r,  coasMi^  ia  tlw'  size 
o£  die  insect*  nnd  the  filsce  of  tu  MtwAaaeaU  tt  u  singular* 
that  msay-fidie^  when  in  kind,  have  these  parant«»t  {nnicularly 
the  labnpn.  Insects  hare  them  also,  as  the  Jbbster,  in  the  same 
CBicumstances.  Even  this  insect  has  its  lice,  which  resemble 
-leedica. 

*  XI.  A  Description  of  a  newly  invented  Globe  Time-Piece. 
By  the  ReY.  Burgiss  Allii<Hi,  A.  M.' 

*  XII.  A  Dtescription  of  the  •  Peudant  Planetarium.  By  tlie 
4aine.' 

ThedescTiptioni  of  these  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  we 
caiuibt  abridge,  or  render  intelligible  without  the  phtes. 

'  XIU.  On  the  Use  of  the  Thermometer  in  Naviga6on.  By 
William  Strickland." 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  current,  which, 
presung  from  the  west  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes  out 
'between  the  southern  point  of  West  Florida  and  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  proceeds  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
till,  assuming  a  north-eastern  direction,  it  crosses  the  Atlantic, 
and,  again  verging  to  the  south,  reaches  the  African  coast,  be- 
tween Cape  Bajador  and  Cape  Blanco.  Its  most  norti^inily 
point  is  in  about  latitude  +3°  nearly,  on  the  south  of  the, Great 
Bank  of  Nevrfbundtand.  This  cl\rrent,  as  it  washes  the  burping 
ciMsts  within  the  tropics,  retains  its  heat  for  a  long  time )  and 
as  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  Gulf-stream  is  of 
imponance  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  since  it  may  naturally  assist 
ta  Tctard  the  navigator,  so,  by  using  the  thermometer,  it  ha^ 
been  found  of  singular  utility  in  correcting  the  reckoning.  This 
jwpcr  doe*  not  contain  the  first  information  on  the  siUiject  j  but 
Mr,  Strickland's  observations  are  more  minute  and  extensive 
than  ^ose  cf  his  predecessors.  Our  author  suspects  with  great 
veason,  thabahranch of  the  Gulf-stream  extends  from  its  most 
northern  point  to  the  north  and  the  east,  parallel  to  the  Great 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.  But  the  extent  and  the  real  direction 
df  the  Golf-stream  are  not  very  accurately  known.  It  seems  to 
be  turned  from  the  eastern  or  north~eastem  directbn,  to  the  south- 
east, by  the  Azores  and  Canary  islands.  It  is  also  highly  pro- 
habla  that  the  stream  divides  at  the  point  mentioned  by  our 
author;  and  that  one  branch,  though  considerably  cooled,  reaches 
Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  as  the  productions  of  the  Gi^  o( 
Mexico  have  been  washed  on  these  uiores^ 

'  XIV,  Su  tes  Vcgetaux,  les  Polypes  et  les  Insectes.     By 
Dupom  de  Nemours. — On  Vegetables,  Polypes,  and  Insects,  by 
DuBoat  dfl  Nemours.' 
'lals  very  lively  and  ingenious  paper  aheuld  have  been  translated*. 

*  If  the  society  bfl  w  far  French,  as  to 'think  a  translation  rnincoeisary,  t'hp 
priTiherissotruty  Enjlish,  as  tu  make  it  with  dilfiriilty  intollijitili;,  fcvin  the 
ui  ptM>.«rrt>T«.  "..:■,, 
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^W«  BMH  partially  supply  Ae  office,  though  irmlLiaikcvvk'- 
accowK  somewhat  too  extensive.  We  telea  a  aentenoe  ar  tata 
fram  the  begihnnigt  as  a  ipecinen  of  the  author's  mannw.- 

*Jt  is  «UV|  and  ^eihapt  natural)  to  condudSf  tkat  aa  tiami  wb^ 
comnuta  mcb  ravage*  as  man,  viW.  treat  whh  little  comidenidoD  the 
plant!  which  tuSei  themselves  to  be  devoured  without  r    '  '    ~        '"  ' 


1  wduU  not  OBeod  the  roses.  Ivo  one  u ,  qiare  ready  tbiB  I  am  to 
believe  tbat  ever^  tree  ii  the  atylam  or  the  ptican  aftome^  Afrnplb* 
p.  104. 

Our  audior  then  follows  the  beaten  track,  in  pointing  oat  the 
minute  shades  of  difference  between  aiumals  and  vcgetablet. 
In  their  Tc-proiiuctiaa,  the  latter  approach  the  former,  while 
animals  that  ^re  re-produced  by  cuttings  are  almost  vegetables- 

'  Is  a  plant  a  kind  of  animal  deprived  of  eyes,  ears,  and  le^  anj 
recompensed  for  these  wants  by  a  multitude  of  mouthi,  of  superior 
and  inferior  arms,  hands,  and  re-productive  organs ;  the  astonnhins 
number  of  whose  pleasures  uippltes  the  want  of  that  reciprocal  re- 
turn, the  deGciency  of  poignancy  and  enerey .' — An  apple-tree  bear* 
t^OOO  flowers ;  100,000  female  organs,  andfour  times  as  many  male  ( 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  capable  of  enjoyment  at  the  same  time — What 
happi^iessl  I«  a  plant,  then,  a  familv,  a  republic,  a  kind  of  livinj^ 
^ive,  whose  inhabitants,  the  citizens,  the  members,  are  fed,  in  conuBODt 
in  the  refectory  ;  but  where  each  flower,  or  rather  each  stamen  an^ 
pistil,  is  sn  individual,  having  its  peculiar  animation ;  its  imperioita 
and  pleasibg  wants  ;  pleasures,  happiness,  and  su&erinFS,  all  its  own? 
Js  it  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  ? — This  is  worth  examining.*    r,  10^, 

The  inquiry  is  truly  Dnrvriiuan,  and  the  paper  is  written  iti 
rite  modem  style  of  Frenchmen ;  but  it  displays  genius,  and 
opens  some  sources  of  inquiiY  which  seem  not  to  have  occilVu 
Ted  to  pEeceding  authors.  M.  de  Nemours  proceeds,  in  this 
lively  maimer,  to  explain  the  vegetable  physiology  (  hut  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  a  ptocess  uudMOUs  to 
combustion  takes  place,  on  me  union  of  the  external  au  with 
that  poured  out  by  the  plant,  and  the  consequent  fonhatiMl  of 
water.  We  allow  that  the  diseases  of  plants  are  man  Mc^ 
managed  than  those  of  aniniids,  and  that  we  can  cure  t  MgCt4- 
ble  of  a  gangrene  by  cutting  off'  its  head — a  plan  not  qulU  to 
safe  in  the  human  body.  He  concludes,  bom  his  account,  diU 
{dants  are  not  only  animals,  but  confederations  of  animals.  '  Is 
this  all  ? '  he  adds : '  No,  indeed  i  this,  so  far,  ia  nothiag.'   ' 

He  pioce«ds  to  flowers  t  con«decs  thecommoahnviaphMdite 
plants  as  hHsms,  and  distingui^es  the  timiii  from  tne  bold 
females,  the  co<]uettes  from  toe  pmdes,  &c.  In  the  dii^cous 
^tnts,  th«  nuka  are  mebacholy,  ^tMstwed  imhA*(  the  females, 
t«nd«r  md  resigned,  waitti^  the  mament  when  the  Zephyr  will 
be  prAjntious  to  iheir  wishes.  He  th«n  compares  ffanto  and 
ja;»ect$.    Tbe  panod  of  die  growth  of  <hc  former  ■»  that  of  the 


■to         Tfwaaetiatu-^tiie  American  PhilosephpsahSmHif. 
|wra.'Mdi:ckT^di9-;   the  efflorescevcpi  tliat  oif~.-tfce.-biUtevfly, 
Those  [riaiitt  whose-baik  is  tender  and  medulla  Hbundrot  are 
wonn^  which  mvy  be  propagated,  )ikii  such  ammalsj  fay  csttJDgs; 
and  the  same  changes  of  situation ,  and  circumstances  are  boroe 

'l>y  each  without  injury.     Flowers,  "difFerent  from  plams,  ibsbrb 

"oxygen,  and  throw  out  azote. 

■  *  ThisosygeOiofwhich  flowers  are  so  creedy,  and  whkh  they  ahaorb 
'id  rapidly  and  cDpiousiy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  may  be  eoiphatically 
•tyled  vital  air.  It  sets  theni  on  fire  :  they  love,  they  enjoy.  ■  Does 
,  it  constitute  tbe  loVcs  of  the  plant,  or  its  own  ?  Perhaps  both.  The 
mother  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  lier  children,  of 
children  which  make  a  part  of  herself.  The  plaat  is  become  a  but> 
terfly,  or  rather  is  covered  by  a  crowd  of  butterfly  plants  of  both 
eexes,  drawn  from  itself.  These,  Lke  other  butterniesj  have  a  very 
Abort  life,  which 'they  carelessly  spend  in  pleasure,  without  wiahipg  to 
extend  it.  Their  tenderness  is  exhaled  in  perfume;  they  are,  inces- 
santly occupied  with  pleasure,  and  in  the  woijt  of  re-production  ;  and 
sink  when  it.is  completed,  leaving,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovary,  eggs 
fruitful  and  fecundated. 

.'  Do  you  find  the  resemblance  sufliciently  exact  ?  Do  you  still 
consider  the  distance  between  the  nymph  or  the  nymphs  of  a  mimosa 
and  tbe  soul  of  a  mite,  incommensurable  ?  I  determine  nothing — I 
am  only  a  curious  child — I  bring  you  the  flowers  I  have  collectedt 
'and  the  butterflies  I  have  caught.  Leanipd  professors,  tell  me  what 
^heyarel-     p.  115., 

■ :  This  may  be  pronounced  fanciful ;  but  we  think  we  see  the 

germs  of  science  and  of  new  discoveries.    The  idea  that  a  plant  ' 
:i$  a  ebngeries  -  pf  animated  parts,  must  not  be  hastily  thrown 
*way.     It  is,  indeed,  Bailer's  and  Bonnet's  j  but  not  clearly 

IwotiRht  fiH-miFd  by  th«m. 
■/  Xy.  Memoir  on  the  Analysis  of  Black  VomiL     By  pr. 

baac  Cathrgll.' 

.  This  la  a  singular  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  result  is  truly 
.unexpected.    The  matter  discharged,  previous  to  the  black 

«(Mnit,wa3fii3t,of  the  cokijir  of  whey ;  then  yellowish,  from  tbe 

ttucus  it  contained ;  afterwards  dark,  as  if  mixed  with  ashes. 
.On  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  an  acid  in  a  free  ttate  !  no 

ffoagiiJable. matter  or  carbonic  add  either  separate  or  combined. 

TTie  acid  J*,noi  the  sulphuric,  but  seems  to  resemble  the  muria- 
.tie.     The.  fluid' contains  no  ammonia,  eartli,  lime,  or  calcareous 

salts;  no  metallic  matter,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  water. 
■      The  l^Klc.  votnit  consists  of  dark  flakes,  difliised  in  a  yellow- 

cqloured  dfid.  Tbis  flui^,  too,  contains  kn  acid,  which  is  neither 
.carbonic>  pb^j^horic,  nor  sulphuric;  with  a  brge  proportion  of 

water  and:  cottUBOn  salt ;  but  without  lime,  afiimonia,  or  any 
'  pMtallic  stibsiCance.  The  black  flakes,  iowwer,  cdauin  iron, 
,and  an  .unctuous  matter,  an^logoutprobablyto spermaceti, with- 

put:  apy.  mixture,  oi  lirn^.'    Wh^a  its  £ensibie  qualities  were 
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examined,  h  was  not  found  to  posRess  the  stightMt  acninoii|r  { 
nor  was  it,  even  in  large  qunntitiesj  injunoda  to  any  animal  ta 
whom  it  was  given.  Dr.  Cathrall  has  next  examined  the  t)|»- 
nions  of  authors  respecting  this  substance.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  putrid  bile,  of  putrid  blood,  or  of  bo^ 
mixed,  of  the  bilious  coat  of  the  stomach,  separated  by  morti.- 
fication ;  or  bile  changed  to  a  black  colour  by  its  union  witli 
the  (supposed)  septic  aciil.  He  shows  very  clearly  and  incon- 
trovertibly  that  it  is  produced  by  neither  cause.  The  £^y 
matter  itself  is  traced  to  the  gall-b!add«r,  and  is  evidently  a 
depraved  secretion.  The  mucus  is  probably  from  the  stomachy 
and  in  a  similar  state.  We  may  add,  in  confirmation  of  our 
author's  opinion,  that,  in  that  debilitated  state  of  the  stomach, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  worn  out,  the  matter  ejected  is  ofiten  of  a 
siihiiar  kind ;  aud,  previous  to  it,  the  bile  discharged  is  appa- 
rently oily.  Yet  we  ought  to  add,  from  Dr.  Catbrall's  paper, 
that,  when  putrid  blood  is  combined  with  either  of  the  mineral 
acids,  and  diluted  with  an  infusion  of  green  tea,  it  resembles 
very  n^rly  in  appearance  aud  smell  the  discharge  wliich  is  the 
subject  of  this  article.  We  remember  that,  when,  ca/uii  Jw 
vent4  cinsule  Pianco,  we  meditated  an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  ' 
aud  designed  it  for  a  thesis,  with  this  title,  He  BiU,  quatenus 
Febritim  Causa,  with  a  view  to  showthat  its  altered  appearance 
was  the"  elFect  rather  than  the  cause  of  fevers,  a  subject  which 
we  wish  to  See  pursued. 

'  XVI.  Observations  on  the  Soda,  Magnesia,  and  Lime,  Coiit 
tained  in  the  Water  of  the  Ocean  ;  Viewing  that  they  operate 
advantageously  there  by  neutralising  Acids,  and  among  others 
the  Septic  Acid,  and  that  Sea-Water  may  be  rendered  fit  for 
washing  Clothes  without  the  Aid  of  Soap.  By  Samuel  L.Miu 
chill,  of  New-York.' 

We  find  little  novelty  in  this  paper  ;  the  only  pretensions  tft 
it  consist  in  the  information  that  barilla,  added  to  sea-water, 
will  fit  it  for  washing  seamen's  shirts.  The  septic  acid  is  brought 
forward  vrithout  any  apparent  reason,  and  to  no  real  purpose. 

'  XVII.  Description  of  a  St^pper  for  the  Openings  by  which 
the  Sewers  pf  Cities  receive  tlie  Water  of  their-Drains.  ByMr. 
John  Fraser,  of  Chelsea,  London.' ' 

The  plan  appears  judicious  and  convenient,  but  cannot  be 
easily  rendered  intelligible. 

'  XVIII.  A  Memoir  on  Animal  Cotton,  or  the  Insect  Fly- 
Carrier.  By  M.  Baudry  des  Lozieres,  Member  of  several  Aca- 
demies, and  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at 
Cape  Fraricais.' 

The  fly  is  the  little  animal  so  injurious  to  the  casS^da  plants, 
from  which  it  is  denominated.  An  the  latter  period,  however, 
cf  ita  larva  state,  its  skin  is  pierced  by  imiumerable  ichneumons. 
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'  A  fifrtni^t  after  the  ichnmimnflks  hare  tliiwcfutf  fdopMiMt 
ik^T  eggs  by  perforating,  the  unfoitunate  cauada^jvoniit  that  i«  to 
ny,  Bome  time  in  the  rooitth  of  Auguat,  tliQM  egg*  ioxj  be  Been,  by 
the  tnip  of  a  microscope,  hatching  on  the  body  of  that  aoiaaal. 
.  <  Those  egga  are  all  batched  at  the  taine  moment,  and  it  ii  impoi- 
sble  to  eaten  the  moral  point  oF  time  which  may  intervene  between 
the'binh  of  one  and  that  of  another.  At  one  rfance,  the  caisada- 
worm  is  «een  ca\'ered  with  aB  the  little  wonqa  that  trare  just  been 
hatched.  They  iasue  out  of  kim  at  every  pore,  and  that  ommMeJ 
nih  covenhim  so  entirely,  that  nothing  can  be  perceived  but  the  top 
ftf  bia  bead.  He  then  turai  to  a  dirty  white:  the  little  wsrma  ^peer 
{>bck  to  the  eye,  but  their  true  cotour  is  a  deep  brown. 

*  Tbii  operation  lasts  hardly  more  than  an  hour,  and  i>  f(4)ow«j 
by  another  which  is  not  much  longer  but  which  ia  much  inove  curi* 
wia. 

*  At  soon  a&  the  worms  are  batched,  ani  without  quitting  the 
^t  where  the  egg  ia  which  they  have  broken  through,  they  yield  a 
bqnid  gum,  whicn,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  stir,  becoraea  so- 
Ed  and  ilimy. 

"  At  the  eame  time^  and  by  a  ginuhaneous  motion,  ibey  raiae 
^maelves  on  their  lower  CKtremity,  shake  their  heads  and  one  half 
t£  their  bodies,  and  awing  themselves  in  every  direction.  Notf  is  go- 
jng  tq  begin  an  operatiqu  which  will  afford  the  gtvateat  delight  to 
tbc  admirer  of  nature. 

<  £acb  of  those  animaleiiU  works  himself  a  small  and  almost  iirmeiw 
ceplible  cocoon  in  the  shape  of  an  eg^,  in  which  he  wraps  himseU  up. 
Thus,  tbey  make,  as  it  were,  their  winding-sheet.  They  se<;m  to  be: 
bom  but  to  die. 
.  *  Those  millions  and  millions  of  cocoons,  tSi  close  to  each  other, 
xthI  the  formation  of  which  has  not  taken  two  hours,  form  a  white 
robe  in  which  the  caseada-worm  appears  elegantly  clothed.  While 
they  are  thus  decking  him,  he  remains  in  a  state  of  almost  lethargic  , 
torpidity. 

'  As  SOCHI  as  this  covering  is  woven,  and  the  little  workman  wha 
km  made  it  have  retired  and  hid  themselve*  in  their  cells,  fhe  woni^ 
•Bdetvpuia  to  rid  himself  of  those  barbarous  guests,  and  of  the  robe 
which  contains  them;  but  he  does  not  succeed  m  thiaattempt  without 
ibe  greatest  efforts. 

'  He  comes  out  of  llu»kind  of  enclosure,  entirely  ftaccld  and  dull : 
instead  of  his  former  fat  and  shining  appearance,  his  akin  now  ap~ 
pears  Babby,  wrinkled  and  dirty,  and  gives  him  the  appearance  of 
decrepitude.  He  n  now  au  exhausted,  suffering  being,  threatened 
i»rith  appi'oaehing  death. 

'  He  will  still  gnaw  a  few  leaves,  but  he  no  longer  eats  With  that . 
vsracious  appetite  which  indicated  an  active  and  vigorous  constitu-  - 
tton.  Shortly  afterwards  he  passes  to  the  state  of  a  chrysalis ;  and 
sfter  giving  life  to  thousands  of  eggs,  be  suddmly  tosea  hia  own* 
leaving  to  the  cukivator,  who  has  not  yet  bethought  himsdf  of  calcic 
btior  the  advaiitage  tbu  he  may  draw  from  hinit  an  advantage  vtuct 
.  may  be  *o  improved  as  to  much  more  thait  compensate  the  ravsicafi 
which  he  occasiojiG.'     P.  153. 
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TraituetMu  ^the  Aaurkan  Pb'doso^cai  Stdetj^         4^ 

'  ~*rUfi  eooaa  tmj  be  tpan  vithoat  any  ptepantigo.  Bnt  the 
iMXhor  speaks  on  this  sufaject  with  the  wann  eathusiasm  of  bia 
nation.  Nothing  is  difficult  to  a  Frenchman,  but  the  executioa 
of  his  projects. 

*  XIX.  t^ote  concermng  a  V^etable  found  under  Grotfnd. 
In  a  Letter  from  Colonel  Bull.* 

The  flower  is  a  lilac,  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved, 
with  little  alteration  of  its  shape  or  colours,  in  solid  day.  Dr. 
Sarton,  jn  his  introductory  letter,  adopts  the  strange  idea  of  its 
havii^  vegetated  in  that  spot;  and  hurries,  with  injudicious  ra- 
pidity, to  a  questioni  Whether  the  vegetables,  whose  impressiotiB 
we  meet  with  on  free-stone,  &c.  may  not  have  passed  through 
all  dieir  stages  of  existence  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Hunn 
boldt  would  have  told  him,  that  plants  will  grow  without  ligh^ 
and  even  have  some  shade  of  green ;  but  no  one  could  have  m- 
formed  him  that  plants  will  grow  without  air. 

'  XX.  Astronomical  and  Thermom e trie al  Observations  made 
at  the  Confluence  of  the  Mississipi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  By  An- 
drew Ellicott,'  '■ 

'  XXI.  Astronomical  and  Thermometrical  Obsen-ations  made 
on  the  Boundary  between  the  United  States  and  His  Catholic 
Majesty,     fiy  the  same.' 

These  observations  are  truly  valuable,  though  the  determina- 
tion of  the  limits  between  the  possessions  of  his  catholic  man 
jesty  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  of  no  consetjuence  by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana,  a  cession  not  more  important  from  it» 
vast  extent,  than  from  the  command  it  gives  to  the, western  ter- 
ritoty  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississipi.  The  observations, 
however,  we  cannot  abridge.  Those  on  the  thermometer  are 
only  singular,  as  showing  the  extreme  cold  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississipi  and  Ohio,  lat.  27"  V  25"  north,  long.  88'  50'  42* 
west  of  Greenwich,  on  the  2tth  of  January,  1796 — viz.  17 
below  0.  This  difl^ers  2°  in  longitude,  and  IV  In  latitude, &om 
the  position  irt  Mr.  Hutchins's  map.  The  latitude  of  Natchez 
was  found  to  be  31°  S3'  48*  north;  longitude  91°  29'  16".  Of 
New  Orleans,  the  north  latitude  is  29°  .57'  28",  the  longitude, 
west  of  Philadelphia,  15'  5'  15"}  90°,  very  nearly,  west  of 
trreenwich. 

<  XXII.  ObMrratiooc  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.  By  Joseph 
Clay,  M.  A;  P.  S.' 

This  is  an  anempt  to  correct  the  old  fancy  of  the  prolate 
sphsemdat  figttte  o£  the  earth,  as  brought  forward  by  the 
visionary  St.  Pierre.  The  aiidior  might  £*ve  been  beUer  em- 
ployed, and  the  pages  more  profitably  filled. 

'  XXJil.  Description  of  some  Improvements  in  the  common 
F(re-f  lace,  accompanied  with  Models,  o^red  to  the  Constdera-' 
tion  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  By  C.  W.  Peale, 
snd  his  Sou  Raphadle.' 
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4^  ]krs.  GufirU^-t  Tour  through  thi  Tiurida. 

■ '  TTik  plan  is  Terjf  ingenEous ;  but;  we  snSptfS,  is  liable  tt  'Sxc 
•inconvenience "experienced  from  the  Rutnford -stoves — was.  fill- 
ing At'  room  with  4iist : — we  can  give  no  kleli  of  the  conttivance 
wuhout  the  plate. 

'  AppendiXf — The  followiiig  papers,  being  tranimitted  by  candidates 
|oTtheprentium  wliich  witf  offered  by  the  society  "  for  the  best  method 

'of  preventing  the  premature  decay  of  peach  trees,"  were  considered  a» 

,  Tery  deserving  of  pubh'c  attention.  It  was  therefore  detwmined  that 
the  preminm  of  sixty  dallars  should  be  divided  between  their  respec- 

'  ti  ve  authors,  and  that  the  papers  should  be  interted  in  the  Trauac- 
tioo*.' 

'  N°  I.  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  preventing  the  prema- 
Jore  Decay  of  Peach  Trees,     By  John  Ellis,  of  New-Jersey. 

"  '  N"  II.  pescription  of  a  Method  of  cultivating  Peach  Tree% 
with  a  View  to  prevent  their  premature  Decay  },  confirmed  by 
the  Esperience  of  Forty-five  Years,  in  Delaware  State  and  the 
Western  parts  (rf  Pennsylvania.     By  Thomas  Coulter,  Esq.  of 

Bedford  Connty,  Pennsylvania.' 

These  papers  are  incapable  of  abridgement,  and  of  local  im- 
portance only. 


'Art.  VII— :<f  Tour  perhrmtd  in  the  Tears  1795-fi,'  through  the 
Taiiridat  or  Crimea,  tie  ancient  Kingdom  of  Bosphor us,  tbeotue>- 
pa-werful  Republic  of  Tauric  Cherson,  and  all  the  t^her  Countries 
on  the  uortb  Share  of  the  Euxine,  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Peace  <^ 
Ksihiar^t  and  yatsy  ;  iy  Mrs.  Maria  Guthrie,  formerly  Act- 
ing J}irectress  ^the  Imperial  Convent  Jor  the  Education  of  the 
■     fctnale  Nobility  tf  Russia  i  described  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  her 
Husband,' the  Editor,    Mqtthew  Guthrie,    M.D.iifc.      The 
.     ivLole  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Tour  along  the  Euxiae  Coast, 
from  the  Dniester  to  the  Cuban ;    -with  Engravings  of  a  great 
Naaiher  of  ancient  Coins,  Medals,  Monuments,  Inscriptions,  an^ 
Btbtr  curious  Objects,    ito.     II.  1  Is.  6d.    Beards.     Cadell  arui 
'     D^vies. 

THIS  peculiar  and  interesting  coimtiy  we  have  visited  under 
the  conduct  of  dilFerent  travellers,  from  the  volatile  and  supejv 
ficia)  Jady  Craven,  to  tlie  more  judicious  ind  scientific  Pallas^ 
BO  that  scarcely  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.  The  pr^ 
*ent  letters  present  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the 
lively  and  aeverci  for  we  pass  from  the  light  pleasing  lemails 
.and  descRpti<MTs  of  Mrs.  Guthrie,  to  the  more  solid  antiqnariui 
Te^earches  of  her  husband,'  assisted  fay  the  archbishop  Eugeniua, 
.who,  we  are  told  more  than  once,  wrote  *;he  prptty  Greek 
vetiee'  on  Dr.  Guthrie's,  Russian  Antiquities.  On  the  whole> 
however,  this  tour  is  ntfitten  in  a  pleasing,  interetting  ni»ineri 
and  contaios  an  enteiuining>  we  believe  a  verj  faith^  account 
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tS  the  ancient  kingdom  of  dn  Bosporus.  Our  fair  tntrdler 
soueht,  in  these  soumem  reKic»is,  a  lonedyforitnpiiredhealtk] 
Without  success.  Disease,  however,  did  not  check  h«  .spirit  or 
fancjr.  SAiE  Bometimes  trifles  agieeabl}',  and  her  man  seru»ia 
remaiks  are  often  solid  and  judicious. 

Onle  great  object  of  the  editor's  attention  is  to  estdlish  the 
Existence  tif  former  Greek  ccloiues  on  the  noRhem  ^re  of  the 
£uxine.  This  he  has  at  least  rendered  highly  probatde ;  nor  a 
it  very  Unlikely,  as  he  also  contends,  that  Ovid  may  have  beea 
permitted  an  occasional  residence  in  a  mild^  or  securer  situatioii 
than  that  of  Tomi.  Yet,  if  Ovidipol,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnie- 
ster, were  really,  at  the  latter  part  of  his  ba3irfunent,his  retreat,  it 
was  scarcely  in  a  milder  climate,  though  at  a  distance  from  the 
Getic  incursions.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  small  butt 
discovered  there  was  that  of  Julia,  or  that  the  tomb  was  the 
sepiilchre  of  the  poet.  It  was  evidently  the  station  of  a  Greek 
colony,  and  here  the  Russians  probably  learned  the  songs,  dance^ 
and  dirersions,  in  which  they  so  much  resen^e  that  ingemous 
and  lively  nation. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  dates  her  first  letter  fromNicolaef,  on  the  hanb 
of  die  Bog,  which  Is  now  a  naval  arsenal,  on  account  of  the  f^ 
eility  of  access  and  the  depth  of  water.  Tinlber,  however,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  naval  stores  must  be 
procured  from  a  distance,  and  good  \rater  brought  by  oxen  from 
springs  not  nearer  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  Add  to  these  io- 
conveniences,  that  the  stone  of  which  the  city  is  built,  has  bew 
Mpposed  to  absorb  moisture  rapidly  and  to  impart  it  gradually. 
Ine  country  around,  as  we  have  on  former  occasions  observed, 
ha?  been  deserted  by  the  ocean,  and  consequently  calcareous 
secondary  strata  only  are  met  with.  The  ground  forsaken  by 
the  sea  consists  of  sandy  deserts,  covered  however  with  some 
herbage ;  or  is  hard,  like  baked  mud,  and  only  admits  of  the 
growth  of  trees  when  this  crust  is  penetrated,  and  an  openmg 
made  for  the  roots  to  reach  the  softer  strata.  This  continues, 
till  (he  mountains,  which  diversify  the  Taurida,  rise  about  the 
middle  of  the  peninsula  east  and  west,  opposing,  as  usual,  a 
broad  resisting  basis  on  the  south,  to  impede  the  further  a^ 
ciirsions  of  the  ocean. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  steps  back  to  notice  the  importance  of  the  ac- 
-  quisitions  of  Russia^  by  the  command  of  the  Btack  Sea,  and 
paiticulariy  the  fortress  of  Ocksakof,  which  commands  the  Bog 
and  die  Dniester.  As  a  frontier  toRussia,  from  tlu  incursions 
'  of  the  Turks,  these  acquisitions  are  indeed  valuable ;  but  should 
Cherson  t^d,  according  to  the  inspirations  of  Catharine,  to 
Constantinople,  these  would  be  of  little  importance.  This  tract 
certainly  supports  a  race  of  warlike  shepherds,  always  ready  I'ot 
active  exertions;  yet  of  warriors  Russia  feels  no  want.  It  may 
give  3  firm- foundation  for  future  attempts  j  and  Catharine  nJaV 
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W  Jan.  Gidififi  XKtr  thtitigh  the  JiuriH. 

kwre  extlaintftd^i-t^';  tfa  itt»{  buff  when  the  object  is  aWaaeif 
will  be  o£  caroparatively  little  value. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  tlie  medley  of  ancient  biitory  and 
nuxlem  description  which  fills  the  tour,  and  dull  reoune  ttat 
analysis,  where  the  author,  {nssing  from  F^eauf  soutbwai>d« 
,  meets  the  Eutme  on  its  western  coast  at  Eupatorix,  and  pro- 
ceeds at  no  great  distance  from  the  same  cOast  to  Syoiphen^l« 
Ae  new  Taark  capital,  and  to  Batcheserai.  The  description  o£ 
tbs  coimtry  from  ue  capital  to  Batcheserai  is  interesting. 

'  To  the  light  and  left  your  view  ia  'bounded  by  mountain*,  that 
•eem  to  bend  down  in  some  places  to  give  you  a  passing  glimpse  of 
,  the  rich  scenes  behind  them,  which  curiously  contrast  with  their  own 
bare  white  tops,  that  have  gome  resemblance  to  "the  white  clifFa  of 
AlWon,"  and  of  conrse  would  have  been  bopoured  by  you  with  more 
than  common  attention  had  you  been  of  ottr  partf. 

'  The  TauHc  mountain*  run  actoM  the  petiinnila,  Rs  lad  beferq 
finnieaet  to  west,  in  three  distinct  ridges,  of  which  tbe..outenQo«t»  ■ 
towards  the  great  northern  plain,  is  calcareous,  ^d  but  little  fitted 
far  vegetation  ;  the  middle  ridge,  on  the  contAry,  is  covered  with 
-trood  and  plunti,  and  ofFers  a  most  pleasing  view  to  a  trave8«r;  while 
the  third  ndge,  which  lii»es  the  shore,  is  composed  of  high  peqjendit 
cular  rocks,  whose  bold  weather-beaten  fronts  hid  deSadce  to  all  the 
ffge  of  the  sea. 

*  About  halfway  between  the  city  we  had  lefl,  and  that  to  wlitch 
*re  were  going,  on  the  green  bnnfcs  of  the  limpid  Alma,  which  gently 
nJls  its  Sliver  stream  through  this  enchanting  valley,  we  met  with  one 
rf  the  most  delightful  landscapes  that  can  exist  in  nature.  To  the 
wbtand  left  of  this  purUng  rill,  you  perceive  beautiful  Fufts  of  tbe 
MBcfc  and  Looibardy  poplars,  alternately  with  clumps  of  the  linden 
fliSa  E4ropea)t  en  a  rich  green  carpet,  covered  nith  grazing  flocks, 
aod  the  scattered  rustic  cottages  of  the  Tiuric  shepherds. 

'  After  passing  this  little  earthly  paradise,  the  valley  still  continues 
to  delight  us  all  the  way  with  infinite  variety  produced  by  a  winding 
riH,  meandering  througn  fertile  lawns,  enriched  with  accidental  clus- 
ters of  lovely  trees ;  while  tlte  mountains  now  begin  to  be  less  wild 
■nd  barren,  an  you  approach  Batcheserai,  which,  suddenly  opens  to 
your  riew,  when  you  least  expect  it,  on  getting  to  the  top  of  a  rising 
^und  that  conHnandsit;  a"  ciraimstance  that  produces  tl»  more 
MguliU'  and  pleasing  effect,  as  you  are  taken  by  surprise,  m  finding  a 
cunouB  city  hid  in  a  \-alley,  while  you  naturaHjr  expect  that  yo»r 
appr«ach  to  tbe  capital  and  sovereign  nfaidence  of^  a  co(ntry  is  ta  be 
aoDDunced  to  you,  as  usual,  by  a  made  road>  mile-stonesr  suwubi,  .&Ct 

The  singular  mixture  of  errors  ;md  false  reasoning  Wspect- 
,fci;  fte  genius  ami  spirit  of  the  woolly-headed  negroes,  we  shall 
WK  notice.  It  is  from  the  school  of  Volney,  and  shoilld  have 
been  omitted. — The  situation  of  Batcheserai  is  utigubtr^  ro* 
inantic.  ' 

*  Only  fi2;ure  to  j'oursclf,  my  good  friend^  in  a  deep  valley  ^ouadc4 
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iif  t  lisge  cIMm  of  pendant  iwcki,  tea  tmtaVbige  «f  Taitar  lunnea  of 
uacouth  fbms,  ttuck  ai  it  were  a^nit  the  lioei  of  the  noitntiio^ 
a«d  pkccd  in  circln  one  above  another,  n>uad  the  palace  of  their 
ctpu  («iti»tad  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley),  ao  ai  to  repreient  «  Urp 
«m[Aitheatic,  or  ladicr  funnel^  with  itreets  between  the  raw*  of 
hoiUMi  n  bm  of  a  city  u  noTcl  u  it  it  curioa*  and  romuitict 
wMd  you  w31  «M>pa«c  when  I  tell  you  that  the  whole  it  •utMonated 
by  a  tremmidoui  Innge  of  enoratotu  roclu  cut  out,  bv  nountun  toi^ 
cenUf  into  Mnsge  grotetque  EL^re*  kangii^  over  the  houiet,  aad 
thNsteniiiK,  to  appemnce,  initaat  deitruction  to  the  peaoeiUe  inh^ 
bitanti  beww. 

*  Here  yw)  may  fimcy  thit  yos  tee  a  high  ant»}tM  towvr,  the  work. 
of  farmer  age«,  irowiiing  over  the  city,  threatening  to  deKfsy  in  its 
hU  what  it  (ecM*  to  have  been  once  destined  to  daend  j  ^re  yaw 
may  imagine  an  immenie  ohelitk,  raited  to  commemorate  tome  ancienc 
Scythian  victory,  poMibly  the  retreat  of  Duiiu,  or  Philip,  befoi* 
their  Nomade  ancettort.     In  ih(»t,  a  warm  and  lively  tm^natioB 


lU^ht  fancy  a  hundred  such  forms  and  objectt  in  thit  rude  and  gi- 
gantic aetemblage  of  fignree.  cut  out  by  the  great  iculpten  of  ax 
univcTK,  air  and  water. 

'  The  palace,  which,  at  laid  bcfare>  ritea  in  the  iwddle  of  thii  oo- 
MOW  Taoric  city,  to  add  greatly  to  the  tingularity  and  romantic  ap- 
peamice  of  the  iccne,  it  a  curiou*  i^ecies  of  painted  Chinese  itnictun, 
weflsttited  to  auch  agro^  of  odditiek'     r.  73- 

The  internal  pans  aie  described  wi^  a  warmdi  (^  imagina- 
tion which  dtstinguiahes  the  tales  of  eastern  origin,  and  are  pro- 
bably faithful  copies.  The  account  of  the  black  jewfr-^wx.  oC 
Jews  distinguished  by  the  black  dress — is  curiouf ;  but,  as  thi» 
race  has  penetrated  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  old  world,  their 
appearance  in  the  Taurida  leads  to  important  consequence*. 

Sebastapoi  next  succeeds ;  and  this  port,  which  consists  of 
numerous  basins,  in  which  perhaps  the  navies  of  Eurtme  nujr 
ride  in  safety,  whatever  tempests  agitate  the  ^a  and  sky,  we 
•haU  introduce  in  Mrs.  Guthrie's  own  words  ;^  and,  as  a  com-  ' 
plete  specimen  of  her  manner,  copy  ttie  whole  of  the  twenty- 
sixdi  letter. 

*  Sebastapoi,  the  Sinus  Poituosus  of  Pomponius  Mela. 

•  We  returned  to  Batcheterai  after  &ur  excursion  to  the  mountami 
raCntiDned  in  my  laat,  and  set  out  from  thence  to  Stbastapol,  diitaat 
30  WTSts,  through  a  most  pleasing  mountainoiis  counir/. 

'  After  letiring  the  charming  valley  of  Batcheterai,  we  taw  in  the 
fietdt  lame  pretty  mausoleuma,  constructed  in  a  better  style  thaR  we 
cauld  have  expected ;  particularly  one  of  i  square  form  adorned  with 
wy  tolerable  sculpture,  and  nid  to  contain  the  r^oa  of  a  Tanar 
nut;  yet  I  luipect  it  to  be  as  old  as  the  Goths,  or  Genoese,  and 
■tree  to  bare  btm  honoured  with  the  carcase  of  one  of  the  godly 
whedeiit  that  we  taw  at  Eupatotia,  sainted  for  turning  his  brain. 

'  Cominuing  our  iaumey,  we  joined  a  most  agreeable  companton, 
and  such  a  on*  as  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  follow  in  its  benevolrat 
cOtiltj   I  th«ln  the  crystal  river  Betbec,  which,  hlte  th^  Alma,  our 
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latt  Jtnely  fdkiw-traveller,  witera  -a  drikioua  valley't  wut  if  we  did' 
nat  find  iti  banks  adorned  with  our  CiTOuTite  |>opiBr,  l&ethmaof 
that  heavaily  stream,  we  saw  at  least  two  other  specks  of  the  saine 
Uec  to  make  amends,  grouped  with  tiie. spreading  lieech  and  weefdag- 
irillaw>  in  high  vigour  and  verdure  j  drawing  up  it»  tears  from  the. 
Kn^nd  nll>  byrootamost  happil)' placed  in  contact  with  sUchatriend; 
win  otber situations  plants  droop  tlieir  parched  head*  in  this  climate^ 
autd  want  sufficiait  moisture  either  to  smile  or  weep<  We  likewise 
Mw  some  vbes  and  orchards  loaded  with  delicious  fruit,  >•  we  can  at- 
tetf  .from  the  iKst  authority )  in. short,  we  fouad  on  the  ^c/£m  much, 
the  same  beauties  as  on  thq  Alma,  nor  did  we  feel  them  less. 

*  But  as -we  approached  tlie  Euxine. Portsmouth,  Seb^tapc^  the 
■cene  changed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  so  as  distinctly  to  show  us 
wbeiE  theinAuence  of  Neptune  sets  bounds  to  the  reign  of  Fkiia. 
On  approaching  the  sea,  the  charming  verdure  that  we  had  been  so 
long  admiring  vanished  Jike  a  dream,  and  sand  supplied  its  place  f 
-while  our-  way  now  l^gan  to  kad  over  the  bare  bWck  rocks  with 
which  Providence  has  kindly  girt  the  shore,  to  set  bounds  to  the  im- 
Wfuous  ocean,  which  we  soon  heard  raging  and  roaring  with  unavail- 
Hig  fury,  at  the  great  mandate  of  heaven,  "Hither,  and im  fariberr 
ih^  thou  advatice ; "  and,  to  comply  with  another  great  law  of  na- 
turet  that  LaAiei  shall  iletp — thus  nr,  and  no  farther,  will  I  vmte  this- 
evening;  as  jolting  over  rocks  is  a  decided  enemy  to  long  letters,  more 
espeuuly  when  a  good  supper  is  awaiting  ua  in  the  sea-port,  at  wliicK 
we  are  now  arrived.    So  adieu  till  to-morrow.'     r.  89. 

■  The  approach  toSebastapol  shows  that  the  sea  is  retiring  i 
^i  vast  Iron  rings  in  the  iocks  far  above  the  present  sea,  to' 
*hich  ships  were  perhaps  formerly  moored,  show  this  impor-  , 
tant  truth  still  more  decisively,  it  depends  on  the  nature  of 
die-  const,  whether,  in  another  century,  Jicbastapol  may  be  no 
longer  a  port,  or  still  retain  this  advantage  at  a  distance  from  the 
present  town.  The  navy,  designed  for  the  station  of  the  Euxine* 
)s  to  consist  ef  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty  frigates  ;  at 
present  theforce  does  not  exceed  nine  sat!  of  the  line,  and  eleven  ' 
nigates.  Nitre,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  warlike  com- 
|K)sitions,  abounds  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

The  ancient  Greek  city  of  Cherson  is  near  Sebastapol,  butit  is 
now  deserted,  probably  from  the  decreasing  depth  of  the  water  i 
for  fancy,  which  regulates  the  situation  of  capitals,  and  the  resort 
of  the  idle  and  luxurious,  loses  its  influence  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  history  of  the  old  city  is  subjolnedj  and  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  George,  situated  on  tlie  easteni  promontory  of  die 
Ihtle  peninsula  at  this  comer  of  the  Taurida,  is  next  described^ 
The  ancient  Partbenium,  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  monastery  now  stands,  was 
found  by  Pallas  to  be  situated  on  a  cape  a  little  tp  the  west. 
In  the  ancient  temple,  the  shipwrecked  Greeks  (probabty  other 
human  victims)  were  sacrificed. 

■  The  port  of  Balaklava,  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  little  pe- 
nuisula  just  metttionf  d — the  Fortus  SymboloD  of  Strabg — h  al- 
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tltost  depopulated  from  the  efiects  of  the  neighbourii^  manh,' 
though  a  secure  basin,  almost  defying  every  hostile  attempt,- 
and  scarcely  discoverable.  Nearly  on  the  south  of  the  peninsula 
is  the  Valley  of  Baydar,  the  Tauric  Arcadia,  watei^  by  two  de- 
lightful rivulets. — But  let  us  attend  to  Mrsi  Guthri^s  own  ani- 
mated  description^ 

'  Can  you  transpoiY  yOUfMlf,  with  me.  Into  i  hedvenly  talley,  of' 
bo  oval  form,  about  20  miles  \aaa,  and  surrounded  by  high  moun-  ~ 
tains,  covAed  wkb  beaatiful  wooos}  where  many  kinds  of  wild  inat, 
inixed  with  odoriierous  flowering  shrubi,  adora  the  gieen  tamparti 
which  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  vicious  worid  i 

*  The  innocent  inhabitants  of  this  Taunc  Arcadia  are  not  mere 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the  poets'  creation  ;  hut  really  such 
in  tne  true  pastoral  sense  of  the  word ;  many  of  the  latter  never  were 
beyoml  their  native  mountains,  and  probably  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  their  harmless  lives  without  ever  quitting  this  qutet  and  tranquil 

*  A  number  of  Tartar  villages  are  utuated  most  romantically  in ' 
this  fine  valley.  Here,  you  see  their  rustic  cottages  stuck,  as  it  were 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  peeping  out  of  hanging  or* 
cbards;  there,  out  of  irregular  clumps  of  fine  trees  planted. by  nature 
on  the  banks  of  the  two  limpid  streams  that  water  as  they  wind 
through  the  Tauric  Temp^  Id  short,  I  will  tell  you  in  one  sentence^ 
that  you  must  visit  the  valley  of  Baydar,  to  feel  all  the  effect  that 
these  objects  are  calculated  to  produce,  when  animated  by  the  view 
of  flocks,  ahepherda,  and  hlishandmen,  all  around  you ;  the  latter  cul<  . 
tivating  their  fairy  abode,  "which  well  repays  their  labour  with  abun- 
dant crops,  fully  adequate  to  the  few  wants  of  these  truly  pastoral 
Tartars.'     r.llT. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  pursues  her  tour  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  Taurida  \  but  we  find  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yalta,  the  Doialita 
■  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  is  a  fine  Alpine  plain,  which,  at  difia- 
rent  heights,  aflbrds  different  climates  for  the  sheep,  whose 
wool  thus  rivals  or  excels  the  Spanish.  On  the  whole  of  thia 
coast  the  sea  seems  to  have  retired,  and  the  former  busy  ports 
are  now  become  useless.  It  is  singular  that  the  pheasant,  which 
frequents  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  never  extends  its  flight  to 
the  Tauride.  This  part  of  the  tour  concludes  with  the  descrip- 
-  tion  of  the  vale  of  Otuz,  the  last  of  the  climata ;  and  an  account 
of  the  vegetable  riches  of  these  delightful  valleys,  and  of  the  addi- 
tional plants  which  Dr.  Pallas  thmks  would  succeed  in  these 
soils,  and  under  such  a  genial  sun. 

Theodosia,  the  ancient  Cafl^a,  is  properly  a  town  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and  held  a  high  rank  in  the  scale,  since 
jt  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  government,  afterwards  removed 
to  Kerch.  The  shores  of  the  Taurida  and  Bosporus  are  con- 
tinuous :  hut  the  Euxine  advances  northward,  leaving  only  a 
nec1t  of  land  interposed  between  it  and  the  swelling  border  of 
thePalus  Mikotis,  or  the  Sea  of  Azof.     This  little  peninsula  is 
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tsxaaaatiA,  «n  tlie  eastam.  side,  ly  tbe  Ctmnerian  Bosponu^ 
oc  theStraits,  on  the  east  of  wkich  is  the  isle  of  Taoun,  formed 
by  itragultii^  dispowd  lakes,  and  sc&Tcelv  in  aor  part  ccmtig^ 
ous;  turrouoded  on,  the  east  by  the  Cuban,  ndVose  spreading 
Mas,  fiiUing  mta  the  Palus  Ikteotis  and.  the  Euxine,  separate  it 
from  the  continent, — ^The  description  of  Theodoaia  iB.somewh3t 
tt>9  ^oU»,  fbough  enlivened  by  an  account  of  the  market  of  f«- 
male  slaves^  fipm' Circ3ssia> 

.  The-  Taitar  city  of  Kerch  is  eyidendy  the  Panticapeum  of 
Strabo;  and,  as  Mh-».  Guthrie  thinks,  the  Botponn,  die  ancient 
Bosporic  coital.  Her  reasons  for  this  opinion  appear  to  us  per- 
fectly satisfactory.     This  city  was  probably  once  an  emponutn 

■  of  no  little  fame,  as,  with  Theodosia,  it  shared  the  eastern  com- 
merce of  the  Tauridaj  whose  productions  were  peculiarly  valu- 
able, and  whose  exports,  particularly  of  com,  were  formerly,  as 
at  present,  indispensably  necessary  to  its  neighbours. 

•  fhfe  iftie  of  Tamap,  which  we  have  last  described,  is  the 
Phabagoria  of  the  Greeks.  l-ike  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  have  been  left,  by  the  Euxine,  whose  fertile 
mud  Fenders-  it,  like  the  Tauride,  highly  productive.  Taman  ' 
19  singular  in  tlw  eye  of  the  philosopher,  for  its  Wcanic  exjJo- 
sion  M  mudir-a  pnanomenon  which  we  have  formerly  noticed 
in  our  account  of  the  abbe  Ordinaire's  work,  and  which  may 
he^  easily  e:(pl^ined  froin  its  having  but  very  lately  emerged 
from  tjie  sea.  The  numerous  springs  of  naphtha  and  pe- 
troleum r;ender  thif  Island  also  an  object  of  importance.  Mrs. 
Gutlirie  returns  to  Kerch,  and  crosses  the  Tauride, ,  somewhat 
diagonally,  to  Sympherqpol.  In  this  part  of  the  tour,  the  baths 
of  Kerasubazar,  the  light  Tartar  palace  erected  by  prince  Po- 
temkin.foj,  the  entertainment  of  Catherine,  and  the  account, 
though  imperfect,  of  the  preparation  of  Morocco  leather,  are  the 
mostimputtant  subjects;  but  to  analyse  or  copy  the  descriptions 
would  detain  u?  too  king.  A  statement  of  the  vegetable  riches 
of  this  part  of  th?  country  is  subjoined ;  with  a  short  view  of  its 
mineral  productions.  We  have  said  that  the  strata  are  secondary 
apd  alluvial.  The  shells,  however,  of  a  great  part  of  the  Tavi- 
ride  are  dilyvian,  or  those  of.  distant  regions  — -  near  the  shore, 
they  are  those  of  the  Euxine. 

Mrs,  Guthrie  distinguishes  tluree  races  in  the  peninsula,  the 
Huns,  Goths,  and  drim  Tartars.  Of  the  latter  she  describes  the 
dress,  the  houses,  customs  and  manners,  the  religion,  and  the  ad- 

■  ministrjtion  of  justice.  Returning  through  the  Tauric  desert, 
she  adds  some  account  of  the  few  objects  which  attracted  her 
atten^on  in  this  desolate  region,  and  particularly  describes  the 
I^ethods  of  making  the  koumis,  and  of.  procurinK  an  ardent 
spirit  from  mare's,  milk.  She  returns  along  the  shore,  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  tiU  she  directs  her  course  nortliward  to  reach  Ni- 
colaef,  where  she  is  detained  for  sooie  mouths^  as  the  frost  had 
not  rendered  the  roads  passable. 
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In  this  interral,  Mrs.  Guthrie  compiled  a  dight  history  of- 
the  ancient  colonists  of  the  ^ores  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  its  com- 
merce. The  texture  in,  however,  truly  flimsy,  and  not  a  little 
contaminated  by  error.  She  perceived  the  ancient  Egyptian 
colonisation  of  Phasis,  even  at  that  time,  probably,  the  mart  of 
Indian  commerce,  through  the  passes  of  Caucasus  (  but  she  in- 
terprets the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
the  wool  having  bgen  employed  to  intercept  the  grains  of  gold 
brought  down  by  the  riven. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  there  were  but  one  such  fleece  ? 
if,  in  such  a  cou:itry,  a  single  fkece  required  so  much  care;  and 
if  it  were  worth  while  to  encounter  such  extreme  peW  merely  to 
hang  it  up  in  the  teipple  of  Neptune  ?  She  falls  into  the  old 
errors  of  the  Seres  being  the  Chinese  ;  of  the  Coa  tiules  being  at 
least  partly  silk ;  and  is  not  aware  that  steel  is  a  natural  oriental 
.production,  which  has  been  brought  to  us  under  the  appellatioa 
of  wootz.  The  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  Euxme  in  the 
middle  ages,  is  the  best  part  of  this  disijuisitign.  The  earlj 
history  lies  scattered  in  aactent  authors,  and  has  never  beett 
fully  elucidated.  The  last,  letter  contains  some  satisfactory; 
reasons  for  supposing  the  Btw  to  be  the  Axiacusof  the  ancients, 
instead  of  the  Hypanis.  It  is  so  laid  down  In  the  map,  whkh 
appears  to  be  equally  elegant  and  accurate.  It  contains,  inde-' 
pendent  of  the  autlvor's  tour  on  a  large  scale,  the  rest  of  the 
Euxine  on  a  more  contracted  one. 

The  letters  of  the  Supplement  relate  chiefly  to  the  Taviric 
antiauities  of  the  early  ^nd  middle  ages,  which  do  not  admif 
of  abridgement  within  a  moderate  compass.  The  ninety-nintH 
letter  is  on  the  situation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  which  Dr.  Guthrie, 
from  the  route  of  the  primitise  sent  annually  to  Delos,  considers 
as  situated  near  the  river  Desna,  a  branch  of  the  i^prysthenes 
to  the  south  of  Moscow,  He  inclines  to  think  them  Grecian  co- 
lonists, as  he  has  traced,  under  the  guidance  of  Herodotus,  co- 
lonists of  that  nation  to  the  north  of  Scythia.  We  rather  conceive 
them  a  Gothic  tribe,  from  the  conunon  parent  of  these  and  the 
Creeks;  for  we  think  it  demonstrable  that  the  Greeks  had  their 
early  mythology  from  Asia,  and  not  from  Egypt.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Russians  approached,  however,  mucn  nearer  than  has 
been  supposed;  and  in  the  northern  regions  were  probably  in- 
termixed. 

The  Appendix  contains  some  curious  antiquarian  and  classi- 
cal researches  respecting  the  history  ef  the  king4om  of  Bosporus, 
illustrated  by  medals ;  some  remarkable  rude  Scythian  statues, 
&c.  The  obscurity  and  little  general  interest  of  the  subject 
alone  prevent  us  from  enlarging  on  them.  Numerous  numis- 
matic plates,  and  representations  of  antiques,  illustrate  this  cu- 
tious  smd  entertaining  volume. 

E2 
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Art.  Vtll. — Fables:  contitting  of  seUct  Parti fnm  Dante,  Btfuiy 
Chaucer,  and  Ariosto.  Imitated  in  English  hentc  Verse  by  Ri' 
chard  Wharttn,  Esf.  M.P.  Sw.  5s.  6d.  Beards.  Payne  end 
Mackinlay.     1804. 

*  Surge  d'un  fresco  e  pre^oM  Uuro 
Ceite  piante  gentil,  certi  rampoUi, 
Che  nu  par  gia  senttr  dall'  Iiuk)  al  Mauro 
Tante  cetre,  MercUri,  e  tanti  ApoUi, 
Chi  ceitD  e  satk  presto  il  mondo  i'  auro,     , 
Ch'  era  gia  preaso  agli  altinii  suoi  cnilli, 
Tornano  i  tempi  feLcit  che  fiimo 
Quando  regno  quel  buon  Signor  Sttturno.' 

WEALTH  is  now  go  widely  diffused,  add  so  rul^r  a  pD3^ 
session,  that  the  distinction  which  it  Used  to  Confer  has  ceased 
to^e  an  object  of  ambition.  The  luxuries  of  a  reSned  sensua- 
lity must  fot  e»er  be  gratifying  to  our  nature;  and,  fctr  the  sake 
of  these,  opulence  will  continue  to  be  valued  by  thn  wisest. 
But  the  rank  of  riches  has  declined  in  estimation ;  and  some  dis- 
{>lay  of  an  education  not  unsuccessful  ia  now  expected  from 
those  sons  of  fortune  who  aspire  to  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity, or  td  favour  among  the  circles  of  the  polished.  To 
tUs  refinehlent  of  the  public  taSte,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 
the  numerous  attempts,  which  hare  lately  been  made  by  our 

J'oung  nobility  and  gentry,  to  dispute,  in  print,  the  palms  of  ta- 
ent,  and  to  contend  for  the  wreaths  of  reputation.  We  doubt 
if  liotence  or  Home,  under  the  best  of  the  Medid,  could  have 
produced  so  large  a  catalogue  of  gentleman  authors,  as  at  pre- 
sent employ  and  illustrate  the  presses  of  London ;  or  if  litera- 
ture had  ever  to  iwast  so  numerous  a  band  of  respectable  pub- 
lishers. The  result  of  this  general  culture  of  mmd,  amd  ele- 
Eance  of  taste,  has  been  to  superinduce  a  higher  complacency 
1  the  elTortS  of  genius,  and  a  wanner  solicitiide  for  its  eventual 
tecompense.  We  should  not  wonder  if  this  spreading  delight 
in  me»itv  this  national  anxiety  to  patronise  excellence,  were  to 
operate  as  in  Rome,  and  to  break  down  the  less  useful  class 
of  ecclesiastic  preferments  into  appanages  of  wit  and  salaries 
of  art.  Raphael  was  made  a  cardinal,  for  his  painting ;  Me- 
tastasio  Was  ordained,  that  the  state  might  reward  him  for  his 
operas ;  why  should  not  our  prebendal  nails  be  conferred  on  the 
.  artists  who  will  decorate  our  cathedrals,  or  mities  be  distributed 
iiiiong  historians  for  instructing  the  senate  ? 

Among  the  blossoms  of  Italian  culture  which  have  lately 
been  transplanted  to  this  climate,  the  fables  before  us,  derived 
from  this  quarter,  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  They  consist  of 
select  episodes  from  the  principal  Italian  poets,  translated  ihtoi 
English  decasyllabic  verse  with  an  embelfishing  freedom,  widl 
added  force,  with  rival  harmony,  and  with  polished  elegance. 
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The  first  fable  is  the  'Entrance  of  Hell,'  from  the  diird  canto' 
of  the  Inferno  of  Bante ;  and  the  second,  die  •  Story  of  UgoUno,' 
from  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  cantos  of  the  same 
poem. 

The  thirdfable  is  the  'Castle  of  Altaripa,*  from^  Orlando  ina- 
morato of  fiemi — it  is  too  full  of  disgusting  circumstancss;  and 
thefourth,  the 'Garden  of  Medusa,' from  me  same  poem,  which 
we  shall  in  part  transcribe ;  premising,  thjt  Prasilde  was  the 
■  unsuccessful  lover  of  Tisbina,  who  had  given  her  hand  to  Iroldo, 
and  still  continued  faithful  to  him  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
of  the  former  to  subdue  her  virtue. 

<  But  yAisa  Prasildo  saw  her  £x'd  diidain, 
■    And  found  hu  tears,  his  costly  offers  vain : 
As  the  gay  flower  that  on  the  enamel'd  mead, 
Cropt  by  the  plowshare  droops  its  withering  head ; 
'As  ice,  that  fades  beneath  the  solar  ray. 
He  sicken'd  at  her  scorn  and  pin'd  away : 
In  dumb  despair  he  drew  his  languid  breath. 
And  hop'd  no  refuge  but  the  house  of  death ; 
So  chang'd  in  every  feature,  voice  and  hue, 
That  scarce  his  friends  thwr  lov'd  companian  knew. 
Oft  ^m  the  meddling  eye  of  censure  free 
And  cheerful  hum  of  throog'd  society. 
His  couch  he  left,  what  time  the  mom  distill 
The  glistering  dewdrops  from  her  golden  wheels, 
And  pensive  wander'd  through  the  lonely  grove 
To  vent  unseen  the  sorrows  of  his  love.  ' 

'  Thus  vriiile  he  languish'd,  at  the  blush  of  day 
Iraldo  and  Tisbina  chanc'd  to  stray 
To  the  deep  shades  of  that  sequester'd  dell 
Where  the  sad  knight  his  woe  was  wont  to  telL 
When  sudden  from  the  dingle  broken  criea 
And  sobs  arose,  and  plaints  and  hollow  sighs  } 
For  at  that  very  time  the  knight  was  laio 
On  the  cold  bosom  of  the  darkUng  glade, 
And  wept,  and  in  such  moving  sounds  exprest 
The  frozen  virtues  of  Tisbina'i  breast. 
That  Zephyr  as  be  pass'd  the  voice  might  hear. 
And  Btay'd  his  purple  wings,  and  drop'd  a  tear. 
*<  Oh !  listen  to  my  griefs,  Prasildo  cried, 
Since  she,  the  cruel  dame,  that  boon  denied ; 
Thou,  sun !  who  through  a  daric  and  devious  way 
Hast  lifted  up  again  thy  sacred  ray } 
Ye  stars !  that  dimly  twinkle  in  tbe  rear 

Of  darkness,  ere  ye  fade,  my  sorrows  hear.  , 

Oh !  witness  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woes. 
And  of  a  wretched  life  the  wretched  close  ; 
"  So  shall  the  haughty  fair  who  caus'd  my  pain 
Smile,  in  the  rancour  of  her  deep  disdain  ; 
So  stul}  one  act  of  mine  this  tynut  pkase, 
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And  wh»t  ray  life  inflameB,  my  death  appease  i 

Yet'  ever  ae  I  wept  my  griefs  alone 

And  none  my  silent  anguish  e'er  have  known, 

May  never  babbling  Fame  this  act  reveal. 

But  my  pale  corse  this  lonely  grove  concegl :. 

LeBt  what  her  acorn  has  wrought  should  raise  one  sigh 

Or  tinge  with  late  rCffret  Tisbma'B  eye. 

Oh !  never  may  this  blow  that  ends  my  paitt 

The  pure  remembrance  of  her  lirtues  stam  1 " 
*  Thus^  resolute  to  die,  Prasildo  pour'd 

His  last  lament,  and  drew  his  latal  award : 

And,  as  he'set  the  point  against  his  breast. 

His  farewell  breath. Tisbiua's  naipe  exprest : 

For  by  thst  hallow'd  name  he  sought  to  move 

Offended  Heav'n,  and  share  the  bliss  abore. 

'  Meantime  conceal'd  among  the  tangled  boughs 

She  liaten'd  to  the  sloij  of  his  woes  ; 

And  good  Iroldo  felt  Kir  every  groaii, 

Measuring  Fraaildo's  pasaon  byliis  own. 

But  soon  Detween  the  two  a  ptin  was  laid ;  T 

Tisbina  sudden  issued  from  the  gladC)  f 

While  hid  within  the  brake  IroHo  auid.'  P.  43.  J 
The  plan  consisted  in  Tisbina's  promise  of  her  heart,  upon 
t:he  knight's  performance  of  an  apparent  impossibility,  and  which 
required  hini  to  take  a  journey  into  the  wilds  of  Africa.  By  a 
preternatural  assistance,  no werer,  he  at  length  succeeds;  and  re- 
turns to  claim  Tisbina's  engagement.  Promises,  it  seems,  were 
at  this  period  regarded  more  strictly  than  in  modern  days — more, 
'indeed,  th^n  lift  or  chastity,  '.  The  astoaiahed  iwJr  are  thrown 

state  of  desperation:  but  the  promise  had  been  given,  and 
it  be  kept.  The  husband,  however,  cannot  live  to  be  dis- 
honoured, nor  tlie  wife  affer  dishonour;  they  procure,  therefore, 
a  cup  of  slowly-acting  poison ;  and,  each  having  drank  of  it,  Tis- 
bina  hastens  td  Prasildo's  mansion  to  pay  him  the  debt  that  was 
now  his  due. 

'  The  gate  was  open'd  (  in  Pl^sildo's  ear 

Was  whisper'd  what  he  most  desir'd  to  hear. 

But  what,  once  told,  his  hope  could  ecarce  conceive  { 

He  spnmg  away^  and  baateniug  to  receive, 

With  all  the  honors  that  respect  could  frame 

Or  equipage  afibrd,  the  beauteous  dame. 

Where  greeting  should  have  been  and  warm  salute 

Shame  took  the  loicc  from,  Love  and  held  bia  mute. 

He  wpuld  have  bidher  welcome ;  would  have  said 

How  richly  all  his  toil  was  then  repaid  ; 

°"*  '    i*of  his  purpose,  of  a  deed 


By  kuic-hthood  scom'd  though  valour  won  the  meed, 
He  look'd  like  one  in  secret  mischief  caught ;  1 

And  durst  iiot  trust  hia  tongue  to  tell  hia  thought;    i- 
But  blushei  spoke  the  guik  that  in  him  wrought.  .  J 
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At  len^  lie  led  her  to  a  lonely  room 
Where  no  intniding  eye  or  ear  inight  com;. 
And  whispering  BOiinas  that  would  relieve  DcEpair, 
Or  sooth  to  smiles  the  canker'd  lips  of  Cire, 
To  calm  her  feari  with  soft  cueucs  strove. 
And  win  her  modest  mind  to  yielding  love  ! 
Fqr  he  ascribM  to  shame  her  downcast  mien. 
Nor  dreamt  that  Qeath  was  busied  in  the  scene, 

'  Earnest  and  long  he  press'd  her  to  diskh»e 
(Ah !  bhnd  to  fete ! )  the  secret  of  het  woes : 
And  proffer'd  all  his  wealth  or  power  cotdfl  'do, 

■  Nay  ev'n  hia  hfe,  (hat  aaguish  to  aubdne. 
Persuaded,  at  the  last,  she  rais'd  her  head 
And  told  him  what,  when  heaid,  he  wfA'd  tiHi^i 
"That  love  which  you  have  sought,  sir  knight,  (syoumt 
And  shall  be,  while  I  live-^^ur  Seetiiig  hours. 
Your  compact  i»  perferm'd,  and  won  the  bough ; 
Lo,  then,  I  come,  observant  of  Hiy  Wff.  ' 

But  hfe  I  must  not  keep,  my  honor  lost. 
And  him,  whom  I  regret  hi  dying  most ;  ■  ' 

Willing  I  hide  me  from  the  world  and  thee^ 
Whose  luckless  love  has  seaPd  my  destiny. 
If,  while  my  maiden  vows  were  vetmy  own. 
Thy  excellence,  Prasildo,  I  had  known  i 
Nor  cold  had  been  my  heart,  nor  thou,  sir  knight, 
Fin'd,  unreqiuted,  from  Tisbina's  slight. 
'Tis  past :  no  double  dame  can  love  idlow  i 
Irolda  bu  ihy  bi^,  niy  pity,  thou : 
That  pity,  irom  thy  former  suffering  sprung, 
This  labyrinth  of  ivoe  has  round  me  flung ; 
I  ton^t  td  save  thy  life ;  Uid  in  thy  stead 
Of  mine  th'  untimdy  fotfeit  must  be  {laid. 
My  houra  ew'o  now  are  numbeHd  \  «nd  with  ftih* 
Iroldo's  thread  our  eavkius  fates  entwine." 
Then  of  iifff  wiles  his  constant  love  to  chmge, 

.  Or  his  whole  mind  from  fotmer  thoughts  estnuigCt 
Of  all,  she  toU,  theif  desperate  grief  had  plann'd^ 
The  bowl  divided,  and  her  death  at  hand, 

*  WhO^  yet  she  Rpoke  fear  froze  Pnntdo's  breast ) 
"  Ere  half  the  tale  srts  done  he  knew  the  reft  ; 
Ob,  agony  !  wiien  blest  he  seem'd  t( 


to  dejnh  of  miseiy ! 
a  appear'd  his  suit  ^o  ei 


Just  when  BocceM  ai , 
To  clasp  her  dying  whom  he  fancied  won. 
Pensive  he  said  K  bit — '"To  heaveti  and  thee 
Worthless  hath  seem'd  Prasitdo's  courtesy  \ 
That  of  the  dreadful  deeds  the  world  has  known, 
This,  emiqent  is  woe,  itdglit  stand  atone. 
Two  lovert  often  have  by  Lose  been  taught,  ^ 
But  never  thtrc  hribre  to  miii  brought  > 

^ith  misery  sor  refin'df  and  «¥'»  &i  (npght.  J    . 
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Why  did'rt  thou  fear,  too  little  trusting  dam^ 
From  me,  once  triedi  thy  forfeit  to  rec&im  ? 
Say'st  thou,  'twas  pity  for  Ptaaildo't  woe* 
That  bade  thee  for  his  safety  Interpose  i 
No— 'twas  the  cruel  temper  of  thy  heart 
lliat  wish'd  a  double  sorrow  to.impart : 
What  ?  was  my  love  so  hateful,  that  the  grara 
A  refuge  less  ^hoir'd  and  hideous  gave  i 
Why  then  prevent  my  death  ?  in  yonder  grove  - 
Why  bid  me  Lve,  if  you  disdain'd  my  love  i 
Why  did  you  then  this  fatal  pact  propose 
From  whence  this  triple  work  of  horror  flows  ? 
Heav'n  knows  I  sought  thy  love^— hut  never  sought 
To  injure  what  I  lov'd  in  ateA  or  thought  i 
EVn  now,  howe'er  thy  foij  suspicion  wroug 
My  purity,  from  inbred  honor  sprung, 
Thyself  dudl  judge  how  innocent  it  glows. 
When,  yet  untoucb'd,  I  give  thee  all  thy  vows. 
Free  and  absolv'd  thou  art-— to  go— or  atay->->" 
He  ceas'd :  for  passion  took  his  vtnce  away, 

'  Tisbina's  gentle  heart  such  anguish  mov'd  ; 
She  saw  he  sul&r'd  and  forgot  he  lov'd: 
And  thoughtless  of  her  own  approaching  doomi 
Long  vainly  tried  to  cheer  Pntsddo's  gloom. 

'  She  tried,  but  what  she  said  w<(S  lost  in  ur : 
The  manof  r  how  to  die  was  all  his  caie, 
-  Speechless  he  seeoi'd  to  be,  and  d«if  and  blind  j 
Jjespair  benunib'd  the  organs  of  his  mind. 
A  mass  of  deadly  projects  rose  within, 
But  nought  that  pass'd  without  was  heard  or  seen  | 
He  kiss'd  her,  but  his  kiw  was  cold ;  he  took 
Her  hand ;  but  vacancy  was  in  his  look ; 
He  led  her  to  the  gate,  and  bade  adieu  j 
But  saw  not  when  or  whither  she  withdrew ! 
TI|oughta  follow'd  thoughts ;  but  none  could  pve  idiefj 
An^  in^dness  had  been  iner^  tq  his  grief, 

*  Meantime  Tisbina  to  her  house  retum'd. 
Where  still  with  muffled  eyes  bvldo  monm'd  j 
And  told  him  how  Praaildo's  courtesy 
Had  only  ta'en  one  I^ss  and  left  her  free. 
But  scarcely  had  she  spoken,  scarce  her  lord 
Kneehi^,  some  grateful  thai^  tq  heaven  had  your'd  \ 
When  creeping  m  her  veins  the  opiate  stay'd 
Tisbina's  pulse,  and  all  her  senses  fled. 
Without  a  groan  she  sank,  as  Death  had  dicst 
His  terrors  ip  refreahing  .slumber's  vest. 
And  quiet  as  she  lay,  the  sov'rdgn  balm 
Seem'd  o'er  her  mind  to  shed  a  grateful  calm. 
But  when  the  sudden  swoon  Iroldo  view'd, 
UngoyeiBjible  grief  bis  heart  subdo'd ; 
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He  blam'd  the  sun  that  could  such  nuachief  see,     1 
And  tax'd  the  sainta  gf  heav'n  with  cruelty  ;  j 

And  bitteriy  compbun'd  of  Love's  unjust  decree,  J 

*  But  leave  we  him  to  mourn  his  wofiil  fate } 
And  turn  to  one  hot  lets  disconsolate. 
Absorfa'd  in  horrid  thoughts  Prasildo  k^t 
Apart  from  every  friend,  and  ceaseless  wept. 
•'Crawls  there  upon  this  earth,"  he  oft  would  cry, 
•'  A  wictch  more  abject,  more  forlorn  than  I  ? 
Is  tins,  then,  for  my  &ith,  the  just  return  ? 
The  perilB  I  have  dkr'd,  the  labors  borne  ? 
Is  this  the  product  of  Tisbina's  vow  ? 
The  fruit  expected  from  the  golden  bough  * 
Oh  !   if  there  be  or  saints  or  gods  that  know 
Th'  inexplicable  turns  of  &te  below, 
If  they,  whom  Cupid  rules,  have  any  share 
Jn  the  vast  range  of  Heav'n's  parentaLcare, 
Oh  !  think  if  iJl  th'  extent  of  human  woe 
One  instance  of  distress  like  mine  can  shew!" 


*  Meantime  the  sa 
Had  trusted  for  a  k 
Fearful  of  other  treacheries  yet  behind 
From  the  dark  workings  of  a  woman's  mindj 
(For  well  the  voice  of  rumour  had  made  known 
Prasildo's  love,  di'  adventure,  and  the  boon) 
With  hasty  step  Prasildo's  palace  sought, 
And  told  him  all  he  knew  and  all  he  thought ; 

"  Her  to  whose  hand  the  drug  was  giv'n,"  he  said, 

"  I.ong  have  I  known  full  well ;  Tisbina's  maid. 

But  ifw'hat  I  suspect,  my  lord,  be  true ; 

If  what  was  giv'n  for  her,  be  meant  for  you ; 

If  thus  her  forfeit  honour  she  would  save. 

And  give  you,  for  her  love,  an  early  grave ; 

My  caution,  in  this  deed,  has  slept  between 

Her  wish  and  the  completion  of  her  sin. 

This  djTig  on  which  the  treacherous  dame  relies 

The  terrors  of  its  deadly  force  belies; 

And  he  who  drinks,  howe'er  his  vital  powers 

Be  staid,  and  stil]  his  breath  for  five  long  hours, 

Wears  but  the  outward  garb  of  icy  death 

While  life  in  secret  embers  glows  beneath." 

*  Thepe  tidings  as  Prasildo  heard,  again 
T!ie  languid  currents  rush'd  in  every  vein, 

As,  when  the  storm  descends,  the  batter'd  floivcr 
Fades  in  each  tint,  and  sickens  at  the  shower. 
Til!  the  bright  sun  its  drooping  life  reneivs 
And  wakes  the  gloss  in  all  its  varied  hues ; 
So,  desperate  as  ne  was,  the  sage's  word 
I&W  vigor  to  Prasildo's  jnind  restor'd- 

*  What  need  to  tell  what  store  of  thanks  he  gave 
T"  the  good  man,  whose  providence  could  savi; 
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Three  forfeit  lives  \  Yet  little  time  he  staid, 

But  went  nhere  luiniic  death  his  pageant  pby'di    . 

Ando'er  Iroldo's  grief  a  cheerful  ray 

Shed,  like  Aurora's  beams  that  chase  the  night  iway: 

The  ecstasies  Jroldo  felt,  I  leave 

To  you,  that  hear  my  story,  to  concMve; 

But  let  my  verse  to  future  times  declare 

The  noble  contest  of  that  kjughlly  pair.*     p.61- 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  poem  of  Bemi  were 
to  be  rendered  by  the  same  accomplished  band.  The  'Frank- 
lein's  Tale,  from  Chaucer,'  modernised;  theepisodesof 'CaUgo- 
Tante  and  Oiillo,'  from  Ariosto;  and  tliat  of  'Angelica  and  Me- 
doro,'  complete  the  volume.  The  poems,  preceded  by  no  pre- 
face, are  accompanied  by  interesting  notes.  To  ns,  the  attava 
rima  of  the  Italians  is  more  agreeably  rendered  m  stanzas,  as  by 
Fuifax,  than  in  couplets,  as  by  Hoole ;  in  other  respects  the 
version  is  nearly  as  fortunate  as  the  nature  of  the  languages  can 
allow.  The  Italian  is,  of  the  two,  the  more  dilute :  an  additional 
epithet  is  commonly  requisite  to  prolong  the  matter  of  an  Italian 
Ime  into  an  English  one :  and  these  supemumerary  epithets  be- 
stow a  pomp  of  diction  somewhat  different,  in  its  character  from 
fhe  skimming  facility  of  Ariosto's  style. 


Art.  IX. — A  ccmplite  Analysis  of  the  German  Language  :  or  a 
philological  and  grammatical  Vie-w  of  its  Construction,  AnalogirSy 
and  various  Properties.  By  Dr.  Render.  Sim.  I2j.  Boards, 
Syraonds.     180i. 

OF  German  grammars,  that  of  Adelung  is  the  best ;  a  close 
translation  of  it,  if  any  t'ung  more  than  the  work  of  Wende- 
born  be  necessary,  would  probably  be  tlie  most  useful  present  to 
the  students  of  that  idiom.  Mr.  Render  aspires  to  furnish 
more  than  a  German  grammar,  and  to  improve  the  philosophy 
■of  language  itself,  by  the  analysis  of  that  of  his  native  country. 
In  His  preface  (p.  xvi.)  he  tells  us  that  the  English  bnguage 
is  a  compound  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  German.  Tliis 
displays  little  attention  to  the  recorded  antiquities,  or  to  the 
obvious  phxncmena,  of  our  tongue.  The  Gothic  dialects, 
which  prevail  between  tlie  Rhine,  the  Weichsel,  and  the  Donau, 
are  divided  into  two  m;;ia  lips  (if  we  may  borrow  this  proper 
Hebraism)  .or  branches,  called  the  High-Dutch  and  the  Low- 
JDutch ;  the  one  being  spoken  by  the  highlanders  of  Germany, 
the  other  prevailing  in  the  low  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe.  Tlie  literary  language  of  Germany  is  a 
High-Dutch  dialect,  and  to  this  language  exclusively  we  give 
the  name  of  German.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Frankish,  '\i 
also  a  High-Dutch  di;il,ect,  and  corresponds  in  its  in&eJtiona 
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ivitli  the  otber  dialects  of  that  class.  If,  therefore^  the  Englidi 
were  a  compcrund  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  German,  It  would  be  a 
High-Dutch  dialect  too.  But  it  is,  notoriously,  a  Low-Dutch 
dialect ;  and  approaches,  in  its  pronunciation,  construction,  !n^ 
Sexion,  and  other  peculin.Titie$,  much  nearer  to  the  languages  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  the  intervening  provinces,  dian  to  the 
language  of  the  German  highlands.  The  Anglo-Saxon  itself, 
although  it  was  long  the  literary  language  of  the  chureh  and 
monarchy  of  England,  never  made  much  impressipn  on  our 
speech,  which  remains  as  faithfully  Low-Dutch  now,  as  before 
the  intrusion  of  the  missionary  literature.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  England  was  peopled  from  Bremen,  Osuaburg, 
Hanover,  and  their  neighbourhoods ;  of  course,  the  dialects 
there  prevalent  were  first  naturalised  here.  In  the  dark  ages, 
when  only  a  few  monks  could  read  and  write,  literature  had 
little  effect  on  the  multitude  j  so  that  the  Anglo-Saion  authors 
might  have  flourished  and  have  faded,  like  exotics  in  a  parlour, 
without  scattering  odours  on  the  winter-gale,  or  tempting  forth 
a  single  blossom  in  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Render  passes  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  criticism  of  va- 
rious German  translations,  and  then  returns  to  the  history  of 
language,  in  these  words  ;     ' 


*  Before  I  conclude  my  statement  on  language,  I  consider  it  as 
necessary  to  ertabhsh  ttvo  points,  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the 
Mudent  to  be  acquainted  with,  namely  :  who  viai  thcjirit  promoter  of 
the  High  German  laaguage,  and  •who  broaght  it  to  ill  parity  ? — Secondly, 
luiere  is  the  beil  German  ijioien  f — 

'  The  firet  man  who  introduced  and  bronght  to  perfection  the 
German  language,  was  the  illustrious  author  of  the  reformation, 
Martin  Luther,  to  whom  German  Uterature  is  indebted  for  its  pohih. 
Hi»  translation  of  the  Bible  is  indeed  a  master-piece.  It  was  he  too 
who  adopted  the  true  idiom  of  that  language.  This  great  and  learn- 
ed man  eradicated  all  former  prevailing  bad  customs,  and  corrected 
also  the  reigning  harsh  and  bad  dialect ;  which,  although  not  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  antecedent  writera,  was  free  from  many 
disadvantages  under  which  his  predecessors  evidently  laboured.  It 
was  a  man  of  his  spirit  and  genius  who  alone  was  calculated  to  at> 
tempt  such  a  revolution  ;  and  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  ren-: 
dered  the  success  complete.  Tlic  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
custom,'  was  not  abrupt  and  sudden.  The  ancient  dialect  remained 
the  basis ;  and  the  changes  introduced  by  him  were  regular  and  pro- 
gressive. In  his  publications,  prior  to  the  Bible,  {which  was  his  last 
iTorfc)  the  deviations  from  the  former  bad  idiom  and  customs,  were 
comparatively  few ;  however,  they  increased  in  proportion  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  that  measure,  and  as 
the  public  became  more  reconciled  to  the  innovation, 

'  The  authority  and  example  of  Luther  were  soon  followed  by  his 
fiieads  and  adherents ;  and  his  language  was  received  by  all  those 
who  embraced  his  doctrines,  The  protestaiit  pn-achers  came  from 
Wittenberg  (the  place  where  Luther  was  professor)  to  all  parts  of  the 
German  empire,  and  dehvered  their  tenets  in  the  dialect  of  their 
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master.  Thus  it  was  introduced  into  all  corners  of  Germany.ta 
n'hich  the  reformation  has  penetrated,  it  even  served  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  reformed  and  papists.  The  latter  persevered 
ID  the  old  style,  and  abhorred  the  new  one,  as  an  abominable  invention 
of  heresy.  But  it  was  the  more  cherished  by  their  opponents,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  not  only  the  discourses  from  the  pulpit,'  but  the 
institutions  of  youth  were  carried  on  in  the  same  language ;  till  at 
last  it  gained  such  ascendency,  that  superseding  all  the  provincial  dia- 
lects. It  wai  alone  regarded  as  the  proper  language  both  for  devotion 
and  instruction. 

'  It  was  the  reformation  that  had  been  the  fruit  of  progresaivo 
civilisation  and  improvement  in  the  German  language  :  it  was  that 
too,  which  not  only  enlightened  mankind,  but  promoted  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  and  teaming.  It  was  as  a  guiding  star  to  all  who 
were  inimical  to  superstition,  and  favourabh-  to  truth. "  It  gave  10  the 
human  mind  a  more  extensive  scope,  by  counteracting  ignorance  and 
delusion.  The  provinces,  in  which  the  reformation  was  hrst  recdved, 
,  by  this  advantage  soon  became  pre-eminent  to  the  rest  of  the  popish 
countries  in  Germany.  They  became  the  source  of  refinement,  and 
the  seat  of  arts :  and  served  as  an  example  for  imitation  to  their 
neighbours.  The  language  in  the  protestant  countries  in  Germany 
is  aUowed  to  be  more  pure  and  elegant,  more  correct  and  harmonious, 
than  other  idioms  in  the  Roman-catholic  provinces  i  for  it  rose  in 
the  former  to  that  superiority,  in  which  we  behold  it  at  this  moment, 
and  is  rapidly  advancmg'  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

'.This  is  the  language  which,  in  contradiction  to  the  other  idioms, 
is  termed  Hotbdeuiuh,  i.  e.  li'i^h  German.  As  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
provincial  dialect,  and  is  become  the  general  language  of  the  country, 
It  may  justly  be  called  the  German,  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  for  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  all  quarters.  In  its  present i state,  it  can  na 
longer  be  called  the  language  of  the  electorate  of  Sasony,  sjKiken  by 
the  inhabitants  at  large  j  hut  there,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  confined  to  the 
higher  orders.  It  is  possessed  of  a  superior  degree  of  correctness, 
having  been  weeded  or  ^1  local  and  provincial  peculiarities. 

'  In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced,  it  will  perhaps  be  of 
some  advantage  to  quote  the  tt'stimony  and  authority  of  profe»sor 
Adelung,  concerning  tlie  German  language,  who  is-beyond  all  doubt 
the  most  excellent  and  the  most  perfect  authority  we  can  refer  to. 
His  evidence  alonej  in  this  particular,  ought  to  be  deemed  peremptorily 
decisive  and  impartial ;  for  he  is  known  not  to  favour  any  dialect  in 
particular,  not  even  the  Saxon  (some  few  instances  excepti'd)  but  ad' 
mires  and  Approves  the  purity  of  the  true  German  pronunciation 
alone.  There  is  perhaps  no  ^ctionary  extant  which  is  preferable  t() 
his,  as  the  dictionary  of  a  native  language.  This  competent  critic 
expresses  himself,  in  the  following  terms,  in  his  admirable  work, 
Lehrgeh'dude dcr  deuischca  Sprache  ^  a  system  of  the  German  language, 
vol.i.  page  85. 

"  The  High  German,  although  more  frequently  spoken  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  than  in  other  provinces,  which  have  not  qn'te 
attained  to  that  degree  by  which  the  principal  towns  in  that  country 
'"    '       ■  '■  '       '  'le  language  of  ti    '         ' 


are  distinguished,  is  by  no  means  the  language  o 

people ;  and  therefore  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  as  a  provinciaj 

dialect-     Tlat  language,  which,  in  our  time  is  adopted  for  writing. 
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\t  no  longer  limited  to  Ane  patdculv  province,  aa  Sassnyt  but  i>  tht 
gmeral  language  of  lOflt   and  fioBu  tdntatitm   lim^bonl   Cernmy." 

The  first  section,  whicK  treats  of  etymology,  endearours  to 
teach  th&  pronunciation  of  the  German  ;  but  tims  is  not  of  easy 
acquisition  to  those  who  reside  not  in  the  country.  The  very 
unphilosophical  manner  in  which  the.Germans  employ  the  letters 
of  their  alphabet,  is  itself  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  or- 
thoepy. They  make  no  distinction  between  their  hard  and  »oft 
consonants,  and  use  them  one  for  another.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  hard  and  a  soft  consonant  can,  by  no  human  organs,  be 
pronounced  in  immediate  contiguity,  as  parts  of  the  6ame  artU 
dilation.  We  can  pronounce  tipt,  and  we  can  pronounce  r'tb^tt; . 
dockt,2.nido^d;  lift,2X\Aliv'dt  apl,vaAitabb'd  i  sofi,ividikov'di 
■  brats,  and  ad%e,  &c.}  but  although  we  can  write  the  k  and  d 
successively,  we  cannot  utter  them  «0>  Dack'd  is  an  impossible 
sound ;  the  final  d  must  be  changed  by  the  organs  of  speech 
uito  /.  In  short,  b,  d,  g,  z,  v,  will  coalesce  ^  and  so  will  p,  t,  k, 
s,  and  /;  but  neither  class  will  coalesce  with  any  member  of 
the  other.  The  German  onhography  perpetually  confounds 
these  distinctions :  it  writes  Abt,  Stadt,  although  no  human  or- 
gans can  pronounce  otherwise  than  either  ^^  or  ^^— than 
either  Stadd,  or  Stait.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Germans  grow 
up  witliout  learning  to  distinguish  the  hard  and  soft  letters  t  and 
that,  when  they  study  a  foreign  language,  they  substitute  indiscri- 
minately, like  the  Welsh  among  ourselves,  p  for  b,  t  for  d,/!ot  v, 
and  /  for  z,.with  the  most  ludicrous  perverseness.  A  diminished 
facility  in  acquiring  foreign  tongues  is  the  natural  result  of  this 
unphilosophic  alphabet.  Another  strange  peculiarity  of  the 
Germans  is  to  express  by  scb  the  simple  sound  which  many  other 
Europeans  express  by  si  :  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  make  too 
great  a  display  of  consonants.  In  a  mere  grammar,  whip-h  ought 
to  teach  usage,  and  nothing  else,  such  observations  would  te  su- 
perfluous ;  but  in  an  analysis  of  the  German  language,  which 
sets  out  with  pretensions  to  philosophical  investigation,  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.  The  different  European  na- 
tions are  arrived  at  that  stage  of  culture  in  which  the  language 
of  books  dictates  to  conversation.  The  influence,  and  perhaps 
tlie  number,  of  readers,  exceeds  the  influence  and  number  of 
mere  speakers.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  write  as  is  spoken, 
men  endeavour  to  speak  as  is  written ;  the  anomalous  in  in- 
flexion, the  mistaken  in  idiom,  the  inconsistent  in  spelling,  is 
consequently  expiring ;  and  languages  are  becoming,  what  Mon- 
boddo  maintains  the  Greek  to  have  been,  creatures  of  philoso- 
phy, and  inventions  of  logical  criticism.  It  is  for  each  nation 
carefully  to  examine  its  own  dialect,  and  to  engraft  those  im- 
provements of  which  it  is  capable ;  It  will  else  be  left  behind  in 
the  general  progress  of  the  arts  of  expression.  The  German  and 
the  French  languages  have,  in  our   times,   undergone  a  pro- 
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<ligioiit  chanee  in  dieir  gFammaticat  laws,  by  the  concert  of  au< 
wm^  and  the  voluntary  imitation  of  the  people.  Analogies, 
which  once  passed  for  haish,  have  been  familiarised  and  ejf- 
tended }  and  words  are  minted  by  the  hundred,  in  every  conve- 
nient monM  or  die. 

In  the  comparative  anatomy  of  languages  our  author  is  not 
well  versed.  In  German,  a  vowel  followed  by  a  single  conro- 
,  nant  is  long,  and  by  a  double  consonant  is  shcnrt :  Mr.  Render 
very  properly  instances  (p.  36)  the  long  a  fay  voter,  and  the 
short  a  by  manrt;  but  he  produces,  as  corresponding  instances, 
the  English  words  bar  and  glau  ;  and  asserts  that  tiie  a  is  long 
in  bar,  and  short  in  glasi ,-  which,  in  the  latter  instance,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  A  double  consonant  does  not  necessarily 
.  shorten  the  preceding  vowel  in  English :  staff,  ivaU,  glass,  are 
decidedly  long.  We  have  many  words,  however,  which  are 
hereby  shortened, 'and  which  prove  that  the  English  tongue,  in 
this  respect,  still  labours  under  an  anomaly  :  for  while  glass  and 
tra/s  ate  long,  lass  and  mass  are  evidently  short,  and  ought  to 
have  been  selected  by  our  author  instead  of  the  latter  of  the  two 
terms  we  have  here  adverted  to. 

The  further  this  work  proceeds,  the  more  it  sinks  into  a  mere 
grammar,  interspersed  with  exercises  for  the  student.  One  of 
these  appears  to  be  an  original  tale,  and  will  be  more  amusing 
to  our  readers  than  dry  comments  of  philology. 

*  The  count  and  countess  ••■•  generally  spent  their  summer  in 
one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany ;  their  castle  was  situate 
on  a  fine  romantic  eminence,  oreriooking  an  adjacent  village,  and^at  a 
conuderable  distance  from  any  hiph  road  :  the  edifice  was  spacious, 
elegantly  decorated,  and  built  in  die  Gothic  stile. 

'  The  count  being  obliged  to  quit  his  seat  for  a  few  days,  upoK 
important  business,  reluctantly  left  his  beautiful  lady,  in  the  Moom 
of  youth,  alone  in  the  castle.  A  few  of  his  moat  tnuty  servants  at- 
tended him  on  hia  journey,  whilst  the  rest  remained  in  the  castle  widi 
their  mistress.  No  accounts  were  known  of  any  remarkable  rob- 
beries or  murders  in  that  country  ;  and  as  the  lady  by  no  means  de- 
served to  be  classed  among  the  most  timorous  of  her  sex  ;  it  was  im- 
probable that  her  situation  should  suggest  to  her  any  idle  fears. 

'  On  the  second  night,  bowever,'  after  her  husband's  departure, 
when  scarcely  retired  to  rest,  she  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  the  ad- 
joining ajiartment.  She  called,  but  received  no  answer  ;"the  noise 
became  still  louder  and  the  shrieks  more  distinct.  Not  being  able  ta 
conceive  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  aad 
i^ened  the  door,  when  a  most  shocking  spectacle  presented  itself  to 
her  sight.  Two  of  her  domestics  lay  weltering;  in  their  blood,  mur- 
dered by  a  savage  band  of  ru£ians  ;  one  of  them  was  giving  the  fatal 
blow  to  her  own  attendant,  who  appeared  in  the  very  act  of  suing 
for  mercy.  At  the  same  instant  two  of  the  monsters  rushed  in  upon 
her  with  drawn  swords.  Then  might  presence  of  mind  have  deserted 
even  a  man  ;  a  loud  shriek  of  woe,  or  a  fruitless  prayer  for  mercy, 
would  alone  have  suggested  themselves  to  a  commoo  niiad  ;  but  Itt 
the  countSM  fer  different  ideas  occurred. 
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'  "  Are  you  come  at  bngfh  }  "~^be  exclaiiRed,  ruling  forward* 
nfitlta  firmuen  which  utoniebed  and  embarraewd  the  murderers.— 
"  Are  you  come  at  length  1  " — She  agnin  exclaimed. — "  For  saCh 
gue«ts  ID  Tain  have  I  long  wished." — "  Wiahed  !  "  replied  one  of 
the  marderere, — "  v^hat  do  you  laean  i — wait  a  moment,''--iran- 

di^ing  hig  Bword — "  and  I  will ."     "  Stop  !  stop ! "  sud 

another  of  the  gang,  "  let  us  fitit  hear  ^—tiihai  bave  jmi  to  ntji  ?  " 

**  Nothing,  but  what  perfectly  coiocideB  with  your  wtshei,  my 
brave  fellows,"  returned  the  couirtees ;  "  you  have  managed  most  ad- 
mirablyiyou   are  men  after  my  heart's   desire  and  slull  hare  di>  . 

reaion  to  repent  if  yon  will," ~"  Speak  !  "  cried  they  with  ofte 

v6ice  :  "  speak.  1  he  quick/''  eisctalmed  the  moat  atrocieoa  of  the 
rttfiians,  "  (or  we  nse  no  ceremony." 

**  I  do  not  despair,  howeTer^"  rejoined  the  coontesi.  "  I  am  the 
wfe  of  the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  this  country,  yet  the  wife  of  the 
poorest  beggar  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  I  am.  My  husband  is  ' 
the  most  avaricious  and  jealoua  of  his  aex  ;  he  is  a  burden  to  me,  and 
to  be  delivered  from  him  has  long  been  the  object  of  my  most  earnest 
and  fervent  u^ahes  ;  I  have  formed  many  plana  for  my  escape,  but 
could  never  put  any  into  execution  ;  I  have  many  times  wished  to 
procure  tome  poison,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  j  but  I  could  not 
trust  my  Berrants.  They  are  all  aplea,  and  she,  whom  you  have  just 
dispatched,  is  the  most  detestable  of  her  sex,  I  am  now  nearly 
twenty  years  of  age  and  not  totally  destitute  of  beauty  :  moreover, 
my  husband  Gved  with'that  wretch  (pointing  to  the  murdered  diam- 
bermaid),  and  consequently  she  has  done  me  every  kind  of  mischief, 
where  she  could  find  the  least  opportunity,  for  setting  my  husband 
against  me.  If  any  one  of  you  will  protect  me,  I  will  most  willingly 
accompany  him  in  all  his  wanderinn;a,  and  contentedly  spend  the  night 
under  a  hedge,  and  the  day  in  a  village  alehouse  ;  being  tired  of  my 
present  wretched  situation.  I  should  be  glad  to  revenge  myself,  in 
/Ollowiiig.you,  for  the  perfidy  and  ill  treatment  of  my  tyrannical 
husband.  Spare  but  my  life,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret 
your  humanity ;  this  castle  contains  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  treasures  are  easily  discovered,  yet  there  are  hoards  which 
ytiu  can  never  obtain  vrithout  my  assistance." 

'  Whatever  excess  fellovrs  of  this  description -may  sometimes  com- 
mit, still  they  are  men.  The  counteaa'a  unexpected  address,  her  UJI- 
daunted  tone  of  voice,  and  her  uncommon  beauty,  altogether  pro- 
duced in  these  monsters  (whose  hands  vet  reeked  with  the  blood  of 
her  domestics)  a  wonderful  effecL  They  assembled  in  a  ring,  and 
consulted  for  some  minutes  upon  the  steps  to  be  pursued.  The 
countess,  though  unguarded,  discovered  not  the  smallest  inclina- 
tion to  escape,  and  scarcely  changed  colour,  though  their  horrid 
threats  and- imprecations  continually  reached  her  ears.  The  leader 
of  the  band  soon  addressed  her :  he  repeatedly  asked  her,  whether 
they  might  trust  her  word  ?  Whether  she  was  resolved  to  desert  her 
Imsband  and  peld  to  theirdesires  ?  To  theae  questions  she  invariably 
answered  ia  the  affirmative.  Necessity  may  surely  be  urged  as  an  ex- 
iTiae  for  her  conduct,  ' 
-  *'  Come  then,"  cried  the  leader,  "whilst  he  emlw^ced  her,  "  and 
make  the  promised  discoveries ;  though  we  place  but  little  confidence 
U  no^9,  trained  up  as  they  are  in  the  paths  of  debauchery  and  vice," 
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we  will  this  time  venture  :  be  astiucd,'  boweveri  that  vere  you  tUKi 
more  beautiful,  your  head  shall  be  thef  forfeit  of  your  indiicretioD,  if 
tre  discover  tliat  you  intend  to  escape  or  deceive  ua." 

*  Slie  inunediately  seized  the  ligat  with  the  greatest  alacrity^  and 
led  them  through  every  apartment ;.  she  opened,  unasked^  every  dooff 
and  every  place  of  security ;  she  assisted  them  in  tacking  up  the' 
treasures  ;  she  talked  and  joked  vrith  perfect  good  humour,  leaped 
over  the  murdered  bodies  that  lay  in  her  way,  vrith  Apparent  indif- 
fid^Dce,  and  willingly  exposed  her  delicate  person  to  the  most  iatiguing 
kbour. 

*  Plate,  money,  jeweli,  clothes,  and  many  pieces  of  valuable  fur- 
niture, were  already  prepared  for  beine  earned  off  •,  the  signal  for 
their  decampment  was  given,  when  the leader't  ncwly-dettiooi  bride 
seizing  hitn  -hastily  by  the  brmr  "  did  not  I  before  assure  you,"  ex- 
claim^ she,  *'  that  you  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  good 
upinion  of  my  honour  {  Open  treasures  you  can  easily  seise  ;  it  now 
becomes  me  to  discover  those  which  are  secreted." — "  Secreted !  " — ■ 
"  Can  you  suppose,"  interrupted  she,  "  that  in  a  mandon  Kke  this 
there  are  no  ptaCei  of  security  destined  for  the  concealment  of  pro- 
perty ?  Have  patience,  and  you  shall  have  good  reason  for  changing 
jour  opinion."  She  then  directed  tbem  to  a  hidden  spring  in  her 
husband's  writiug-desk,  which,  upon  the  slightest  pressure,  imme* 
diately  flew  open,  and  displayed  six  immense  pieces  of  bullion. 

"Come!  come!"  excaimed  the  leader,  "  I  now  begin  to  finjj 
that  you  are  really  worthy  of  being  my  mistress," — "  Aye,  and  your 
wife  toa,"  replied  the  countess  whilst  she  embraced  himi  "  when  I 
have  made  still  greater  discoveries.  .You  were  informed,  I  am.aware, 
of  my  tyrant's  absence ;  but  did  you  not  bear  of  six  thousand  ducats 
ichich  he,  the  day  before  yesterday,  received  from  his  banker  J" — 
*'  No  !  where  are  they  .'" — "  Oh  !  perfectly  safe  and  at  your  dispo^ 
sal ;  and  you  could  never  have  found  jhem  or  the  iron  chest  which 
contains  them,  if  I  had  not  assisted  you.  Follow  me  !  we  have 
completed  our  labours  here,  let  us  now  commence  them  under  ground. 
Follow  me,  I  gay,  to  the  subterraTieous  caverns." 

'  The  murderers  obeyed,  but  not  without  precaution.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  descent  they  stationed  a  sentinel,  whom  the  countess 
totally  disregarded.  She  continued  to  march  on  before  them  till  they 
arrived  at  3  closet,  in  a  secret  recess  in  the  cavem.  "  Here,"  said 
she,  ofiering  the  leader  the  keys,  "  unlock  the  chest,  and  behold  the 
reward  of  your  good  opinion  of  me  ! " 

.      '  The  leader  tried  tlie  keys,  but  in  vain  ;  he  began  to  display  visi.- 
ble   marks   of  impatience  anij  mistrust.     "  Let  rae   try,''  aaid   the 
'  cuuntess  with  .increased  impatience,  "   if  I  cannet  manage  the  bu- 
siness  rather  more   expeditiously  :    the  morning  will,  perhaps 

Oh  !  I  now  see  why  our  end^vours  failed,  pardoi^  the  mistake ; 
your  visit,  though  it  afforded  me  infinite  pleasure,  yet  I  must  confess 
rather  perplexed  me.  I  have  taken  th*  wrong  bunch  of  keys  j  be 
patient,  and  the  mistake  shall  soon  be  rectified." 
.  '  She  fled  uptlie  staircase  likelightiung,andbeforemanymomenta 
had  escaped,  they  heard  her  returning  &tigiicd  and  breatbleq^. 
"Found!  found!"  (she  cried  with  exultation,  and  fringing  siid- 
denly  upon  the  sentinel  she  threw  the  poor  unguarded  wretch  bead- 
long  into  the  cavern.    The  trap-door  being  once  secured^  the  esc^e 
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of  the  dduded  murdeitn  w«  effectaally  prerented  ;  with  equal  pr*- 
sence  of  mJijd  she  fled  acrow  the  court-yard  of  the  cutle,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  thatch  of  Bome  adjoining  pent-JiouBes,  ahe  alarmed  the 
nei^bouring  viUaAsrs :  they  hurried  m  crowds  to  the  castte,  and 
isrerc  accosted  at  the  entrance  by  the  countess.  ■  A  very  few  of  thena 
wal  sufficient  to  extinguieh  the  flames  and  prevent  th*?ir  farther  pro- 
gKW.  The  rest  repaired  immediately  to  the  guard-chamber,  where 
they  Found  arms  in  abundance.  They  soon  fumiEhed  themselves  with 
ImplcRiEnts  of  attack,  and  besetting  every  avenue  to  the  casttej  they 
anzed  and  conducted  to  punishment  the^  unfortunate  murderers  to 
•  •  •  for  humanity,  mercy  and  justice.'     i.  270. 

Tlie  concluding  sentence  is  not  intelligible:  w«  suppose  it  to 
be  a  misprint.  In  the  Gennan  words  at  foot,  which  are  to 
spare  the  learner  a  recurrence  to  the  dictionary,  there  ar«  ad- 
ditional errors  of  the  pres:,  which  have  much  th^  appearance'  r£ 
impurities :  hsr^  zu  lucrden  for  los  zu  luerden,  Letchnamme  for 
Leichname,  and  many  olJiers. 


Art.  X. — Siitchei  on  the  intrinsic  Strength,  military  and  naval 
Force  ef  France  tutd  Russia  ;  -with  Remarks  en  their  present 
Cannexion,  political  Injliunce  and  future  Projects.  In  two  Parts, 
Parti,  ito.  I2s.  Boards.  Harding.  1803. 
WHEN  fame,  well  deserved,  is  procrastinated  throu^  impe- 
diments of  our  own  ;  when  modest  merit,  still  anxious  for  di- 
stinction, unobtrusively  avraits  the  public  notice  j  we  feel  with 
compunction  the  numerous  claims  that  we  are  prevented  no- 
ticing, and  whicli  we  nevertheless  should  notice  with  applause. 
In  publications, of  a  different  kind  from  the  present,  delay  is  at- 
tended with  advantages.  Confident  assertions,  which  owe  their 
force  to  the  mere  dogmatism  of  diction,  lose  their  power  upon 
.  mature  reflexion;  declamation,  without  argument,  is  discovered 
to  l>e  a  flimsy  veil,  which  hides  the  weakness  only  in  part,  and 
^vluch,  by  inviting  examination,  renders  it  more  conspicuous. 
We  mean  not,  however,  to  apply  this  representation,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  work  before  us.  It  is  indeed  Ixdd  and  dogmatic  ; 
it  is  decisive,  but  able.  It  is,  however,  unequal}  and  in  some 
pass^es,  which  materially  influence  the  author's  conclusion,  we 
think,  erroneous. 

The  first  part  Is  a  studied  panegyric  on  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  France.  The  sojl  of  France  will,  it  is  said,  produce 
iiom  imp08tS,UnuaUy,  thirty  millions  sterling, which  in  ten  years 
may  be  increased  by  one  third.  The  author,  in  support  of  this 
statement,  adduces  his  own  ocular  experience.  Even  this, 
however,  estends  no  further  than  to  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  French  themselves,  who  nevertheless  equally  oppose  the 
calculation  and  the  projected  improvement.  Another  error  is, 
Crit.  Ret.  VoL2.  May^  180*.  F 
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that  war,  both  in  the  naval  and  military  departments,  commerce 
and  agriculture,  are  to  be  equally  supported  by  an  immense  in- 
deed, but  a  definite,  population.  If  a  million  of  men  be  in  arms  , 
or  afloat,  commerce  and  agriculture  must  feel  the  deficiency. 
This  is  in  no  respect  considered  in  the  reasoning.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  raise  the  men — it  is  admitted  :  to  btxi'd  the 
ships — this  we  admit  too:  to  ply  the  loom  or  to  drive  the 
plough — we  admit  it  again.  But  when  the  same  definite  num- 
ber are  to  do  all,  a  want  must  be  felt  in  some  department, 

*  Ae  the  manufactures  of  all  countries,  are  more  or  less,  modelled 
upon  the  leading  taste  and  manners  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
'they  are  made,  those  of  France,  were  hitherto  considered  so  gaudj 

and  overcharged,  that  they  never  were  in  general  request  amongst 
the  sober  pan  of  the  community  in  any  other  country.  There  never 
was  any  thing,  of  real  use,  combined  with  durable  elegance,  made  in 
France ;  nor,  if  we  except  their  pomatums,  hair-powder  and  girlish 
toys,  did  their  manufacturers  produce  any  article,  that  could  com. 
mand  a  general  markft. 

'  The  republic  has  now  however  acquired  advantages  which  monar- 
eiieal  France  never  had.  The  revolution  has  destroyed  that  prejudice 
which  excluded  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  merchants,  from  whaf 
was  considered  genteel  society ;  it  has  annihilated  the  public  debt  { 
the  circulating  capital  is  thereby  nearly  confined  to  specie  and  wares, 
,  and  cannot  so  Tar  exceed  a  fair  proportion  «-ith  fofj  the  produce  of  the 
coil,  as  to  raise  the  produce  oi  labor  above  the  level  of  exportation : 
end  it  has  laid  open  (he  face  of  the  whole  country  to  agriculture  an4 
improvement  5  so  that  an  abundance  of  the  iiecessaries  of  life  is  ?e- 
curfed  and  certain.  The  war  has  given  to  republican  France  a  military 
command  over  half  the  governments  of  Europe  j  and  the  diplomacy 
of  Bonaparte  commands  the  other  half,  and  also  Africa  and  America; 
.  the  consulate  may,  therefore,  either  monopolize  the  consumption  of 
these  countries,  or  insist  on  a  decided  preference  being  given  in  their 
inarkets,  to  the  produce  of  the  repubUc  and  her  manufactures. 

'  The  other  states  of  continental  Europe  can  set  no  manufactures  in 
competition  with  those  of  France :  their  military  and  mihtia  laws, 
the  feudal  vassalage  still  existing  and  the  rights  of  corpor^ions,  are 
insurmoim table  obstacles  to  all  kinds  of  mechanical  perfection.  Id 
<Great  Britain,  the  immense  mass  of  public  and  private  paper  in  cir- 
culation, the  amount,  and  manner  of  levying,  the  public  imposts,  with 
the  unpardonable  neglect  of  agriculture  and  of  the  fisheries,  have 
raised  the  price  of  labor  io  such  a  rate,  that,  notwithstanding  the  su. 
periority  of  British  mechanism,  if  efficacious  measures  are  not  takerf 
to  secure  the  necessaries  of  common  Lfe  at  a  fair  price,  her  exporta- 
tion must  sooner  or  later  be  confined  to  such  articles  as  cannot  be 
ftiade  elsewliere.'     p.  21. 


This  declamation  must  be  unfounded  and  weak,  unless  all 
the  writers  on  commerce,  the  merchants  of  XiOndon  and  Hol- 
land, have  been,  for  ages,  wrong.  The  author  should  know, 
ihat  it   is  not  the  real  but  the  infinitely  multiplied  fictitious 
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capital  that  carries  on  extensive  commerce :  in  fact,  it  is  credit 
established  by  a  lon^  course  of  honourable  dealings.  Tliis 
France  has  to  acquire — and  she  has  not  increased  her  stock 
during  the  consulate.  We  nllow  Bonaparte's  power  to  be 
great;  but  it  must  be  infinitely  greater,  to  controul  the  course 
of  commerce.  Even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  English  manu- 
factures are  now  sold  in  Paris ;  and,  at  this  moment,  France 
does  not,  on  the  whole,  supply  a  sufficiency  for  her  own  consump^ 
tion ;  for  what  she  exports  to  Italy  is  more  than  compensated" 
by  what  she  draws  from  Germany  and  England.  Whether  the 
lawless  marauder,  the  military  free-hooter,,  will,  by  the  omnipo- 
tent power  of  the  first  consul,  ever  become  a  farmer  or  a  weaver, 
we  are  yet  to  learn.  The  emigration  of  EngKsh  or  German  work- 
men, in  any  considerable  ■■or  important  proportion,  is  visionary; 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  speculatist.  Habits,  customs,  manners  to- 
tally different,  oppose  such  an  union,  as  much  as  the  physical 
properties  of  oil,  water,  and  fire,  prevent  their  combination. 

France,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  active  in  her  fisheries,  ahd 
may  raise,  in  this  way,  a  marine  force.  The  French,  however, 
have  at  no  period  been  able  or  industrious  fishermen  ;  and  the 
sea  is  now  less  their  element,  than  at  any  former  Kra.  Brave 
men  will  fight  with  spirit  on  any  element;  and  the  French  have 
been  always  brave.  Genius  also  will  discover  itself  in  any  situ- 
ation :  and  Suffrein,  La  ViUaret,  Joyeuse,  with  some  others, 
have  been  distinguished  naval  commanders.  But  these  solitary 
instances  will  make  no  difference  in  the  real  question;  they  are 
exceptions  to  ^  general  rule  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  former 
race  of  French  seamen  is  no  more.  A  fleet  maybe  built  in  half 
a  century :  a  whole  century  will  be  required  to  produce  sailors. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  trade,  the  author  does  not  see  the 
entire  extent  of  his  subject ;  nor  has  he  carried  the  argument 
which  he  employs  to  its  full  bearing.  France,  in  possession  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Louisiana,  might  have  greatly  Snnoyed  many 
parts  of  the  British  commerce ;  she  might,  indeed,  have  done, 
more.  South  America  was  then  under  her  protection,  and  she 
was  directly  in  possession  of  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
This  the  present  war  has  prevented ;  for  Great  Britain  in^r- 
mediately  gave  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  In  the  possession 
of  Brasil  and  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  she  may  almost  command 
our  trade  in  India,  or  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  on' 
inline  of  battle  ships.  This,  however,  she  cannot  do  till  she' 
have  a  naval  superiority;  and  the  first  step  in  opposition  to  Por- 
tugal, must.be  followed  by  our  protecting  the  Brasils.  In  that 
case,  the  Cape  is  an  expensive  and  useless  burden  j  for  the  high 
southern  latitude  which  ships  going  to  India  make,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  baffling  winds  near  the  Cape,  will  prevent  any  great 
danger  from  accidental  cruisers. 

'Hiat  America  might  have  annexed  St.  Domingo  to  the.  United- 
States,  by  a  declaration  that  it  belonged  to  tbem,;^b.iiittsted  on. 
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ty  the  author.  The  plan  savours  too  strongly  of  the  directorial 
and  consular  morality,  to  engage  our  approbation ;  nor  can  we 
,  admit  the  fact,  that  France  and  England  would  not  have  op- 
^Msed  it.  It  might  have  cemented  an  alliance. — The  following 
plan,  in  the  event  of  the  French  having  possessed  St.  Donungo 
and  Guiana,  is  vast  and  gigantic. 

.  *  ^7  the  limgdom  of  F^s  and  other  Kttlementi  in  AfHca,  of 
vhidi  they  intend .  to  poEsesi  themKlveB,  the  French  believe,  that, 
they  will  be  able  to  tupply  their  West  India  coloniea,  with  all  torti 
of  proviaions  and  other  necessaries,  independent  of  America ;  and,  as 
their  West  India  shipping  will  thereby,  in  general,  have  gome  part  of 
4  cargo  eutwarda,  tney  imagine  they  can  bring  home  their  colony 
f  Toduce  at  a  lower  freight  thaa  otbere.  These  two  ciicmnstances, 
*ith  the  superior  quahty  of  their  sugars  and  coffee,  and  with  the 
-- isecssion  of  Guiana,  will,  by  the  calculation  of  the  cMtultHe,  enable 

raiice  to  furnish  continental  Europe,  with  West  India  produce,  ba 
better  terms  than  Gmt  Britain. 

*  The  French  consider  Guiana,  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  ss  an 
acquisition  of  the  highest  importance;  and  not  inferior  to  the  British 
Wttlement  of  Bengu;  they  say,  they  can  in  a  few  years  make  it  ruse 
sugar  and  cotton  enough  for  the  consuntption  of  half  the  world!  that 
they  can  never  be  dispossessed  of  that  colony  and  may  extend  its  t^r- 
ntory  on  aQ  sides,  to  any  distance  they  please.*     f .  36. 

Oa  the  subject  of  military  strength,  our  author's  eyes  arc  not 
iBore  acute  than  on  those  of  commerce  and  political  ec<Hx>iny. 
In  the  first  instance  which  strikes  us,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
states  mentioned  were  mined  by  these  very  armies.  It  was  a 
feverish,  a  convulsive  exertion,  which  destroyed  the  vital 
strength.  At  this  instant,  the  army  of  Prussia  is  nominal  only : 
she  cannot  afibrd  to  bring  it  into  the  iield ;  and,  were  Great 
firiuin  at  once  to  strike  at  the  root  of  her  little  opulence,  her 
carrying  trade  would  be  soon  paralysed. 

'  Several  extraordinary  men,  have,  at  certain  periods,  nused  andt 
maintained  armies  and  navies  very  disproportionate  to  the  visible 
flieans  they  possessed.  In  confining  our  remarks  to  modem  times, 
we  find  that  Gustavus  Adofphus  oivanised  an  army,  which  made 
Sweden  arbitrator  in  the  affairs  of  Europe :  some  men  of  talents 
raised  even  Holland  to  the  same  rank;  and  Frederic  11.  madeaBian. 
denhuiT  army  fonnidable  to  the  house  of  Austria.  But,  the  locali- 
ties and  natural  pqwen  of  Sweden,  Holland  and  Prussia,  not  bang  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  consolidate  a  preponderance  in  the  political 
tforld  J  their  power  dechned  as  the  genius  and  heroism,  which  had 
raised  them  to  eminence  disappeared;  those  states  ai«  now,  some 
fallen  into  dependency  and  under  foreign  subjection,  and  the  others 
sre  dwindling' insensibly  into  their  natural  insignificance. 
'  *  It  rojy'lie  said,  that  Pni'ssia  hag  yet  260,0{X>soliKera:  but  those 
who  know  dte  present  situation  of  aSairs,  see  that  army,  like  other 
reKcS,  only, respectable  in  the  memory  of  those  heroes,  who  created 
it ;  instead  bf  beiAg  a  support  to  the  state,  the  military  in  Prusua, 
ate  daily  pit^gupoB  the  T^' of  the  nation.'    v.SSC. 
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The  following  remarks,  with  ^  note  annexed,  are  too  sin- 
j^ular  to  be  passol  over. — ^But  has  not  the  author  sufficient  pen^ 
tration  to  see  that  the  declamations  he  reprobates,  were,  with 
titc  exception  of  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Swiss— in 
other  words,  iti  favour  of  innocence  siting  under  tyranny— -the 
clamours  of  a  faction } 

■  Since  the  jacolun  lyatem  of  renttance  to  legd  atithtfritVi  hsf  ' 
been  ratified  b^  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  hallowed  by  the 
bope>  iauch  pains  have  been  taxen  to  shew,  that  a  people  fighting) 
ui  what  is  eaOed  their  own  cause,  are  capable  of  greater  achieve* 
jneiitt,  than  those  who  fight  for  a  chief.  By  thit  invidious  doctrine, 
it  it  meant  to  prove,  that  oppression,  ignonuice  and  corruption  are 
the  hereditary  characteristics  of  a  legal  government  i  otherwise,  how 
could  it  be  asserted,  that  a  band  of  rebel  ad  venturers,  a  few  usurpers, 
or,  a  sel&elected  chief,  should  be  better  qualified,  than  a  legitimate 
sovereign,  to  raise  a  commonwealth  to  graadeur*^  The  fact  is,  these 
IMeteo&d  ektraordinary  powers  of  democracy,  are  bugbears  of  so- 
phistical invention.  A  people  no  sooner  renounce  their  allegimce  t(» 
fttx  ruler,  than  they  pass  under  the  dominion  of  another  i  and  i^  at 
the  eoDunAnd  of  a  consul,  or  president,  they  perform  deeds,  which 
they  will  not  do  at  the  order  of  an  emperor,  or  S  hingt  the  causf 
must  necessarily  lie  in  the  superior,  or  inferior  capacity  of  one  of  the 
ptrtiei. 

*  Calculations,  made  upon  the  Spirit  of  a  nation,  viUhtal  a  hJu 
Or  upon  the  body  of  a  people,  vtiteaui  a  tout,  will  always  prove  falhi- 
Cious.  In  the  poUdc^  sphere  of  human  action,  eatra^raitiary  men 
■pnear  but  seldom  t  and  although  the  vexatious  vices  of  ignorant 
lu^rS)  may  sometimes,  rouse  op  an  oppressed  people  to  vengeance, 
yet,'  they  will  never  become  fomddable  to  otlwr  stateit  untu  they 
thraitelves  are  subdued  and  foUow  a  leader,'  or  obey  a  chief.'  t.  W. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  military  force  of  France  with  that 
t)S  Austria  and  other  neighbouring  military  powers,  we  own  that 
.  the  balance  is  gteaiJy  in  favour  of  the  republic.  The  compact- 
ness, the  intimate  connexion  of  her  territories,  the  strength  of  her 
^ntief,  and  the  union  of  her  population,  give  her  every  advan- 

'  *  There  is  so  conatry  in  Euiopa  wham  tbU  doccrine  is  leu  deCnad,  no* 
propagated  with'more  ioduitry, than  it  hat  latcl;  been  in  Oreat  Brila'm. 
Wiwn  a  faction  of  Pcdish  ■dventuiers,  saaetiooed  bj*  tbs  nuiat  iaiignillcant 
prince  that  aver  swayed  a  sceptre,  >tl«m]rtad  to  extend  the  jacobin  revolution 
tif  France,  fhnn  Conitantlnuple  to  the  northern  eictremitiM  of  Europe,  the 
Sritiih  presa  temned  with  prayers  Eir  their  succeas,  aod  poured  out  reproba- 
tions upon  those  governmeati,  that.  In  their  own  datece,  opposed  the  torrefit 
^  anarghy  and  cpofliaian.  The  l^ndon  papers  made  beroic  and  vietoriDui  u- 
nles  of  the  black  lugroti  in  St.  Domingo :  and  atth»aiOaient  we  at*  writing, 
Uiey  ara  fill^  with  such  panegyricj  on  tbf  iMttriatisna  sod  noble  z4f  1  of  ■  de- 
hided  rabble  in  S^vitzerlaitd,  that,  to  read  them  is  diigustinx  to  cODiniQo  sense. 

'  la  what  relates  to  the  politieal  state  of  Europe  in  general  and  to  the  affair* 
of  the  roapactive  ilatea  in  particular,  the  extreme  ignorance  exhibitiS  by  our 
public  writers,  and  sometimes  by  onr  public  speaker*,  in  to  be  regretted  i  Gjr, 
It  IB  through  their  medium,  that  the  naiioo  it  taught  to  estimate  men  and  mea- 
siiTes }  aad  upon  their  papers  and  haraDgues  fbreisners  Item  their  oplniiHU)  ef 
the  puUtiei  and  taUnti  gf  the  SiiUslk  governmnt.' 
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4age.  The  population,  however,  is  considerably  over-rated  at 
thirty  milliona,  unless  Belgium  and  Piedmont  be  included. 
Fearful,  however,  that  the  impression  might'  not  be  sufficiently 
•trong  in  favour  of  France,  the  author  sums  up  her  advantages 
with  additions  and  improvements.  We  admit  the  force  of  his 
remarks  respecting  the  continental  powers,  but  we  deny  it  with 
respect  to  Great  Britain.  France  has  neither  Malta,  Guiana, 
S>t,  Domingo,  Louisiana,  or  the  Brasils.  She  can  obtain  none 
of  them,  if  Britain  choose  to  dispute  the  possession  \  nor  could 
«he  retain,  if  she  possessed  them.  'She  caiinot  have  a  navy 
throughout  the  present  century ;  for  though  she  can  build  ships, 
she  cannot  build  seamen.  It  will  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to 
the  French  navy,  that  sailors  were  sent  from  the  Mediterranean, 
to  man  their  flotilla  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Channel.— The 
following  remarks  are  highly  judicious. 

^^  *  The  heavy  navies  of  France  will  n«,  however,  soon  be  in  a  state 
tb  give  much  uneasiness  to  her  rival  neighbour.  Should  Bonaparte 
flerioudf  set  about  buildinr  line  of  battle  ships,  Great  Britain  may 

congtatulateherself  andlet  himgoon.  Lucky  gamtsters  play  boldly  j 
but,  when  they  meet  with  a  few  successive  checks,  they  lose  their  , 
duet  and'become  more  disconcerted  than  others.  The  consul  has 
hitherto  staked  high,  and  with  remarkable  success;  should  he  at- 
tempt to  pursue  his  fortune  upon  the  ocean,  his  preparations  will  be 
analogous  to  his  usual  measures ;  skirmishing  is  not  in  his  tactics  ; 
ifheeeod  a  fleet  loses,  it  will  be  sueh  a  fle^t,  as  France  never  could 
boast  of  before ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  do  not  entirely 
•  subside  in  the  interval,  that  fleer  will  be  beaten  ;  every  eifort,  which 
revenge  can  devise,  will  be  made  to  augment  its  force,  and  it  will  be 
beatenagain  %  its. creator  may  then  lose  his  temper  and  France  will 
Uise  her  stake  in  the  game.. 

'  The  hght  jfoWi/fw,  which  the  republic  is  preparing,  may  perhaps 
merit  the  attention  of  the  British  government,  more  than  all  the 
heavy  na-ries  of  Europe  and  America  together.  It  is  certain,  that  at 
this  moment,  arrangements  are  making  to  form  and  repair  such  drpoti 
and  convenient  harbours,  between  Brest  and  the  Ema,  where  1500  to 
200Q  ligbtvessels  may  be  kept  in  safety  and  constant  readiness ;  to 
act  either  offensively,  or  to  defend  their  own  coasts,  as  occasion  may 
point  out,  or  require ;  it  is  equally  certain,  that  immense  quantities 
of  materials  and  stores,  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these 
vessels,  are  already  collecting  from  all  quarters ;  and,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tltf  consulate  intends  to  extend  this  naval  system  of  light 
squadrons  19  America  and  the  Westtndies.'     t.  65. 

The  remarks  on  the  effecta  that  might  ensue,  shouJd  France 
possess  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  cannot  detain  us  in 
this  place.  The  discussion  must  be,  at  last,  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. ■  But  whether  she  can  ever  use  the  privilege,  must  de- 
pend on  Britain.  At  the  time'  the  author  wrote,  peace  was  not 
concljlded — a  peace  which  his  views  should  lead  him  highly  to 
condemn.  Yet  perhaps  much,  at  a  proper  period,  may  be  al-.  ■ 
Icged  in  its  favour. 
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'  To  justify  his  calculation  and  inaare  the  paci6i:  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain,  Bonaparte  will  keep  the  government  in  a  continiul 
Slate  of  suspenK.  To  oblige  the  ministry  to  cany  the  annual  ex^ 
penditure  mare  and  more  above  the  receipt  of  the  pubhc  revenue,  the 
consulate  will  order,  or  pretend  to  have  ordered,  equadrons  of  gun- 
boats and  light  vessels,  to  be  built  and  aimed  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  Rio-grande  de  ia  Madalena  and  on  the  Orenodo }  the  repubhc 
will  form,  or  talk  of  forming  settlements,  on  the  Red  and  Winnipeg 
lakes,  in  Tupinamb  and  Cap-del-rcy  ;  and  the  consul  will  enter  into 
treaty  with  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  declare  Atadia  and 
Canada  free  republics,  to  put  New  Britain,  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  under  the  natural  sovereignty  of  America  j 
and  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  cargoes.  Orders  will  hkewise  be 
given,  to  build  squadrons  on  the  Euphrates  at  Bassora,  Gombaroon, 
on  the  Indus,  and  on  the  lakes  in  Siba ;  to  take  possession  and 
fortify  the  islands  of  Salsetta,  Ormus  and  Kismish  (  the  posts  of 
Aden,  Zeila,  the  islands  and  ports  of  Camarana,  Erquikb  and  Mon- 
baza,  will  be  ceded  to  Fiance  * ;  and  the  republic  will  make  settle- 
ments in  Sindi,  Guzerat,  Aracan  and  Pegu.  A  treaty  with  the  em- 
feror  Alexander  to  reinstate  the  Mogul  and  hereditary  princes  of 
ndoetan  in  their  former  rank  and  possessions,  will  be  approved  of  by 
the  soph!  of  Persia,  consecrated  by  the  erand  lama  and  cried 
through  the  streets  of  London,  Calcutta,  Madrass  and  Delhi.  A 
ttaattu-tonttjtiaii,  prohibiting  the  importatiou  of  British  nianufac« 
tures  and  the  consumption  of  British  cured  fisl^in  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Turky,  and  forbidding  the  transit  of  British  produce'- 
through  HoUaiid  and  up  the  Rhine,  will  be  taUced  of,  per4i^s  really 
issued  :  and  a  convention  to  recover  and  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
sea,  under  the  auspices  of  France  and  Russia,  will  be  acceded  to  by 
all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe. 

'  Besides  these  menaces  abroad,  we  shall  be  amused  with  the  con- 
sul's preparations  at  honje ;  dozens  of  line  of  battle  ships-  will  be 
launching  monthly  in  the  ports  of  Holland,  France  and  Spain ;  gun- 
boats wiS  rise  in  the  Channel  like  mushrooms ;  -and  &.  Valery,  Bou- 
logne, Mardik,  Dunkirk  and  Flushing  will  be  converted  into  spacious 
impregnable  naval  harbours.  Naval  manoeuvres,  military  encamp- 
ments, sbam-Jights  and  reviews,  will  be  exhibited  to  astonish  and 
terrify  the  swarms  of  our  gaping  countrymen,  who,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  British  name,  are  daUy  flocking  to  cringe  and  bow  before  their 
sovereign's  tumid  foe  I '     p.  33. 

This  is  Tague  declamation,  not  meriting  a  reply :  the  r^ 
mainder  of  what  relates  to  France,  is  nearly  m  the  same  style. 

The  second  part  professedly  respects  Russia,  and  hir  prodigious 
power.  Yet  the  introduction  i»  of  a  nature  so  equivocal,  that 
we  suspect  the  whole  work  was  written  for  this  purpose— -via. 


■  *ta  poswsi  aodwcnre  thecommnndoftbe  Qulph  of  Ormus  and  Straits  of 
Bat>-el-maodel,  ii  nut  a  new  sptculotioii ;  if  the  iate  einpreis  Catberioe  II. 
would  have  coil iitena need  the  vieius  of  France,  that  piMJect  woold  have  been 
nttemptcl  in  1183  and  1186.  Perhaps  Bonopsrte  may  have  move  influence  in 
tie  coiiucUs  of  tlM  pKSCUt  wnperw  than  VergBaus*  bad  iu  Um«4  «f  CatteUie." 
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to  magnify  the  concentrated  fdrce  of  the  itortl^m  lu^ons,  and 
depreciate  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  calumniate  her  conduct. 
The  whole  is  in  a  Style  of  rash  unqualified  assertion,  concerning 
which,  as  we  know  some  part  to  be  unfounded,  we  suspect  the 
Urhole  to  be  hazarded — vateca  quantum  valere  pttert  may  hare 
been  the  author's  view;  if  accusations  be  loaded  with  an  un- 
Sparing  hand,  some  will  probably  fix  an  indelible  stain.  We 
need  not,  however,  give  more  decisive  proofs,  in  opposition  to 
the  representation  before  us,  than  the  late  conduct  of  Sweden, 
and  the  menacing  front  of  Russia  to  the  encroachment*  of  the 
consulate  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Various  sneers  at  the 
northern  expedition  are  thrown  out  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
work ;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked— whad  we  could  have  done> 
if  a  negotiation  had  not  taken  place  after  the  destruction  of  the 
defence  of  Copenhagen  ?  We  can  inform  him : — die  ne«  day 
the  arsenal  would  have  been  burnt,  and  the  whole  navy  de- 
molished. Is  it  not  enough,  then,  to  have  shown  that  one  en  the 
northern  powers  was  not  secure  from  the  British  thunder  ?  In 
short,  unwarruited  assertions,  unfounded  sarcasms,  and  gross 
misrepresentations,  occur  so  frequently,  are  so  closely  mixed 
withacuteand  judicious  remarks,  that  it  would  require  a  volume 
to  separate  the  grain  fix)m  the  tares.  The  idea  of  the  vast 
power  of  Russia  on  the  east,  and  the  facility  with  which  she 
could  lead  an  army  to  the  banksof  the  Ganges,  must  necessarily 
draw  a  smile  from  those  who  know  i*ith  what  a  weak  hand  she 
holds  the  reins  of  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian :  the  heart 
js  scarcely  perceived  to  beat  in  these  distant  extremities.  If,  in 
countries  so  scantily  inlfabited,  provisions  be  cheap,  the  low  price 
must  arise  as  much  from  the  scv'city  of  money  as  from  the 
bounty  of  nature.  An  army  of  10,000  men  would  be  obliged 
to  draw  its  provisions  from  a  distance,  or  wait,  like  Haiuio,  to 
sow  the  com  before  they  could  procure  bread. 

The  immense  projects,  which  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  are  to  effect,  are  next  detailed.  This,  in  the  first  iiu, 
stlnce,  argues  an  agreement  in  views,  plans,  and  means,  which 
in  such  a  discordant  coalitbn  could  not  be  obtained.  It  re- 
quires exertion,  to  which  the  finances  of  some  of  these  states  are 
unequal :  it  demands  a  navy  and  seamen,  which  France  doe» 
not  and  cannot  soon  possess.  A  curious  typographical  /jw- 
'  voque  occurs  in  this  discussion,  where  France  is  said  to  have 
determined  to  keep  up  a  navy  of  '  —  65  sail  of  the  line '  in  the 
Mediterranean  :  minus  65 ! — thus  the  author  is  by  accident  right. 
Another  curious  error  is,  when,  describing  the  means  of  pre- 
venting access  to  the  Baltic  by  sinking  cbevaux-de-frize  in  the  ■ 
Great  Belt,  he  enumerates,  among  their  advantages,  the  facility 
«ijth  which  they  can  be  Utd  down,  and  removed. — Caa  he  be 
serious  ? 
We  are  prombed  a  second  partj  which  wtU  be  noticed  ia  due 
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tuos.  We  find  in  this  volume  a  sketch  of  \t»  contents,  which 
are  not  highly  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  author.  Per- 
haps we  have  enlarged  too  far  on  the  present  volume ;  but  its 

'  shape  is  questionable.  Errors  and  just  observations  form  a 
medley  wmch  may  mislead  the  incautious  reader;  and  the  work 
may  be  popular,  because  an  Englishman  is  delighted  to  hear 

.  that  he  is  ruined. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  singular.  The  type  is 
seemingly  foreign ;  and,  though  the  author  be  e\'idently  an  En- 
glishman, foreign  idioms  are  scattered  with  apparent  care.  The 
place  of  publication,  *  the  Hague,'  also  covers  another  name 
which  originally  stood  in  the  title.  In  short,  a  foreign  disguise 
is  clearly  assumed  :  the  real  motives  are  uncertain. 


Art,  XI. — Traiulatkns  from  the  Greii,  ui2.  Aridott^s  Sympjis 
of  the  Virtues  and  Vices.  The  ^imiliUides  of  Demophilus.  The 
Gelden  Sentences  ef  Democrates.  And  the  Pythagorie  Synhols, 
•with  the  Explaiieitiotu  of  Jamhlichus.  By  WiUiam  Bridgman't 
F.  JL.  S.  ,  Ta  which  are  added,  the  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  lie- 
mophilus,  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor.  8w.  5/.  Boards.  White. 
1804. 

THE  little  volume  which  is  now  before  us,  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  a  few  small  pieces ;  the  greater  part  of  which  seen* 
chieSy  valuable  in  consequence  of  their  being  rare. 

Amongst  these,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  com- 
monly bearing  the  name  of  Aristotle,  is  npt  the  least  important. 
By  whom,  as  Mr.  Bridgman  observesi  this  small  work  wa» 
■written,  is  a  point  on  which  the  learned  are  not  fully  agreed. 
Tot  our  own  part,  we  certainly  do  not  esteem  it  a  genuine  pro-  . 
duction  of  tlie  celebrated  Stagiiite ;  and  are  inclined,  with 
Fawconer,  to  attribute  it  to  the  pen  of  his  commentator  Andro- 
nicus,  or  at  least  to  some  one  of  his  disciples. 

It  is  pardonable  in  an  author  to  have  an  affection  for  his  .od^ 
spring }  and  therefore  we  ale  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Bridgman 
thinks  more  highly  of  some  of  these  pieces  than  ourselves,  and 
perhaps  others,  are  disposed  to  do.  The  explanation,  for  example, 
of  the  Pytbagonc  Symbols,  by  Jamhlichus,  almost  excjtes  a  smile. 
It  appears  to  us  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  mind  which  can 
produce  any  thing  out  of  any  thing.  This  certairUy  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty  ;  but  when  it  has  once  taken  possession  of 
die  understanding,  it  scarcely  confines  itself  within  any  bounds. 
Every  trivial  expression  is  made  to  conceal  profound  wisdom  ; 
and  the  most  wild  and  unheard-of  fables  become  the  vesture 
beneath  which  more  than  common  learning  is  supposed  to  lie. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writiiigs  of  the  inter  Flato- 
niftS  are  well  aware  of  tliis  truth ;  such,  we  mean,  are  well  aware 
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of  this  truth,  as  are  not  disposed  to  out-plafoniie'Phto ;  for,  as  to 
those  who  are,  hellebore  itself  would  be  in  vain  called  in  to  their 
aid.  "We  say  this,  because  the  translator  of  the  present  work, 
who  seems  to  be  a  modest  man,  announces  himself  to  be  the 


friend  of  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  and  speaks  of  that  gentlei 
discoveries  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  kind — a  gentleman  whose. 
affection  for  the  fables  of  Paganism  has  Jed  him  to  reject  the 
more  rational  system  of  Christianity,  and  whose  modesty  has  in- 
duced him  to  bestow  the  terms  ignoratrt  and  sophist  on  all  wlio 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 

•  The  Golden  Sentences  of  the  latter,  and  the  Similitudes  of  the- 
former,  however,  comprise  the  wliole  that  has  been  preserved,  except 
the  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  Demophilus,  of  which  an  EngUsh  version 
was  publialied  about  ten  years  ago  by  my  friend  Mr,  Thomas  Taylor, 
and  annexed  to  hia  translation  of  Sallust  on  the  Gods  and  the  World. 
It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  English  literature  owes  the  accession  of 
BoOie  of  the  moat  valuable  productions  of  antient  Greece,  which  are 
rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  elucidationa  and  ample  explanations 
which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  labo- 
rious investigation  of  the  early  commentators  on  it,  have  so  well  quai- 
lilied  him  to  give.  In  addition  to  my  share  of  thanks  on  this  ac-  . 
count,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  his  pennisslon  to 
reprint  his  translation  of  the  Pythagonc  Sentences  of  Demophilus, 
.  and  thus  enabhng  me  to  preaenl  the  public  with  the  whole  of  that 

Ebilosopher's  remaining  woiks.  But  I  am  still  more  indebted  to  him 
>r  the  great  assistance  he  has  afforded  me  in  the  translation  now 
given  of  the  very  difficult  and  corrupt  text  of  the  explanations  of  the 
Pythagonc  Symbols  by  Jamblichus,  which  are  annexed  to  Arcerius's 
c<htion  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  pubUshed  at  Comelin  in  1598, 
where  only  they  are  to  he  found.'      p.  x. 

We  have  said  that  Jamblichus  has  given  great  latitude  to  his 
imagination.  The  subsequent  extract  will  show  how  far  our 
assertion  is  true ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  afford  no  had  spe- 
cimen ,of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 


<  Nourt^  Bi 

'  This  symbol  also  in  a  more  Pythagoric  manner  advises  us  to  com- 
municate  and  impart,  and  prepare  others  to  do  so,  accustoming  them 
to  give  and  receive  without  depravity  and  abundantly  i  not  indeed 
receiving  every  thing  insatiably  and  giving  nothing.  For  the  physi- 
cal organization  of  animals  with  crooked  nails  is  adapted  to  receive 
rapidly  and  with  facility,  but  by  no  means  to  relinquish  what  they 
hmd,  or  impart  it  to  others,  through  the  opposition  of  the  nails  in 
consequence  of  their  being  crooked ;  just  as  tlie  fish  called  crangt 
are  naturally  adapted  to  draw  any  thing  to  themselves  with  celerity, 
but  to  rehnquiah  it  with  difficulty,  ■  unless  by  turning  from,  we  avoid 
them.  But  hands  indeed  were  suspended  from  us  by  nature,  that . 
through  them  we  might  both  give  and  receive,  and  the  fingers  also 
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aie  naturally  atta^ed'  to  the  hinda,  straight  and  not  crooked.  In 
things  of  this  iEindi  therefore,  we  must  not  imitate  animals  with 
crooKcd  naiU,  aince  we  are  fashioned  by  our  Maker  in  a  different 
way,  but  should  rather  be  communicative  and  impart  to  each  other, 
4)eiag  eshoited  to  a  thing  of  this  kind  by  tlie  &bricatare  of  names 
tk^aelves,  who  denoniinated  the  tight  hand  more  honourable  than 
the  left,  not  only  from  receiving,  but  from  being  capable  of  impait- 
iiig.  We  must  act  justly  therefore,  and  through  this  philosophize. , 
For  justice  is  a  ceifain  retribution  and  remuneration  equalizing  the 
abounding  and  deficient  by  reciprocal  gift*.'     r.  88. 

The  fdlowiiig  pass^  also  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  creative 
powers  of  Jamblichus,  who  seems,  amongst  the  philosophers,  as 
Origen  amongst  the  fathers,  to  have  been  particularly  dehghtcd 
inJiscoveriiig  allegorical  allusions. 

*  SYMBOL  27. 

*  Cut  qol  jo\a  nails  at  a  sacrifice, 

*  The  exhortation  irf  this  symbol  pertains  to  friendship.  For  of 
our'relations  and  those  allied  to  us  by  blood,  the  nearest  of  kin  are 
brothers,  children,  and  parents,  who  resemble  those  parts  of  our  body 
^hwh  when  tak^naway  produce  pain  and  mutilation  by  no  means 
tiifiing  i  iKkok  as  fingers,  Viands,  ears,  nostrils,  and  the  like.  £ut 
others  who  are  distantly  related  to  us,  such  as  the  daughters  of  cou-^ 
•insiorihe  sons-jn-law  of  Uncles,  or  others  of  this  iund,  resemble - 
tiiose  parts  of  our  body  from  the  cutting  off  of  which  no  pain  is  pnt 
duced ;  such  ai  hair,  nails,  and  the  like.  Tlie  symbol 
wishing  .to  indicate  those  relations  who  have  been  for  a  ti 


duced ;  such  ai  hair,  nails,  and  the  like.  Tlie  symbol,  therefore^ 
wishing  .to  indicate  those  relations  who  have  been  for  a  time  neglect- 
ed by  us  througii  the  distance  of  their  alliance,  employs  the  word 
tiaih,  and  says,  sJo  not  entirely  cast  off  these ;  but  if  at  sacrifices,  or 
»ny  other  time,  you  have  neglected  them,  draw  them  to  you,  and 
renew  your  familiarity  with  them. 

'  SYMBOL  28. 
'  Offer  not  your  right  hand  easily  to  every  one. 

'    EXPLANATION. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  symbol  is.  Do  not  draw  up,  nor  endeavour 
to  raise,  by  extending  your  right  hand,  the  unadapted  and  uninitiated. 
It  also  dgnilies  that  the  right  hand  i>  not  to  be  given  easily  even  to 
those  who  have  for  a  long  time  proved  themselvfes  worthy  of  it 
.through. disciplines  and  doctrines,  aiul  the  participation  of  contiiiencef, 
the  quinquennial  silence,  and  other  probationary  trials,'     r,  10£> 

The  Similitudes  of  Demophilus  have,  in  our  opinion,  a  much 
greater  ckim  to  attention,  thah  the  treatise  above-mentioned. 
The  style^nd  manner  are  not  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage. — 

.  '  As  those  who  sail  \a  fair  weather  are  wont  to  have  things  pre- 
pared against  a  storm,  so  also  those  who  are  wise  in  prosperity, 
should £rc£ are  things  necessary  fca'  their  assistance  against  adversity.. 
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'  GainienU  thai  ve  made  dean  and  briglit  becbme  Knlni  aj[anil)]r 
lue.;  but  the  sOid  being  once  purified  frtnn  igDOtmcei  mniiiu  ipW< 
ifid  ioT  ever. 

*  Fugitive  ilaveaf  although  they  are  not  punned,  are  aSiiglited  \ 
but  the  unwise  lufier  pertuHiation,  althou^  the;  have  not  yeTKcted 
badlf. 

*  The  wealth  of  the  anricioui,  like  xbe  vaa  when  it  hu  deaceoded 
under  the  eartbi  ddi^ts  no  living  thing. 

*  The  fnuts  of  the  Auth  ipnng  up  once  a  jar  \  but  Ae  findti  of 
j&iendahip  at  all  dmes. 

*  It  is  the  huainess  of  a  muucian  to  hanumist  avery  imtrument  t 
but  of  a  nell  educated  man  to  adapt  himself  h^nnonioudy  to  everjr 
Ibrtune.'     r.  33. 

We  must  coniine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract  taken  firom 
die  Synopsis  o£  the  Virtues  and  Vices. 

'  INJUSTICE. 
«  There  are  three  species  of  injustice,  [tamely,  impiety,  arrogating 
m«e  than  b  due  to  desert,  and  insolence.  Impiety,  indeed,  ccmsislt 
in  sin  towards  tlte  gods,  or  daemons,  or  the  dead,  or  parents,  or 
eountry.  But  arrogating  more  than  is  due  to  desert  ie  seen  in  mutual 
compacts,  assuming  a  reward  above  what  is  deid'ved.  And  inaoIcDce 
is  that  through  wmch  men  prepare  for  themselves  pleasures,  which' 
lead  others  into  disgrace.     Whence  Evenus  observes  on  that  lubjecti 

"  Although  these  things  afford  no  gain. 
They  are  howe'er  unjuM." 

*  It  is  the  property  also  of  injustice  to  transgress  the.  customs  sat 
fcgj  institutions  of  one's  country }  to  disobey  Sws  and  magistrates  ) 
to  lie  I  to  Bwear  ialsely  ;  and  to  violate  the  laws  of  society  and  good 
^th.  Sycophancy,  boasting,  pretended  philanthropy,  nudignity* 
and  craftiness,  are  also  the  attendants  on  injustice. 

•  ILLIBERALITY, 
'  There  are  three  species  of  illibendity,  namely,  base  gain,  par^-> 
.  many,  and  sordidness.  Base  gain  is  that  by  which  men  seek  to  gaiir 
from  all  quarters,  and  are  very  solicitous  to  acquire  it  even  at  th« 
expense  of  shaine.  Parsimony  is  that  by  which  the  expenditure  of 
riches  is  spared  in  what  is  becoming.  And  sordidness  is  that  by 
which  men  incur  expense  indeed,  but  a  little,  and  that  badly ;  aiid 
more  inthings  noxious,  in  which  no  distinction  is  paid  to  owortu* 
nity.  But  it  is  the  property  of  ilUberality  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  to  think  nothing  disgraceful' 
that  can  contribute  to  gain :  also  to  lead  a  mercenary,  servue,  and 
sordid  hfe,  foreign  from  ambition  and  liberality.  But  trifling  ccoi- 
versation,  surliness,  pusillanimity,  humility,  immoderation,  ignobiUty, 
and  nusanthropy;  are  the  concomitaats  of  illibei«lity.'     r.  ISt 
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Mr.  Bridgman  a^mouirces  an  intentiOTi  of  o8feiTng  to  the  pu1>- 
Kc  a  translation  of  the  Cammentary  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle^  written  fcy  Andronicus,  surnamed  Rhodius.  W^ 
gee  nothing  in  the  present  work  which  does  not  lead  us  to  su&r 
pose  that  it  may,he  ^voithy  of  th^  pubHc  patronage.  Top 
tianf^tiOD,  indeed,  now  giy,«^  to  th^  world,  seeim  intended  as  a 

Erelude  to  kxos  more  impoTtajit  wor^:,  and  was  perhaps  pulf 
shed  wkh  a  view  of  judging,  hr^  its  success,  what  sort  of  re- 
ception ^e  author  might  expect  to  obtain  in  such  attempt.  We 
can  only  express  our  wishes  ^for  his  own  sake)  that  his  Intentions 
had  been  of  i  nature  likely  to  gain  more  general  attention. 


Art.  XH. — Manographia  Apum  Anglia ,-  or,  an  Attempt «  divlde- 
into  their  mttural  Genera  and  Familiei,  such  Species  of  the  Lin- 
nan  Gtmu  Apis,  as  have  been  discovered  in  England:  ivith 
,  Deieriptions  and  Oitervaiioas.  Te  •which  are  prefixed  latae  in- 
troductery  Remarks  up^n  the  Class  H^meneptera,  and  a  synepticai 
Table  of  the  Nenienclature  of  the  external  Parts  of  these  Insects. 
With  Plates.  By  William  Kirhy,B.  A.  iff c.  2  Volt.  Siw. 
1/.  Ij-.    Boards.     White.     1802. 

NO  authors,  in  any  branch  of  natural  history,  are  so  Instruc- 
tive  as  moiu>graphers.  The  attention,  when  concentred  to  one 
point,  discorers  minute  distinctions  which  escape  the  general 
inquirer,  and  ascertains  specific  diderences  which  may  be  essen- 
daily  useful  beyond  their  limited  sphere.  To  establish  species, 
IS  the  first  and  most  important  work  of  the  natural  historian  } 
and  to  determine  fixed,  invariable,  specific  characters,  will  al- 
ways confer  on  him  the  highest  honour.  Our  author  must  in- 
troduce  his  own  work. 

*  Having  said  this,  it  may  not  be  Improper  to  give  the  entomolo- 
gical reader  a  abort  sketch  of  what  the  author  has  attempted  in  this 
publication.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  introductory  remarks,  and 
addenda  to  the  tii^t  volume,  he  hag  given  some  account  of  the  rise, 
pto'greM,  and  present  state  of  the  class  hjmenopiera;  and  pointed 
out  such  impravementB,  aa  he  thinks  it  will  admit ;  he  then  proceeds 
to  examine  what  advances  the  genus  of  which  he  proposes  to  treat 
has  made  towards  perfection.  Under  each  of  these  heads  he  has  in- 
troduced  souk  strictures  upon  the  syetem  of  FabriciuB,  which  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand  :  sad  here  he  hopes  that  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  that  celebrated  entomologiat  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
beheve  that  he  has  been  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  of  his  favourite  science,  which,  as  he-conceives, 
have  suffered  very  materially  by  the  introduction  of  that  system. 

*  The  work  itself  begins  with  a  Tabula  tynopiiea  nomenclature  par- 
iium.  Upon  the  construction  of  this  the  auUior  has  bestowed  the 
greatest  attention  ;  and  he  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  a  complete  enumeiatioa,of  the  external  parts  of  the  in* 
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sects  of  which  he  treat*.     Their  internal  anatomy  he  hat  panej  Ofer, 

M  not  entering  within  the  limits  of  his  plan.  This  table,  if  he  ia 
not  greatly  mistaken,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  may  be  made  tO 
agree  mth  all  hymenaptrroui  insects.  In  it  he  ha»  introHuced  aniT 
named  several  parts  ujuioticed  hy  Cinnseus,  and  most  other  writers 
in  entomology.  This  ie  followed  by  an  esplanattob  of  the  term* 
used  in  this  table,  and  the  foBowihg  work.  Harring  thus  prepared 
the  way,  he  next  points  out  those  characters,  which  appear  to  him 
to  distinguish  the  genus  in  question  ;  and  assigns  his  leaMna  for  £1 
^ding  into  two  genera  those  insects  which  by  linneus  -vKte  cani 
sidered  as  genuine  apei,  s«bj(nnii^  their  essential,  artUicial,  and 
natuiaL  charactei^  With  respect  to  the  last,  though  he  varies  from 
the  practice,  yet  he  conforms  to  the  precept  of  Linmua  j  and  he 
thinks  that  Fabricius  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  science  of 
entomology  by  the  introduction  of  them.  Then  succeed,  what  ap- 
pear to  hnn,  after  combining  anatomy  with  habit,  economy,  an4 
affinities,  the  natural  families  into  wbidt  these  two  genera  may  pro- 
perly be  diTided.'     Vol.  i.  >.  v. 

The  author's  mimite  attention  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain 
distinguishing  specific  characters ;  but  a  very  important  part  of 
his  labour  is  the  distinction  of  those  characters  which  arise' 
from  sex.  In  two  families,  the  vespiform  bees,  the  nomtuU  of 
Fabricius,  and  bombmatrkesy  the  humble  bees,  he  has  been  con- 
fessedly less  successful.  We  mention  theEe»  not  to  throw  any 
imputation  on  Mr.  Kitty's  diligence  or  sagacity,  but  to  excite 
the  attention  of  other  naturalists.  In  the  btter  part  of  the  pre- 
face, the  author  apologises  very  satisfactorily  for  his  changing, 
in  some  instances,  the  specific  names  of  Linnteus,  and  oifers 
the  reasons  which  have  influenced  his  own  conduct  in  forming 
new  cues.  A  very  saiisfastory  list  of  the  writers  quoted  in 
this  work,  follows.  We  regret  only  the  omission  of  the  later 
French  naturalists,  Olivier  and  Latreille  ". 

The  introductory  remarks  display  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
entomcJogy,  and  are  of  importance  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
science,  beyond  the  genus  which  is  the  direct  object  of  atten- 
tion. Mr,  Kirby  commences  with  a  history  of  the  labours  of 
naturalists  in  t!ie  hymenopterous  class,  previous  to  Linnaeus  % 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  introducrion,  shows- 
that  Fabricius,  by  forming  his  genera,  &c.  from  the  imtrnmenta 
fibana,  has  rendered  the  entomologic  system  strictly  artificial, 
by  breaking  the  natural  classes  which  he  allows  to  exist,  and 
separating  chose  congaieres  which  are  closely  allied  to  each' 
other.  In  this  history  he  does  ample  justice  to  our  countryman 
Ray,  whose  vast  comprehensive  mind  pervaded  every  part  of 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  gave  more  than  the  outline  of  an 

*  Wi-  obscfi-e  Ijitri'iHe  noticed  in  the  additions  to  the  introdwtory  TemHkf.i 
Mr.  Kirbv  thinks,  that,  in  the  ftnv&apii,ht  has  improved  on^  Fabricius,  wboBi 
fee  generally  foilowB. 
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•Kcellent  system  in  each  department.  In  the  other  portions  of  the 
history,  Mr.  Kirby  distrfbutes  his  praise  and  blame  with  the 
most  scientific  precision,  and  the  strictest  impartiality.  To  Reau- 
mur he  allows  the  honour  of  having  first  distinguished  the  proa^ . 
ItUlc  from  the  apis,  the  foundation  of  his  own  improvements. 
Sccypli,  by  an  unfounded  refinement,  formed  of  the  apes  three 
genera  :  his  namada  is  designed  to  include  the  proabrille  of 
Reaumur,  though  the  character  is  faulty,  Fabricius  has  divided 
the  bees  into  five  genera  ;  hut,  in  forming  these,  has  departed 
from  his  own  principles  of  arrangement,  taken  from  the  instru- 
stenia  cibaria, 

'  From  this  review  of  what  Fabricius  has  done  in  this  genus,  one  is 
almost  led  to  suppose  that  he  formed  his  natui^  tharacters,  "  undi^ 
eeilalu  membr'u"  and  took  one  member  from  the  proboicis  of  an  inKCt 
of  one  family,  a  second  from  that  of  another,  and  so  on.  If  this  be 
the  qase  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  conjecture  from  what  individuals  such 
jarring  definitions  were  derived. 

.— cujus,  velul  *gri  eomnia,  vanx 

J'ingentur  apeciea :  ut  nee  pes  nee  caput  utu 
Reddatur  fonnae, 

'  It  must  now,  I  think,  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  CKaminer, 
ihat  this  author  has  committed  perpetual_  and  unaccountable  mis- 
takes in  the  genus  in  question.  That,  in  the  arrangement  of  species, 
instead  of  abiding  by  his  own  characters,  in  a  class  of  insects  is 
which  the  iTistruimBta  dbarla  are  very  easy  to  be  examined,  he  has 
been  led  solely  by  habit,  or  r^lAifr  prima  faci:  appearance :  that  he 
haa  done  the  utmost  violence  to  natui*e,  mixing  distinct  genera  and 
families,  and  separating  those  that  are  most  nearly  related,  even  the 
setes,  placing  the  males  in  one  genua  and  the  females  in  another, 
though  both  have  the  same  oral  instruments  •,  and  instead  of  order 
and  true  system,  introducing  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder. 

'  A  system  so  constructed,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  con- 
fusion and  distortion  of  nature,  can  never  be  lasting ;  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined,  the  more  deficient  will  it- be  found,  and  probably  it  , 
will  not  long  survive  its  author.  While  tiiat  of  Linnieus,  wIiich'Fa- 
bricius  and  his  followers  have  treated  with  such  undeserved  contempt, 
receiving  daily  those  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable  and  which 
it  demands,  will  descend,  because  founded  on  the  sure  basis  of  truth 
and  nature,  to  the  latest  posterity,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  other 
glorious  labours,  tmniortali/e  his  name  to  all  generations. 

'  Gmelin  has  done  little  more  than  combine  Linnjeus  with  Fa- 
bricius, adopting  for  families,  the  then  new  genera  of  the  latter;  I 
shaH  therefore  altogether  pass  over  his  character  of  this  genus.' 
Vol.i.  P.  76. 


'  •  The  mifrtake  of  sexual  characters  far  tin 
jatural  in  those  who  do  not  examinp  iosirls,  ir 
It  »  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  niay  he  alln 
BUcred.iflien  sneh  mistakEN  are  made  by  oitf 
upon  Oiose  parts  in  which  the  seses  do  agree.' 
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The  first  part  of  this  wori:  contains  the  ttrmim  tntDimlopei 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  beeS,  but  which  may  be  easily  extend- 
ed to  insects  in  general.  We  do  not  wholly  approve  of  ar- 
ranging the  descriptive  terms  of  the  wings  ind  feet  under  trun~ 
atJ,  though  supported  by  professor  Afzeiius. 

The  bees,  as  we  have  hinted,  ate  divided  into  two  natpral 
genera  in  our  author's  nomenclature-^the  melitia  and  epit.  The 
chief  distinction  is  in  the  tongue.  In  the  first  (the- preaieiHe  of 
■  Reaumur),  it  is  characterised,' /injua  apUe  bretni,  porrectat  pla- 
tttftsfula,  vagind  subcyiindricd ;  m  the  apis,  lingua  ehngafa  in- 
finta.  Other  distinc^ons  also  occur,  which  render  these  genera 
truly  natural  and  distinct. 

"  That  there  is  an  essential  distinction  hctween  weTttta  and  a^it 
the  above  chatactere  will,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  demonstrate  to  the; 
learned  entoDtologiEt ;  e^ecially  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  con> 
tider  attentively  the  ^  of  platen  belonging  to  each  genus :  and 
though  the  principal  difference  lies  in  the  tongue,  he  wilTeKperJence 
but  Lttle  difiiculty  ia  determining  to  which  any  particular  individual 
ought  to  be  referred ;  for  the  long,  inflected,  cylindrical,  and  often 
Bublovolute  tongue  of  a  genuine  apt,  is  usually  very  easily  exanuned 


without  the  assistance  of  a  lens ;  all  that  is  neceuary  in  most  Species 
i*  with  a  pin,  when  it  is  conceded  by  them,  to  lift  up  the  valvulse. 
In  some  species  of  miHttat  which  seent  intermediates  of  the  two  . 
genera,  the  apex  of  these  is  nearly  as  Jong  as  the  base  ;  and  as  the 
lormer  are  inflected,  these  might  be  mistaken  for  ap(i  ,■  but  the 
tongue  will  not  be  found  inflected  under  the  valvulse.  Indeed>  s 
little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  the  species  of  each 
genus,  without  even  this  trouble  ;  espeei^y  when  he  becomes  con- 
versant with  the  characters  of  the  several  families  into  which  it  inay 
lie  Bubdiidded.  I  should  recommend  it  strongly  to  every  collector  to 
take  the  pains  to  unfold  the  proboscis  of  such  individufils  as  he  may 
collect  i)  this  is  easily  done  with  a  pin  before  the  insect  stiffens,  and 
it  may  be  made  to  continue  unfolded  by  being  set  out,  and  ita  various 
parts  separated,  by  pins  or  braces  of  card. 

*  But  though  it  IS  so  easy  tb  distinguish  these  two  genera  from  each 
other,  it  may  not  be  equally  easy  to  separate  them,  melitia  espedally* 
from  others.  Had  I  thrown  out  the  two  first  families  of  that  genus, 
one  of  which  has  a  bifid  and  the  other  a  tmncate  tongue,  all  difficulty 
T.ouW  have  vanished,  for  the  acute  tongue  of  the  rest  furnishes  a  pe- 
culiar and  striking  characteristic  ;  but  as  it  was  my  wish  to  avoid,ai 
much  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  multiphcation  of  generit  I  was  un- 
willing to  do  this,  especially  as  these  families  seem  more  neariy  re- 
lated to  melilta  in  habit  than  to  any  other  genus.  The  genera,  to 
whicli  by  the  form  of  their  tongue  they  are  somewhat  approximated, 
are  crabro  and  pbHanthus  of  Fabricius  ;  but  in  crabro  the  proboscis 
^  is  shorter,  triangular  rather  than  cylindrical.  The  valvule  are  more 
dilated  and  rounded  at  tlie  apex,  and  the  palpi  are  thickest  in  the 
niiddie.  The  eyes,  likewise,  in  that  genus  are  very  large,,  subtrian- 
gular,  and  by  no  means  latt^ral.  The  antenna  are  anterior,  and  of  a 
different  fonii.     Pbitantbus  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those 
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Me^K  which  it  somewhat  rcBembles  in  the  form  of  its  ton^e,  by  the- 
h^iy  lateral  angles  of  that  organ.  BeaideB,  the  apex  of  its,  valvule  is 
not  plicate,  its  body  is  without  hair,  and  the  sides  of  its  abdomen  are 

'  The  only  giinua,  I  am  at  present  acquainted  with,  which,  like 
w^jjhas  an  inflected  proboscis, -is  aHimo*Ai/a;  but  this  is  strikingly 
distslguislied  by  its  clavate  tongue,  bifid  at  its  apex  with  acute  lobes. 
The  apes  also  of  its  valvuls  ia  semisagittate ;  besides,  ita  general  habit 
will  at, first  sight  evince  its  difference  from  all  aftt.'    VoL  i.  p.  121. 

The  species  are  divided  into  families  :  those  of  the  mtlitta 
from  the  tongue,  which  is  either 'obtase  or  acute;  and  those  of 
the  apis  from  the  proboscis  being  withnut,  or  furnished  •with 
laciniEc.  Mr.  Kirby  next  offers  a  few  observations  on  each  fa- 
mily, commepcing  with  a  synopsis  of  their  peculiar  characters, 
and  adding  an  account  of  their  history  and  (economy.  This  part 
Tifil!  not  admit  of  abrijlgeipent.  We  would,  however,  enforce 
our  author's  observation  respecting  the  probably  good  effects  of-  ' 
insects  'in  medicine,  from  their  powerfully  sensible  qualities. 
The  petiolaced  sphex,  for  instance,  a  common  insect,  breathes 
an  ethereal  perfume  ;  the  cerambix  moschatus'  that  of  roses ; 
some  of  the  meiittae  the  scent  of  garlic  and  onions ;  the  sta- 
phyliiius  brunipes  the  odour  of  spices,  with  a  stench  intolerably 
foetid.  The  use  of  the  cantharides  is  well  known  :  the  ancients 
employed  the  scarabieus  pilularis  as  a  remedy  for  quartans. 
The  following  account  of  the  nest  of  the  apis  centuncularis  of 
Linnseus,  the  leaf-cutter  of  Reaumur,  is  curious.  A  nest  of 
this  kind,  once  found  in  France,  was  supposed  to  be  a  magical 
preparation  of  dire  import,  and  terrified  the  village,  as  well 
as  mose  to  irfiom  it  was  showij  in  Paris,  till  the  abbe  Noliet 
explained  the  mystery.  ■ 

"  The  curious  specimen  you  obliged  me  with  yesterday  is  the 
workmanship  of  a  small  taper  bee,  vel*ety  or  hairy  all  over,  black  on 
the  back,  and  yellow  or  tawny  beneath.  Linnjeua  calls  it  centuncu- 
larii,  from  the  patch^-work  case  or  coverlit  which  it  makes  to  lodge 
its  eggs,  and  future  grubs  or  mag-gots  in  ;  it  seems  there  are  two  sorts 
of  them  i  at  leaat  as  to  disposition  and  economy ;  that  best  known 
bores  ita  fistular  passage  under  ground,  and  there  constructs  its  cases. 

"  The  cases  look  like  pellets  irom  pop-guna,  or  small  rocketa  made 
on  a  mandril  in  an  hollow  tubular  mould,  '^  of  an  inch  long,  or  near 
inch  J  more  than  inch  round.  '  Each  end  ia  covered  with  a  circular 
piece  of  leaf  of  the  proper  size,  and  is  alternately  conves  and  concave ; 
and  inosculates  so  closely  that  the  junction  is  hardly  perceptible.  I 
started  a  difficulty  yesterday,  how  the  first  laid  egg,  after  being  a 
itiaggot,  and  a  chrysalis,  and  last  of^  a  bee,  got  out  through  all  the 
superincumbent  housea,  whose  inhabitants  were  not  yet  ready  to  quit"' 
them.  But  nature  is  neverto  be  caught  at  fault,  and  the  lowest  and  > 
first  born  passes  out  through  the  bottom  of  its  own  (lowest )  cell,  and 
so  escapes  without  disturbmg  any  of  the  rest,  who  are  not  yet  ready 
to  emigrate :  when  they  are,  they  do  the  same. successively,  and  pass 
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OB  thnvgh  ^  tntpycue*  of  dteir  pteAtoeuan,  tiH  they  rcarii  <by* 
light ;  and  a  long  toum«y  the  lait  hatched  must  hare  :  tad  S  otiiy 
itm  matka  bee  makes  the  origuial  pipe,  cautidering  the  quutky  you 
mentioned,  how  vast  is  aucha  little  creature's  labour. 
,  '  "  After  bQieing  the  bc^,  the  bee  vho  works  in  the  centic,  and 
conaeqiwntly.rafty  be  considered  aa  tbe  man^l,  or  mher  aa  the  pa- 
pcrer,  linei  the  inside  o£  the  wooden  pipe  with  rose  leaves ;  aad  ewry 
now  and  then,  at  stated  distances,  finiuci  her  work  with  a  corering,. 
and  to  proceeds."     V«L  i.  p.  167. 

This  part  of  the  voHe  reminds  tu  of  one  incidental  merit  of 
these  volumes,  whidi  we  might  have  otheiwise  orerkK^ed-"- 
mx.  the  frequent  references  to  Reaumur's  HisBory  of  Insects, 
whid),  conELsdng  of  separate  memoirs,  wants  greatly  the  assis- 
tance of  an  index.  In  these  volumes  Mr.  Kurby  has  brougjit 
together  all  that  relates  to  bees  in  Reaumur.  We  wiah  he  had 
Veen  equally  attentive  tq  Swammcrdam.  If  we  recollect  rightly, 
.a  descriptive  index  was  lately  puUished  to  (he  six  voluines  of 
Reaumur,  scarcely  leas  extensive  than  the  woric  itself. 

The  third  part,  tht  first  of  the  second  volume)  contains  a 
synopsis  of  the  species  of  bees.  The  fourth,  the  definitions,  the 
sysonyma  of  authors,  the  cabinets  in  which  specimens  ar* 
found  *,  with  miscellaneous  c^ervarions  in  English.  Tha  ad- 
dition of  the  cabinets  renders  this  wodc  peculiarly  valuable,  3iti 
the  synonyms. are  numerous;  the  references  minute  and  cor- 
rect From  tliis  part  we  cannot  make  any  particular  extract, 
unless  ve  engaged  more  deeply  in  the  science  of  entonx^Dgy 
than  our  limits  would  admit,  or  the  taste  of  general  readers 
allow.  The  following  incidental  observation  of  a  parasite  ani- 
Aial  is  singularly  cur^us. 

'  Upon  this  insect  (the  melitia  aigro-atua,  a  new  species  resembling 
the(i^Mf(i'>i^u/'a''u'ofLinn{eus}  I  discovered,  last  spring,  a  very  ui^^ular 
ipimal,which  seems  approiiriated  to  the  )ireseDt  genus.  Ihadpieiiously. 
more  than  once  observed  upon  other  species  something  that  I  took, 
to  be  a  kind  of  acarus,  w!ucfi  appeared  to  be  immoveaUy  fixed  juat 
at  the  inosculations  of  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  :  at  length, 
findbg  three  or  four  upon  a  specimen  of  M.  aigra-anea,  I  determined. 
not  to  lose  that  opportunity  oT  taking  one  off  to  examine  and  de- 
scribe ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  upon  my  attempting  to 
disengage  it,with  a  pin,  I  drew  fatth  from  the  body  of  the  melltla.a, 
while,  fleshy  larra,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  head  of  which 
I  had  mistaken  for  an  acarus  1  How  this  aniraAl  receives  its  nourish- 
ment seems  a  mystery.  Upon  examining  the  head  under  a  strong 
magnifi»  I  could  not  discover  any  mouth  or  proboscis  with  which  it 
might  perforate  the  corneous  covering  of  tbe  abdomen,  and  so  sup- 
port itself  by  suction.  On  the  under  aide  of  the  head  at  its  junction 
with  the  body  there  was  a  concavity  ;  bat  I  could  observe  nothing  in 
"  this  but  a  uniform,  unbroken  surface.  As  the  body  of  the  aniirS  is 
iitserted  in  the  body  of  the  melitta,  does  that  part  receive  its  nutri- 
ment from  it  by  absorption  ?     My  memory  does  not  furnish  me  with. 
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VDj  instance  of  tlm    kind;    but    have  \ht  vtmts  infettSaala  any 
mouth? 

*  After  I  had  examined  one  specimen  1  attempted  lo  extract  a  )e» 
cond,  and  the  reader  may  imagine  how  .greatly  my  astonishment  wal 
increased,  when,  after  1  had  drawn  it  out  hut  a  little  way,  I  saw. its  • 
'  <kin  bui^t,  and  a  head  as  black  as  ink,  with  large  staring  eyes  and 
antenna  consisting  of  two  branches,  breafe  fdrth,  and  move  itself 
briskly  from  side  to  side.  It  looked  like  A  little  imp  of  darkness Juft 
emer^ilg  from  the  infernal  tegions.  My  eagerness  to  set  free  frilnl 
its  confinement  this  extraordinary  anira^  may  be  easily  conjectared. 
Indeed  I  was  impatient  to  become  better  acquainted  tvith  so  singolar 
a  creature.  When  it  was  completely  disengaged,  and  I  had  secured 
it  from  mating  its  escape,  I  set  myself  to  examine  it  as  accurately  at 
possible  j  and  I  found,  after  a  careful  Inquiry,  that  I  had  not  only  ' 
got  a  non-deacript,  but  also  an  insjct  of  a  new  genus,  whose  very  clasa 
seemed  dubious.  Fmm  its  mode  of  life  it  Ought  to  belong  td  the 
Linnsan  genus  ichneumon  in  the  hymenoptera;  but  it  has  neithet 
Kenunata,  nor  foUr  wings,  and  its  palpi  are  not  at  all  sSrnilaf  to  those 
of  the  insects  of  that  class.  From  its  elytra,  (which,  faowrrer,  aW 
placed  in  a  very  extraordinary  ntuation,  being  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  thorax)  it  ought  to  be  a  coleopterous  insect;  bu't  it  seems  td 
possess  but  little  of  the  gener^  habit  and  character  of  that  cla^s ; 
perhaps  it  bad  better  be  considered-  as  hemipteroua  j  but  till  in  of* 
Jxirtunity  occurs  of  examining  mbrc  specimens  it  Would  be  rash  tO 
Speak  too  positively  upon  this  head.'     Vol.  ii,  r.  llO. 

Many  n^*  gpCcieS  Otrciir  ih  this  system.  Eighty^aanft  h*W 
species  of  mcKtta  aw  described,  of  ^*'hich  twelve,  h6#ever,  aire 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  have  before  been  noticed.  Sixty-foiil? 
new  species  of  apis  are  also  described  j  but  of  thesft  tW^ertty-feilB 
ire  iiitroduce<l  with  marks  Of  hesitatioh.  A  parlsit*  bisect,  the 
ctyidpft  melitta,  is  new,  as  is  probably  the  ichiiciimDii  ftmoVator ; 
■the  pediculuS  melittttj  and  the  acarus  apum,  are  dSubtful.  The 
trivial  names  are  generally  descriptive :  We  wish  (hey  had  always 
been  so ;  but  these  are  not  easily,  in  every  instance,  foftned  J 
Aough,  in  some  of  the  species,  distinguished  by  the  natne  of  an' 
^ntomolMiBt,  we  think  descriptive  appeilations  might  have  been 
found.  Mr.  Kitby  uses  diminutives  for  Iiis  specific  temaf 
which  are  etlphonous  and  pleasing. 

The  plates  in  the  first  volume  ate  rude,  though  characteristic 
etchings  of  the  antenna,  &c.  of  bees,  generally  magnified. 
The  four  plates  of  the  second  yOhime  contain  accurate  and  co* 
loured  representations  of  about  thirty  species,  chiefly  for  the 
piu^pose  of  pmnting  oUt  the  distinctions  of  'male  and  ferliale.' 
These  often  diiFer  so  much,  that,  in  many  systeitis,  they  h^vff 
been  accounted  difi^rent  specie*. 
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Art.  XIII. — Description  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Disorders. 
Orderll.  Staly  Diseases  of  the  Sltin.  By  Robert  WUIan,  M.D. 
tffc.     4/ff.     1/-  *^-  sewed. 


WE  have  waited  in  expectation  of  another  &scicu1m  of  this 
work,  to  introduce,  at  one  time,  a  larger  portion  of  it  to  the 
public;  but  we  have  hitherto  waited  in  vain,  and  must  no 
longer  delay  noticing  the  second  order  of  cutanedus  diseases,  ■ 

now  before  us. 

In  our  review  of  the  first  number,  in. the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  our  second  series,  p.  53j  we  considered  the  work  in 
general,  and  gave  the  titles  of  our  author's  orders.  Though. 
exact  and  comprehensive,  they  are  not,  perhaps,  arranged  with  a 
sufficient  attention  to  the  rules  of  system.  Were  it  to  be  altered, 
we  recommend  the  following  order,  as  rising  from  spots  with- 
out any  protuberance,  to  the  most  prominent  eruptions  Icnown : 
viz.,  'spots,'  ' rashes," ' pimples,'  'vesicles,'  'pustules,'  'scales,' 
and  '  tubercles.'  At  present,  pimples  form  the  first  order ;  and 
scales,  the  subject  of  the  present  number,  follow. 

Of  •  scales '  there  are  four  genera  ;  the  lepra  (leprosy  of  the 
Greeks),  psoriasis  (dry  or  scaly  tetter),  pityriasis  (dandriff), 
ichthyosis  (fish  skin).  These  diseases  seem  to  appertain  to  the 
cuticle ;  but  they  are  rather,  in  Dr.Wilian's  opinion,  indurated 
papulx,  or  elevations  of  the  true  skin.  Indeed,  whatever 
presses  on  the  cuticle  from  below,  or  externally,  occasions  it  to 
thicken,  and  produce  more  numerous  layers.  The  lepra  con- 
sists of  scaly  patches  of  different  sizes,  affecting  3  circular 
form.  The  species  are,  L.  Gnecorum,  white  orbicular  or  oval 
patches,  covered  with  dry  scales,  surrotmded  by  a  red  bor- 
der i  L.  alphos,  smaller  scaly  patches,  border  raised,  with  a  de-^ 
pression  in  the  centre;  L.  nigricans,  orbicular  patches  of  a 
dark  colour,  without  any  central  depression.  The  following 
observations  on  the  L.  Grxcorum  m 


*  I.  The  scaly  patches  constituting  it  are  generally  situated 
where  the  bone  is  neatest  to  the  surfa.ce,  as,  along  the  shin,  about 
the  elbow,  and  upon  the  ulna  in  the  fore-arm  ;  on  the  scalp,  and 
along  the  spine,  os  ilium,  and  shoulder-blades.  They  rarely  ap. 
pear  on  the  c^  of  the  leg,  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  and  thigh, 
or  within  the  flexures  of  die  joints. 

*  2.  The  lepra  almost  constandy  affects  both  ades,  appearing  at 
each  elbow  or  at  each  knee  about  the  satne  time,  and  extending 
from  thence  along,  the  limbs  in  a  similar  manner. 

'  3.  Though  fresh  patches  arise,  from  time  to  time,  in  different 
situations,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  parts  first  affect- 
ed, as  happens  in  some  other  cutaneous  diseases.  Notwithstanding, 
when  the  complaint  is  about  to  terminate,  all  the  patches  assume,  a 
fayourable  appearance  about  the  same  time, /those  nearest  the 
extremities  going  off  somewhat  later  than  the  rest. 
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'  4,  The  incrustatirm  of  Ihe  scalp  encroaches  a  little  on  the  fore- 
head and  temples ;  but  I  have  never  yet  observed  any  of  the  scalj 
patches  on  the  cheeks  or  chin,  on  the  nose,  or  near  the  eye-brows. 

'  5.  'WTien  the  extremities,  back,  loins,  and  head,  are  all  at  the 
same  time  covered  with  dry  crusts,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
obstruction  of  the  perspiration  on  so  large  a  surface  should  produce 
disagreeable  consequences,  which>  however,  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case.'     v.  117. 

The  Arabian  physicians^  it  is  observed,  apply  the  term  lepra 
to  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks  j  and  Celsus  confounds  the 
lepra  under  the  general  term  impetigo  :  but  Celsus  was  no 
practitioner.  Ancient  and  modem  authors  use  the  term  with- 
out sufficient  precision ;  and  even  Dr.  Mead  confounds  lepra 
with  leuce,  though  carefully  distinguished  by  Greek  physicians. 
Our  author  thinks  it  not  contagious ;  and  supposes  the  esta- 
blishments for  lepers,  to  separate  them  from  those  in  health,  to 
be  really  designed  for  the  miserable  objects  affected  with  ele- 
phantiasis. The  causes  are  dirtiness ;  and  Dr.  Willan  thinks 
that'  he  has  particularly  observed  it  in  those  who  work  among 
dry  powdery  substances. 

The  L.  alphos  generally  affects  the  extremities,  seldom 
the  trunk,  and  never  the  face.  The  small  hairs  of  the  skin 
arenot  destroyed,  so  that  its  seat  is  not  deep.  It  is  almost  a 
disease  of  the  cuticle  ;  and  is  the  white  alphos  of  the  ancients, 
Confounded  often  with  the  leuce.  The  L.  nigricans  affects 
those  exposed  to  cold,  fatigue,  &c. ;  and  scarcely  differs  from 
the  first  species,  but  in  colour,  arising  from  a  slight  effusion  of 
blood. 

The  cure  of  lepra  is  very  uncertain  and  difficult.  The 
sulphur  and  the  Bath  waters  seeni  to  have  been  useful ;  and  a 
sea  bath  is  said  to  be  a  certain  atuxiliary. 

'  For  the  lepra,  when  confirmed  and  inveterate,  a  variety  of ' 
internal  remedies  has  been  employed,  or  recommended  by  medical 
writers,  respecting  some  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark; 

'  1st,  That  antimonials,  sidphur,  and  nitre,  have  not  alone  any 
considerable  efficacy, 

'  2dly,  That  decoctions  of  emollient  herbs,  of  guaiaeum-wood, 
sarsaparilla,  mcKcreon,  or  of  elm-^jark,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended as  specifics,  by  no  means  deserve  that  character. 

'  Sdly,  That  calomel,  hydrargyrus  cakinatus,  pilulse  hydrargyri, 
or  mercurial  frictions,  applied  so  as  to  produce  salivation,  do  not 
remove  the  disease.  ■  llie  only  preparation  of  this  mineral  which 
makes  any  impression  on  the  lepra,  is  the  sublimate  or  hydrar- 
gyrus miffiatus.  The  spirituous  solution  of  it  in  small  doses,  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time,  will  be  found  veryuseftili  and  its  ope- 
ration is  promoted  by  giving  at  the  same  time  an  antimonial,  and 
some  of  the  decoctions  above  mentioned. 

'  4thly,  That  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  lately  recommended 
in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions;  have  been  given  in  the  lepra 
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^UtJBg  ttief  (jr  four  successive  inonihs,  without,  any  ipaiufest 
aclv^tagc'  I  have  often,  however,  eipcrienced  the  mosi  bene- 
f  fial  efiec^s  in  dils  disease  from  a  mediciae  of  an  opposite  quality, 
tb^  Caustic' alcali,  ,or  aqua  kali  puri  of  the  dispensatory,  i  The  dose 
of  it  is  about  thirty  drops,  which  may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  in  ^ 
cupfiilofany  mild  fluid-*     p.  139. 

In  general,  we  have  found  the  mercury  and  antimooy,  as  in 
Plummer's  pills,  highly  serviceable  ;  and  we  suspect  tte  oxy- 
genated salts  may  be  useful — oxygenated  oJiutm^nts  at^  evi- 
d^^tly  ip\  an<j,  internally,  we  hav^  perceived  some  gop^i  effects 
^9ii;i  tbe  former.  Dr.  Crichton  seems  to  hav«  iound  4^^  dul- 
camara, iq  decoction,  bene^cial.  The  use  of  the  tinOH^e  o^ 
f^ntbvides  ^houl^,  we  suspect,  be  cpn^ned  to  the  most  tetx^sj 
gruptions  pf  olij  persons- 

Th?  second  genus  is  the  psoriasis,  or  (he  scaly  tetter*  t^e  s^aly 
'mora  of  some  author^  separatedj  under  the  present  appellation^ 
ilpip.  (be  pustular  psora.  Jt  is  distinguished  from  th^  lepra  by  tii^  . 
irregularity  of,  the  patches,  their  different  form,  qnd  their  being 
ftttended  with  fissures  of  thf  skip ;  bj  its  ceasing  and  recurfing 
St  different  seasons,  usuaUy  returning  with  sou;io  disorder  of 
the  constitution.  The  species  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
form  and  tb^  seat  of  the  eruption,  and  af?  P.  guttata,  <j^£Eusa> 
eyrata,  fo^maria,  scrotalis,  and  latfiaJis-  T%  ?.  infantfe  an4 
^veterata  ^,  perhaps,  yafieties  alone. 

fbe  different  specie^  are  ne:^'  de^ribfd-  Vgrigti^s  ojf  ths 
P.  d'ffiisa  affect  bakers,  and  wasbert^oip^Q.  In  tii?  fonner, 
Plr.  WiUa^  thinks  that  the  disease  is  onjj  aggn^vated  by  the 
.  businessjbutwesuspect  it  to  be  owing  to  the  meal,  which  power- 
fully absorbs  mo^ture.  It  disappears  in  summer,  as  tben  the 
piirspiration  cotint^^ts  the  caus^  ;  and  tl\e  complaint  does  not 
immediately  cease  on  discontinuing  the  busin^s^  b^a^use  t;h^ 
whole  cuticle  must  be  changed  before  its  aridity  is  corrected. 
The  P.  palmaria  affects  shoemakers,  braziers,  tinmen.  Mid 
silversmiths-  In  the  three  latter  we  suspect  some  poison  in- 
yoduced,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  ^nd  the  prepuce  are  occasion- 
ally injured.  This,  as  well  as  the  P.  labiali^  aijd  scrotalis* 
should  be  care&iUj  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  the  vene- 
real disease. 

*  The  venereal  disease  rarely  assumes  the,  form  of  the  psoriasis 
(fitfusa.  Such  an  appearance  does,  however,  sometimes  occur,  but 
it  IS  perhaps  usuaUy  constituted  by  an  enlargement  or  confluence 
of  the  patches  in  the  syphilitic  form  of  tlie  lepra,  or  psoriasis  gut^ 
tata,  when  their  progress  has  not  been  interrupted  by  a  medicinal 
plan.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  eruption  like  lie  alphos  in 
venereal  cases :  but  these  often  exhibit  larger,  scaly  circles,  resenir 
bling  die  patches  in  the  lepra  vulgaris  or  nigricans.  With  the 
latter  species  the  venereal  lepra  agrees  in  respect  to  its  colour,  but 
iX.  di&rs  from  both  in  not  having  a  hard,  scaly  rim  around  th^ 
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patehei,  add  in  nevat  having  Chete  covend  with  tkiele  IrieniGUUiqnii 
The  drynew  and  harshness  of  the  ikm,  so  rsmarJuhla  in  the  alphos, 
and  lepra  vulgaris,  do  not  take  pljce  in  the  vtner^  lepra,  die 
patclies  of  wlMch  are  as  soft  and  pliaUe  as  other  parts  of  the 
cuticle,  when  tlie  disease  is  somewhat  advanced.'     t.  161. 

The  P.  infantilis,  vhen  it  attacks  the  nates>  sometitnas  as^ 
stuaes  the  appearanco  of  syphilis.  This,  in  children,  is  a  yio> 
l«it  and  serious  disease,  approaching,  in  many  of  its-  s^^np 
pioms,  to  elephantiasis.  The  F.  inveteraea  is  also  a  very  violent 
complaint,  of  a  similar  natnre,  but  more  nearly  resembling 
l^ra.  Som«t^nes  these  diseases  alternate  witlt  gout ;  occasion- 
ally vrith  mania.  Both  lepra  and  psoriasis  are  said,  by  Dty 
Falconer,  to  be  often  owing  to  eKposure  of  the  body  to  cold 
a&er  having  been  heated,  oi  to  drinking  c<^<^  liquors  in  the  sam« 
staQe.  We  have  occasionally  traced  it  to  the  partial  applica- 
tion, of  cold^  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  treatment,  mercury  is  said  t»  be  injiKfioos.  We  will 
add  the  fdan  recommended  by  our  author. 

'  The  three  first  species  of  psoriasis,  when  they  appear  in  a 
sudden  eruption  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  may  be  advaa. 
tageously  treated  by  admlaistwing  in  the  evening  an  emttii:  dose 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  the  following  day  two  or  three  grains  of 
calomel,  or  some  other  gentle  purgative :  afterwards,  by  the  use  of 
6xed  alcali,  either  in  its  concrete  or  liquid  form,  by  a  tight  mode- 
rate diet,  by  frequently  washing  with  tepid  water,  ana  by  absti- 
nence from  fruits,  acids  and  fermented  fiquors,  the  above  disorders 
may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  two  or  three  weeks.  But 
should  the  scaly  patches,  through  neglect  at  their  first  appearance, 
or  from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  constitution,  have  enlarged  con- 
siderably, and  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  a.  more 
■  elaborate  plan  will  be  oecesbary.  This  consists  of  the  free  use  of 
antimoniais,  of  the  wairo  bath,  with' repeated  friction,  and  of  the 
mineral  waters  formerly  mentioned.  The  decoctions  of  elm  baik, 
-carsirc^rilk;  dulcamara,  ic.  have  also  their  share  of'utility. 

'  The  psoi'iasis'  inveterata  requ<i<es  the  same  plan  of  treatment  as 
die  lepra  vulgaris*  and  alphos.  A  portion  of  mezereon  root  forms 
an  activv  ingredient  in  the  decoctions  employed  for  the  cure  of, 
these  disorders.  I  think  it  right  to  notice  an  observation  respect- 
ing its  use,  niade  by  a  medical  friend.  When  the  patches  of  the 
lepra,  or  scaly  tatter,  are  about  to  disappear,  a  cuticle  of  proper 
texture  is  in  general  formed  at  their  centres,  and  gradually  extends 
from  thence  toward  the  borders,  till  all'  the  scaliness  he  removed  ; 
hut  if  the  mezereon  have  been  employed^  -its  curative  efffects.  are 
marafesterfeitherby  softening  the  whole  scaly  patch  at'once,  or  by 
restoring'  the  cuticle  from  the  circumference  toward  the  centre.* 
Riefi. 

Pityriasis  consists-  of  a  collection  of  small  thio  sc^es,  with- 
out redness  or  inflammation.  .  The  scales  are  a  furfuraceous 
substance,  and  leave  no  sereness  when  removed^     Its  species 
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are  P.  capitis  from  its  seat,  and  P.  versicolor  from  its  appear- 
ance. The  latter  usually  attacks  the  trunk.  The  macula: 
hepatica:  of  Solander  and  Sennertus  are  of  this  kind ;  but 
the  spots  without  scales  must  be  excluded.  Its  causes  and 
remedies  are  equally  uacerCain ;  and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  disease. 

The  ichthyosis  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been  the  name  of  a  , 
renus,  as  it  has  been  applied,  by  nosologists,  to  a  variety  of 
lepra,  where  the  scales  are  imbricated.  It  is  designed,  in  this 
place,  %Q  establish  a  ger,us,  characterised  as  '  a  permanently 
nar^,  dry,  scaly,  and,  in  some  places,  almost  homy  texture 
of  the  integuments,'  without  fever. 

'  The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  scales  in  ichthyosis 
are  pecniiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon  on  the  arm,  aiid  in 
a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  patella  on  the  thigh  and  leg, 
they  are  small,  rounded,  prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a  black 
colour.  .  Some  of  the  scaly  papilla:  have  a  short,  narrow  neck,  and 
broad,  irregular  tops.  On  some  parts  of  the  extremities,  and  on 
the  tnmk  of  the  body,  the  scales  are  flat  and  large,  often  placed 
like  tiling,  or  m  the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back  of  a  fish  ; 
but  in  a  few  cases  they  have  appeared  separate,  being  intersected 
by  whitish  furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this  complaint  a  dryness, 
and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  sometimes  a  thickened,  and 
brittle  state  of  the  skin  in  the  palms  of  tlie  hands,  with  large  pain- 
ful fissures,  and  on  the  face  an  appearance  of  scurf  rather  than  of 
scales.  The  inner  part  of  the  wrists,  the  hams,  the  inside  of  the 
elbow,  the  furrow  along  the  spine,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  skin  always  exempt 
from  the  scaliness.  Patients  affected  with  ichthyosis  are  occa- 
siooally  much  harassed  with  inflamed  pustules  (Phlyzacia,  Def. 
JO.  1.)  or  with  large,  painful  boils  on  different  parts  of  the  body  : 
h  is  also  remarkable  that  they  never  seem  to  have  the  least  perspi- 
"  ■     e  of  the  skin.*     p.  I97. 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  hereditary :  and  the  only  cure  men- 
tioned, is  picking  out  the  scales,  while  the  part  is  immersed 
in  warm  water,  with  frequent  bathing,  and  friction  afterwards. 
Our  author  does  not  mention  the  use  of  mercury,  which,  we 
recollect,  was  employed  with  success  in  one  of  the  cases  whose 
symptoms  are  detailed  in  this  volume. 

The  plates  of  this  fasciculus  are  thirteen  in  number,  exe- 
cuted with  great  skill  and  accuracy.  They  are  coloured  evi- 
dently on  the  plate,  not  by  a  subsequent  operation ;  and  this 
gives  the  full  force  to  the  appearances,  without  the  disguise 
of  daubing,  and  the  irregular  thickness  of  colour  laid  On.  In 
this  way  are  finished  some  of  the  plates  in  an  excellent  work, 
which  we  mean  to  notice  in  our  next^Appendix,  '  The  Annals 
of  the  National  Museum :'_  and  plates  of  this  ^  kind  form  a 
,  striking  contrast  with  those  afterwards  coloured,  unless  the 
execution  of  the  latter  be  particularly  delicate  and  exact. 
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Art.  XIV. — Daphnis  and  CMoe,  a  pas/oral  Novel,  nvm  first 
seleclbf.  translated  into  English  from  the  original  Greek 
<^Longm.    i2mo.    is.   Boards.   Vemor  anrf Hood.    1803. 

THE  pastoral  of  Longns,  which  by  some  writers  has  been 
called  a  poem,  while,  by  others,  the  author  has  received  the 
appellation  of  a  sophist,  is  one  of  the  erotics  {the  love-poems) 
of  which  antiquity  has  left  us  only  a  few  specimens  ;  none  of 
an  early  date.  The  age  of  Longus  is  not  known.  Heliodoru* 
is  said  to  have  imitated  him ;  but,  who  wis  the  prototype,  has 
not  been  determined  j  and,  fortunately,  (for  the  dispute  would 
be  an  idle  one)  there  is  little  room,  from  the  want  of  facts,  to 
contest  either  point.  From  the  simplicity  of  the  language  and ' 
manners,  we  should  suspect  the  Pastorals  to  be  of  an  earlier  xr» 
than  the  jEthiopics  :  the  story  too  is  leas  artfully  constructed  j 
there  are  few  traces  of  refinement  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  the 
machinery  is  not  conducted  with  skill.  The  translator  seems 
to  acquiesce  in  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  a  work  of  the 
Hxth  cKitury  j  yet  it  may,  with  equal  probability,  belong  to  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth. 

The  first  edition  of  Longus  was  published  at  Florence  id 
Greek,  by  Columbianus,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Alcrysins  Allcmannus,  at  Florence,  in  4to.  It  was  soon  trans, 
lated  into  French  by  Amiot,  the  translator  of  Lucian,  vis.  ia 
1559}  and,  into  Enghsh,  by  George  Thomley,  in  1657.  An 
Italian  version  is  mentioned  by  Annibal  Caro  ;  but  was,  we  be~ 
lieve,  never  published.  A  translation  into  Latin  verse  was  at- 
tempted, soon  after  the  publicatiqn  of  the  first  edition,  viz.  in 
1569,  by  Gambara ;  but  with  such  licentious  freedom,  that  the 
original  is  lost  in  the  additions  and  mutilations.  It  is  this  ver- 
sion, however,  which  has  misled  Moreri  and  others,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  assert  that  the  Fastoralia  were  written  in  verse. 

We  have  engaged  in  this  disquisition,  since  the  author  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  Longus  hasever  appeared  in  an  English 
dress.  Indeed  the  version  of  Thornley  is  little  known  5  and,  as 
he  professes  to  have  seen  only  the  edition  of  Villoison,  he  is 
perhaps  less  acquainted  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  Pasto- 
rals. In  efilect,  his  object  was  to  translate  '  selectlj/;'  and  minuter 
criticism  was,  of  course,  unnecessary.  The  dedication  to  *  Ro- 
bert Bioomfield'  begins  in  the  following  manner : 

'  Sir,  this  translation  was  first  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  your 
Farmer's  Boy,  the  beauties  of  which  were  still  fresh  in  my  mind, 
'■when  I  accidentally  met  with  the  following  work  of  Longus.  In 
this  pastoral  novel,  as  in  your  poem,  rural  employments  andrural 
amusements  form  the  basis  of  the  stoty,  and  the  plan  of  it,  like 
yours,  is  regulated  by  the  succession  of  the  seasons. 
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.  'And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  swenci 
Through  every  change  slill  varied  their  employ. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brpught  it's  share  of  joy. 

farnter's  Boy.  '^mng,  t.  55. 
♦  fhe  striking  similarity  in  tWe  pBrtaculars  led  me  to  tWnk  that  a 
lianslation,  which  would  givf  you  9n4  many  of  your  admirers  411 
opportunity  of  perusing  a  tale,  which  was  written,  at  least,  twelTe 
biwdred  yeare  ago,  sad  whigh  jj  founded  on  the  oecilpations  of  a 
farmer's  boy  ana  a  farmer's  maid,  might  be  a.  source  of  pleasure  to 
yourself,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  piiijic. 

*  The  similarity,  however,  of  the  two  productions  is  coofii-ted 
merdy  to  the  outline,  and  the  resemblance  can  be  traced  no  ferther 
ihan  as  to  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  subjeccs.  The  habits  and 
Hianiiersof  Daphnis  and  Chloc  are  as  different  from  those  of  Giles, 
.  as  the  climate  of  X-esbos  is  from  that  of  Enj^land,  and,  iadepeaidsnt 
of  the  difference,  which  oaturatly  exists  batvieen  poetry  asj  prose, 
the  character  of  your  style,  sir^  k  so  vidsly  tfctinei  frwn  that  of 
(he  Gi^eic  novelist,  that  there  is  no-  pos^bility  of  drawing  a  parallal 
between  them.'     p.  v.  i 

It  is  true,  the  pastoral  nature  of  tke  Subject  is  the  rmAj  axh> 
necting  point ',  but,  when  this  is  oxamined^  the  point  faecooiea.  a 
mathematical  one,  or  is  lest.  Tke  shepherdess ,^  found  in  acave* 
sucking  an  ewe,  orowned  with  gavlands^  oanied  oS  by  pwaWs^ 
Toscued  by  Pan,  who  raises  )  stc»m  andi  a  host  of  invisible  me>- 
mies,  which  induce  the  robbers  to  restore  CbJce  and'tiu  pbm- 
der,  has  Httle  refereace  to  the  simple  iiAadomed  nurative  of 
"Bloomfield.  Longus.  is  rather  of  the  Gesner  school,  or  the  lat- 
ter an  imitator  of  the  fermer ;  and,  had  his  tmuhttoB'  been  of- 
fered to  the  manes  of  Gesner,  with  a  vifew  irf  showingi  that  a*- 
milar  idylls  had  been  written  twelve  hundred  years  ag^^  it 
vouid  have  heenmore  consistent. 

l^ongus  has  becao.  blamed  for  indecencyi.  '  Ciim.  puar  essem> 
sajs  Ehe  bishop  of  Avranches,  'Longum  Latine  intai^standum 
Hisce^i,  cum  ncmdum  babeiiem  exploratum  quid  in  eo  laudabilc 
esset,  C{uidvitiosum,  et  quantum  ejus  lectio  puericin-damnota  siti, 
^uam  parum,  etiam  setati  prbvectioii  decora.'  Wh«i  I  was  a 
boy,  I  undertoolc  to  translate  Longusinto  LatinvwhilerwasstJU 
-ignorant  what  was  praise-worthy  or  what  was  fwilty.  in.  the 
work  }  and  how  injurious  the  perusal  of  it  would  be  to.  youth* 
how  unseemly  even  to  more  advanced  3^.'' 

This  judgement  has  been,  repeated  by  successive^  auiiiora; 
and  it  is  raised  by  the  translator  into  sensuality— an  imputation 
forwhich  we  see  not  the  slightest  foundation.  It-were  easy  to 
show,  that  Huet  had  never  read  Longus;  and  Bayie,,™ith  his 
host  of  copyists,  has  misrepresented  in.it  a  variety  of  passages  to 
wpporlithe  charge.  To  confute  itiwe  shall  only  observe,;  thai 
«ur  'translalor,.whofie  delicacy  is  considerable  and  comm^d^lei 
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\afi  fi^clf  tcanslated  one  of  the  passstges  which  is  i^^rently  th* 
axo^^st  in  the  list  o£  accusations.  It  is  perfectly  iuaoceat.  In 
IWt  notwithstanding  the  indecorum  which  Huet.  so  wannl]c 
jiolds  up  to  vengeance,  we  have  again  looked  over  the  work, 
and  see  very  httie  to  reprehend.  The  whole,  with  a  slight 
softening)  might  have  heen  translated.  The  innocent  simpli- 
city of  primitive  ages  is  represented ;  when  the  m^d,  knowing 
no  ill,  apprehended  none :  'they  were  naked,  and  were  not 
ashamed?  We  are  confidertt,  that  in  a  single  page  of  the  New 
£loisa  there  is  more  sensuality  than  in  the  whole  of  iiongus. 
fielding,  in  many  of  his  novels,  has  exceeded  the  Indelicacy  of 
^e  conclusion,  which,  however,  the  traasbtor  has  properly  si^>7 
grf  ssed.  As  he  promises  the  translation  of  the  ^thiopics,  vq 
$:^y,  perhaps  with  advantage,  inform  hjco,  that  a  good  transla- 
tioQ  was  pubhshe4  in]T89,  in  two  volumes  12nio,  by  faynCj 
9iui  noticed  soon  afterwards  in  this  journal :  in  that  article  w* 
mentioned  the  ftwmer  versions,  with  a  short  examinaiion  of 
their  respective  merits  •; 

Of  the  style  of  I.ongus  we  have  had  few  opinions.  Riihrike- 
niuE  speaks  of,  its  native  and  beautiful  simplicity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly peculiarly  neat  and  expressive;  the  style  of  tb;tt  state 
9f  society  which  he  describe!.  It  excites  no  sensual  passions, 
but  may  be  read  with  the  same  purity  as  we  contem^kte  aq 
'uu:ient  statue-  T^^  translator  has  succeeded  in  i;cSifccing  a 
i^thiii),  copy  of  the  sentiments  and  mannec  of  the  original, 
except  where,  tremblingly  alive,  he  ie\t  that  the  narrative  iias  . 
improper  for  the  public  eye.  It  may  indeed  be  remar.'ced,  that 
in  all  the  ancient  novels,  the  ladies  are  a  little  too  fonpard,  and 
too  warm  in  their  expressions  of  attachment ;  yet  we  shall  not 
hesitate  in  copying  from  a  part,  which  ha^  occasioned  the  cen- 
sures before  alluded  to.  The  translation  is  almost  Hteral :  the 
^ossness  is  in  the  commentary  of  the  critic,  which  we  shall  not 
copyf.  -       , 

'  It  was  now  the  end  of  spring ;  the  summer  had  beg^tn,  and 
aH  things  were  in  the  height  of  their  beautj'.  The  tree?  were 
covered  with  fruit ;  the  fields  with  corn.  Charming  was  the  chirp 
of  the  grasshoppere :  sweet  was  the  smell  of  the  fruit ;  and  the 
bleating  ofihe  iiocks  was  delightful.  You  could  fancy  that  the  ri. 
vers  were  singing,  as  they  flowed  along,  and  that  the  winds  were 
piping,  as  they  breatlied  through  the  pines.  The  apples  fell  to  thfi- 
ground,  as  if  eager  to  be  gathered  by  the  passing  lover.  Every 
superfluous  garment  was  tlirown  aside,  and' the  sun  looked  forth  as 
if  desirous  of  gazing  at  the  charms,  which  were  exposed  to  his 

*  May  we  venture  to  recammend  AchillM  Tatins  to  hin  DOtic«  > 

+We u-ere stcuck  wittmpci  passage,  iuLi,iLm(TS  norfii^i,  fuLniii9i,fmii," taA, 
4tke  new  honey,  produces  deliriuai."  In  linticing  thii  American  Philosopbici^ 
TrBQsactioriB,  we  fbund  it  neresBary  to  enlarge  on  the  ocoasionil  detetsrioul 
^oJMUtTof howy.  vhicline thfaattriUuledtaits.DeRnua. 
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rays.  DaphiuB  felt  all  the  'warmth  of  the  seasotti  and  plune;ed  \m.o 
the  rivers :  sometimes  he  only  bathed  himself;  sometimes  he 
amused  himself  with  pursuing  the  fish,  which  plajjpd  in  circles 
arouiiti  him  ;  and  sometimes  he  drank  of  the  stream,  as  if  to  ejctin- 

Siish  the  flame  which  he  fekwithin. — Chloe,  when  she  had  milked 
e  goats  and  the  sheep,  had  great  diiGculty  in  making  the  butter  ; 
for  the  gnats  were  very  troublesome,  and,  if  she  flapped  them 
away,  they  bit  her. — However,  after  her  ■work  was  done,  she 
washed  her  face,  crowned  herself  with  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  put 
on  her  girdle  of  fawn-skin,  and  filled  3  milk-pail  with  wine  and 
milk  as  a  beverage  for  herself  and  Daphnis. 

'  When  Daphnis  beheld  Chloe  in  her  fawn-skin  girdle  and  with 
the  garland  of  pine-leaves  on  her  head  holding  out  me  milk-pail  to 
him,  he  fimcied  that  he  beheld  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  grot,  and 
taking  the  garland  from  her  head,  he  placed  it  on  his  own ;  while 
jhe  adjusted  part  of  his  dress,  which  he  had  put  on  hastily  after 
'  bathing.  Now  they  began  in  sport  to  pelt  each  other  with  apples, 
and  now  they  amused  themselves  with  adorning  each  other's  hair, 
which  they  braided  in  various  forms.  She  compared  the  black 
hair  of  Daphnis  to  myrtle-berries;  while  he  likened  her  cheeks  to 
apples,  where  the  white  is  suffused  with  red.  '  He  then  taught 
her  to  play  on  the  pipe : — when  she  began  to  breathe  into  it,  he 
snatched  it  from  her,  pressed  the  reeds  to  his  lips,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  teaching  her  and  rectifying  her  errors,  he  made  the  pipe  a 
conductor  for  hts  kisses. 

-  •  While  he  was, thus  amusing  her  in  the  licat  of  noon-day,  with 
their  flotJts  around  them  reposing  in  the  shade,  Chloe  impercejjtibly 

■  fell  asleep.  Daphnis  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  while  he  gazed  on 
her  charms,  he.  thus  sighed  to  himself:  '•  What  eyes  are  those,  ' 

-which  arc  now  closed  m  sleep!  what  a  mouth  is  tliat,  which 
t»«athes  s«  sweetly !  no  aj^les  or  wild  flowers  have  so  sweet  a, 
scent !  ah  ?  but  I  fear  to  kiss  it  J  a  kiss  consumes  me,  and,  like  new 
honey,  drives  me  mad  !  Besides — a  kiss  would,  awake  her ! — Ye 
chattering  j^rasshoppers,-if  ye  chirp  so  loud,  ye  will  disturb  my 
Chloe !  diose  vexatious  goats  are  fighting  with  their  horns  :  surely 
the  wolves  are  grown  more  timid  than  foxes,  that  they  do  not  come 
and  seize  them!" 

'  His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  grasshopper,  which, -iu 
springing  from  a  swallow  that  pursued  it,  fell  into  Chloe's  bosom. 
The  swallow  hovered  over  Chloe's  cheet  and  fluttered  its  wings. 
The  damsel  screamed  and  started ;  but  seeing  the  swallow  still 
flutfering  near  her,  and  Daphnis  laughing  at  her  alarm;  her  fear 
vanished,  and  she  rubbed  her  eyes  which  were  still  disposed  to  ^eep. 
The  grasshopper  chirped  from  her  bosom,,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance.  Chloe  screamed  again  ;  when  Daphnis  laughed,  and 
took  the  little  chatterer  from  his  hiding-place.  It  still  kept  chirps 
ing  in  his  hand :  Chloe  was  pleased  at  seeing  the  innocent  cause  of 

■  her  alarm,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom  again.'    p.  46. 

There  is  much  pleasantry  in  the  notes,  and  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  them,  Wc  mean  not  to  say  that  they  are  plea- 
sant only  i  for  they  offer  all  the  little  information  respecting 
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J^iigiis  that  can  be  obtained,  and  all  the  little  criticisgi  which 
bis  labours  seem  to  require.  We  shall  select  a  specimen  with- 
out much  choice. 

*  [Under  the  threshing  machine.],  This  threshing  machine  was 
called  die  tribuium,  and  seems  to  have  resembled  the  irillo  which  is 
nowused  in  Spain,  and  of  which  there  is  a  pictureand  a  description  in 
Townsend's  Travels.  "  The  trilh  is  five  feet  long,  twofeet  three  inches 
wide,  and  two  inches  thick.  In  the  under  surface  are  driven  two  hun-  ■ 
dred  rough  flints.  The  horse  draws  it  over  the  floor,  on  which  the 
corn  is  spread,  and  the  driver  rides  upon  it."  The  flints  seem  to 
be  a  modem  addition :  formerly  any  sharp-pointed  things,  which 
could  most  easily  be  procured,  were  used,  such  as  thorns,  thistles,' 
and  brambles ;  and  from  tributus  {a  thistle)  the  liame  of  the  ma- 
chine was  derived.  I  have  translated  the  verb  "  pressed  under." 
VilJoison  translates  it  "cmmn'muebiit;"  this  surely  is  not  the  pre- 
cise meaning.  The  Greek  vcri>  means  "pressed  down  or  against;" 
and  if  Nape  rode  on  the  machine,  the  propriety  of  the  expression  if 
evident.  I  trembk  at  etymologyj  or  I  would  hazard  a  conjecture 
that  the  word  tiiUo  is  derived  from  tribuium.  I  tremble  at  etymo- 
logy, as  it  is  too  often  an  igni)  fiituus  to  the  soundest  judgment,  or 
a  learned  friend  of  mine  would  never  have  derived  Jeremiah  King 
from  Cucumber — Jeremiah  King — Jerry  King — Jer  King — Girklu 
— Cucumber,  a  mode  of  derivation,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
very  forced,'     p.  260. 


Art,  XV. — Walks  and  Sketches  at  ike  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ,- 
to  which  is  subjoined,  a  Journey  frffin  Cape  Town  lo  Blel- 
tenberg's  Bay.  By  Robert  Semple.  8w.  'is.  6d.  sewed. 
C.  and  R.  Baldwin.     1803. 

WE  always  receive  with  pleasure  these  more  familiar  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  and  objects  remote  from  common  visitants, 
distinguished  by  features  of  a  peculiar  and  un^onmion  mould. 
The  extremity  of  Africa  is,  in  many  views,  an  object  of  interest 
and  importance — a  spot  isolated  by  sea, -and  deserts  even  more 
inhospitable ;  a  stepping-stone  from  the  luxurious  claims  of 
one  quarter,  of  the  world  to  the  means  of  gratifying  them 
by  the  riches  which  nature  offers  in  another. — We  have 
had  many  descriptions  of  this  country  from  travelers  of  different 
characters — from  the  dull  fidelity  of  Kolben  to  the  suspicious 
luxuriance  of  Vaillant.  Our  present  author,  more  lively  than 
tlie  former,  does, not,  however,  approach  the  spirit  and  anima- 
tionof  the  latter.  He  is  Sometimes  warmed  into  eloquence  and 
fire,  but  the  spirit  is  soon  exhausted.  ' 

This  remote  point  offers  no  regular  features.     Nature  seems 
to  have  scattered  her  rude  or  her  sublime  objects  with  little  ' 
care ;  and  though  in  general  the  mountains  project  towards  the 
sea  froqi  the  north,  yet  at  no  great  distance  eastward,  the  di- 
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tectidn  is  different ;  Mid  the  valleys,  as  *ell  as  Hlls,  run  tb  the 
e*a.  Some  flatwr  spots  sho*  that  the  sea  had  once  encroached 
on  these  regions  ;  yet  there  are  few  marks  of  Vokanic  resUtahtte 
to  its  depredations :  the  hills  are  chiefly  granitic. 

We  p»9s  over  the  Shandean  preface,  Midiich  is  somewhat  mi*- 
pliced :  it  is  a  light  and  imsiiitabie  portico  to  a  building  of  a 
different  description.  "We  pass,  al^j,  the  description  of  Capft 
Town,  and  vhat  may  be  termed  its  cmi  history.  Table 
Motintain  has  been  ascended  and  described  fay  othM-  travelers  ; 
yet  we  shall  hMice  select  a  specimen  of  the  descriptive 
talents  of  the  author.  It  is  more  animated  and  characterisfid 
than  the  delineations  of  his  predecessors. 

*  Already  the  eastern  horizon  was  marked  by  atbody  of  pto* 
white  light,  which  seemed  to  break  from  behind  the  dark  hills  of 
Hottentot  Holland,  and  spread  itself  oti  all  sides.  The  waning 
tnoon  seemed  gradually  to  be  absorbed,  and  every  moment  shbhft 
fainter  and  fainter.  'The  stars  in  the  west  still  sparkled  brightlyi 
but  those  in  the  zenith  and  to  the  eastward  Shared  the  fete  of  the 
<{oeen  of  night,  and  were,  with  her,  gradually  lost  in  the  mild 
nilendotir  of  dawning  day.  By  degrees  the  light  shot  «p  toward* 
ipe  zenith,  and  there  melted  into  pale  blue.'  The  dark  mountain* 
(/Hottentot  Holland,  whose  craggy  outlines  were  now  clearly  di-  ■ 
stinguishable,  bounded  the  view  to  the  east,  but  fat'  below  our  feet 
to  the  westward  the  sea  spread  out  its  vast  watery  floor,  over  which 
Sie  mists  of  night  still  rolled,  and  collecting  into  great  clou^ 
teemed  to  linger  in  the  eitreme  boundaries  of  the  west.  Moving 
fiur  eyes  round  towards  the  north,  and  stiU  looking  downwards,  he- 
'neathuslay  the  town,  with  its  gardens,  its  terraces,  and  white  iat- 

rooftd  fiontft ;  the  Table  Bay,  with  a  surface  smoodti  and  bnmffled 
by  the  slightest  breeze,  bearing  on  its  glassy  bosom  numerons  ves^ 
fels  of  every  nation,  riding  together  peaceably  at  anchor.  On  the  , 
~  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  the  nigh  hills,  somewhat  inland,  presented" 
their  tops  covered  with' snow,  and  continuing  to  move  ourselves" 
ilowly  round,  we  observed  in  succession,  once  more  the  dark  niouiia 
tains  of  Hottentot  Holland  :  the  flat  sandy  space  between  th^Ta» 
ble  and  False  Bays ;  the  False  Bay  opening  outwards  to  the  Indian' 
Ceean'i  the  mountainous  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Africa,  on  whos^ 
highest  pirnacle  we  seemed  to  stand,  stretching  from  north-west  to 
(buth-easti  and  presenting  a  broken  scene  of  mountains,  precipices, 
and  chasms,  Btyond  it  appeared  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  faintly 
enlightened  by  the  beams  of  the  morning,  and  round  again  nothing 
but  sea,  sea,  sea,  till  we  once  more  came  to  the  Lion  Hills,  the 
town  with  its  white  houses,  Table  Bay  with  its  numerous  vessels^, 
and  a  little  fartlier  out  Roben  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bay. 

*  To  this  outline  might  be  added  some  little  particulars :  the 
vulture  rising  from  his  aerie  amongst  the  rocks,  and  soaring  above 
our  heads  till  lost  to  our  siEht. — -The  buzzard  sailing  in  mid-air 
with  out-stretched  wing,  and  steering  towards  its  distant  prey.— ■ 
The  faint  roar  of  the  water  breaking  along  the  rocky  coast,  scarcely 
heard sohigh:  the  refreshing  coouiesa  of  the  moriMKg  ajr:  a&d- 
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iasdy,  MM)  young  friends  standing  on  tlie  summit  of  a  craggy  rock,    ' 
forming  the  cmtre  of  tbis  great  circle,  with  minds  not  incapable  01" 
perceiving  its  Biagnificenee,  and  heirts  not  cold  enough  to  perceive 
it  witb  itisensi^ity.'     t.  6S. 

The  fcAlaving  are  some  of  our  author's  geological  observe 
tiom. 

'  First.  The  flatness  and  sandy  nature  of  the  ground  which  se- 
parates the  two  bays  seemed  clearly  to  indicate  that  they  had'been 
foriBerly  united  ;  In  which  case  the  present  peninsula  of  tlie  Cape 
mast  hare  formed  an  island  separated  from  the  main  continent  of 
AlHca  by  a  strait  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth. 

*  Secondly.     The  strait  must  have  been  shallow  ;  for  had  th* 
water  been  deep  and  the  current  consequently  strong,  the  middle 
pari  of  the  channri  could  not  have  been  filled  up  as  it  now  appears. 
by  the  depoats  of  the  ocean  and  the.  soil  washed  down  from  the    ' 
hills. 

'  Thirdly.  The  steepness  of  the  ranges  of  great  mountains  aj>- 
peared  to  have  arisen  from  some  sudden  sinking  or  washing  away 
of  the  incermediine  soil,  and  not  hf  the  gradual  retreat  of  tlie  sea. 
For  if  it  be  owing  to  this  latter  cause,  why  has  it  stopped  at  a  cer- 
tain point  and  left  any  soil  between  the  two  bays  ?  And  why,  where 
the  mountains  bordering  upon  the  sea  are  lofty,  is  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter close  in  upon  the  shore  likewise  in  proportion  ?  Let  us  study 
those  mountains  whose  steep  bases  are  still  covered  with  water,  and 
ta.j  what  gradual  corrosion,  what  lapse  of  ages  hath  worn, away 
such  huge  masses  of  stone  to  a  depth  where  tlie  plummet  of  nLiir, 
in  many  instances,  hath  never  yet  reached  ? 

'  Fourthly.  At  the  bases  of  many  of  those  great  or  primary 
ranges  of  mountains  we  noticed  smaller  hills  running  in  nearly  % 
Bimilar  direction,  but  totally  different  in  shape,  being  of  no  great 
heighti  roimded  off  ijito  regular  forms,  and'  covered  with  vegetn- 
lion  ;.  whereas  the  first  were  steep,  lofty,  craggy  from  halfway  u^ 
to  their  summits,  and  irregular  in  their  appearance. 

*  And  lastly.  We  observed  that  the  direction  of  the  hills  of  die 
two  bays,  and  in  general  of  all  the  great  ranges  of  mountams 
in  rflis  pan  trf  Afnea  was  froth  north -north-west,  to  south-south- 
e»st.'     p.  87. 

The  journey  to  filettenberg's  Bay  ispeculiariy  interesting,  a* 
the  scenes  are  in  many  respects  new.  The  adventures  of  our  tra- 
velers in  the  woods,  where  they  designed  to  hunt  the  buffalo, 
and.  their  danger  from  the  elephants,  are  well  narrated.  We 
find  nothing,  however,  that  we  can  with  ]»opriety  select,  ex- 
cept the  description  of  the  Bay,  with  -which  we  shall  conclude. 

*  In  an  hour,  we  reached  a  large  plain,  gently  slopit^  towards 
the  sea,  and  havbggoi  clear  of  the- woods,  saw  Blettenberg|s  Bay  - 

.ioT  the  first  time.  The  chain  of  mountains,  at  the  foot,  of  which  wc 
1^  travelled  for  so  many  days,  seemed  here  to  unite  widi  aao^ter 
nore  extenMve  rangt,  and  which  crossed  it  in  an  oblique  directioo,- 
aad  stxetcbing  away  out  into  tlie  sea  formed  the  sauth-east  side  of 
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die  Bay.  To  the  northward  some  shelter  is  afforded  b7  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks  which  run  out  directljf  into  the  sea,  and  form  the  only, 
part  where  vessels  can  ride  with  any  safety  during  a  gale.  This 
security  however  is  very  small.  The  Bay  is  perfectly  open  to  the 
sea,  and  when  the  wind  blows  fresh,  a  tremendous  swell  rolls  in,  and 
breaks  mountains  high  at  a  considerable  distance  off  shore.  In 
other  points  of  view,  this  Bay  presents  nothing  but  what  is  grandl. 
■  There  is  not  an  iota  of  little  in  its  whole  composition.  The  out- 
line is  defined  without  being  limited :  all  is  simple  and  majestic ; 
no  little  minutiie  to  divert  the  attention.  One  range  of  mountains 
— one  bold  sweep  of  shore.  One  ridge  of  stupendous  rocks.  Na- 
ture has  sketched  the  cfutline  with  two  or  three  dashes  of  her  sub- 
lime pencil,  and  placed  the^v^de  ocean  as  a  boundary  to  the  view.' 
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Art.  16. — Lmm  on  the  Imparlance  of  the  preient  War.     By  AHan 
Mackod.     Letters  I  and  II.     8w.      \s.  each.     Vemor  anii  liood. 

Mr.  Macleod  contends  for  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 

present  war  ;  and  who  is  there  that  will  not  readily  agree  with  him 
'  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  important  ?  Mr.  Macleod  commits  his 
sentinienta  on  this  subject  to  writing  ;  and  who  is  there,  that  will  ten- 
t«re  to  say  he  understands  them  ?  It  :b  hardly  possible  to  produce, 
from  11117  English  composition,  a  more  ridiculous  specimen  of  fustian 
and  bombast.   . 

*  In  this  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  to  be  inactive  with  power 
of  exertion,  silent  with  power  of  speech,  inactive  and  silent,  possessing 
in  any  degree  faculties  of  usefulness,  is  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
■  mankind.  Never,  in  the  progress  of  empires,  has  the  invitation  been 
so  urgent  for  the  display,  in  its  vigor,  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom." 
firkisn  freedom,  that  more  interesting  portion  of  the  freedom  of  the . 
universe,  menaced  with  extinction  by  the  tyrant,  within  the  scope  of 
this  cosmopolitan  denomination,  most  the  object  of  British  antiety, 
is  moat  the  source  of  getwrai  patriotism,  justly  the  object  of  the  reve- 
rence of  nations,  the  fountain  and  the  sustainer  of  all  estin^ble 
honour,  and  of  all  worthy  pride.  As  a  Briton,  I  am  to  be  pardoned, 
then,  if  1  speak  of  Britisli  freedom  with  that  enthusiasm  which  the 
love  of  freedom  inspires. 

'  Bridsh  liberty  is  the  glory  of  human  prowess,  valour,  and  forti« 
tude.  British  enterprize,  wresting  frOm  fonaticism  the  sword,  at  the 
,t  when,  not  resisted,  she  would  have  bent  man  under  the  yoke> 
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acqii^Ted  for Britoni  this  liberty:  BritoiuwiD  maintwn  it  in  iti  pleni- 
tuoe  against  fintain's  foe.'     letter  L  r.  S. 

Art.  n^~-H<Hiear  or  Infany  !  A  Ltiltr  to  the  Ae»tj,  Navt,  and  the 
Pecdle  of  Englandf  en  tht  driad  jillemative,  the  tvaitfid  Cbuee,  Ja- 
•oaae,  or  Be  hrvatUtL  By  Putlieola.  8vo.  \t.  Jordan  and  Max* 
wdl.     18(H. 

PubUcola  is  of  opiniop  that  we  ihall  wait  a  long  whlfe  for  Bq* 
tiapaTte''a  invading  ua,  and  that  therefore  we  had  bettet*  ct^  •nihaop, 
and  invade  France ;  not  considering  what  we  last  by  our  continental 
experimental  in  this  way,  lait  war. 

*  Let  Britain  hut  plant  a  hundred  thoniand  of  her  chown  troopa 
upon  the  heaths  of  Hanover,  and  the  wonderful  Btoriei  of  Cadmean 
armies  would  no  longer  appear  fabulous  t  for,  initantly  would  riie  a 
million  of  brave  warriors,  each  equally  determinnlt  not  only  to  reacue 
the  sovereign  princes  from  the  diBgracefut  thraldom  they  have  so  Itfng 
endwed)  and  replace  them  in  the  dignified  stations  they  were  wont  to 
enjoy;  but  to  reduce  the  limjta  of  France  to  those  ancient  and  esaen- 
boondariea  which  justice,  aa  well  as  policy,  now  so  impecioualy 


S 


Art.  18. — TTi*  talutarj  Eficti  of  Figourj  excmp^JiH  the  OperalUn 
of  the  Notlitigiam  Act,  patted  %n  the  hut  Settien  of  ParSanKUt  .•  Mag 
a  Ssgael  to  '  Thovghti  on  the  late  general  Election,  at  detnentlrative  of 
the  Progreti  of  Jaco^aum.'  By  Jt^n  Seialet,  Etq,  8vs.  6ff. 
tiivingtons.     I8(H. 

This  pamphlet  contains  eight  pages  of  letter-press  only,  and  is  in- 
tended,  as  It  seems  by  the  fcJtos,  to  be  taclced  to  Mr.  Bowlet'i  former 
production. 

Art.  19.— irf/ff-  to  Sir  Fnmat  Bm-delt,  Bart,  on  the  Folly,-  the  /«- 
dtcency,  and  the  Jangerout  Tendency,  of  hit  fniSt  Conduct.  By  the 
Rei>.EdvardHanMii,M.A.M.D.  Svo.  St.  Rivingtms.  ISOlv 

Sir  Francis  Burdett'a  (peechea,  both  on  the  18th  and  the  29tb  of 
July,  were  highly  rep rehenuble :  but  that  circumstance  by  no  means 
vindicates  the  a«penty  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Hankin  thirsts  so  ex- 
tremely for  the  punishment  oi  this  gentleman,  that  his  language  is 
hardly  decent  towarda  the  legislature  for  leaving  him  at  large.  It  is 
a  pity  that  clergymen  do  not  govern  their  passions  a  little  more,  to 
show  the  world  that  they  are  the  disciples  of  Him,  'in  whose  mouth 
was  no  reproach.'  We  iu^y  approve  the  speech  penned  by  our 
author,  and  leconunended  by  him  to  air  Francis ;  and  we  are  also  satis- 
fied that  the  nation  at  targe  would  have  thought  better  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  latter,  had  his  speech  resembled  that  before  ui.  Of  Mr. 
Hankin's  ministerial  sagacity  we  cannot,  however,  aay  much :  he  must 
be  a  sturdy  partisan,  indeeo,  if  he  be  not  now  convinced  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  Moniteur  and  the  barony  who  call  in  question  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Addington's  administration, 
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Ax  r.  20.— v<  Sermon  preparatoryJe  the  due  Qhiervanee  of  Good-Frtdaj  ; 
eanlmnimg  a  Sammarj  oflhc  Chrhlian  Doctrine  upon  the  Std^cU  of  that 
Day.    ByW.OShojtk,  M.A.^c.    il».    2s.    RmngtOM.    1804. 

'  It  would  be  the  extreme  (>f  arrogance  in  the  aiftlmrto  inutgioe, 
that  upon  «  subject  so  iDtimHel7  connected  with  tV  °i°^^  important 
interests  of  mankind,  and  of  course  to  Btudied  and  descanted  upon, 
any  thing  perfectly  new,  however  «o  to  "himsetf,  should  be  found  in 
tbese  pages ;  yet  is  it  of  great  use  to  the  ffenerality  of  Christians, 
who  are  extremely  apt  to  become  loven  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 
of  God,  t»  ibxc  at  drven  tii^s  aiid  in  di«e«  iHBBnn*  tlie  glad  tydiags 
of  tbe  Oo^el  flp  any  «ueiitial  article  preKoted  to  their  recollectkin. 
■ — If  then  k  ba»«ccuiTed  to  him,  tbimung  asi^  is  la  duty  bound  for 
bioMelf  an4  «th«r*i  le  put  hi«  sendmenta  upon  the  prewnt  subject  in 
ludt  •  .ptnnt  ef  -Hew  at  to  raoet  the  appK^ienaion  and  tecune  the  coB- 
victionof  )m)r«l«i^ting  or  c»reItM  Cbristicttt,  be  mutt  tihi:^  his  pains 
weU  bMwwedi  Avi  the  tabnt  oomntttod  to  lua  charge  wtt  unprofita- 
bly  budont.'    r.£. 

The  author  talks  about  Jemonitraiing  the  existence  of  Cod  and  the  ■ 
necessity  of  man'-a  redemption,  from  Xhi:  retsonableneti  -ol  the  thing; 
without,  perba^M,  sufBciently  ccnstdering  tbatthe  bare  reason  of  aiao 
'  haa  not  natural  Btrength  enough  to  be  employed  in  ivdSi  lofty  specu- 
lations. This  iermon  of  Mr.Gilbank  will  not  establish  the  faith  of 
any  of  Its  readers  ;  but  it  is  no  Teflexion  on  this  gentleman's  abili- 
ties to  have  failed  in  that  which  many  abler  metaphysicians  have  not 
been  able  tojKnfomi.' 

Art.  ^\.—ThcTeari  of  Peter.  A  Sermon,  translated  from  the  orSglnet 
French,  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Du  Bote,  Pastor  of  the  French  Chureh 
at  Rotterdam.  To  -which  it  prejuced  an  jiecmml  if  the  Author.  Svo. 
li.Gd.     Button ««(?  Son.     1804. 

Du  Bote  wsi  Dde-oftbe  pncc^^  Fteoch  preachers  at  the  time 
svhen  Louis  XIV.  was  laying  the  foundation  Kir  the  late  revolution, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  own  fani3y,  nobilhy,  and -clergy,  by  the 
atrociously  wicked  and  inhuntan  perseintion  of  the  PrMeiitents  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Caen  was  t*e  teK  irf  Du  Bwic's 
ministry ;  whence  he  was,  in  166't,  banished  to  Chalons,  oh  the  pre- 
text' that  he  had  compared  *  the  esr  of  the  priests  to  a  sink,  and  to  a 
tana!,  which  received  all  the  filth  of  the  city.'  His  hamshmertt'was 
short  J  for  in  the  "game  year  he  wns  permitted  to  return  home,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  lay  the  grirfs  <J 
the  ^roleatairts  ^fore  the  throne.  In  1685  he  wits  again  prohibited 
preaching ;  and  soon  afteT_,  retiring  to  Holland,  was  appointed  mi- 
■riister  of  the  church  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  on  Ae  2d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1692.  The  sermon  before  ns  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  hit 
rhetoric ;  and  if  sufficient  encouragement  be  grven,  four  volumes,  at 
eight  shillings  each,  wiH  be  published  by  subscription.  Our  reader* 
may  judge  of  the  style  of  contposrtion  from  the  following  «  " 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  being  the  lean  of  Peter. 
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*  Iniecd,  my  {welhreitt  if  there  be  any  thing  io  the  *or\i,  which 
ought  to  affect  ua  in  aa  extraordinary  decree ;  if  there  be  a  suluect 
which  merits  from  ut  a  torrent  of  teaxs ;  it  it  without  coatxadictiost 
lifl  :  sis,  which  renders  us  enemies  to  God,  alavei  of  the  devil,  the 
horror  of  heaveot  the  revroticb  of  eaithi  and  the  pxev  of  hell ;  gio, 
which  from  a  little  leas  tttan  ongela,  renden  u>  woi^e  tnan  beasts,  aod 
reduces  us  to  the  ccmdjlion  of  demons ;  sin,  which  suUies  and  disho* 
Bours  our  aature,  which  withers  smi  disfigures  our  souls,  which  ef-  ' 
faces'  all  their  beauty,  and  overspreads  them  with  a  frightful  defor-  . 
mity;  sin,  which  offends  a  God  supremely  amiable,  a  Fatner  infinitely  ' 
good,  a  Judge  ternble  and  almighty;  sin,  in  a  word,  wbic^  makes  ua 
baitt  for  the  arrows  of  him  who  can  kill  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
foul  ako,  and  send  them  both  into  hell-fire.  3^s  is,  tadeed,  the  evil 
which  ought  to  draw  tears  from  our  eyes  ;  this  is  almost  the  only 
thiag  anascount  of  which  we  ought  to  shed  them,  and  for  nhidi  we 
can  do  it  ingenuously.  Fot,  all  other  eviU  have  their  advantage; 
they  glorify  Giid,  they  advaacc  our  salTatign,  they  work  our  sanctifi- 
catton;  and  k  is  in  their  bitteraess,  that  tin  Holy  Spirit  lets  us  taste 
the  celestial  sweets  of  his  consoUtieas  and  his  favours.  But  sni  is  as 
evil  ui  all  respects,  which  o^en4i  God,  destroys  men,  disturbs  our 
.  rest,  corrupts  our  lutegrity,  and  ruint  our  hapjaness.  Fmasmuch  as 
other  evils  ought  to  be  borne  with  constancy,  the  wise  man  views 
their  ^proach  with  compar^ve  calmness,  and  tears  on  account  of 
them,  are  often  blame-worthy;  but  sin  cannot  be  too  much  lamented, 
tai  the  tears,  which  this  miserable  subject  draws  from  us,  are  just^ 
they  are  necessary  and  pleasing  to  God.'     p.  21. 

Tbt  Rotettant  churches  of  France  had,  at  that  time,  jpreat  reason 
for  lasting ;  and  its  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  following  remon- 

'  Though  for  one  day,  that  we  pass  fasting,  we  should  pass  every 
week  so ;  though  for  *  tear  or  two,  that  we  ahed,  we  were  to  shed  a 
thousand;  if  we  renounce  not  our  vices,  if  we  do  not  apply  ourselves 
religiously  to  the  practice  of  virtue  j  God  will  hare  no  more  regard 
to  our  humiliations  than  to  the  phylacteries  of  the  Pharisees,  or.the 
mortifications  of  the  servants  of  Baal.  J  remember,  my  brethren,' 
that  the  last  fast,  which  we  celebrated  in  this  church,  a  few  years 
ago,  produced  not  the  efliecCs  which  we  had  reason  to  expect.  On 
the  morrow,  duels  were  talked  of  j  a  few  days  afterwards  there  were 
licentious  dances ;  afterwards  other  scandals  regained  their  course, 
and  vice  began,  as  before,  to  walk  erect..  In  the  name  of  God,  my 
well-beloved  brethren,  let  it  not  be  so  now  j  let  us  profit  by  our  past 
faults,  and  become  more  wise  by  them  :  tlwt  they  may  uot  reproach 
us,  that  we  have  entered  into  inis  temple,  like  the  devil,  who  it  Is 
taid,  in  the  hook  of  Job,  entered  into  heaven  amongst  the  children 
of  God,  whiph  are  the  blessed  angels :  for  he  came  out  exactly  as  he 
"orent  in,  as  black,  as  wickedi  as  much  a  devil  as  before.  My  brethren, 
I  are  come  to-day  into  this  assembly,  as  into  a  sort  of  heaven,  to 
(e  there  the  cares  of  the  body,  to  attend  only  to  the  duties  of  the 
id,  and  to  feast  upon  angelic  and  heavenly  food.  But  God  forbid 
that  it  should  be  said  of  you,  as  of  Satan,  that  you  have  come  out  of 
it,  just  such  as  you  entered  it,  as  proface,  as  debauched,  U  ardeut  to 
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do  evil  m  before.  If  so,  woe,  unto  you,  men  of  atiff-necka  and  uncir- 
cumciwd  heart.  Woe  unto'  you,  rebellioui  and  gain-saying  people, 
toward*  whom  God  rtretches  forth  his  hand  all  day  long,  uselesaly 
and  in  vain.  Woe  unto  thee,  ungrateful  chtmrh,  who  tramplest  under 
thy  feet,  to  many  excellent  blesnngs  as  the  Lord  hath  granted  tfae«  ; 
so  many  raiie  favours  with  which  he  hath  privileged  thee  J  sO  many  . 
holy  remonstrances  as  he  hath  addressed  to  thee ;  so  many  means 
■  Ss  he  hath  employed  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  lead  tbee 
back  to  thy  duty.'     v.  48. 

A*T.  22. — ji  Sermon  preachtd  at  the  ^minxriary  of  the  RbjoI  ffutnane 
Saeiely, in  St.  Jtmct't  Church,  Weilm'aultr, en  SunJay,  April  24',  1 803. 
By  the  Right  Reverend  George  Itaac  Utmliagford,  D.  D.  Sithef  of 
Glraiesiler.  To  •urhich  u  added,  an  AffetuSx  of  miuellaiaotu  Qlrerxa^ 
tloiu  on  ResuttUation.  By  the  Satiety.  Svo.  li.  6d.  Rivingtoni. 
1803. 

'   la  the  dedication  prefixed  to  this  sermon,  the  ri^ht  reverend 

Sreacher  asserts,  '  that  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
red  and  ninety-eight  persons  have  been  recovered  from  apparent 
death,  through  the  means  of  the  royal  humane  sodety.'  Tnis  in- 
telligence could  not  .fail  of  giving  pleasure  to  *  die  discerning  and 
benevolent  mind  of  a  minister,  who  is  zealous  for  public  weal ;'  and 
in  his  joy  every  one  of  our  readers  must  participate.  The  utility  of 
the  institution  cannot  be  doubted  j  and  every  year  adds  to  the  infor- 
mation which,  by  its  means,  is  diffused  throUshoat  the  nation.  The 
sermon  is,  aa  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  wril-known 
talents  and  amiable  disposition  of  the  writer,  admirably  calculated  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  delivered.  Every  thing  that  hath 
fireain  is  called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord ;  and,  after  a  comprehensive 
view  of  various  natural  phenomena,  the  subject  t*  brought  home  to' 
the  sodety,  and  concluded  in  the  following  manner  i 

■  *  The  efforts  of  this  society,  we  may  reasonably  imagine,  peculiarly 

acceptable  to  Almighty  God !  for  its  object  is,  in  subserviency  to  di- 
Tlne  ProvidenCF,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  by  cherishing  that 
■  gift,  which  above  all  others  whatever  is  most  universally  bestowed, 
and  which  therefore,  above  all  others,  may  be  deemed  of  first  and 
chief  estimation.  That  gift  is  life.  With  respect  to  peculiar  pro- 
perties, they  are  differently  bestowed  on  the  species  of  different  classes, 
and  are  maFveUoualy  suited  to  the  nature  aud  condition  of  ani. 
mated  beings.  But  life  is  the  general  attribute  imparted  to  all :  the 
communication  of  hfe  therefore  should  seem  to  be  the  distinguishing 
instance  of  goodness,  in  which  Divine  Benevolence  partfcularly  de- 
lights. Hence,  though  in  the  scale  of  animated  existence  they  riac 
with  gradation  infinitely  diversified,  yet  in  participation  of  sentient 
life,  ii-rational  creatures  are  combined  with  man,  and  man  is  united 
with  angehc  spirits.  The  innumerable  myriads  of  living  creatures 
connected  with  our  globe  and  its  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  the  insect  of  the  day,  the 
more  long-lived  animal,  those  that  "  lowly  creep,  or  stately  tread," 
the  savage  beast,  and  the  tamer  cattle,  ail  in  their  kind,  all  in  their 
sphere,  all  'in  their  proportion,  enjoy  vital  existence  :  and  all  have 
cause  to  bless  that  Divine  Hand,  wnich,  having  wonderfully  created 
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tbemi  gives 'them  means  conducive  to  presAvaticm.  All  have  cause 
to  sound  fprth  his  piaiie ;  but  they  want  the  capacity  of  uttering 
thoughts.  They  must  speak  through,  man,  who  is  "  the  head,  the 
heart,  the  tongue  of  all."  Discriiniiiatcd  aa  he  is  from  brutes,  by 
rational  and  spiritual  powers ;  enabled  to  reflect  with  coniciousness 
on.  the  superiority  of  human  nalui^e,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  beast ; 
instructed  to  adore,  with  pious  ardour,  the  B^oodnesB  of  that  SupreiQc 
Being  who>  has  shewn  him  pecuHar  marks  of  benignity }  and  endowed 
with  the  wonderful  and  characteristic  faculty  of  clear  articulatiou,  in 
language  connected ;  thus  funuBhed,  fitted,  and  taught,  man  is  the 
instrument  through  which  must  audibly  and  intelligently  speak  the 
millions  of  creatures  visibly  sees.  Through  ua  then,  who  are  here 
assembled,  under  impressions  of  gratitude,  that  skill  is  imparted  to 
cherish  the  precious  gift  of  life ;  through  you,  in  particular,  to  whom 
the  mercy  of  God  has  caused  that  the  current  of  life  should  again 
flow,  and  baa  thus  in  a  manner  renewed  your  existence ;  through 
Christians  in  all  places  and  nations  ;  tikrough  man,  wherever  found,  or 
however  situated,  in  one  great  hymn  of  universal  adoration,  "  may  - 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord."     r.  26. 

Art.  23. — j1  SemuH priacbed the  \5tb  vf  January,  ISM,  on  the  Ofeti' 
'W  °f  '*'  Chapel  at  Poplar,  after  Ui  icing  repaired  and  embelluhed  at 
the  ibU  Coil  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company.  Published  by  Order 
of  the  Committee  of  Shipping.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoole,  A.  M.  &f  r. 
8w.     1;.     G.  a»rfW.  Nicol.     180*. 

Mr.  Hoole  has  here  given  to  the  public  a  sermon  which  does  him 
great  credit.  The  fallowing  quotation  is  rather  too  long  for  our  h- 
mits ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  regular  ministry  is  set  forth  in  itt  in 
terms  so  manly,  and  yet  so  unpresuming,  that  we  will  rather  inconve* 
nience  ourselves  than  not  offer  it  to  our  readers. 

*  Ignorance,  in  the  majority  of  men,  is  helpless  and  unavoidable  % 
they  are  busied  from  morning  till  night  in  procuring  their  daily  food ; 
and  even  were  they  less  occupied,  and  had  sufficient  leisure  for  medi- 
tation and  rehgious  inquiry,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  incapable  of 
searching  out  and  of  thinking  for  themselves.  "Howtheo  shall  they 
call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believedf  and  how  shall  they  be- 
lieve in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard!  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?"  The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  obstruct  the 
inquiries  of  others,  whoarewilhng  and  somewhat  more  able  to  inform 
themselves,  are  less  likely  to  be  removed  by  their  own  unassisted  rea- 
sonings, than  by  the  instructions  of  men  who  have  made  it  their  hu-  ' 
siness  to  study  and  explain  the  sacred  writings.  Every  science  is  beat 
taught  by  its  professors  ;  and  though  Christianity  be  not  strictly  a 
science,  nor  indeed  that  kiijd  of  mystery,  dangerous  to  be  explored 
by  common  men,  (wluch  the  Romish  church  would  make  it),  yet  in 
such  a  volume  as  the  Bible,  written  in  languages  long  since  disused, 
alluding  to  customs  and  ceremonies  almost Torgotten,  and  containing, 
(as  an  apostle  himself  observed  of  St.  Paul's  Emsttes,  even  at  the  time 
when  they  had  just  been  pubhshed),  "many  uiings  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  who  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 
also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction;"  insudiavolume. 
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I  My,  then  mun  be  much  to  exettite  peiwtntlan  >r)d  knowWgrt 
there  must  be  much  to  call  for  the  particulw  and  mfnute  inresttga- 
tion  of  a  peculiar  order.  And  after  all  the  help*  that  can  be  had, 
(ome  obicurity  wiH  yet  remain.  Whoerer  attempts  to  make  known, 
to  creatures  of  such  limited  capacity,  the  councils  and  dhpenwtiona 
of  the  MoBt  High,  must  adopt  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "behold  I 
iha'aj  yea  a  my  iter j." 

'  But  even  *hould  you  allow  to  the  clergy  no  gueh  snpenority  of  ^ 
kDoi^ledge  or  discermnent,  yet  may  they  not  be  aWe,  by  tneir  remon- 
strances and  warniags,  to  awaken  those,  who  are  too  busy,  or  too 
idk,  to  exercise  their  own  faculties  i    There  are  a  thotUand  truths. 


obvious  aa  the  light  of  day,  wlrich  yet,  in  their  commerce  with  the 
world,  mankind  seem  whofiy  to  forget.  That  we  are  mortal  we  all 
knowj  but  when  we  see  thousands  laying  up  in  store  for  this  world, 
as  though  they  were  to  abide  here  for  ever,  can  it  be  superfluous  tor 
recal  them  to  the  recollection  of.their  monality?  Were  there  no 
public  religions  exhortation,  wouH  men,  of  their  own  aCcord,  medi- 
tate on  these  things  in  their  private  dwdHngs,  and  retire  regularly  into 
their  chambers,  to  commune  with  their  ownliearM  ?  Would  thsy  search 
the  Scriptures?  Would  they  distinguish  with  ease  it*  genuine  doctrine*  i 
Would  they  fix  in  their  minds  its  important  precepts,  and  call  uilon 
,  themselves  to  believe  and  to«fbrm!  By  thus  contending  for  a  public 
ministry  do  I  icrin  again  to  commind  njtelf?  Qtd  ii  my  ■uiitnisi,  btfore 
■whom  I  Hand,  that  I  do  not  hold  this  language,  to  magnify  mine  ^e, 
but  froni  an. honest  conviction  of  its  truth.  Were  there  no  longer 
any  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  I  suspect  that  the  Gospel  itself,  without 
Bomc  particular  interposition  of  Providence,  would  soon  be  entirely 
disregarded."     t.  8. 

Art.  24—^  Strmon  pnachid  an  Tuesday,  January  S,  1804,  at  the 
Pmeatg/ionof  Cohan,  By  the  Coanttu  of  Harringtin,  at  Repreienta- 
ti-oe  oj  her  Myetty,  lithe  Queen'i  Roy ai  Regiment  of  Volmteeri ;  puii 
Rthed  at  the  Regueit  sf  the  Corfit,  and  dedicated,  by  Permusim,  to  her 


Majesty.  By  the  Rev.  Jamei  Moore,  LL.  B.  i^c.  8w.  Ir.  Hat- 
-     chard.     ISM. 

A  loyal  discourse  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Nehemiah — "  We 
made  our  prayer  unto  God,  and  set  a  watch  against  them  day  and 
flight." 

Art.  25.— Zm^  and  l/aaniniity  in  the  Defenee  of  our  Country, 

mended  m  a  Sermon  preached  iit  the  Parish  Church  of  Great  Bo , 

Esiex,  en  Sunday,  Jaly  W,  1803,  and  puiRshed  at  the  Request  of  the 

Parithioners.     By  A.  LoHghtore,  LL.  E.  tfr.     8*0.     Is.     Rivimr- 

tons.      180*.  * 

Prefix^  to  this  discourse  is  a  vote  of  vestry,  requesting  its  puUi- 

«^tiQn.    Perhaps,  on  perofta!,  the  sermon  itself  wiU  not  appear  to  be 

so  very  Valuable  aa  the  preacher's  friends  seem  to  consider  it ;  but  the 

Warm  kindness  of  the  address  must  enrapture  Mr.  Longmore's  ow» 

jieart,  and  convince  all  others,  who  read  it,  bow  much  be  pOSsessei  the 

love  of  hie  panehisners. 
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Art.  26. — The  Divine  Being  a  God  thai  hOeth  himielf. — J  Sermon, 

preached  on  LorJ'.t-Daj  Evening,  January  1,  ISOi,  at  Salrm  Chapel, 
'   in  LerJj,attoe  Meetly  Meeting,  fi>r  Prayer,  on  jictntnt  of  the  fment 

State  of  the  Natioit.    ByTbtmat  Lai^dom,    ISbw.    ^    Button  cm^ 

Son.     ISM. 

Four  Assenting  ministen  of  Leedi  aeretd,  it  Ktmt,  to  'BMcmlile  at 
their  respective  meeting-houieB  alternately,  on  3undajiet«iungs,f  opf^y 
for  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  Krmon  beferc  ub  mn  pi«xb«d  at 
one  of  these  assemblifs  I  and  is  a  plain  useful  discourse,  free  from  politict, 
freefromparty  spirit,  free  from  theological  contention.  Mr.Langdon'B, 
truly  Chnrtian  temper  is  an  hoiionr  to  him :  h^py  would  it  be  for  the 
world,  if  it  were  universally  adopted! — 'He  woutd  rejoice  to  see  the" 
day  when  sin<%re  ChriitiaiH,  of  every  denominattfui,  Wwever  different 
their  speci^ative  opiniDue  and  external  forms  of  wonhip  may  be, 
■hall  regard  each  other  at  bretlirea  and  feIIow4ieirs  of  imoortal  baj^ 
pinesa.' 

Art.  I^.—The  Revelation  of  Si.  John,  eamiared  tailh  itjelfandthe  Reit 
of  Scripture.  By  John  Marten  Batt,  AiM.t^c.  8vo.  6  J.  Hurst. 
180*. 

This  little  pamphlet,  of  only  fifteen  pages,  appears  worthy  the  peru- 
sal of  every  student  in  divinity.  It  contains  a  few  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Apocalypse,  together  with  a  scruptrioUB  comparison  of  )ti 
different  parts  with  each  otSier,  as  well  as  with  the  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  What  the  author  conceives  to  be  necessary  in  the  follow- 
ing remark,  he  has  been  careful  to  eseCBte  well ;  and  this  is  no  small  ' 
recommendation  of  hi£~work. 

'  It^  does  rot  require  much  attention  to  discover  that  there  are  many 
repetitioBS  in  this  prophecy.  The  present  object  must  therefore  be  to 
discover  and  bring  together  all  the  varied  descriptions  of  the  same  pe- 
riods, add  to  arrange  them  in  chronological  order.  The  Apocal^i- 
cal  visions  thus  arranged  will  form  a  regular  harmony,  which  ^ould 
be  attentively  read  and'stEidied  before  any  further  advancement  be 
made.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  light  Uie  parallel  passages  reflect 
upon  one  another.     The  prophecy  in  many  places  wiS  be  self'inter- 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  28.— ATm.  rVheatley't    Friendly   Mviser.       .12o».       Hi.   &/. 

Mrs.  Wheatley  does  not  pretend,  in  this  little  volume,  to  expose 
the  more  prominent  features  of  vice;  but  altempts  oitiy  a  correcticm 
of  those  habits  which,  though  at  firat  view  they  may  appear  to  have 
no  evil  tendency,  yet,  if  not  early  eradicated,  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  consequences.  "  Her  robjfcti  an; — ^Tattling, 
.Discontent,  Peevishness,  Listening,  GcnenNity,  iinprop«r  Conduct 
at  Church,  Fear,  Ridicule  of  Deforauty,  Vanity,  A>tientiMi  to  Age, 
Irresolution,  Humanity  to  Animak,  asd  earty  Hety >  aild  they  are 
severally  treated  in  such  a  manner' sa  will  b«  likely  is  aieM  the  roiodt 
of  that  age  for  tridA  they  are  intended. 
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POETRY. 

Art.  29.— The  Chritlmat  HoBJm  ;  and  Slati  MoaJaj,  or  the  Bay't 
JtOwm  to  School  t  it  J/dsi  Fme.     Bj  Hhtry  Wmdd,  M.  A,  fste. 
SmaHBixi.     U.6J.     Highley.     ISM. 
We  noticed  the  first  of  these  little  poemi  !n  our  Review  for  Manli 

Utt;  the  Kcond,  which  iinncewided, IS  rather  bnger  than  the  former; 

its  merit,  however)  i«  not  di£EereDt~-the  ume  critique  will  serve  for 

both. 

Akt.  ^O.'—Sl.Ramiert,  or  the  Freneh  RojoTui.  A  Poem,  mjive  Cimtot. 
Small  Bve.  2i.  Ginger.  ISOi. 
X.et  not  the  reader  be  ilarmed  at  these  five  cantos,  for  they  do  not 
contain  iltoeether  more  than  a  thousand  lines ;  we  make  this  remark 
to  prevent  hts  shunning  the  poem  for  fear  of  its  size.  In  regard  to 
its  nutter,  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably :  the  subject,  in  itself,  isnot 
ve^  propitious  to  metrical  labour;  and  the  poet  who  hat  undertakea 
the  task  appears  to  possess  httle  merit,  except  that,  indeed,  of  hating 
treachery  and  oppretnon.  The  following  lines  ar^  the  opening  of  the 
fint  canto,  and  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

'  Where  the  sweet  track,  o'er  many  a  beauteous  down, 
From  Sarum  leads  to  Exon's  rural  town  ; 
Alone,  on  foot,  a  trav'ler  press'd  the  plain* 
Just  as  the  sun  had  sought  the  western  main. 
Fair  was  his  form,  and  comely  was  his  face  j  "J 

Mis  dreM,  and  more,  his  manner's  moumful  giace,    > 


Announc'd  him  one  of  Galha's  exil'd  n 


'  Oh,  as  his  mind  some  fatal  thought  had  crost'd. 
At  once  his  sad  serenity  he  lost ; 

Then  vrith  his  clasping  hands  he  held  his  head  i  f 

Cold  dews  his  agonisug  brow  o'erspread,  > 

While  his  strain'd  features  gbw'd  with  ten-fbid  red  j  } 

Thus  for  a  dreadful  interralhe  stood  [  1 

Then  sunk,  desponding,  to  his  calmer  mood,  > 
And,  with  a  groan,  bis  wretched  way  renew'd!'     p.l.  j 

Art.  si — Tit  Smdde:  with  ether  Poem.  Br  the  Rev.  Charlet 
IVkhted  Etbehlon,  M.  A.  EsV.  8*0.  5f.  Boards.  Cadell  and 
Davies.     18()3. 

These  verses  have  a  higher  moral  than  poetical  value.  The  first 
and  longest  piece  is  a  dissuatiye  from  suicide :  the  second  and  most 
finished  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Howard,  whence  we  shall  borrov? 
the  following  elegant  apostrophe. 

'  But  kt  me  pay  a  tribute  to  the  hand 
That  nilrt'd  a  husband  m  a  foreign  land, 
.   A  balmy  cordial  to  the  soul  convey'd. 
And  virtue's  luitre  in  a  cell  display'd  j 
With  female,  fondness  sooth'd  bis  nar^'d  breast, 
LuU'd  with  the  kiss  of  Jo»e  hit  pangs  to  rest: 
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KGx'd  with  his  agonizing  sohs  her  own,    - 
And  gave  a  pl^ntive  echo  to  his  groan  ; 
Taught  him  the  dungeon's  rigours  how  to  bear. 
And  nobly-show'd  him  what  3  wife  can  shaic. 
Oh  wsnuui}  man'i  be«t  treaaui?  here  below. 
The  cradle  of  his  cares,  the  pillow  of  hts  woe ! 
Th^  chief  primeval  blessing  from  abbve, 
,  Thefirst  of  God's  bequests,  was  wedded- love. 
Are  you  condemn'd  to  a  Peruvian  mine, 
Ev'b  there  the  virtues  of  a  wife  will  shine ; 
Oa  Creenlarid's  coasts,  where  horrid  tempests  sweep 
With  pealing  roar  along  the  troubled  deep ; 
Where  famigh'd  hordes  in  nightly  rapine  prowl. 
And  the  grim  wolf  baya  with  terrific  howl ; 
Where  icy  mountami,  frowning  o'er  the  shore. 
Fall  with  a  hideous  crash  unheard  before  ; 
And  Nature,  freezing  widi  the  northern  bla^t, 
With  duskj  Night's  broad  pinions  is  o'ercast. 
And  Horror  waves  his  sceptre  o'er  the  pole. 
And  scares  with  wild  dismay  the  astonish'd  soulj 
Where  Chaos  seems  to  hold  another  reign, 
And  ride  in  lri)imph  o'er  the  darken'd  main ; 
Ev'n  here  will  woman  brave  the  rudest  shock 
With  him  she  loves,  and  climb  the  steepest  rock. 
Not  the  abyss  of  an  unfathom'd  cave. 
Not  the  dire  wreck  of  the  relentlesa  wave. 
Not  Lybia's  coasts,  nor  Afric's  desarts  bare, 
A  husband's  image  from  a  wife  can  tear ; 
At  c^ry  pang,  atev'ry  woe  she'll  smile. 
And  mix  her  ashes  with  his  fun'ral  pile, 
A  wife  ! — but  here  my  teara  begin  to  flow. 
Deep  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  pang  of  woe  ; 
I  tee  with  Sorrow's  retrospective  eye 
Past  joys,  and  heave  a  long  and  cheerless  sigh  ; 
Pleasures,  which  now  to  tortur'd  Mem'ry  seem 
The  floating  visions  of  an  airy  dream. 
Wicksted's  gay  hill  is  capt  in  louring  clouds. 
Her  lily  and  her  rose  are  cloth'd  in  shrouds; 
No  laurel  Krecii  i^*  smiling  branches  rears. 
The  lanrelnow  a  cypress-shade  appears. 
A  sombte  visage  frowns  in  yonder  vale. 
Sepulchral  groans  are  wafted  on  the  gale. 
Sad,  sad  remembrance  !     Mair !  art  thou  gone  i 
And  am  I  left  a  hermit  here  alone  ? 
Bright  angel !  to  my  raplur'd  sight  appear 
Wiui  thy  sweet  smile,  and  linger,  linger  here. 
Look  on  thy  husband,  Mary  I  aee  him  shed 
The  dewy  tribute  on  his  mournful  bed. 
Thy  little  cherub  nts  ilpon  my  knee, 
Thine  own  dear  child,  and  seems  to  look  for  thee. 
Oh  haplcBS  blow ! '    r.  30. 
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Here  the  author  tctj  patheticatly  bieaka  off.  The  concluding 
Findanc  ode  blazes  with  byalty  and  patritntsm. 

Art.  3i — Norhiry  Park,  a  Poem  ;  vAtb  teviral  athcrs,  vintten  tin 
vaiieiu  Occasiottt,  By  JamtsWvidhaiut'  Small  bva,  4i.  Bound. 
Symonds.     180S. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  pieces  before  us  (iuid  especially  the 
.  imaller  ones),  Mr.  Woodhousej  we  have  i»  doubt,  ii  an  tethodox 
Christian,  though  he  is  very  far  from  being  an  orChodos  poet ;  he  hat 
more  of  the  fire  of  piety,  than  the  fire  of  the  muse.  The  longest 
fompasition  is  that  from  which  the  title  tt  derived,  and  is  ad- 
dressed  to  Mr.  Lock,  the  proprietor  of  the  scenes  that  it  celebrates. 
The  grateful  bard  speaks  in  high  terras  of  the  tiuie  and  gapd-nature  of  . 
his  patron  :  and  those  who  peruse  the  following  tines  ^U  at  least 
admit  of  his  possessing  the^  latter  quality,  whaterer  may  be  their 
opinion  of  the  tbrmer. 

'  Such  kind  good-nature,  pardoning  all  offence. 
Interprets  tnfica  into  signs  of  sense — j- 
Such  condescension,  soothingly  will  ait. 
And  strive  to  construe  weakness  into  wit — 
l*ure  Sensibility  with. sister  smile. 
With  patience  wait  and  bear  her  pains  the  while  ; 
And  soft-ey'd  Pity's  partial  ear  attend 
The  feeblest  efforts  of  the  humblest  friend — 
While  prompt  Politeness,  with  unbridle^d  ease 
Conimends,  with  kindness,  poorest  aims  to.  ploise — 
And  sweet  Simplicity,  attentive,  by, 
■■  Will  watch  each  motion  of  the  rai-aning  eye  j 

While  gay  Hilarity  will  gladly  join,  '  i 

To  pardon  faults,  and  praise  each  lucky  line.'     r.  i. 

Our  author  has  been  uncommonly  fortunate  indeed ;  for  he  has 
met  with  a  variety  of  such  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norbury, 
whose  virtues  he  thus  extoUeth  in  verses  sublimely  unintelligible. 

'  Friends,  stretching  far  their  virtues,  kind  regard. 
Beyond  the  interests  of  an  injur'd  bard. 
Not  to  a  narrow  circle  so  eonfin'd. 
That  self  excludes  the  rest  of  human-kind ; 
But  heaits  enlarg'd,  which  gladly  would  embrace. 
And  heal  the  wants  and  woes  of  all  the  race. 
Enjoying  bliss  while  blessings  they  bestow. 
The  happiest  use  of  pow'r  and  wealth  below ! 
Friends  that  might  furnish  many  a  nobler  lay, 
I^ike  gems  about  its  crown  their  beams  display. 
Did  some  sublimer  Muse  appreciate  worth. 
Above  ungracious,  grovehng,  worms  of  earth— '     r^.  11. 

-The  poi"t  then  assumes  a  bolder  tone,  and,  from  a  consciousness  of 
bis  own  internal  swetts,  and  the  noble  banquet  they  are  perpetually 
furnishing  these  favoured  and  classic  friends,  abruptly  compareta 
himself  to  a  bee-hive,  and  his  friends  to  theheei  that  inhabit  it. 
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•*  Triend*)  wlrilrtlMy  honour  Staimtore's  fair  mdtUU, 
The  grateful  feelings  of  my  heart  divide. 
And,  Sllitig  Bp  my  louPi  reipedivi  etlU, 
£ad)  in  ifa  itranneM  maation  cTcr  dwells.'     P.  12. 

We  have  now  all  tJre  beaittiea  of  Norbury  fully  displayed  before 
IK.     Our  author  objects  to  '  Umporal  cascades  ' — and  tells  us,  that 

•  Here  might  the  Muse,  with  lyllogittic  truth, 
Sing  yews,  five  cettluriet  old,  still  fresh  with  youth  ; 
Like  hardy  aires,  in  ant'dclu-vian  days, 
Deling  fell  disease,  and  Time's  decays.'     p.  29. 

He  aiterwards  apostropbisei  the  box-tree,  which  he  seems  to  mis. 
take  ibr  the  laurel,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  two  last  lines  of  t^ 
fallawidg  extract  i 

*  Ye  thickening  bow'rs  of  intertwining  box. 
Whose  matted  networks  wrap  the  secret  rocks ; 
To  suck  their  snowy  bosom  closeiy  cling. 
And  hide  their  naked  paps  with  endless  spring — 
Will  you,  whfle  warm  imagination  roves 
Thto'  your  symphonJous,  never-fading  grovea— 
Will  you  vouchsafe  one  small,  one  smiling,  spray. 
To  crown  my  Muse  and  chcar  her  on  her  way  ? '     ?.  31. 

A  tprlg  of  birch  would,  we  think,  be  more  appropriate,  and  pro- 
duce amore  beneficial  effect. 

The  merit  of  the  smaller  pieces  which  follow,  is  not  much  superior. 
The  following  fable,  entitled  '  The  Boy  and  Butterfly,*  we  select  as  an 
advantageous  specimen. 

'  Wak'd  by  the  summer  sun's  enlivening  ray, 
A  splendid  moth  emerg'd  to  share  the  day, 
Rang'd  round  the  lawns.'and  flutter'd  thro'  the  bow'ra — 
Sipp'd  the  clear  streams,  and  suck'd  the  honey'd  fiow'rs^- 
Till,  tir'd  with  wanton  sport,  s!k'  stoop'd  to  rest 
Upon  a  downy  nettle's  traitorous  breast. 

'  The  gay  coquette  a  giddy  stripling  view'd. 
And,  ardently,  from  ftow'r  to  flow'r  pursued— 
With  transport  saw  the  prostrate  beauty  lie, 
]n  radiant  charms,  before  his  ravisli'd  eye : 
When,  rushing,  eager,  the  gkd  priv.e  to' gain. 
Mid  fancied  pleasure  found  a  lasting  pain. 
Thus  Vice  displays  her  fascinating  charms. 
Fond  youth  deluding  to  her  fatal  arms — 
Leads  on,  a  while,  llie  tantalizing  race. 
Still  offering  rapture  in  Ae  bold  embrace ; 
Concealing,  like  the  moth's  embroider'd  wHng, 
The  paiioneai  nettle's  dtUunoui  sting.'      i>.  Xia 

This  last  line  has  a  most  AfUtcriom  tautology.  The  phrase,  three 
tines  above — tanlaH^ig  rarr— should  be  tantahsfd  race  ;  and  the  verb 
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fmnd,  three  liaei  higher  still,  is  without  &  nominBtiTe  ok  :  it  ihDtild 
have  been 

Mid  &ncicd  blisB  hi  found)  &c. 
We  should  have  summed  up  oiir  observations  in  Fewer  words,  but 
that  we  lind  our  author's  muse  ie  still  pregnant,  and  we  wish,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  an  abortive  offspring. 

AaT.  33.— r*^  Pkaiuret  of  Nature ;  or,  the  Charmi  of  rural  Life. 

With  other  Pomt.    By  David  Carey.    Small  8w.    4».  &d.   Boardt, 

Vemor  and  Hood.     IS03. 

Those  poets  are  always  most  succeBsful,  who  attempt  to  Found  a 
school  of  their  own.  Those  who  write  from  imitation,  even  when 
'  they  attain  their  modt-l,  attain  but  a  subordinate  pmiee.'  This  writer 
u  but  an  imitator — and  an  imitator  of  the  tedious  Beattie.  The  ninety 
stanzas  on  the  charms  of  rural  hfe  are  mere  copies  of  the  Minitrel, 
and  copies  of  inferior  and  secondary  execution.  Descriptive  poetry 
it  at  best  flat :  not  but  that  descriptions  form,  in  all  poetry,  except 
the  dramjitic,  the  principal  portion ;  but  unless  descriptions  be  con- 
catenated by  the  incidents  of  a  tale,  and  enlivened  by  the  partidpa. 
tion  of  human  observers,  they  speedily  tire.  Virgil's  Georgics  and 
Thomson's  Seasons  interest  most  where  they  digress  into  epic  poetry. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  author  to  consecrate  his  powers  of 
versification,  which  have  attained  greSt  polish  and  apparent  faciLty 
both  In  the  elegant  and  comic  lines,  to  the  higher  and  narrative  walks 
of  poetrj'.  There  is  many  a  poem  of  the  Italians  aad  Germans  which 
merits  translation  ;  there  is  many  a  metrical  romance  which  deserves 
to  be  modernised  and  re-fashioned  }  there  is  many  a  tale  of  fairyism, 
or  chivalry-,  which  woidd  please  more  in  metre. 

*  Periiaps  some  tale  tradition  shall  supply,   ' 
Or  clasflic  page,  where  all  the  Muses  meet, 
That  to  the  harp  attan'd,  with  minstrelsy, 
Shall  the  long  tedious  night  of  languor  cheat ;      i 
A  tale  of  hapless  love,  that  shall  complete 
The  soul's  subjection  to  the  warbling  wire ; 
A  tale  of  injured  worth,  that  the  fierce  heat 
Of  wrathful  indigpation  shall  inspire. 
And  set  the  ciimson  tide,  that  floods  the  heart,  on  fire.'    r.  51. 

Of  the  parodiesi  perhaps  that  founded  on  Gray's  Eton  College 
has  most  novelty  and  spirit. 

'  Ah,  books  belov'd !  ah,  pleasing  shop  \ 


Where  one  so  easily  may  pop 

His  nose  Sn  time  of  rain. 

I  feel  th'  immortal  Tbree-times  Three 

Inspire,  mbene'er  I  think  of  thee ; 

As  down  1  sit  of  thee  to  vnite. 

My  grey  goose  quill  they  seem  to  wanii; 

And,  redolent  of  rapture,, charm 

Away  my  senses  quite. 
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many  a  cntic  race. 
With  learned  phiz,  thy  walls  within. 
The  paths  of  knowled^  trace  ; 
Who  foremost  now,  with  rapient  looks, 
D^hght  to  rummage  'mong  thy  booke  i 
Who  into  disputations  fklll 
What  idle  progeny  succeed, 
To  sit  the  live-Jong  day  and  read. 
And  stiU  find  fault  with  aU .' 
■  Whilst  some,  on  information  bent,    , 
Thdr  deep  researches  pty,  ' 

And,  on  the  tomtt  oi  old,  intent 
StiU  pore  with  curious  eye ; 
Some,  more  advent'rous,  seiie  the  pen. 
And  strain  each  nerve,  and  rack  t^eir  brain. 
And  dare  themselves  to  ^in  a  name ; 
Still  as  they  write,  they  hither  hie. 
To  gain  of  strength  a  new  supply. 
And  snatch  a  dt£ioii5  fkme. 
'  Thnrs  are  those  hopes,  by  wisdom  nam'd. 
The  day-dreams  of  the  wise, 
.   The  wish  believ'd  as  soon  as  fram'd, 
Hie  author's  Patadise  I 
Theirs,  fortune  in  idea  bright, 
Posts,  pensions,  captivate  the  sight. 
And  mitres,  and  fat  benefices ; 
Her  ainecures  the  state  allows, 
Already,  too,  the  church  bestows 
Her  fiocka  and  golden  fleeces. 
'.Alas!   in  leaming'sr nature's  spite. 
They  stain  the  spotkss  page  ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  wnat  they  write,  " 
Nor  of  reviewers'  rage ; 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them, wait. 
The  angry  ministers  of  fate, 
Ann'd  with  the  lash,  with  venom  cramm'd. 
Ah,  show  them  where,  in  ambush  stand,  . 
'  To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band^ 

Ah  tell  them  tliey'll  be  damn'd  I  !  !  '      p.  111. 

There  is  a  sort  of  comic  poetry  in  fashion  with  Joshua  Sylvester 
8nd  his  contemporaries,  known  by  the  name  of  an  Echo  ;  but  we  are 
not  quite  incLned  on  this  occasion  to  try  our  skill  at  it — less  from  a 
sense  of  the  impropriety  than  of  the  facility  of  the  e^ort. 

AaT.34. — Sjr  RtgiualJt !  or,  the  Blati  Tower.  ARamameoftU 
l-aelfih  Century.  fVllh  Tola  and  otier  Paemt.  By  fVillidm  l/er&ert  ■ 
oadEdtvardWedlaieBrayley.  Smali  Bva.  5t.  Boardi.  Vernor 
auIHood.     1803.  ,  ,  . 

The  Annual  Anthology  contained  at  first  a  larger  proportion  of 

good  and  original  ballads,  thaa  any  other  extant  collection  of  £n- 
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^Hsb  poetry,  without  excepting  the  Reliyies  of  Bencf,  w  the  Scot- 
tish Minstrelsy.  But,  having  been  coolly  reviewed,  H  wM  coolly  re- 
ceived ;  for  few  perscmc  faave  the  cenrage  to  look  poetry  in  the  face, 
to  examine  if  the  words  he  Ngnificant  or  only  »non>iH|  and  to  like 
Knes  for  sense,  rather  than  sound. 

The  authors  b«fore  us  have  read,  end  have  in  som*  degiee  been  form- 
ed by  a-peruaal  of  the  Annii;d  Anthology ;  fortkeioanjof  imttation 
are  frequently  apparent  in  their  ccunpOEitions.  They,  too,  are  some- 
what negligent  of  scansion,  and  very  attentive, to  tne  selection  of" vi- 
vid, picturesque,  definite  in»gery,  which  pieseats  2  etiiking  and  sti- 
mulant pielure  before  the  mind's  eye. 

Tlje  first  poem.  Sir  Reeinald,  is  a  series  of  terrific  ajid  impresuve 
scenery  and  adventure,  told  with  -warm  variety  of  diction.  But  the 
foble  is  ill  contrived ;  the  ghosts  are  aham  ghosts ;  the  death  of  the 
heroine  is  a  sham  death ;  yet  the  sulutioii,  or  explanation,  of  these 
deceptions  is  more  improbable  than  real  apparitionti,  or  jnagie,  would 
have  been.  It  is  no  business  of  the  poet  to  prove  that  what  he  telU 
might  have  been  tnie :  he  should  imagine  himself  an  ox  or  an  aas,  . 
and  describe  the  moat  natural  and  trivia!  events,  with  the  wonder  of 
ignorance,  with  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  stimulated  stu- 
pidity. The  inferior  animals,  no  donbt,  ascribe  to  magic  and  mira- 
culous intervention  those  results  of  human  conduct,  which  succeed  to 
causes  in  their  judgement  inadequate :  and  it  is  from  such  a  point  of 
Tiew,  that  the  epic  poet  should  exactly  contemplate  «U  human  ae- 
tion.  Write  about  your  hero  as  his  dog  ivotild  do,  and  yod  vrill 
make  a  good  epopicia.  What  youdesciibe  as  marvellous  will  thus  be 
probable. 

The  Devil  and  Lawyer  is  a  mere  dajiement  of  tvni  personages 
often  coupled:  it' would  have  been  better  to  have  prepaved  the  cata^ 
trophe  by  some  tale  of  rogueryj 
The  Traveller  imd  Sexton  is  well  told :  we  shall  transcribe  it. 
'  A  traveller,  at  the  cloee  of  day, 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down, 
With  riding  tir*!!,  ^ursu'd  ins  way 
Towards  where,  involr'd  in  douds  so  grey, 

Dim  gleam'd  the  distant  town. 
'  Chill  gloomy  mists  the  hcav'n  o'ercast, 

THie  clouds  look'd  big  with  nin : — 
He  wrapp'd  his  cloak,  and  ey'd  the  blast, 
Aiid  spurr'd  his  steed,  and  gallop'd  fast 

O'er  the  wide  dreary  plain. 
'  Thus,  hasf  ning  on— the  night  gratis  Au-k, 

Black  frowns  tlie  lonely  dell ! 
No  road  appears,  nco-  Itouce,  nor  mark. 
To  guide  lus  doubtful  way  i-«but,  hark ! 

Deep  tolls  a  funeral  bell ! 
'  Loud  and  more  loud,  upon  the  bief  ze^ 

The  mournful  murmers  spread. 
When,  turning  quick,  alarm'd.he  sees 
A  village  spire  o'ertop  tlie  trees, 
Where  rest  the  lowly  dead. 
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*  What  ^bS  iie  do  ?-~wfaere  ibdterteeL, 

To  gkreen  lata  jrcm  tbe  show'r  ?— 
Ths  rising  mad>  blow  etid  aa4  bleak, 
iimi  lightoiiiigs  fluii,  and  tkoados  lw«tk» 

And  rattling  tomstR  |>oBr. 
'  PerpW'd  he  tlunwi  hU  tteid  areiuiilf 

Wild  wjdi  a  tbouiud  fears  j~ 
Atid,  whtl«  his  tbfiugiatt  with  cares  abound) 
Bright  giitt'riog  o'er  tie  flooded  grotisd, 

Sudden — a  i^fe  appean  t— 

*  He  turn*  to  riew— ^e  tinted  rays 

Bespeak  k  from  the  cbkircb ; — 
'Tis  ^ne  1— but  Eioir  a  hatero'e  blaze 
Its  iHUe  y^  social  beitn  dUplaytt 

Dim  glimmeriag  in  die  .porch^- — - 
I  It  danced  the  wpwe,  that  afterBoon, 

Had  btmed  beeo,  in  state  ; — 
Tfae  titds  neve  o'er,  tl*e  peopk  gon^ 
Yet(  ere  the  sexton's  task  was  donej 

The  evening  had  grown  late. 

*  The  travE&er  aaks  with  eager  hastr^ 

••  Friend,  is  the  wlkge  nigh  ?" - 

"  Tis  two  or  three  good  miles  ai  least, 
And  all  BcroBs  a  dic»7  waate,"— 

The  texton  rtiade  reply. 
**  it  lime  no  inn,  nor  bouse  a-near .'" 

**  None  ! — you  had  best  alight,  " 
Tie  up  your  horse,  take  shelter  here. 
And  when  the  stpnny  clouds  shall  clear, 

I  then  wiU  «et  you  bght. 
**  'Tis  a  long,  dark,  and  dangerous  wayi 

And  there  are  pits  beside, 
ThSt  would  the  stoutest  heart  betray, 
And  ten  to  one  you  g»  astray, 

Unless  you  have  a  guide." 
'  No  dmke  renwins— for  now  again 

The  beOowiflg  thmiders  roll, 
Down  rush  deep-wbelming  &Mds  of  rain, 
'  And,  wildly,  o'er  the  neighbouring  plaia, 

Impetuous  wbiriwinds  howl. 
'  The  traveller  quits  his  smoking  «teed. 

And  ties  him  to  the  porch  j 
And  with  tfae  sexton  then  agreed. 
That,  while  the  angry  ^orms  proceed. 

He'd  -shelter  in  the  church. 
'  The  sexlDji  turns  the  creUclQg  key. 

The  doors  wide  open  fly  j 
And,  by  the  partial  gleam,  they  see, 
Involv'd  in  deep  obscurity, 

A  fabric  rude  and  iugh. . 
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*  Banners  and  'scutchnnu,  round  the  pQf# 
With  gloomy  grandeur  rose, 

And  down  the  dark  and  "  long-dnwn  "  tatltf 

Where  Kulptur'd  fonns  the  thoughts  begmfe* 

The  silent  dead  repose.  , 

*  Deep  shadows  o'er  the  pathway  gli^t 

The  traveller  shrinks  with  fear ; — ■ 
And  now  upon  the  tombstone's  side. 
Fierce  wanrors,  arm'd  in  martial  pride 
And'trophied  pomp,  appear. 
'  *  The  moon's  pale  beam,  the  aisles  between^ 
Play'd  feebljL  o'er  the  wall  ;— 
And,  though  no  forms  ^stinct  are  seen^ 
Loud,  dismal  shrieks,  irom  binls  obscene,' 

The  traveller's  soul  appaL 
"  jl^aneel"  the  Sexton  cries;  "  aJva»a/"'~- 

Sounds  fnnn  the  hollow  walls. — 
The  traveller  starts !  when,  dire  mitcbanoe, 
Ae  if  to  mpck  his  fearful  glance, 

Adown  the  lantern  hU»  I 
"  GoodGod!"  exclaims  the  luckleaa  tngbt, 

"  Now  what  is  to  be  done  !  "— 
"  Done  I-^-^K-hy,  I'll  go  and  str&e  a  light: 
Stay  here,  you  nave  no  cause  for  fright, 

I  shall  be  back  anon." 
"  fie  quick,  for  heaven's  sake,"  cries  the  man  ; 

«  This  is  a  dreadful  |Jace  1  "— 
The  stumbling  Seaton  slow  went  on. 
While  hollow  echoes  solemn  ran 
Around  the  vaulted  space.—- 
,  *  His  rallied  spirits  now  dispel 
The  traveller'a  former  feara, 
Compos'd  he  sits,  when,  dread  to  teQi^ 
Alarming  thoughts  again  in^l. 
As  something  strikes  hit  ears ! 
■  *  The  sexton's  step ! — It  was  not  that '. 

'Twas  a  deep.raitling  sound. 
That,  with  a  thund'ring  pit-a-pat, 
Advanc'd  near  where  the  traveller  sat. 
And  shook  the  hollow  ground. 

*  Aghast,  and  terror-struck,  he  rose 

Speechless  with  wild  surprise  ;~-  - 
When,  as  the  rapid  lightning  glows, 
,  Through  the  stain'd  windows,  they  diadoeei  , 

A  flaming  pair  of  eyes ! 

*  In  chilly  currents  moves  his  blood* 
No  power  is  left  to  fly  ; 

When,  la  1  aa  air-form'd  shadows  scud* 
Before  his  glance  a  phantom  stood. 
Dread,  monstroiUi  dadcf  and  high. 
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•  "With  scream  prolong'd,  it 'shook  its  head— 
The  traveller  at  the  sound 
Thinks  be  hears  routed  the  sheeted  dead. 
And,  soon  with  qunking  liinbs  outspread, 
Drops, feinting  to  the  ground. 
'  The  noiae,  aknii'd,  the  sexton  hears, 
And  hastily  returns; 
Tor  well  he  wot  the  traveller's  fears 
Would  vanish  w)ien  the  light  appears, 
■  Which  once  more  dimly  burns. 
"What,  ho!"  he  cries,  "how  goes  the,  night  J" 
The  traveller,  like  a  corse. 
With  fearful  glance  beholds  the  light  , 

Display  the  cause  of  liU  his  fright, 
In  one  grim  form — his  horse ! — ■ 
*'  Brutes  have  no  souls,"  the  schoolmen  say—    ■ 
And  yet  our  traveller's  pad. 
Had  from  the  tempest  run  a«-ay— 
Thus  making  of  his  u-its  display. 
As  much  as  if  he  had, 
'  Left  to  himself,  lie  quickly  tors 
The  fasl'ning  from  tjie  poreh. 
And,  ent'ring  the  wide-open  door, 
Slow  pacing  o'er  the  maiblc  floor. 
Sought  refuge  iu  the  church.'     t.  83. 

The  .Spectre  Queen  displays  poetic  power,  without  being  a  good 
poem.  There  )s  a  want  of  cohesion  and  connexion  between  the 
images  of  terror ;  a  want  of  motive  for  the  successive  apparitions, 
which  is  unskJifuL  We  might  mistake  this  ballad  for  a  description 
of  a  magic-lantern  slide.  i 

The  volume  is  certainly  not  dull :  it  may  include  pieces  too  feeble 
for  publication,  and  be  open  to  charges  of  carelessness  and  incorrect- 
ness i  but  it  !B  a  hopeful  specimen  of  youthful  talent,  and  the  pleas- 
ing monument  of  a  tricnaship,  knit  and  consecrated  by  the  sympathe- 
tic love  of  song, 

NOVELS. 

Art.  Z5.~-Barhara  Marlham  ;  or,  ihr  Projiigatf  rfqmud.    A  Nintel. 
2  Volt.     12ma.     7j.     Baar.fi.     Richardsons. 

A  work  addressed  to  the  duciiess  of  Bedford,  printed  by  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  should  not  he  disgraced  by  scenes  of  indecorum 
or  immorality.  We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  th^t 
the  permission  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained  j  and 'we 
think  the  contiexion  of  the  society  with  the  puhhcation  should  be 
disavowed.  In  the  predicament  in  which  these  volumes  stand,  their 
purity  should  be  unexampled ;  tlie  snow  should  be  unsoiled.  We 
might  have  reprehended  simitar  faults  in  other  works:  in  one  intro- 
duced to  public  notice  as  these  volumes  are,  the'  Censurt  should  be 
ternn  for.jhe  ali^test  impropriety. 
'    Crit.  Rev.  Vol.2.  May,  1801.  I        ...         , 
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The  genend  conduct  of  the  atory  »  exceptionable.  Tlie  miKhief 
that  may  arise  from  the  language,  the  conduct,  and  the  schemes  of 
.Bearcroit,  ie  poorly  compensated  by  the  mitcarriage  of  his  plans, 
Villany  is  followed  so  closely  in  ita  ateps,  ai  to  teach  rather  than 
,  deter  from  its  paths.  The  conduct  of  the  heroine  is  highly  iUaud- 
ablc  and,  indelicate.  Instead  of  relying  on  her  fonner  character  and 
her  future  behaviour  to  counteract  the  maUce  of  her  seducer,  she 
puts  on  male  attire,  and  becomes  a  professed  gambler.  It  is  true,  ^e 
aaves  »ome  victims  to  the  arts  of  the  black-lees  ;  but  she  lives  on  the 
minor  spoils,  and  seems  not  to  object  to  deceit,  if  within  certun 
limits. 

The  immorality  of  this  conduct  is  partly  apologised  for,  by  her 
not  deriving  any  portion  of  her  plunder  from  deceit,  but  from  su- 
perior  skill  in  play,  and  by  the  chances  she  may  have  of  preserv- 
ing some  destined  victims  from  ruin.  Is  a  man  in  a  duel,  who  op- 
poses a  rifle-barrel  to  a  common  one,  innocent  ?  And  where  is  the 
code  of  morality  which  justifies  guilt  because  it  may  become  ulti- 
mately useful ? 

With  respect  to  the  language,  since  we  know  that  to  select  in- 
Btancea  would  be  to  disseminate  the  poison,  we  shall  refrain  from 
what  we  at  first  intended.  The  general  stvle  of  Bearcroft  is  to 
deck  vice  in  its  most  glowing  colours.  This,  it  will  be  said,  is 
cbaracteriatic  and  natural ;  but,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  is  it 
necessary  ?  The  villain  may  be  pointed  out  by  his  conduct ;  be 
should  not  aully  the  ears  of  virtue  by  his  descriptions.  Wliere, 
however,  this  plea  cannot  be  urged,  where  the  author  attempts  to 
trace  the  ideas  of  the  seducer,  the  language  is  still  more  ex(*ptioTi- 
able;  and,  were  we  to  quote  r.  134  of  the  fint  volume,  we  might 
ask  if  this  be  a  work  that  should  be  read  by  a  woman  of  rirtue,  or 
pubhshed  by  a  Philanthropic  Society  i 
Art.   36, — Lohemlein    fiHage.        A  NovtL      Tramhted   by   Mrt^ 

Make,  from  tht  French  of  Aagiulas  La  Fontaint.     4  Fob.     ISko. 

IGs.     Boards.     Lane  and  Co.     180*. 

This  novel  rises  greatly  in  interest  above  many  modem  produc- 
tions of  the  same  class ;  and  could  the  dSnouimetti  have  been  properljr 
completed  in  the  third  volume,  we  should  have  thought  it  truly  ex- 
cellent. The  fourth  hangs  heavily  on  hand  :  it  is  a  tale  twice  told; 
the  conclusion  is  anticipirted,  and  not  very  artfully  explained.  The 
little  episode  of  Mary  Gobe],  her  elopement  and  rescue,  contains  also 
some  circumstancea  scarcely  probable.  In  other  reelects  the  adveo- 
tures  art  well  managed,  and  the  characters  admirably  supported. 
Lindner  is  a  good  but  not  a  servile  copy  of  Father  Shandy,  Sabinat 
like  Mrs.  Shandy,  ia  somewhat  of  a  poea-euratdi.  Theodore,  the 
foundling,  ia  not  distant  from  Tom  Jones ;  bat  Augurtus  is  no  Bhfil ; 
«nd  Seik  is  not  a  Square ;  yet  we  SQspeCt  that  fiddiog's  vroA  »ur* 
geated  the  present.  On  the  whole,  as  we  have  already  observcdi  thig 
novel  merits. very  considerable  commendation. 
Art.  S7. — Amttta  MansMd,  translattd  from  the  Frtnth  of  Madame 

C***.     Author  of  Malvlna  and'  Clmre  d'A!hi.     i  Vah.    12»p, 

14/.     Gaoieau  ani/ Co, 

The  novel  before  ua  is  truly  ii&<tiDg)  >ad|  in  ^  wspectj  »««y 
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fe  Werter.  Such  diatrewiBg  tcenee  are  uati  h 
'e  wiik  to  be  cominaDly  circulatetLi  though'  the  ae 
ul  (air  one  may  desire  to  be  beguiled  of  htx  tears,  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  grief.  Gemun  bmUtur,  the  source  of  the  distreis,  appear* 
indeed  to  the  Eaghab  reader  ndiculous ;  and  we  are  disgusted  at 
viewing  such  Kenes,  when  we  reflect  oa  a  cause  so  truly  inadequate. 
The  monlity,  aI«o,  i«  not  always  rery  strict  t  but  the  story  is  con- 
ducted mth  art,  md  rendered,  ia  many  parts,  highly  iatereiting. 

Aar.  98.r~-Margaitl  of  SfraffarJi  an  tatterkal RamaiKe,  itttersperted 
viUb  ieverai  Aatedotit  of  the  Riigtt  of  Charles  It.  and  other  lUe- 
moriale  rt/alivt  to  tit  Revolution.  By  Madame  Ssael,  Author  of 
S>tlpbiae,  i^fe.  S  Foli.  l&ie.  I5t.  BoarJt.  Hughes, 
We  have  htely  stated  the  object  of  the  historic  nOTel,  and  shortly 
noticed  the  conduct  of  the  most  successful  writers.  When  we  have, 
occasion  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  lemark  the  nniucceisful  authors 
— those  irtio  are  either  ignorant  of  history,  of  the  characters  and  man* 
ners  of  the  period,  or  despise  such  attendoa— we  shall  mention  madame 
Stael.  We  know  not  that  we  hare  erer  been  more  thoroughly  dit* 
gusted  dtan  with  the  historic  misrepresentation  before  us.  If  we 
were  not  satisfied  widi  the  conduct  of  Ernest  de  Woldemar  foe 
gaining  the  love  of  Amelia  under  a  borrowed  name  because  hi«  own 
was  hateful,  how  much  less  must  we  be  pleased  with  lord  Lovel  for 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  seducing  the  affections  of  lady  Margaret^ 
while  his  wife,  the  object  of  his  own  choice,  was  ahve.  Wc  need 
only  mention  that  CromweB  is  represented  ai  a  gallant  petittaaiirr,  to 
convince  the  reader  of  madame  Stael's  ignorance  of  history;  or  tha 
trait  just  hinted  at,  to  prove  that  her  morahty  is  as  likely  to  in* 
jure  as  her  ignorance  is  to  mislead,  the  inexperienced  reader. 
These  are,  however,  not  the  only  instances  in  which  history  ia  mis- 
taken  and  Hbertintsm  inculcated  hv  example  :  there  is  scarcely  any 
page  in  which  virtue  is  encouraged,  and  only  in  the  binteat  outline 
are  history  and  the  manners  of  the  times  prestrved  inviolate. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  39. — An  Autbentie  Aeeount  »/  lit  late  uafortunale  Death  of  Lord 
Camelford;  lu'iih  aa  Extract  fron  hit  Lords^t?.i  WUl,  trndtomt  Re- 
marii  upon  hit  Ciaracler.  Bj  the  Rev,  Wiiatm  CotMlBme,  At  Mt 
(:}c.     &V0.     It.     Hatchard.     1804. 

Akt.  *0.-~-A  Lettv  f  lie  Rev.  WH&tm  Cocihame,  A.  M.  Felloe  of 
Si.  Join^j  College,  Cambrii^e,  iie.  oeeaiioned  ty  hit  Pamphlet  relatinr 
to  Lord  Cai^fird't  Dtati.  By  one  of  the  Magiitratei  of  the  PaiRck 
Office  in  Grtal  MarUorougb^reet.     Stw.     Is.     Ginger.     1804^ 

In  the  fbnner  of  these  pamphlets,  Mr.  Cockburne  vindicates  with 
some  zeal  the  character  of  Iub  late  unfortunate  patron  and  friend. 
This  defence  is  creditable  to  the  author ;  for,  as  loid  Camelfbrd  is  ao 
more,  it  muat  be  the  effusion  of  gratitude ;  and  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
all  honest  minds,  because  they  wiQ  rejoice  t^  fliid  that  a  nobleman  who 

~    d  so  many  &ults,  had  also  the  countecbriaDce  of  some  eminent 

But  Mr.Cockbume  should  have  itoj^edhcre;  he  certainly 
12 
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4ia»  been  tery  culpable  in  misKpTMeiitint,  either  thron^h  ignorance  or 
ill-will,  the  conduct  of  the  moet  useful  body  of  men  u  the  inetropo> 
lis.  To  this  part  of  his  publication  the  second  pamphlet  is  ui  ui- 
S^ver  ;  and  in  )t  the  author  has  refuted  the  cbaivet  againat  the  Marl* 
borough-street  PoIice-OfEce  in  a  manner  so  satufactoryt  a*  will  (or 
at  least  ought  to)  make  Mr.  Cockbume  blush.  Yet,  alas!  evea  tbi* 
|)ci-foRnaiice  calls  upon  lis  for  the  unpleasant  task  of  censure.— '  Th« 
public  have  never  had  many  obligations  to  the  younger  part  of  your 
.  profesBion  !  ' — Can  this  be  the  printed  language  of  a  magistrate? 
yes,  and  more  tfian  this. — '  Your  manners,  appearance,  and  habits,  are 
.  almost  sufficiently  disgusting  to  drive  any  moderate  quiet-minded 
nian  to  hug  a  Mod  presbyterian  pastor  in  preference  to  you.'— When 
a  man  of  Mr.  Neve's  understanding  re-eicamines  these  paaiages,  he  will 
wish  ihem  unwritten.  He  will  reflect  that  it  is  not  liberal  to  censure  a 
whole  order  for  the  fault  of  an  iiidividuai  j  nay,  that  it  is  not  juat  j  fox 
to  many  of  the  younger  part  of  the  clergy  the  pubhc  have  great  obli- 
gations, for  admonition,  for  example,  and  for  reproof.  Thank  God 
there  are  not  wanting  among  them,  in  the  circuit  (U  the  British  empire, 
hundreds  '  who  are  burning  and  shining  lights  to  guide  the  feet  of  bis 
people  into  the  way  of  peace.'  Mr.  N.  wiU  call  to  mind,  that  men  arc 
not  ordained  when  they  are  advanced  in  years ;  thercforei  from  those 
srho  arc  now  young  must  the  bench  of  bisliops  be  one  dj^y  chosen,  as 
well  as  a  very  considerable  propiution  of  the  magistracy  of  the  king- 
dom. He, will  see  the  impolicy  of  raising  a  schism  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers  .by  prefcrring  a  sectary  to  the  cBtablished  clergy,  who 
form  a  leading  part  in  that  system,  .of  wliich  his  oflice  also  is  an 
honourable  diatiiicliou.  Froji)  tjte,^  cpnsidenitions  he  will,  as  wc  said 
before,  wisli:  am^lr.passage^  hud  nut  appeared)  for  it  is  by  such  re- 
marks, that  sceptics  and  fouU  are  ei|CQuraged  to  laugh  at  religion  , 
and  the  lawsi 

Art.  4-1. — j^nnaU  of  Philosophy,  Kalaral  History,  Chnniitrj,  Litera- 
ture, 'jlgriculiiire,  and  the  mecbanica!  niid  fine  Arti,  for  the  Tear 
1801.  By  several  Getillemen.  Foi.  II.  Bvo.  9j.  Boards.  Cadefl 
and  Davies. 

The  premature  death  of  Dr.  Garrtett  checked  the  progress  of  tliis 
publication ;  but  Messrs.  Aikin  '  Undertook  the  part  at  a  short  warn- 
ing,' and  have  executed  it  with  decency.  The  abridgement  of  the 
different  papers  in  the  foreign  and  English  journals,  as  well  as  the 
volumes  of  Philosophical  Transactions  of  diffei-ent  countries,  is  clear 
-and  judicious.  The  authors  have  aimed  at  little  more  ;  and  indeed  to 
biing  together,  into  one  view  wjiat  is  thus  dispersed,  is,  in  many  re. 
spects,  advantageous.  The  History  of  Galvanisjn,  prefixed  to  the 
first  volumCj  is  continued  B-ith  similar  attention.  Me»srs.  C,  and  A. 
Aikin  have  executed  the  philosophic  and  chemical  part  only.  What 
relates  to  natural  history,  is  compiled  by  the  author  of  th^t  depart- 
ment in  the  first  volume,  and  is  arranged  under  the  different  heads 
of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 

This  arianffement  is  in  some  degree  now  altered.  The  miscellaneous 
follows  the  philosophical  part ;  and  the  obituary  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  catalogue  of  annual  publications. 

The  department  styled  '  misceUaneous,'  contaioi  an  account  of  im* 
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prowmente  in  agriculture,  in  the  alts,  and  the  fine  arta.  This  pact 
might  be  rendered  more  complete  and  interesting.  It  at  present  con- 
tains some  faL'ts  of  importance  ;  but  we  perceive  numerous  omiasionE. 

The  literary  department  oSers  us  an  account  of  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  Utera-  ' 
ture.  It  cannot,  however,  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  catalogue ;  for 
the  titles  only  of  the  greater  number  of  works  are  given,  and  of  tlie 
most  important  a  few  lines  constitute  the  whole  notice.  Even  the  cata- 
logue, however,  is  exceedingly  incomplete;  and  the  omission  of  book- 
seflera'  names  increases  the  mconvenience,  as  those  works  which  the 
reader  would  wish  to  peruse  he  will  find  it  difiicnit  to  procure. 

The  obituary  contains  »ome  account  of  the  lives  of  the  rev. 
Nawcome  Cappe  ;  Mr.  Manning,  who  completed  Lye's  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary i  Dr.  Blayney  ;  Mr.  Barret ;  Mr,  Hurdis ;  Dr.  Blair  j  Mr. 
G.  Wakefield  ;  Dr.  Heberden  ;  air  G.  Staunton  ;  Dr.  Dimsdale  ; 
Dr.Pultneyi  Mr,  Warner;  Mr.  Haliiday;  Mr,  Miller,  of  Glasgow; 
sir  Grey  Cooper  ;  David  Levy  ;  Mr,  Orme,  the  historian  of  Indoft- 
tan  ;  Mr,  Williams,  author  of  some  military  treatises,  and  the  foster- 
ing hand  which  raised  the  Courier  to  its  zenith  of  fame  ;  Mr.  Isaac 
Wood,  of  Shrewsbury  ;  Mr.  John  Holt,  of  Walton  ;  Mrs.  Chaponej 
Mr.'  John  Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Cocking,  master  of  the 
free-school  at  Lancaster  ;  Mrs.  Robinson  ;  and  some  foreign  authors, 
among  whom  the  most  distinguished  are  the  count  de  Guignes,  and 
the  nuld,  benevolent,  but  visionary  Lavater.  We  cannot,  however, 
approve  the  proportion  of  attention  which  these  different  authors  re- 
ceive, nor  some  of  the  opinions  their  lives  suggest.  The  recollection 
of  genius  might  be  expected  to  animate  the  biographical  sketch ;  but 
the  same  duU  monotony  pervades  the  list ;  and  it  is  little  more  inte- 
resting than  a  muster-roll  of  names. 

A»T.  i2. — ji  TreaJiie  on  a  Malhemalical  and  Mecliankal  la-oiritlon  for 
Ch'mnty  S-wcep\«z,  With  a  DUgaitition  an  the  different  Formi  ef 
Ciimnhi,  and  tbe-aiing  Aow  to  ture  Smeij  ones.  By  G.  Orr,  Esq. 
Bvo.     It.     Ginger.     1803. 

The  public  attention  has  of  late  been  very  much  solicited  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  sweepers  of  chimneys ;  and  many  ingenious  devices 
have  been  recommended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  employin?  young 
children  in  such  dangerous  services.  The  following  seems  calculate 
to  answer  many  good  purposes. 

'  In  chimnies,  where  there  are  no  pots  at  top,  such  as  most  of  the 
new  ones  about  Russell-square,  a  small  bar  of  iron  is  to  be  placed 
across  the  chimney  at  top,  secured  in  the  brick-work.  This  bar  is  to 
be  made  of  wrought  iron,  the  undermost  edge  of  which  is  to  be 
thinned  off  very  fine,  to  prevent  its  giving  any  resistance  to  the  draft 
of  air,  which  most  cerUuJy  it  will  not.  To  the  centre  of  this  bar  is 
,  fixed  a  pulley,  moving  roond  on  its  axis.  Over  this  pulley  is  fixed  a 
brass  or  iron  rotatory,  or  revolving  chain,  passing  double  down  the 
chiijuiey,  and  coming  out  below,  about  a  yard  double.  This  chain  is 
to  have  no  interruption,  but,  like  a  jack-chain,  to  revolve  continually, 
when  in  use.  When  not  used,  there  is  a  nail  inside  of  the  chimney, 
at  the  bottom,  about  a  yard  or  lew  up,,  where  one  can  reach  with 
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fteir  band,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be  hung.  When  about  to  be  as«d, 
k  i>  taken  iovra,  and  to  one  side  oF  it  a  brush  is  to  be  fattened,  of 
the  following  description.  The  wood  li  to  be  fanned 'Bometfaing  of 
the  shape  of  the  flue,   but  less  by  abo^it  a  couple  of  inches  or  more. 

'  The  wood  of  this  bruah  ia  to  be  rounded  a  little  at  the-eodi  and  an- 
gles, in  order  that  it  may  not  catch  the  brick-work  or  wall  of  the 
Bue.  The  brush  ia  to  be  filled  with  the  strongest,  stifFest,  and  beat 
bristles,  to  extend-wider,  by  two  inches,  on  all  the  Four  sides,  than 
the  fine.  The  wood  is  to  be  sawed  into  the  centre  on  one  side,  so  ai 
to  admit  the  chain  to  pass  into  the  centre,  where  it  will  remain.  At 
each  end  of  the  brush  will  be  a  small  swivel,  like  the  swird  of  a  dnu 
goon's  sword-belt.  This  is  hooked  into  one  of  the  Saks  of  the  chaiq 
at  each  end  of  the  brush,  to  keep  it  from  rolling  about.  When  this 
is  fixed,  which  will  not  take  more  than  half  a  minute,  K  person  that 
is  to  perform  the  operation  takes  hold  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chaiD,  and  hauls  away,  like  a  sailor  hauling  a  rope.  The  brush  as- 
cends, pressing  closely  against  the  sides  of  trie  flue,  and  consequently 
brushing  off  aH  the  soot  as  it  goes  along.  When  it  is  pulled  up  a 
short  distance,  say  a  yard  or  two,  the  sweeper  may  take  hold  of  the 
chain,  one  side  in  each  hand,  and  saw  it  up  and  down,  every  yard's 
length  or  so,  until  the  brush  arrives  at  the  puUey  at  top,  where  it 
vnn  stop.  It  is  then  to  he  hauled  down,  by  pulhng  the  ude  of  the 
chain  to  which  the  brush  is  attached  ;  and  by  the  time  the  brush  ar- 
rives at  bottom,  the  chimney  will  be  completely  clean.  It  may  be 
hauled  up  several  times ;  and  the  whole  operation  may  be  per&rmed 

-  in  about  two  minutes,  let  the  chimney  be  ever  so  high.*     r.  9. 

It  ts  recommended,  also^  that  the  chimneys  should  be  made  with 
curved  bricks  in  a  cyhndrical  Form  i  and  thus  a  less  aperture  would 
be  necessary,  and  the  cHjnney  be  lesa  hahle  to  amoke.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  the  result  oF  the  author's  theory,  when  reduced  to 
practice — for  on  paper  it  appears  extremely  plausible ;  and  if  it  reaHy 
answCT-,  independently  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  more  benevolent 
design»it  will  prevent  many  a  good  dinner  from  bdng  spoiled  by  the 
&1I  of  soot  into  the  dishes. 

Art.  43.  A  Dacrifilion  of  Matlock-Balh  ;  iirUh  m  Atlmpt  to  expliun 
the  Cautei  of  the  Heat,  and  of  the  petrifying  Quality  of  the  Sprinjs  :  tv 
which  ir  added,  lome  Account  of  Chalsiaortb  and  ReSeslon,  and  the 
wmural  Water*  of  Quamdon  attd  Kedletton.     By  George  Lipscomh, 
Eiq.     StttoBBvo.     Zi.  tewed.     Longman  (uu^  Rees. 
Mr.  Lipscomb  has  given  a  hHi  and  entertalmng  account  of  Matlock, 
«f  the  adjacent  scetiery,  aad  the  sutrounding  ^objects  of  interest  or  im- 
portance.    Little,  however,  is  added  to  Earner  desoriptians ;  yet,  if 
w^  recollect  rightly,  the  present  is  more  complete  than  any  otheF 
Aat  we  have  read.     We  shall  street  a  specimen  of  our  author's  de- 
•criptire  talents. 

'  From  ChatBworth  to  Matlock,  every  turn  of  the  road  presents  a 
vanety  of  scenery,  capable  oF  forming  a  complete  picture  ;  rugged 
racks  are  finely  tontra^ed  by  the  ^loet  verdant  pasturage,  the  nor- 
ror  excited  by  the  former  is  softened  by  a  vanety  of  trees  which 
descend  from  the  summit  of  the  hiUi  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river  ; 
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-and  the  lameness  of  fields  in  tillage  is  happily  relieved  by  the  genile 
inequalities  whicl\  vary  aod  divcrsixy  their  surface,  while  the  cr}-stat 
stream  of  Derwent  beautifully  reflects  the  objects  which  adorn  its 

'  Near  Matlock-Bath,  the  Talley  is  enclosed  between  two  ranjfM 
of  bold  and  romantic  eminf^nees,  washed  by  the  rirer  Derwent,  whith  ■" 
sometimes  glides  majestically  beneath  the  ekirt  of  a  goreeoua  robe  cf 
wood,  which  clothes  the  mountainous  boundary  of  this  dehghiful 
spot,  and  sometimes  brawls  air.on^  the  pebbles  which  fbim  its  bot- 
tom, or  dashes  against  the  rugged  rocks  that  constitute  its  ba&ka : 
while  every  where  the  luiunant  branches  of  the  trees,  irapen^nj 
from  the  cUfF,  dimple  the  crystal  surface  of  the  stream.'    r,  S. 

We  have  no  analysis  of  the  waters  from  our  author's  experiments, 
but  shall  add  his  new  theory  of  their  imjiregnation.  We  must  pre- 
mise, however,  that  the  heat  of  the  springs  is  69°,  that  tbey  coatain 
about  37  or  38  gr^na  of  solid  matter  in  a  gallon,  of  which  12  or  15 
are  vitriolatcd  magnesia,  and  the  remainder  calcareous  eanh  with  a 
email  proportion  of  iron. 

*  1st.  It  is  well  known  from  the  experiments  oF  Dr.  Percival  and 
others,  that  a  portion  of  saline  matter  is  detected  in  these  waters. — ■ 

2dly.  It  is  equally  well  known  thst  the  acid  of  sea-salt  will  distolve 
lime  in  considerable  quantity. 

*  May  we  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  the  water  of  these  springs 
being  previously  impregnated  with  r^alt,  becomes  saturated  with  lime 
in  its  passage  thrbugh  the  strata  before  described,  and  is  afteru'Ard* 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  pyrites  dissolved  lo  the  nin  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  supcrcumhent  strata?  for  pyrites  con- 
taining sulphur,  the  heat  which  takes  place  during  the  solution  of 
pyrites  wiD  necessarily  disengage  a  certain  proportion  of  its  acid :  ami 
srjlphuric  acid  will  immediately  unite  with  linie  when  held  in  soltttioo 
by  the  weaker  acids,  and  when  united  tvith  it,  fall  down  in  what  is 
chemically  denominated  calcareous  sulphate;  and  heat  is  again  ge- 
nerated during  the  process. 

'  The  following  circumitances  will  appear  to  support  this  hypo- 

*  1st.  That  there  is  present  in  the  Matlock  water  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  than  common  water  is  known  to  be  . 
capable  of  holding  in  solution,  without  the  assistance  of  an  acid. 

'  2dly.  That  muriate  of  iron,  which  would  be  necessarily  formed 
by  the  marine  acid  uniting  with  the  iron  of  the  pyrites  after  the 
foimer  had  been  ^lengaged  from  the  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  had  previoudy  existed  iu  combination  with  the  pyrites,  is  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water,  but  may  be  detected  therein  by  the  purple 
colour  which  is  c<MnmumcBted  by  the  addition  of  the  infusion  of 
g^lls,  as  in  Dr.  Petmington's  experiment. 

*  Sdly.  That  on  a  chomcal  analysis  of  the  calcareous  encrustations 
depositt^d  by  the  water,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a  small  por- 
tion of  iron  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime :  and  Dr.  Short  detected  the 
presence  of  iron  also,  in  toe  tesiduum  procured  by  evaporating  the 
water,  as  before  mentioned. 

'  In  this  manner  all  the  phenomena  observable  at  Matlock  and  in 
Minilar  springs,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  on  princi- 
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pies  well  understood,  and  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration  ; 
without  resorting  to  mere  hypothetical  conjecture,  which  is  both  dif- 
ficult to  be  comprehended,  and  incapable  of  praof.'     p.  26. 

A  list  of  the  plants  round  Matlock,  from  Mr.  Pilkington  ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  mannfacturc  of  spar  ornaments ;  of  air  R.  Arkwright'a 
imprc-emcnts ;  descriptions  of  Chatsworth  and  Kedlcston,  &.C.  are 
added  ;  and  the  whole  form*  a  very  complete  guide  to  this  pleasing 
,.....,.,  .  ,      ,        .  ■  ■        f 


district,  insulated  among  barren  mountair.s.     An  hepat 

the  heat  of  53°,  which  contains,  besides  the  sulphur,  36  grains  o 

«alt,  and  42  grains  of  calcareous  Siirth,  in  a  gallon,  rises  mlord  Scars- 


1  chiefly  used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  applied  to 
old  indolent  ulcen.  There  is  an  acidulous  clialybeate  spring,  alsoi  at 
Quarndonjnot  far  diatant. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
WE  thank  our  correBpondent  *  W.WiLLiiMS  '  for  hii 
cation.  The  interest  which  he  take 
highly  creditable  to  him.  At  the  s: 
JiK  any  thing  sufficiently  n — '  '■' 
ihem  before  our  readers.  ( 
it  well  aware,  are  in  general  better  adapted  to  Magazines  than  to 
works  like  our  own.  If  we  might  presume  to  suggest  a  profitable 
direction  to  Mr.  Williams's  industry  m  this  inquiry,  we  should  say 
that  he  would  be  well  employed  in  mating  a  report  (if  ihey  fall  in 
hit  way)  of  any  exceptions  to  Mr.  Sharp's  theory,  or  of  any  ad- 
ditional historic  materials  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Wordsworih- 

WE  have  only  a  small  space  in  which  to  acknowledge  Mr.  C  l  ar  k  i,'? 
■favour,  which  we  shall  reply  to,  at  some  length,  in  our  next  turmher. 
The  circumstance  of  our  opening  his  book  with  some  prepossessions 
against  it,  was  from  an  accident  only,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state. 
It  was  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  its  merit  was  sufGcieiit  to 
counteract  any  such  prior  prejudices. 

With  respect  to  quotations,  we  must  still  say  that  we  prefer  a  ju- 
didouR,  comprehensive  view  of  an  author's  opinions,  to  his  own  words. 
The  mode  in  which  this  is  done,  wiM  constitute  the  merit  or  the  fault. 

The  other  parts  of  his  letter  relate  chiefly  to  his  plan,  which  he  will 
allow  us  to  observe  should  have  been  more  fully  explained.  Others 
may  hence  have  been  mistaken  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  his  correspondence  shaU  be  placed,  at  the  earhest  opportunity, 
in  the  clearest  view. 

We  are  infoimed  from  Weimar  that  a  German  translation  of  |»tiv 
Clarke's  work  is  in  the  press. 

WE  undet^tand  that  Mr.  Marsh  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
a  Defence  of  the  Illustration  of  his  Hypothesis^  in  answer  to  the 
'  Supplement '  lately  pubbshed  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Re« 
marks  on  Micbai^iis  and  his  Commentator. 
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SERIES  THE  THIRD. 

XL  June;  i804.  no.ii. 


Art.  \.~The  Works  of  Plato,  viz.  his  Fijif-five  Dtalemses,  ami 
tu;eivt  Epistles,  translated  from  the  Greek:  nine  of  the  Dialoguet 
bv  the  late  Flayer  Sydenham ;  and  the  Remaindtr  by  Thsmat 
TayUr.  With  eccasional  Annotations  en  the  nine  Dialogutt 
translated  by  Sydenham  i  and  ci^iout  Notes  hy  the  latterTranslator  s 
in  which  is  given  the  Substance  tf  nearly  all  the  existing  Greef! 
manuscript  Commentaries  on  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  find  a  Par- 
tien  efiuch  as  are  already  publithed,  6  Kelt.  4to.  10/.  10j> 
BoarJj.     Evans.     1804. 

TRANSLATIONS  from  the  remains  of  antiquity,  when 
executed  by  persons  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  task, 


many  accounts  valuable.  To  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  originals,  they  furnish  specimens  of  the 
niode  of  reasoning,  and  In  some  respects  the  mode  of  writing, 
adopted  by  those  distinguished  characters  on  whom  the  con- 
current voice  of  mankind  has  conferred  celebrity;  although 
much  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  style  are  too  frequenUy 
lost  in  the  version.  And  they  are  not  without  their  use  even  to 
thosewhose  studies  and  acquirements  have  rendered  them  familiar 
i^th  the  learned  languages  •,  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
a 'perpetual  commentary,  and  consequently,  on  alt  doubtful 
pomts,  furnish  them  with  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  at  the 
least.  From  this  share  of  praise,  however,  must  be  excluded 
those  laboured  and  over-loaded  editions  which  are  more  than 
sufficiently  eloquent  where  they  might  be  silent,  and  are  en- 
tirely silent  where  information  is  required. 

It  afforded  us  very  considerable  pleasure  to  learn  that  tfie 
world  was  about  to  be  presented  with  what  hitherto  had  never 
been  attempted — a  complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Flato^ 
an  author  on  whom  some  of  the  bcK  critics  among  the  ancients 
have  lavished  every  epithet  of  praise,  and  whom  Cicero  in  one 
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place  calls  a  god  •  (Drum),  in  another  declares  to  be' 
inttar  omnium  f ,  and  ingenii  *t  Axtrirut  prineiptm  % — one  who 
alone  is  paramount  to  every  other  writer,  and  whose  talents, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  were  superior  to  diose  of  the  rest 
of  mankind :  who  does  not  scruple  to  declare,  in  one  passage  of 
his  writings,  that  he  would  almost  prefer  error  in  company  with 
Plato,  to  truth  in  that  of  any  other  man.  So  ereat  a  master  iti 
eloquence  did  Q^inctilian  esteem  bim,  that  he  produces  the 
much-famed  oath  of  the  Athenian  orator,  to  prove  that  Plato 
was  his  model  $.  , 

These  praises  certainly  imply  great  qualifications ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  disadvantages  to  which  he,  tn  common  with  all 
pagan  writers,  was  exposed,  it  must  excite  our  surprise  that  he 
could  so  far  outstrip  them  in  ethics  and  theology.  His  rea- 
aoning,  although  in  many  instances  fanciful  and  erroneous,  dis- 
plays a  great  and  cultivated  mind.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
tiis  poetical  and  exuberant  imagination  oftentimes  leads  him  to 
use  metaphors  which  dazzle  and  obscure  what  they  were  in- 
tended to  illustrate  j  and  that  his  readers  are  perplexed  with  tri- 
fling subtleties  while  they  are  searching  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  he  has  attained  an. 
eminence  to  which  we  look  up  with  admiration  and  regard. 

From  the  avowed  principles  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  were  led  to 
expect  that  he  would  consider  the  failings  of  his  master  in  a 
very,  difierent  light,  and  would  seek  to  refine  away  what  he 
cotud  not  defend.  "We  expected  also  to  meet  with  some  por- 
rion  of  severity  levelled  against  those  who  reject  the  absurdities 
of  paganism.  But  we  imagined  that  this  would  be  in  some  dsr 
£ree  atoned  for  by  the  accuracy  of  his  translation,  and  by  his 
mtimate  knowledge  of  his  author,  whom  he  literally  considers 
as  divine. 

In  the  former  expectation  we  have  not  been  deceived.  Hi« 
work  is  ushered  in  by  an  introduction  of  115  pages,  in  which 
he  has  entered  at  large  into  the  supposed  doctrines  and  opinions 
of  Plato  with  respect  to  the  Deity,  the  *  divine  natures,'  the 
system  of  the  univeree,  and  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man. 
.  Of  these  he  conceives  Plato  to  have  had  more  correct,  as  well 
as  more  sublime,  notions  than  any  who  have  gone  before  or 
succeeded  him  )  and  he  has  summoned  all  his  powers  of  rea- 
soning to  support  the  dogmas  of  his  favourite  philosopher. 

There  is  a  certain  description  of  persons  who  coistnie  silence 
into  approbation ;  and  imagine,  because  no  objection  is  made  to 
their  positions,  that  such  positions  are  incontrovertible.  We 
shall,  on  this  account,  present  our  readers  with  an  outline  of  this 
part  of  the  performance ;  and,  not  deterred  by  the  appellation  of 

?De  Ckr.  Orator, 
lib.  IS.  c  10. 
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fiol  or  saphht,  witK  which  Mr,  Taylor  bespatters  all  who  differ 
from  him  in  opiniotij  venture  to  communicate  our  own  ideas. 

The  science  of  metaphysics  is,  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  be- 
tray its  admirers  into  extremes.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of 
every  one  what  paradoxes  it  drew  from  the  pen  of  the  acute 
and  subtle  Beiieley,  who  doubted,  or  pretended  to  doubt, 
whether  such  a  diing  as  matter  existed  in  the  universe  j  and  by 
consequence,  whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  was  not  the  creature 
of  the  mind  alone.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  influenced  by  such 
prejudices  as  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  therefore  Ukely  td  lead  to  the 
most  unheard-of  conclusions — conclusions  adopted,  we  conceivet 
in  his  early  days,  and  which  time  and  greater  experience  have 
been  unable  to  remove :  for,  after  giving  from  Hierocles  a  de- 
scription of  philosophy,  he  thus  proceeds : 

*  Of  philosophy  thus  defined,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  lumi- 
nous pyiramid,  terminating  in  Deity,  and  having  for  its  basi»  the  ra« 
tional  soul  of  man,  and  its  iponlanteui  uaperverted  eoneepiioiu—cS 
tbw  philosophy,  august,  magnificent,  and  divine,  Plato  may  be  justly 
called  the  primary  leader  and  hiirophant,  through  whom,  like  the 
mystic  light  in  the  inmoit  receaaea  of  some  sacred  temple,  it  first 
shone  forth  mth  ecfuh  and  venerable  iplendor.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
truly  said  of  the  whole  of  this  philosophy,  that  it  it  the  greatest 
good  which  man  can  participate  :  for  it  purifies  as  irom  the  passioiis, 
and  assimilates  us  to  Divinity  {  it  confers  on  us  the  proper  feUcity 
of  our  nature,  Htnee  It  it  eatj  la  eollfii  iit  pn-timnena  te  alt  olber 
fhilottphUt ;  to  tiew  thai  witre  tbej  Mott  it  ibey  an  rrratuotu  ;  that 
to  far  at  they  contain  any  thing  icienliju,  thiy  art  alSed  to  it ;  and  at 
but  thty  are  but  rivuleU  (Uri-utdfrom  ihii  vait  ocean  of  truth. 
.  *  To  evince  that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  possesses  this  ^re^enu- 
nence  t  that  its  dignity  and  sublimity  are  unrivalled ;  that  it  ii  the 
parent  of  all  that  ennobles  man  ;  and  that  it  is  founded  on  principle* 
which  neither  time  can  obliterate  nor  sophistry  subvert,  is  the  prin- 
apal  design  of  this  introduction.'     Vol.  i.  r.  iii> 

After  this  high-fiown  encomium  on  philosophy  in  general, 
and  that  of  Plato  in  particular,  Mr,  Taybr  observes  that  he 
shall  *  conduct  his  readers,  by  new  and  untrodden  ways,  from 
that  which  is  perfectly  eSable  and  known  to  sense,  to  that  which 
is  inef!able.'  These  are  great  and  mighty  promises ;  for  in 
effect  he  undertakes  to  show  that  all  the  world  but  himself  are 
fools,  since  no  man  but  himself  has  ever  trodden  these  paths. 
We  agree  with  him,  that,  as  they  are  new  at  present,  they  are  not 
very  likely  to  become  old  and  beaten;  for  such  is  the  singular 
stupidity  of  modems,  that  they  must  remain  unillumined  by  the 
'  mystic  light  that  shines  forth  in  the  hierophant  Plato,'  and  his 
attendant  Mr.  Taylor,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the  latter 
to  conduct  them  mto  the  temple  whence  it  issues. 

The  grand  axiom  on  which  he  grounds  his  reasoning  is  this,  that 

*  the  unindieent  is  prior  to  the  indigent,  and  that  nothincwfaidt 
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is  not  perfectly  unindlgent,  can  be  the  principle  or  6r»t  cause.' 
This  axiom  (which,  although  apparently  unexceptionable,  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  prove  totally  inadmissible  in  the  sense 
affixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Taylo^)  is  first  applied  by  our  translator* 
to  examine  whether  body,  or  triply-extended  substance,  can  be 
the  principle  of  things.  To  this  supposition  he  objects,  among 
other  things,  that  body  is  not  simple,  but  made  up  of  two 
things — body  and  quality ;  and  that  as  the  one  is  indigent  of 
the  other,  neither  of  these  can  be  admitted  as  the  principle,  at 
the  first  essence.  Body,  moreover,  he  observes,  is  common  and 
formless  ;  it  requires  therefore  the  possession  of  form,  that  it 
may  be  a  particiUar  body :  it  cannot  Uierefore  be  the  thing  sought 
after.  Neither  can  form  answer  the  description,  as  Uiat  also 
/equires  body  as  tlie  subject  in  which  it  subsists.  We  pretend 
not  U)  give  any  thing  more  than  a  sketch  of  our  author's  mode 
of  reasoning;  and  we  take  it  from  those  parts  which  appear  the 
least  difficult  to  be  understood.    , 

Mr.  Taylor  next  inquires  whether  nature  answers  to  the  cha- 
racter which  he  claims  for  the  first  principle.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  manner,  we  will  give  an  extract  from  this  part  of  the 
performance. 

'  Let  it  then '  ^says  he)  '  be  Buppoied  to  be  that  which  is  called 
nature,  being  a  pnnciple  of  morion  and  rest,  in  that  which  is  moved 
and  at  rest  essentially,  and  not  according  to  acddent.  For  this  is 
something  more  simple  and  ;^bricaUve  ofcomposite  (bmis.  If,ho<iv> 
ever,  it  is  in  the  thing-i  fabricated  and  does  not  subsist  separate  jrom, 
nor  prior  to  them,  but  stands  in  need  of  them,  it  will  not  be  unindigent  j 
though  it  posKsses  something  ti^nscendent  with  respect  to  them,  vht. 
the  power  of  fesliioning  and  fabricating  them.  For  it  has  its  bnng  to- 
gether with  them,  and  has  in  them  an  mseparable  subsistence }  so  that 
when  they  are,  it  is ;  and  is  not,  when  they  are  not ;  and  this  in  conse- 
quenceot  perfectly  verging  towards  them,  and  not  being  able  to  sustain 
that  which  is  appropriate.  For  the  power  of  increavng,  nourishing,  and 
generating  similars,  and  the  one  prior  to  these  three,  tie.  nature,  is 
not  wholly  incorporeal,  but  is  neariy  a  certain  quality  of  body,  from 
which  it  alone  differs,  in  that  it  imparts  to  the  composite  to  be  in- 
wardly moved  and  at  rest.  For  the  quality  of  that  which  is  sensible, 
imparts  that  which  ii  apparent  in  matter,  and  that  which  falls  on 
sense.  But  body  imparts  intervals  every  way  extended ;  and  nature* 
an  inn-ardly  proceeding  natural  energy,  whether  according  to  place 
only,  or  according  to  iiovirishing,  increasing,  and  generating  things 
similar.  Nature,  however,  is  inseparable  from  a  subject,  and  is  in. 
digent ;  so  that  it  will  not  in  short  be  the  principle,  since  it  is  indigent 
of  that  which  i,s  subordinate.'     Vol.  i.  p.  is. 

Arguments  of  a  simitar  and  equally  intelligible  kind  are  used 
to  prove  the  inadmissibility  of  the  irrational  soul  as  the  thing 
sought  after ;  and,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  not  very  different, 
tile  rational  nature  also  is  shown  incapable  of  being .  admitted 
3£  the  first  cause. 
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Ariitotle,  wTio  has  been  looked  up  to  as  a  maMer  m  njet»< 
phyaics,  considered  intellect,  or  intelligence  itself,  as  the  first 
caU3e  or  principle.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  ac- 
quiesce, and  therefore  proceeds  to  inquire  if  the  fV  ok  be  investea 
with  the  requisite  quahiications.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  thi^ 
h  iy,oT  etit  being,  is  supposed  to  be  something  united.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  objection  brought  again* 
the  oae  being  seems  to  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  language 
rather  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  using  the  term  one  being, 
we  mean  not  to  speak  of  being  as  a  sort  of  quality  added  to  a 
subject,  of  which  when  divested,  the  one  may  subsist}  we  only 
mean  to  express  by  it  the  simplest  mode  of  existence.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  we  may  fairly  reason  in  the  foUovring  manner — EU 
ther  a  first  cause  does  or  does  not  exist :  if  it  do,  it  must  be,  and 
consequently  must  be  being — but  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  one  is 
prior  to  many :  the  first  cause  therefore  must  be  one  being. 

But  even  the  one  which  he  considers  as  something  move  sim-- 
ple  than  the  one  being,  is  not  allowed  by  him  to  rank  aa  the  su- 
preme Ddty.  He  conceives  that  as  we  pretKcate  of  the  one  '  tliat 
it  it  the  most  simple,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  potverful,  and  the 
preserver  ^  alt  things,  and  the  good  itself,  k  will  be  indigent  of 
those  very  things  vihich  vie  predicate  ef  it.'  Those,  we  doucrt 
not,  who  have  made  no  great  progress  in  this  new  system  of  loi- 
gic,  wilt  be  disposed  to  say,  Either  the  Deity  is  or  is  not  possessed 
of  supreme  excellence,  wisdom,  &c. :  if  he  be,  he  must  be  most 
excellent,  most  wise,  Sec:  if  he  be  not,  he  must  be  inferior  to  that 
which  is  possessed  of  these  attributes. — "We  remarked  before, 
that  we  should  have  occasion  to  show  Mr.  Taylor's  axiom  to  be 
inadmissible ;  and  surely  whatever  leads  to  such  consequences 
is  plainly  so. — But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Taylor  himself. 

*  This  therefore'  (the  one)  'is  the  most  unindigent  of  all  things. 
Hence  this  is  the  pnnciple  and  cause  of  all ;  and  this  is  at  once  the 
first  of  all  things.  If  these  qualities,  however,  are  present  with  it,  it 
win  not  be  the  one.  Or  may  we  not  say  that  all  thinga  subaiat  in  iht 
one  according  to  theone?  And  that  both  these  aubaiat  in  it,  and  such 
other  things  aa  we  predicate  of  it — aa,  for  instance,  the  most  limple,  lie 
meit  exeeilentt  the  moil  poioerful,  the  preserver  of  all  things,  and  the  gnoit 
htelff-  If  these  thingi,  ho^aie-oer,  are  thus  true  of  the  one,  iitvill  thus  alto 
be  m£geiit  of  things  posterior  to  itself,  atcar£ngto  ibose  Very  things  •aihiei 

And  ^raiu:  *  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  snr  alone,  it  will  beunia- 
digent:  but  ao  far  as  unindigent,  it  will  be  the  first  piinciple  nnd  sta* 
fale  root  of  all  principles.  So  far,  however,  as  it  ia  the  principle  and 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  is  pre-established  as  tlie  object  of  de- 
sire to  all  things,  so  far  it  appears  to  be,  in  a  certain  respectj  indi- 
gent of  things  to  which  it  is  related.'     VoL  i.  p.  xiv.  '_ 

That  is,  in  other  wotdSf  because  it  is  the  one,  it  is.  unindigent; 
because  unindigent,  the  principle  ,■  and  because  xh^priociple,  indi- 
gent: SO  that  It  is  indigent  because  unindigenil   liiis  appears  to 
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ua  to  USHofw  Mturally  from  these  premisea.  lodaed,  upon  Mr. 
Taylor"!  plan,  we  are  Burrounded  with  nothing  but  impo»sibilU 
des :  wt  must  have  something  moi-t  excellent  than  the  most  ex- 
cellent i  mare  powerful  than  the  rtiott  powerful ;  something  prior 
to  the  jirit  caust  of  all  things ;  not  self-subsistent,  but  tran- 
tceoding  that  mode  of  subsistence*.  What  is  this  ?  Somethinfr, 
uMr. Taylor  informs  us,  'incapable  of  being  apprehended,  and 
about  which  we  must  be  entirely  silent.'  We  fully  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  apprehended;  but  we  will  again 
repeat,  that  we  deny  his  axiom  to  be  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  it{  for  indigent  is  by  him  made  to  signiiy  posjested  of 
attribiOii.  Nor  can  we  be  brought  to  understand  now  a  being 
.possessed  of  wisdom  in  an  infinite  degree,  a  being  all-powerful 
and  all-causal,  is  inferior  to  one  which  is  destitute  of  these  at- 
tributes) or,  in  his  own  words,  exempt  from  them..  Besides,  it 
-  would  as  forcibly  apply  against  the  ineifable  to  whom  he  adverts, 
U  against  the  most  wise,  &c :  for  to  be  unable  to  exercise  power 
and  wisdom,  is  itself  a  defect ;  and,  on  Mr.  Taylor's  own  prin- 
cipleSf  his  ineSable  may  be  pronounced  to  be  unable  to  do  so. 
We  say  unable,  because  it  seems  the  exercise  of  th^m  would 
render  him  indigent  of  them.  The  term  indigent  may  impose 
upon  the  unwary ;  but  a  distinction  of  its  meaning  will  show  it 
in  its  proper  light.  It  may  be  used  in  two  very  different  senses, 
and  may  signify  either  [he  presence  or  absence  of  any  quality: 
in  the  latter,  it  mdicates  a  certain  disqualification ;  in  the  former, 
not  so.  Thus  man  is  indigent  of  infinite  ptiwer,  as  not  pos- 
sessing it  {  the  Peity  is  Indigent  of  infinite  power,  as  necessa^ 
fily  possessing  it  in  order  to  be  what  he  is.  A  painter,  to  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  is  indigent  of  skill  (that  is,  must  nece^sa., 
rily  possess  it)  in  order  to  produce  a  picture  -,  but  is  he  there- 
fore incapable  of  producing-  one  if  he  do  possess  it  ?  Indeed, 
HJr. Taylor's  doctrine  cannot  support  itself.  The  dilemma  which 
ve  hinted  at  before,  constantly  recurs — viz.  His  ineffable  is  most 

Ewerful,  or  is  not ;  if  he  be  most  powerful,  he  is  indigent,  and 
is  not  superior  to  the  Cod  of  the  sacred  writings :  if  he  be 
not,  he  is  indigent  in  not  possessing  infinite  power,  and  is  there- 
ifore  iar  below  him. 

We  haye  d^ejt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  Mr.  Tay- 
lor is  notorious  for  intruding  on  the  world  the  ridiculous  opi- 
nions which  he  has  formed  in  favour  of  the  j»jyjaf/if  theology  of 
the  ancients,  and  because  himself  seems  to  consider  his  present 
pefformance  as  a  master-piece  of  reasoning.  Instead  of  Sayings 
with  him,  'from  this  magnificent,  sublime,  and  most  scienunc 
doctrine  of  Plato,  it  follows,  that  this  inefiable  cause  is  not  the 
immediate  maker  of  the  universe,  but  divine  media  are  neces- 
•ary  to  the  fabrication  of  the  world :'   we  should  rather  say, — 
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From  lUs  zbturd  doctrine  of  Mr.Taylor's  it  ft^ows,  dut  hit  in- 
effable cause  is  no  cause  at  all. 

Our  author  Mtempta  to  establish  his  wild  and  monctroufl 
ideas  on  anodber  principle  i  but  those  vAio  are  not  aari&fied  with 
what  we  have  already  produced  on  this  Mibject,  we  must  re&r 
to  the  work  itself,  our  limits  forbidding;  us  to  be  more  mi- 
nute I  indeed,  we  are  already  fearful  of  having  almost  wearied 
the  reader. 

From  this  inefiable  principle,  exempt  from  all  eweneei  power, 
and  energy,  a  multitude  of  divine  natures  are  represented  as 
proceeding,  p.  sxii.  They  which  are  first  produced  do  not  re- 
cede from  essential  goodness,  and  are  all  eternally  estaUished 
in  the  same  blessedness  *.  But  though  pndueedf  they  are  seU"- 
fuisistent  natures  and  super-etsentiai'f.  '  And  here,'  observes  Mr. 
Taylor  to  the  reader  who  has  not  penetrated  the  depths  of  Plato's 
philosophy,  '  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  in  the  extreme,  that 
any  being  should  be  said  to  produce  itself,  and  yet  at  the  same  , 
time  proceed  from  a  superior  cause  f .'  To  this  he  has  our  most 
cordial  assent ;  and  we  venture  to  think,  notwithstanding  his 
demonstrative  proofs,  that  the  sight  of  mankind  is  so  dim,  that 
although  they  may  look  upon  these  objects  with  the  most  at- 
tentive eyes,  acctirding  to  his  own  direction,  they  will  be  un- 
able  to  see  them.  '  And  yet  traces  of  productions  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  last  of  things.  Thus,  fire  imparts 
heat  by  its  very  essence,  and  snow  coldness.'  We  beg  leave  to 
ask  what  analogy  this  bears  to  tlie  point  in  question  ?  Fire  pro- 
duces  heat,  we  allow,  essentially;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
cause  and  eSect,  No  traces  can  our  weak  eyes  discern  of  heat 
Juisisiing  by  itself,  or  of  heat  producing  itself  at  the  same  time  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  superior  cauie.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  have  studied  in  the  Platonic  school  so  long  as  Mr.  Taylor;  con- 
sequently we  cannot  claim  so  refined  an  intellect  as  to  under- 
stand how  a  thing  is,  and  is  not,  at  one  and  the  same  instant. 

What  is  added  as  a  corollary  to  this  doctrine,  is  in  the  same 
paradoxical  strain ;  viz.  that  the  human  loul,  as  far  as  it  is  rational, 
produces  itself!  The  proof  of  this  is  attempted  in  the  following 


*  TbM.  which  can  impart  any  thing  superior,  in  any  genua  of  thines, 
cao  impart  that  which  is  subordinate  in  tiie  same  genus:  hut  weD  m- 
in^  ranks  higher  than  mere  being  :  and  the  rational  soul  impartf  well 
being  to  itself,  when  it  cultivates  and  perfect'  itself;  it  will  therefore 
impart  being  to  itself.'     Vol.  i,  t.  xxx. 

We  mi^ht  as  well  say  that  education  could  produce  b^g. 
The  truth  is,  the  soul,  in  improving  itself  in  virtue,  &c.  produces 
np  new  being ;  it  ^Fects  only  what  iastrnction  eiIso  efitcts :  that 
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is,  induces aceitain  mode  or  quality.  A  polished  <Usunond~ it 
superior  to  an  unpolished  diamond;  but  the  artist,  in  rendering 
the  diamond  polished  (or  tv  tyavra),  cannot  be  s^d  to  produce 
a  thing,  or  give  being  to  a  thing,  the  improvenient  of  which  is 
the  object  of  his  art.  Besides,  would  not  the  argument,  if  it 
proved  any  thing,  prove  too  much  ?  The  rational  soul  is  supe- 
rior to  the  iirational ;  if  therefore  it  can  produce  itself,  it  can 
produce  what  is  -inferior,  the  irrational :  unless  to  this  it  be  (^ 
jected  that  they  ranlc  not  under  the  same  genera. 

Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  to  favour  the  world  with  the  mystic  cot)> 
ceptions  of  the  'divine  natures,'  He  observes  that  Plato  does  nol^ 
everywhere,  deliver  the  same  doctrine  on  this  point;  but  refers 
us,  however,  to  The  Phsedrus,  as  the  dialogue  in  which  this 
subject  is  best  explained,  in  this  he  declares  it  evid«it  tbia  the 
^ilasopbtr  vaai  ifispirtd,  and  had  exchanged  human  inttUigenee  fir 
a  divine  mania.  We  know  not  under  what  influence  Mr.  Tay- 
lor wrote  this  :  but  if  he  choose  to  appropriate  to  himself  also 
the  title  of  maniac,  we  shall  not  dispute  it  with  him. 

Here  he  is  led  to  a  comparison  between  the  fables  of  phit(v 
sophers  and  poets ;  and  from  this  part,  as  less  exceptionable, 
and  more  intelligible  than  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings,  we 
will  give  an  extract. 

*  Each  has  somethine'  in  which  it  abounds  more  than,  and  some- 
thing in  which  it  is  deficient  from,  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance, 
.the  poetic  fable  abounds  in  this,  that  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  apparent  meaning,  but  pasa  on  to  the  occult  truth.  For  who, 
endued  with  intellect,  would  oelieve  that  Jupiter  was  desirous  of  ha  v. 
ing  connexion  with  Juno,  and  on  the  ground,  without  waiting  to  go' 
into  a  bed-chamber  J  So  that  the  poetic  fable  abounda  in  consequence 
of  asserting  such  things  as  do  not  suffer  us  to  stop  at  the  apparent 
meaning,  but  leads  us  to  explore  the  occult  truth.  But  it  is  defective 
in  this,  that  it  deceives  those  of  a  juvenile  age.  PlatOf  therefore,  ne^ 
lects  fable  of  thi*  kind,  and  banishes  Homer  from  his  republic ;  be> 
cause  youth,  on  hearing  such  fables,  will  Dot  be'  able  to  distinguish 
what  is  allegorical  hom  what  is  not. 

*  Philosophical  fables,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  injure  those  that  go 
no  fimher  than  the  apparent  meaning.     Thus,  for  instance,  they  as-  ' 
tert  that  there  are  rivers  and  punishments  under  earth ;  and  if  we 
adhere  to  the  literal  meaning  of  these,  we  shall  not  be  iDJured.' 
Vol.i.  p.xsxis. 

Another  dogma  which  we  shall  notice,  is  that  respecting 
ideat.  It  is  well  known  that  Plato,  observing  that  the  mind 
formed  to  itself  ideas  of  things  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than 
any  with  which  it  is  conversant  on  earth,  conceived  that  these 
tdns  were  derived  from  some  unirersals  which  had  a  real  sub- 
sistence. Thus,  because  the  mind  possesses  Uie  notion  of  a 
purer  virtue,  and  a  more  c(^plete  justice,  than  we  find  tunmig 
men — and  again,  of  a  more  exict  equality  diair  any  two  equu 
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things  alirife  at-^-^  fancied  that  such  a  virtue,  justice,  and  equa- 
lity, were  real  entities,  aiHl  that  the  soul  cams  into  the  receptacle, 
the  body,  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  them.  To  this  Mr.Tay- 
lor  giTes  his  assent,  and»  of  course,  believes,  that,  from  a  world 
replete  with  omnifbrm  ideas,  this  sensible  world  is  produced.- 
When  we  tan  form  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  is  neither  scalene 
nOF  isosceles,  neither  right-angled  nor  obtuse,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  how  we  came  by  it.  But,  until  then,  we' 
shall  dotri>t,  not  only  this  doctrine,  but  that  of  abstract  ideas  at- 
toge^er. 

The  reader  will  be  by  this  time  tolerably  well  versed  in  the 
theology  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  Inm 
believing  the  universe  to  have  been  eternal.  But  the  arguments 
brought  to  prove  if  are  curious  enough.  'It  must  have  been 
produced  by  nature,  art,  or  power,"  says  he.  '  It  coold  not  have 
oeen  by  arr,  because  in  that  case  it  could  not  simply  ht,  but' 
would  be  in  some  particular  manner.'  Good  Mr.  Taytor,  is  tiot 
the  universe  in  some  particular  manner?  'But  it  could  not  be 
by  nature,  because  that  which  makes  by  nature,  imparts  some- 
ming  of  itself  to  that  which  it  produces :  and  the  maker  (^  the 
^Diverse  being  incorporeal,  had  he  produced  it  by  nature  it 
would  have  been  incorporeal  also.  It  remains  that  the  universe 
was  produced  by  power  alotu.  But  e^ery  thing  produced  by 
power,  subsists  together  with  the  cause  containing  this  power : 
and  hence  productions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  destroyed,  unless- 
the  producing  cause  is  deprived  of  power; — the  divine  intellect 
therefore,  that  produced  the  sensible  universe,  caused  it  to  be 
co-existent  with  himself*.  The  vaKdity  of  this  argument  we 
deny.  Admitting,  as  we  readily  do,  that  the  universe  was  pro- 
duced by  power,  Mr.Tayktr's  consequence  does  not  follow :  for 
we  do  not  admit  it  to  have  been  produced  by  a  power  that  al- 
-ways  acted  by  necessity,  as  fire  produces  heat,  or  snow  cold- 
ness :  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  created  by  a  being  whose 
power  was  under  the  guidance  of  his  will,  and  who  could  act  or 
not  act,  according  as  he  saw  fit. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Taylor's  fancy,  diat  the  rational 
soul  is  self-produced ;  from  which-  he  draws  a  conclusion  in 
favour  of  its  immortality.  '  Fot,'  says  he,  'that  which  has  no 
temporal  beginning,  cannot, have  an  end;  and  tiiat  which  lias  no. 
end,  is  without  a  being:  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  soul  must 
perform  periods,  both  of  ascensions  from  generation,  and  of  de- 
scensions  into  generation  ;  and  that  this  will  never  fail  through 
an  infinite  timef.'  But  as  the  foundation  happens  not  to  be 
good,  and  as  the  soul  does  not  happwi  to  produce  itself — at  least 
Mr.  Taylor  has  not  proved  that  it  does— -down  falls  the  super- 
structure :  down  falls  also  that  other  most  important  dogma,  as 
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Mr.  Taylor  colls  it,  that  all  the  knowledge  the  soul  atquiies  in 
this  life,  is  but  a  recovery  of  what  she  once  possessed. — By  the 
way,  were  this  the  truth,  it.would  be  extraordinary  that  the  Bout 
neither  retained  nor  recovered  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tellectual world. — He  deduces  from  the  above  doctrine  *, '  that 
the  otily  means  by  which  the  soul  of  man  can  hope  to  approach 
the  Deity  after  it  has  escaped  from  its  ekrthly  prison,  is  by  exer- 
cising the  cathartic  and  theoretic  power ;  the  former  teachii^  it 
to  siU>due  the  passions,  the  latter  elevating  it  by  contemplative 
truth.'  God  be  thanked  that  the  Being  we  adore  requires  not 
these  rigorous,  and  to  the  unlearned  iraposuble,  ci»iditions ! 
smd  that  rest  beyond  the  gr^Te  is  not  by  Him.  confined  to  the 
philosopher  and  metaphysictan  1 

"We  are,  in  the  next  place,  favoured  with  a  long  account  of 
Providence  and  Fate ;  but  as  we  have  already  weaned  ourselves 
with  Mr.  Taylor's  abstruse  and  fanciful  opinions,  we  must  refer 
lliose  who  wish  for  further  information  to  the  work  itself. 
,  '  Since  the  time  of  Justinian,'  our  author  says,  with  sufficient 
self-complacency,  '  the  path  by  which  he  ms  conducted  his 
reader  has  been  un&equented' But  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

*  Iti  the  beginaing  I  observed,  that  in  drawing  these  outliiies  I 
Aould  conduct  the  reader  thraugh  novel  and  solitary  paths; — solitary 
they  muit  be,  mice  they  hsve  ixm  unfrequented  since  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  to  the  present  time ;  and  dotoI  they  will  doubt- 
less appear  to  itaderv  of  every  descripUon,  and  paiticulariy  to  those 
who  have  been  nursed  as  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  matter,  the  pupils 
of  experiment,  the  dailings  of  tmse,  «nd  the  fe^himate  descenduts  of 
the  earth-born  race  that  warred  on  the  Olympian  gods.  To  such  as 
these,  who  have  gazed  on  the  dark  aad  deformed  act  of  Nature  till . 
they  are  incapable  of  beholding  the  Eght  of  truth,  and  who  arc  be- 
come so  drowsy,  from  drinking  immoderately  of  the  cup  erf  oblivion, 
that  their  whole  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  transmigration  from  sleep 
to  sleep,  and  from  dream  to  dream,  like  men  passing  from  one  bed  to 
another, — to  such  as  these,  the  road  through  which  we  hare  beeit 
tiavelHng  vrill  appciu'  to  be  a  delunve  passage,  and  the  objects  which 
we  have  surveyed  to  be  nothing  more  than  bntaitic  visions,  seen  only 
by  tbe  eye  vS  unaKination,  and  when  seen,  idle  and  vain  as  the  dreams 
oiashadow.'    VoLi.  r.  Ixxix, 

We  did  not  know  before  that  shadows  dream.  But  this, 
we  suppose,  is  one  among  the  many  discoveries  made  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  who,  during  the  space  of  1000  years,  is  the  only- 
man  that  has  been  able  to  burst  through  the  cloud  of  darkness 
which  envelopes  the  whole  human  race,  and  who  alone  has 
been  able  to  view,  with  an  eye  of  philosophy  and  truth,  subjects 
of  the  last  importance  to  me  world — the  true  nature  of  the 
Deity,  the  universe,  and  the  human  soul.    What  possible  re- 
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«wd  am  be  ofiered  to  him>  adequate  to  sucii  enlted  -attain. 
meats  ?  Nothing  but  his  modesty  could  have  withheld  him  itom 
eicIaiminK 

•  — ■  -  ..    "    I        ..  —  qug  munera  Niw 
Signa  dabii  i  primain  menu  qui  kude  coronam.' 

Tliat  a  writer  with  these  sentiments  should  show  more  than 
a  comtnoa  portion  of  contempt  for  such  as  differ  from  hioi,  i< 
not  extraordinary.  It  would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  were  he 
to  do  otherwise.  But  we  would  remind  him  of  a  circumstance 
or  two  that  may  lessen  his  indignation  against  experimental  phi- 
losOTthy.  And,  first,  we  shall  beg  him  to  recollect,  that  in 
jnatnematical  pursuits,  where  pure  demonstration  can  be  had* 
no  man  in  his  senses  rests  satisfied  with  ezperiment.  No  man, 
we  believe,  ever  had  recourse  to  it  in  order  to  be  more  certainly 
convinced  of  a  truth  that  had  been  legitimately  proved  after  the 
manner  of  an  Euclid  or  an  Archimedes.  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, there  appears  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  the  genendity  of  philosophers. — Secondly,  we  would  re- 
quest Mr.  Taylor  to  consider,  that  there  are  also  some  subjects 
which  do  not  admit  of  mathematical  demonstration,  strictly  so 
called ;  and  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  expeii- 
ment,  either  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  some  certain  pnn- 
cijdes  on  which  future  reasonings  may  be  founded,  or  as  cor- 
recting those  theorems  which  have  been  deduced  from  mathe* 
matic^  data,  but  which  some  causes,  that  could  not  be  talun 
into  consideration,  render,  without  such  correction,  inapplicable 
to  the  intended  purposes.  Of  the  former,  hydrostatics  give  a 
forcible  example.  The  nature  of  fluids  is  so  imperfectly 
iLnown  as  to  render  the  general  laws  of  motion  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  them :  and  we  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Taylor's  con- 
sideration the  following  observations  of  a  man  whom  the  world 
considers  to  have  some  skill  in  mathematics.  If  Mr.  Taylor  dis- 
covers them  to  be  groundless,  the,.learned  will  thank  him  for 
communicating  such  discovery.  '  Under  the  circumstances '  (says 
professor  Vince,  speakkig  of  hydrostatics)  '  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  bodies  acting  upon  each  other  by  repulsive  powers,  or  by 
absolute  contact ;  under  the  uncertainty  of  the  friction  which 
may  take  place,  and  of  what  variation  of  effects  may  be  produced 
by  different  degrees  of  compression,  the  Mnclusions  deduced  f ram 
any  tbtory  must  he  subject  to  considerable  firrfrs,  except  from  that 
which  ii  founded  upon  such  experiments  as  include  in  them  the  con- 
sequences of  those  principles  -which  are  liable  is  any  degree  of  unctr- 
tainty*     Hyd.  pp.  5,  6. 

So  again,  with  respect  to  the  science  of  optics :  the  laws  C^ 
reflexion  and  refraction,  upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  vision 
t;  founded,  are  derived  from  experiments  j  not  because  ezperi- 
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ment  is  preferred  to  every  other  proof,  but  because,  In  tbos  case, 
no  other  proof  could  be  obtained. 

"We  would  also  desire  Mr.  Taylor  to  consider  what  was  the 
State  of  philosophy  previous  to  the  introduction  of  eiperiment. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  contemptibLe  than  the  sentiments  of  the 
early  writers  on  this  subject  ?  "Were  not  their  theories  and  their 
hypotheses  the  most  wild  and  absurd  ?  He  must  know  that  they 
were  so :  the  whole  world  knows  it.  Indeed  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen,  who  spent  more  time  than  other  men  in  metaphy- 
.sical  reasonings,  had  rendered  the  name  of  philosophy  a  name  of 
leproach.  It  was  from  this  very  consideration  that  the  great  lord 
Bacon  remarked  *  that  men  required  not  wings  to  be  added  to  dieir 
uitellects,  but  leads  and  weights :'  and  although  Mr. Taylor  sar- 
castically observes,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  lead  must  hare 
been  added  to  the  intellects  of  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organon 
(that  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  as  he  calls  it)  when  he  wrote 
this,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  justly  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, and  that  truly  great  man  Boyle,  contributed  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge,  than 
Mr.  Taylor  and  all  his  metaphysics  are  likely  to  do.  But 
it  seems  he  despises  '  every  thing  necessary,  every  thing  coiw 
nected  vrith  the  common  purposes  of  life,  as  ignoble  and  illibe- 
ral ".'  We,  however,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  the 
value  of  things  in  proportion  to  their  inutility,  should  think  as 
highly  of  the  man  who  introduced  an  important  improvement 
into  navigation,  or  any  other  useful  art,  as  we  could  do  of  that 
high-flown  genius  who  might  arrange  tie  '  divine  natures '  into 
their  respective  genera,  species,  and  differences.  But  this  it 
not  the  only  instance  of  contempt  shown  towards  men  who 
have  obtained  applause  by  their  abilities.  Warburton  was,  un- 
questionably, with  all  his  failings,  a  man  of  great  mind  ;  and  yet 
Mr.Taylor  dares  to  style  him  a  mitred  sophist.  Alas!  heisdead;  : 
and  it  is  easy  to  spurn  a  carcass,  though  it  be  the  carcass  of  a  lion. 

What  Hooker  sSid  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  may  justly 
be  applied  to  our  author : 

'  Pythagoras '  (observes  that  acute  writer), '  by  bringing  up  his 
scholars  in  speculative  knowledge  of  numbers,  made  their  con- 
ceits therein  so  strong,  that,  when  they  came  to  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  things  natural,  they  imagined  that  in  every  particular 
thing  they  even  beheld,  as  it  were,  with  their  eyes,  how  the  ele- 
ments of  number  gave  essence  and  being  to  the  vrorks  of  nature — 
a  thing  in  reason  impossible ;  which,  notwithstanding,  tfirough 
their  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less  certain  than  if  na- 
ture had  written  it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of 
God.'    Vol  i.  P.  145.  Ed.  Ox. 

To  the  industry  of  Mr- Taylor  vre  are  willing  to  bear  witness : 
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ve  aie  willing  to  allow  him  whatev«  -merit  he  cxa  j  ustly  claim ;   , 
but  we  cannot  admit  theories  so-wilil  and  extraragafit,  in  orda 
to  please  any  man.    It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  translaii<Mi ; 
but  our  remarits  on  this  part  of  the  performance  we  must  le- 
serve  for  a  future  number. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  n. — Indian  Recreations  ;    consisting  ehiefly  of  Strictures  on 

the  domestic  and  rural  Economy  of  the  Mahammedans  and  Htn- 

doos.      By  the  Rev.  William  Tennant,  LL.  D.  i^c.      2  V^eU. 

8w.     IBs.    Boards.     Loi^man  and  Rees.     180S. 

'  ASIA'  (says  sir  William  Jones)  'has  ever  been  esteemed 
die  nurse  of  sciences,  the  inventress  of  delightful  and  useful 
arts,  the  scene  of  glorious  actions,  fertile  in  the  productions  of 
human  genius,  abounding  in  natural  wonders,  and  infinitely  di- 
versified in  the  forms  of  religion  and  government,  in  the  1aws» 
manners,  customs,  and  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  features  and 
complexions,  of  men.  Tet  how  much  of  this  important  and  ex- 
tensive field  remains  unexplored,  and  how  many  solid  advan- 
tages unimproved  !' 

The  progressof  inquiry,  andobservation,  and  discovery,  and  re- 
search, is  however  very  sensible.  During  the  few  years  since  sir 
William  Jones  wrote,  conquest  has  connected  vast  provinces  hi- 
therto hostile,  and  is  preparing  for  them  the  benefits  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive commercial  intercourse,  and  of  a  legislation  free  from  the 
restraints  di  superstition.  Odicial  embassies  have  explored  inhos- 
pitable empires ;  and  private  travellers  have  communicated  a  . 
more  local  and  specific  intelligence.  To  the  knowledge  of  what 
Asia  is,  great  additions  have  accrued  in  every  direction..  To 
the  knowledge  of  what  Asia  has  been,  less  is  added;  because  the 
labourers  have  rather  chosen  to  comment  than  to  translate ;  and, 
in  their  commentaries,  have  beeii  more  anxious  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  vague  erudition,  than  for  that  of  good  sense  and  sa- 
gacity ;  as  if  to  have  studied,  was  more  than  to  have  thought. 

These  recreations  rather  propose  to  extend  .our  statistical  than\ 
our  antiquarian  knowledge  of  Hindustan  ;  they  treat  much  of 
the  arts,  the  agriculture,  the  trade,  the  manners,  and  the  legisla- 
tion }  little  of  the  literary  or  architectural  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. Mr.  Tennant,  however,  has  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
the  minute  resemblance  between  the  usages  now  prevalent  among 
the  Hindus,  and  those  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Jews  :  and  these  observations  constitute  an  important 
accession  to  biblical  illustration. 

The  oriental  dominion  of  Great  Britain  is  become  so  vast, 

that  she  is  surpassed  only  by  China  in  the  number  of  subjects  ; 

only  by  Russia  in  the  number  of  acres  indud^ed  in  her  domi- 
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nions.  Let  it  be  seen  Hat  qhe  merits  this  immense  trust  of  ui- 
fluence  on  human  happiness ;  that  she  knows  how  to  intprore 
the  condkUon  of  the  people  more  npidly  than  the  mandanni  of 
P^in ;  that  she  knows  how  to  multiply  a  civilised  population 
more  rapidly  than  the  law-giver  of  Moscow.  The  first  step  to 
wise  goTcmment  is  local  information.  The  state  of  the  habits 
of  the  people  must  be  recorded,  before  they  can  be  compared 
withthoseof  other  nations  analogously  circumstanced;  anclnext 
corrected,  by  the  inferences  of  a  more  enlarged  experience.  The 
region  must  be  narrowly  surveyed  and  mapped  by  philosophic 
geographers,  before  its  fossile,  vegetable,  and  animal  wealth  can 
be  appreciated)  or  its  opportunities  of  land  and  water  carries 
ascertained.  Surely  a  board  for  statistical  inquiry  might  be 
founded  at  Calcutta,  and  printed  queries  addressed  to  the  pre- 
fects of  the  dependent  departments,  concerning  the  productions  ' 
of  the  earth  ;  the  numbers,  arts,  and  wants  of  the  people  ;  the 
late  of  wages,  wares,  and  rents ;  and  the  residual  degree  of  bur- 
den and  restraint  from  religious  or  political  legislation. 

The  account  of  Calcutta  supplies  many  new  as  well  as  cu- 
rious particulars.    - 

'  Among  the  first  objects  which  attract  the  no^ce  of  a  stranger 
«a  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  is  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  Calcutta,  the 
capital  of  our  doroinions  in  the  east.  The  company's  botanic  gar- 
dens, the  elegant  villas  of  its  servants,  the  strong  and  regular  gam- 
ton  of  Fort  William,  and  the  spires  of  the  town,  announce  your  ap- 
En»ch  to  a  capital,  though  not  above  fifty  years'  standing,  that  would 
e  deemed  considerable  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
'  The  activity  and  enterpnze  of  the  English  is  perhaps  no  where 
better  displayed,  than  in  the  rapid  enlargements  of  this  town.  Ta. 
the  memory  of  persons  still  living  here,  the  European  bouses  werw 
Inean,  and  compaiatively  few  in  number.  Those  of  the  natives  are, 
in  general,  still  paltry  huts  ;  but  as  prospects  of  gatn,  or  at  least  of 
employment,  are  always  opening  in  the  vicinity  of  European  society; 
the  number  of  their  dweUings  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion tban  that  of  Europeans.  From  the  number  of  houses  rated  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  the  assessors'  books,  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Calciitta  cannot  tall  much  short  of  half  a  million.  Tliey  amount  to 
this  number  estimating  four  persons  to  each  house  ;  an  estimate  cer- 
tainly moderate,  if  you  consider  the  number  of  children  and  women 
around  each  hut.  The  Hindoos  not  only  all  marry,  but  enter  into 
that  state  at  a  very  eariy  period  of  life,  which  renders  their  marriaget 
uncommonly  prolific  :  this  circumstance  has  rendered  barrenness  and 
celibacy  disgraceful  in  either  sex,  but  particularly  in  the  female. '  A 

Joung  woman,  who  has  not  been  betrothed  in  her  infancy,  or  who* 
om  any  sinister  accident,  has  not  procured  a  husband,  brings  much 
solicitude  and  disgrace  upon  the  family. 

'  This  natural  source  of  popolarion  has  always  been  seconded  by 
the  British  govemmeut  in  Calcutta,  which  has  afforded  an  unifbrm 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhalntants.  The  police- 
of  the  city  is  chiefly  committed  to  a  superintendant  of  police,  uut 
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Kvenl  inferior  jniticM  of  the  peace,  witH  certain  stated  lalariet:  be- 
fore them  d  petty  delinquenciea  are  tried;  and  smaller  diaturbancci 
puniihed.  Tann>fa«,  or  guardJiouaes,  are  erected  in  the  diderent  di- 
viiions  of  the  town :  ana  the  peace  it  maintainbi  by  a  few  compamef 
of  native  aoldiera  who  patrole  the  atreeti,  and  prevent  disturbance' 
'from  quarrels  robbery,  or  theft.  Offence*  of  a  higher  nature,  whe- 
ther eonmutted  by  EuropeaoB  or  nativei,  are  cognizable  by  the  ta- 
preme  conrt  of  judicature ;  which  about  twenty^ire  yean  ago  wM 
•ubetituted  in  place  of  the  mayor's  court,  with  more  extensire  juris- 
diction, and  superior  authority. 

*  The  powers  of  tbit  court  extend  not  only  to  the  company's  ter- 
ritoriet  in  this  part  of  IndiBi  but  also  to  every  case  citil  or  criminal 
that  may  occur  upon  the  sea  between  the  Coromandel  and  Malacca 
couti.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  does  not  extend  to  the  upper 
Mations !  in  these,  however,  all  the  European  settlers  come  under  an 
eng^ment  to  be  amenable  to  its  authority. 

*  The  policy  of  this  establishment  has  been  much  controverted  by 
the  civil  and  military  servants  on  the  Bengal  establishment  \  and  it 
atill  seems  to  be  reguded  as  an  uopopular  measure.  The  objections, 
however,  urged  againit  it,  at  far  a«  I  have  been  abk  to  wei^  them* 
ate  highly  to  its  honour,  and  that  of  its  projectors.  It  is  contended 
that  a  very  considerable  discretionary  power  over  the  na^vei,  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  to  preserve  subordination 
and  obedience.  A  greater  degree  of  insolence,  and  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  it  is  said,  is  daily  gainmg  ground  among  that  class  of 
men:  that  they  are  litigious  to  a  proverb ;  and  on  every  occasion  put 
themselves  on  th^  footmg  of  equality  with  Europeans,  which  ttkey 
find  (iwn  expnieuce  to  be  countenanced  by  the  supreme  court.  They 
foresee  in  its  continuance,  and  in  the  eit^lishment  of  similar  juris- 
dictions at  fiombar  and  Madras,  the  total  emancipation  of  the  Bri- 
tish subject*  in  In^a. 

'  These  charges,  and  these  fears,  proceed  rather  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  individuals  than  their  patriotism ;  or  the  rigour  of  the  su- 
preme court.  The  dissipation  of  Europeans  here  is  tar  more  conspi. 
cuouB  than  the  insolence  of  the  natives.  Both  the  mihtary  and  civil 
aervants  are  too  often  in  the  habit  of  incurring  debt,  sometimes  by 
borrowing  money  from  the  people  of  colour;  but  oftener  by  want  of 
punctuality  in  the  payment  of  wages  and  accounta.  In  every  case  a 
aative  is  a  rigid  creditor;  and  is  gratifted,  rather  than  hurt,  by  seeing 
himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he  can  command  the  peraonal  hberty 
of  an  European  by  imprisonment.  But  the  man  who  demands  the 
payment  of  a  just  debt  may  be  rigid,  but  is  not  insolent.  An  honest 
maa  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  demands;  to  him  they  will  always 
appear  more  reasonable,  than  that  every  person  who  has  the  facility 
to  part  with  his  money,  or  want  bis  wages,  should  contribute  to  de- 
bauchery, or  suffer  for  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  another. 

'  '  Formerly  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  peace  officer  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  has  been  seized  in  the  cantonments,  and  insulted 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  at  the  instigation  of  officers,  or  by  their 
penrawlvif^ce.  These  UCU  are  reported  by  themselves  with  an 
air  of  exultation,  triiich  cleaHy  demonstrates  their  inclination,  aad  X 
wish  that  they  couU  agaia  be  repeated-     Even  at  present,  there  are 
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conbiaationB  well  known  to  tlie  bailiffs,  which  readen  the  execadoa 
of  pertODot  diligence  a  very  dangerous  part  of  their  dutf.  But  sucb 
ot^ectioiu  against  the  luprenie  court,  are  its  bigheit  panegyric  ;  be- 
cause tbey  are  of  t^e  same  aature  with  the  Ejections  iMiich  tytrj 
thief  or  robber  has  to  a  gibbet. 

*  The  insolence  of  the  uatives,  and  that  independent  spirit  which 
endaogera  the  Britisb  power  jn  India,  wise  men  have  not  been  able 
to  discover;  or  they  have  deemed  past  experience  a  better  guide  t9 
its  treatment,'  than  the  capricious  exercise  of  (Uscretionary  power. 
The  peculations  of  collectors,  and  the  exactions  of  officers  in  detached 
commands,  have  produced  the  only  serious  discontents  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  nas  ever  yet  experienced.  And  had  the  soiuces  of 
them,  or  the  principal  chancters  concerned,  been  more  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  supreme  court,  it  is  probable  that  they  never 
would  have  existed. 

'  Had  the  supreme  court  of  Calcutta,  or  the  general  pdlce  of  that 
capital,  bees  established  oq  bad  principles,  their  pernicious  effects 
would  haveaj^ieaTed  long  unce,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  their 
operation.  Tueref  however,  they  are  happily  as  invisible  as  theur 
■Upposed  cause.  Perhaps  no  city  in  Europe  has  increased  more-  ra- 
pidly than  Calcutta  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Ships  belonging  to 
every  nation  are  seen  in  its  harbour.  Trade,  and  every  mercantile 
q>eculation,  has  been  carried  on  with  a  bt^dness  which  appears  never 
ta  have  been  checked  by  any  judicial  iniquity. 

'  Greater  property  than  is  common  in  Britain,  has  been  accumu- 
lated even  by  some  of  the  natives,  and  possessed  with  equal  Security 
with  that  of  the  richest  subjects  in  England.  The  safety  vrith  which 
the  property  of  European  lamilies  is  entrusted  to  the  native  servants, 
is  indeed  highly  to  their  honour.  Fifty  or  sixty,  and  more,  perhaps, 
in  some  families,  sleep  during  the  night  in  the  compound,  or  in  the 
passages  and  verandins  of  the  house,  while  every  door  is  open  :  and 
you  hear  of  much  fewer  bui^Iaries  and  thefts,  than  are  committed  in 
X<ondon,  after  all  that  the  precautions  of  bolts,  watchmen,  and  con- 
stables have  been  able  to  effect.  Were  a  house,  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  servants,  kept  equally  accesuble  in  any  town  of  England,  it 
would  in  all  probability  be  robbed  as  frequently  as  it  contained  any 
dung  that  could  be  carried  away.  And  were  these  subjects  possessed 
of  we.  same  degree  of  wealth  as  some  natives  in  Calcutta,  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  where  they  could  be  more  secure.  In  some,  it  ia 
not  ra^  to  affinn,  that  they  would  have  long  since  been  convicted  of 
incivism,  or  some  imaginary  crime,  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  guilt 
■ — that  of  being  rich. 

'  The  Ayeen  Acbery  is  entirely  silent  about  Calcutta,  which  is 
full  proof  of  its  being  wholly  inconsiderable  in  the  time  of  Aeber. 
The  settlement  of  a  factory  here  was  bo  late  as  16S0,  by  Job  Char^ 
nock.  It  must  have  remained  a  trading  factory  till  some  time  after 
'  the  battle  of  Plwsey  in  1757-  To  have  increased  in  forty  years  in  so 
oohealtjiy  a  spot  to  ite  present  population  of  five  hunditd  thousand 
iouls,  implies  a  degree  of  prosperity,  amidst  all  the  irregularities  of 
Ki  infant  settlement,  that  is  unparalleled  in  ajiy  other  quarter  of  the 
world,'    VoLi.  p.  37- 
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,  Our  2udtor  pioceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  races 
of  inhabitants  settled  in  Calcutta — the  Armenians,  Mt^ul^ 
Greeks,  Portuguese,  and  BannTans.  He  complains  of  the  oura- 
ber  of  native  servants  rendered  necessary  in  every  European  ^ 
milybythe  excessive  subdivision  and  distributionof  employments 
Insomuch  that  a  man  who  cuts  grass  for  a  horse  will  not  fcea 
him.  Surely  a  tax  on  servants  is  the  proper  method  for  com- 
pelling the  education  at  importation  of  attendants  of  a  mor* 
versatile  utihty.  The  loss  of  labour  to  the  state,  incurred  by  tole* 
rating  so  many  needless  mouths,  is  a  great  political  grievance! 
The  idler  is  not  merely  improvident  for  himself  and  ruinous  ts 
his  master:  he  omits  creating  an  exchangeable  value  which  would 
add  to  theexchangeablevalueofevery  other  man's  toil:  thelat)^ 
the  proportion  of  the  industrious,  tne  greater  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry. 

Important  observatbns  are  also  made  on  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  country-bom  children,  as  they  are  called — for  the  de- 
scendents  of  Europeans  by  natives.  "Wnile  Europeans  continue 
scarce,  their  very  bastards  must  be  treated  with  reverence;  and 
an  attempt  made  to  qualify  them  for  the  genteeler  lines  of  life^ 
in  which  they  are  with  difficulty  stationed.  This  difficulty  re- 
sults from  the  absurd  system  on  which  Hindustan  has  been  co- 
lonised: it  has  lutheito  been  usual  to  export  thither  only  gentle- 
men— a  class  of  beings  so  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  that 
scarcely  a  decennium  has  yet  passed  since  they  have  managed  to 
print  me  language  of  the  country.  The  Encyclopedias  com- 
posed at  home,  teach  our  arts  in  the  east,  which,  but  for  the  im- 
pediments to  settlement  exposed  by  the  privileges  of  the  com.- 
pany,  would  half  a  century  ago  have  been  domesticated  there  br 
Voluntary  migration.  To  how  manifold  an  amount  would  all 
the  productions  for  interchange  have  been  long  ago  multiplied 
on  a  system  of  free  trade!  How  multifarious  would  have  been 
the  roads  of  industry,  commensurate  with  the  highest  prospects 
of  mercantile  ambition,  already  tracked,  founded  on  experience, 
and  in  full  activity  I 

The  effects  of  tlie  Hindu  superstition  on  the  knowledge  and 
virtue  of  the  people  are  wpli  discussed.  Surely  the  injurious 
operaticni  of  Uiese  rights  and  notions  is  so  obvious,  that  mis- 
sionaries of  some  sort  should  be  encouraged  to  scatter  the  seeds 
of  a  whpkaomer  morality.  Christianity  in  its  European  form 
may  not  be  well  adapted  for  reception  :  but  a  translation  of  the 
United  GtsptI,  and  of  many  select  portions  of  the  Scripture,  might 
be  circulated,  and  so  commented  as  to  amalgamate  with  what  is 
.innocent  in  their  own  traditional  faith  and  practice.  Real  r^ 
ligton,  like  the  golden  pippin,  is  best  propagated  by  engrafting  it 
on  the  extant  crab-trees.  Our  missionaries  seem  often  to  have  pil- 
ed by  attempring  at  once  the  substitution  of  a  wholly  new  £udl  \ 
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while  only  that  rwnion  which  is  hurtful  should  anywl*re  be 
attacked.  They  have  also  the  fault  of  endeavmiring  to  impress 
those  mysterious  opinions  which  are  inexpressihle  in  any  unso- 
phisticated language,  and  UHintelligible  to  plain  understandtn^s. 
Religion,  to  be  loved,  should  be  associated  with  our  pleasures :  it* 
yoke  should  be  easy,  its  burden  light:  it  was  bestowed  to  make 
us  free ;  nor  did  its  amiable  author  disdain  to  provide  wine  for 
the  marriage-feast,  to  accept  the  offering  of  precious  perfumes, 
or  to  mingle  among  the  fair,  the  young,  and  the  convivial.  Un- 
like those  itinerant  Calvinistic  missionaries,  falsely  called  evaa- 
retical  teachers,  he  himself  was  everywhere  the  harbinger  of 
lestivity  and  joy.  He  solemnly  abolished  the  dull  sad  Sabbath  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  endeavoured  to  connect  his  own  memory 
with  their  glad  national  anniversary  festival.  Such  are  the 
points  of  view  in  which,  to  a  people  excessively  fond  of  a  s.^en- 
Bual,  amnsire,  and  gaudy  ritual,  the  converters  of  the  Hindus 
vould  do  welt  to  present  the  great,  the  immortal  author  of 
Christianity. 

A  passage  interesting  to  the  literary  world  is  the  account  of 
the  historian  Golam  Hossein  Khan. 

*  In  giving  an  idea  of  the  literature  of  India,  I  cannot  omit-men- 
ttoning  Golam  Hossein  Kfaan,  the  late  author  of  a  work,  entitled 
Seir  Irtutakhareen,  or  Viepr  of  Modem  Times.  This  work  is  regarded 
'as  classical  Persian,  in  point  of  style  ;  and  contains  a  civil  history  of 
Hindostaa,  from  the  death  of  Aurengiebe  to  the  year  1781.  The 
biographical  anecdotes  found  in  this  work,  concerhine  many  of  our 
countrymen,  «^o  are  still  living,  renders  it  peculiaily  interesting : 
the  details  of  the  English  conquests  in  India,  and  his  strictuyes  upon 
the  British  government  in  that  country,  convey  the  ideas  of  a  native, 
of  high  character,  upon  subjects  of  the  fjm  importance.  This  work, 
though  translated  into  wmething  like  Enelish,  bya  renegado  Frencb- 
man,  is  but  little  known  even  to  Orientahsts,  except  by  name. 

'  This  Mogul  nobleman  vraa  a  partizan  of  the  present  emperor 
during  his  falfen  fortunes  (  but  like  the  great  Clarendon,  he  delivers 
his  sentiments  with  spirit  and  impartiality ;  and  with  a  force,  clear- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  stile  rarely  to  be  found  in  Asiatic  authors,  and 
which  justly  entitle  him  to  pre-eminence  among  the  historians  of  his 
country.  The  history  of  his  Lfe,  given  by  himself,  is  prefixed  to  his 
volumesi  some  particulars  of  it  I  shall  insert,  for  it  must  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  history  of  an  independent  native,  who  has  displayed 
so  much  penetration,  sagacity,  and  knowledge,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  in  the  goven^ent  of  his  country. 

'  Golam  Hossein  Khan  was  bom  in  Shah-Jehanabad  in  1140  of 
the  Hegira ;  and  being  related  by  his  mother  to  AliverJi  Khan,  the 
future  nabob  of  Bengal,  he  repaired  to  that  province  with  all  hia 
connections.  "  Soon  alter  our  arrival  in  Moonhedabad,  says  he,  for- 
tune began  to  favour  our  family.  Aliverdi  Khan  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Patna,  where  my  father  accompanied  him,  and  where  our 
family  hive  lived  to  this  day  in  affluence,  dignity,  and  sptendoio- : 
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(oT  tbe  iiDusei  we  bought)  and  the  lands  we  acquired  by  purcKate, 
eifr,  or  otherwiie,  during  the  administiation  of  Aliveidi,  tre  to  tiiu 
wty  in  our  poBaeuion.  In  the  year  1188,  I  wai  induced, -unfortu- 
natcly,  to  become  security,  to  a  considerable  amount,  for  a  zemin^, 
who  alnady  owed  me  the  higheat  obligations,  and  from  whom  I  little 
expected  such  a  return,  and  so  much  perfidy  as  I  met  with.  In  coo- 
•equence  of  his  miscoaduct,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  English  govern- 
meiit  to  pay  60,000  rupees  on.  his  account,  which  was  the  sum  for 
whidi  I  had  become  bound.  This  demand  coming  on  me  unexpect- 
edly, I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  jeweb  and  plate,  to  the  amount  of 
S1,(XX)  rupees,  and  to  make  np  the  balance  by  borrowing  it  from  the 
banker.  In  this  way  I  saved  myself  from  the  severity  with  which  L- 
would  have  been  treated  by  the  government  to  whom  the  money  was 
due,  and  from  the  still  more  unleeling  rigor  of  the  aumils,  muttin- 
dies,  and  other  revenue  offioers,  who  seemed  to  wait  with  a  maliciQus 
•ye  for  the  signal  from  government,  to  seize  my  whole  property.  I 
was  obliged  to  put  into  the  banker's  hands,  as  a  security  for  the  mo- 
ney I  had  borrowed,  the  portion  of  land  I  possessed,  and  to  endea' 
vour  to  procure  subsistence  by  some  other  means.  But  I  was  unable 
to  get  any  employment,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest,  and  all  the 
enquiries  which  my  friends  made  in  my  behalf.  At  Ust  it  pleased 
fortune  to  give  me  a  friend  in  general  Goddart,  a  man  of  merit  so 
conspicuous  as  to  need  no  praise,  and  whose  kindness  and  generosity 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  of  my  countrymen,  entitle  him  to  my  last- 
ing  gratitude.  Such  a  character  is  not  often  met  with  among  the  En- 
£hsh  in  Hindostan. 

"  He  was  about  this  time  appointed  resident  at  Chunarghur}  soon 
after  which  he  came  to  Azimabad,  (Patna,)  where  he  made  some 
stay.  Being  an  old  acquaintance,  I  went  to  see  him.  He  had  the 
kindness  to  enquire  about  my  affairs,  and  he  heard,  with  cordial  con- 
cem,  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them.  '  I  am  truly  sorry,  s^d 
he,  to  hear  what  has  happened ;  but  as  I  see  no  likelihood  of  your 
getting  employment  here,  yon  bad  better  come  along  with  me,  and 
we  shall  live  upon  what  we  can  get.'  I  cheerfully  accepted  of  the 
proposal ;  looking  upon  it  as  ilne  of  the  secret  resources  which  Provi> 
deuce  had  kept  in  store  for  me.  I  accordingly  got  myself  ready,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Chunar.  But  on  general  Goddart's  arrival  there, 
he  found  that  the  situation  to  which  he  was  appointed,  was,  in  point 
'  of  emolument,  much  below  what  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and  indeed 
scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  hii  necessary  expences.  This  circumstance 
disabled  him  frum  assisting  me  as  he  wished ;  but  he  committed  to 
my  care  whatever  concerned  the  revenue  matters  of  that  town.  He 
sllotted  also  for  my  accommodation  an  excellent  house,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  himself;  and  sent  his  own  boats  to  bring  my  wife 
And  lamily.  When  they  arrived,  he  gave  them  a  pension  of  SOO  ru> 
Jiees  a  iDonth.  After  behaving  to  me  in  this  very  handsome  manner, 
It  was  natural  in  him  to  receive  my  visits  with  that  particular  di- 
stinction which  he  shewed  me. 

'*  I  have  already  observed,  that  general  Goddart's  income  at  Chu- 
nar, was  much  below  his  expenditure:  in  consequence  of  this,  he  now 
tUteroiined  to  relinquish  hu  situation,  and  get  penoission  to  enter 
t2 
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into  tfre  service  of  Azof  ud  Dowlbh,  having  hnrd  that  that  ptinoe, 
diBsitisfiedwith  hig  old  tn»ps,  had  disnuMed  diem,  and  intendMl  to 
niK  a  new  anny,  the  discipline  of  wbick  he  wished  to  commit  to  the 
chiirgc  of  an  English  officer  of  rank.  My  friend  conceived  that  suck 
an  employment  would  be  more  suitable  to  his  turn  of  mind,  than  the 
Btation  he  held  at  Chunar ;  and  that  it  wpuld  likewise  prove  mon 
profitable  both  to  himself  and  me.  But  -as  he  had  no  acquaintaoce 
Wth  Mr.  Bnstow,  who  was  then  minister  at  Lucknow,  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  make  aiiy  personal  application  to  him  on  the  sub* 
ject.  On  his  aiking  my  opinion  of  the  matter,  I  propoted  that  he 
should  give  me  a  letter  to  another  Englishman,  a  ineiid  of  Mr. 
Bristow's,  to  whom,  by  that  means,  I  should  find  a  ready  introduc- 
tion ; '  and  thereby  be  able  to  sound  him  in  regard  to  the  object  in 
view,  without  mentioning  his  name.  Of  this  he  approved;  and  giving 
to  me  the  letter  to  the  gentleman  at  Lucknow,  M  wi«hed  me  »  »uo- 
cessful  j  Qurney , " 

'  After,  however,  obtaining  the  consent  of  Mr.  Bristow  to  this 
measure,  all  the  views  of  the  general  and  Golam  were  defeated,  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr,  Mid<3eton  as  resident  in  the  room  of  Mr. 


Bristow.  Iliough  this  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  generali 
^om  whose  friendship  he  expected  much,  he  totally  ditapproved  e( 
Ihe  measure.  On  the  lailuic  of  this  scheme,  and  the  appointment  of 
general  Goddart  to  join  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  all  connection  be- 
tween him  and  our  author  was  broken  ofF.  At  a  more  early  poiod 
of  his  Kfe,  he  had  been  employed  in  the  courts  of  AHvexdi  £han,  and 
that  of  his  n^hews,  in  consequential  situations ;  arid  af^r  having  Ttr 
ceived  various  disappmfltments  and  reverses  of  fortune,  he  settled  at 
last  at  Patna,  where,  on  a  sum  of  money  left  by  his  friends,  he  wat 
enabled  to  support  his  l^mily  comfortably.  It  was  there  also,  that 
during  a  period  of  quiet  and  retirement,  he  tells  us  he  Composed  the 
Seir  Mutakhareen.  In  the  same  city,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
he  witnessed  the  massacre  of  the  English,  a  cruelty  which  he  repro- 
bated, but  which  he  could  not  prevent.  He  confeired,  howevet, 
some  oLlieations  on  Mr.  Fullarton,  the  only  penOQ  Who  escaped 
^n)m  that  bloody  catastrophe.'     Voti.   P.  277. 

The  letters  in  the  first  Tolume  are  all  dated  from  Calcutta, 
and  chiefly  respect  topics  of  a  general,  not  a  local  kind :  those 
in  the  second  volume  are  dated  from  the  successive  stations  of 
a  migratory  army,  to  which  the  author  was  chaplain,  and  con- 
tain many  local  particulars  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  thfe 
face  of  tne  country.  In  th^  first  letter,  oar  author  estimates  at 
33,000,000  the  population  of  British  India.  His  remarks  .on 
die  Hindu  husbandry  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  its  improve-  •, 
inent:-but  many  of  them  are,  in  this  climate,  and  with  our  own 
habits,  only  curiojis  as  statements  ©f  f act-r-wholl y  useless  as  les^iis 
of  experience.  In  the  letter  on  travelling  in  a  budgertow  (p.  53) 
on  the  Great  river,  it  is  said  to  be  a  prime  object  to  move  with 
additional  rapidity  iarge  sbaUow  vessels.  Surely  tbe  steam-en- 
%tai  mortn^a  vrat:er.i»heel,  itiight  advantageously  be  substkutod 
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to  the  oar.  And  as  the  French  have  lately  conttived  to  boil 
ioup  by  reUccdng  the  sun's  rays  from  Tarious  mirrorj  on  tht 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  it  is  probable  that  a  steam-engine  could 
m  that  climate  usually  be  kept  at  work  all  day  without  the 
expense  of  fuel,  by  means  of  the  heat  reflected  from  a  move- 
able hollow  hemispnere  or  cylinder  of  mirrors. 

In.  the  account  given  of  the  pearl-flsheries,  it  does  not  appear 
dut  the  natives  understand  the  art  of  producing  pearls  at  plea- 
■ure.  Limixus  ascertained,  that,  by  perforating  the  shell  of  the 
pearl-muscle,  a  pearl  is  in  consequence  produced  at  the  orifice 
ot  puncture.  Almost  all  shell-fishes  can  be  collected,  when  very 
small,  from  the  substances  to  which  they  attach  themselves :  tn 
fliis  minute  state  they  can  be  transplanted  to  prepared  beds,  and 
arranged  at  regular  distences,  soastofavour  their  rapid  and  un- 
Jundered  growth.  Surety  the  pearl-muscle  might  in  this  way  be 
Stationed  m  adapted  pits,  and  bored  at  the  proper  age  so  as  to 
secure  a  pearl  in  every  shell. 

Silk  is  an  article  reared  very  imperfectly,  or  rather  reeled 
very  imperfectly,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  threads  <rf  Piemon- 
tese  silk  are  five-fold.  Five  cocoons  are  flung  at  once  into  the 
boiler,  and  ^ae  utmost  care  is  taken  never  to  mtemipt  this  unr- 
fbrm  size  of  thread :  as  soon  as  one  worm  is  reeled  bare,  an> 
other  is  substituted.  But  from  the  uncvcnness  of  the  Bengal 
^ilk,  it  seems  probable  that  sometimes  eight  or  ten  threads,  and 
sometimes  only  four  or  five,  are  gathered  in  the  same  skein  and 
on  the  same  reel.  By  throwstering,  these  inequalities  are  in- 
deed in  a  great  degree  subsequently  corrected}  but  why  should 
not  the  Bengal  silk  be  brought  to  market  in  as  perfect  a  state  as 
that  of  Piemont  ?  If  the  duty  on  silk  were  wholly  withdrawn, 
and  the  East-Indian  silk  skilfully  put  together,  i(  is  probable 
that  our  mimufacturers'  would  furnish  both  the  South  of  Europe 
and  South  America  with  silk  stockings — a  branch  of  trade  very 
important,  and  as  yet  engrossed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons, 
Orange,  Nismes,  and  other  Frencn  towns. 

An  important  letter  is  that  on  the  distribution  of  property  in 
land.  Great  evils  arise  in  all  communities  from  complex  tenures 
and  uncertain  taxes ;  but  how  can  it  be  hoped  diat  a  nation 
should  reform  the  Mocurrery  system  in  its  distant  dependencies, 
which  still  tolerates  at  homo  the  distinction  between  real  and 
personal,  between  freehold  and  copyhold  property  ;  which  has 
peither  commuted  its  tithes,  redeemed  its  manorial  rights,  not 
softeijed  its  game-laws  ? 

The  following  anecdotes  of  superstition  are  striking. 

•  Religioua  fear  is  alone  capable  of  extorting  cash  from  a  Hindoo"  j 
for  of  afi  the  trials  of  hia  faith  and  patience,  that  is  thi?  most  severe" 
#hich  toui^es  the  purae,  and  the  only  difficulty  the  Brahmin  has  toi 
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cncovnitn'  it  to  thru  a  hit  fingnt  there.  An  obitidate  Hniggle  be> 
tween  ivance  and  piety  w«b  lately  exhiluted  by  a  large  paityof 
MahrUta*^  about  12,000,  who  arrived  here  a  few'months  ago.  The 
Brahmin)  were  oSered  four  or  five  thousand  rupees  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  caravan  i  while  a  larger  sum  wa«  demanded  on  their  part, 
xccompanied  with  a  threat  of  excluding  the  pilgrims  from  the  tioly 
prednctft,  if  it  wa<  not  immediately  paid  down.  Thii  had  little  ef* 
fcct,  tifi  a  Srahmin,  who  knew  his  monJe,  offered  to  cut  off  one  of 
his  thumbs  from  his  hand.  Had  thii  been  the  contequence  of  their 
obe^nacy,  they  roust  not  only  have  lost  their  cast,  but  according  to 
their  awn  creed,  the  blood  of  this  holy  man  muit  have  been  expiated 
by  their  whole  posterity.  Such  sins  of  fathers' are  visited  upon  their 
children,  not  for  two  or  three  generations,  but  ad  infiaittim. 

'  In  comparison  with  such  a  destiny  as  this,  the  sum  demanded 
was  but  a  trifle  j  to  the  good  pilgrims  it  appeared  so ;  and  they  in- 
Btantlr  paid  it  doflm. 

''  Same  of  these  victims  ef  superstition  annually  drown  themselves 
at  the  junction  of  the  streams :  and  this  being  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  offerings,  it  is  performed  with  much  solemnity.  The  person 
who  thus  undertakes  a  journey  to  the  mansion  of  bins,  must  present 
ft  larger  sum  to  the  priests,  than  the  common  herd  gf  pUgiiou.  The 
npi£tT  with  which  the  victim  sinks,  is  regarded  as  a  tolwn  of  bis  f** 
.  TDurable  acceptance  by  the  god  of  the  nver.  Tp  secure  th?  gqwl 
inclination  of  the  deity,  thej  carry  out  the  devpted  persan  to  the  inidr 
die  of  the  stream,  after  havmg  fastened  pots  of  earth  to  his  feet. 

*  The  surrounding  multitude  on  the  banks,  are  devoutedly  con. 
templating  the  ceremony,  and  applauding  the  constancy  of  the  vic- 
tim I  who,  animated  by  their  admiration,  and  the  strengu  of  his  awR 
&ith,  keeps  a  steady  and  resolute  countenance,  till  he  arrives  ft  the 
spat,  ^ea  he  springs  from  the  boat,  and  is  instantly  swallowed  up 
amidst  univeraal  accumations.  Five  or  sis  different  penoos  of  eith«> 
aex,  have,  since  our  arrival,  in  defian(;e  of  nature,  thus  boldly  uatdied 
the  CTDwn  of  martrrdoin- 

*  Burning  a  wile  on  the  funeral  pile  of  hor  buabind,  i*  certainly 
the  most  painful  exaction  ever  made  by  supeiitition  on  human  iB^u>> 
ranee.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  outdone  by  this  more  splendid  effort 
of  fanatical  zeal;  and  drowning  at  Allahabad,  appears  to  have  super^i 

■  aeded  the  (ise  of  the  funeral  pile.  Of  the  latter  I  have  beard  but  one 
Jnstanfe  sinfe  our  arrival  in  these  provinces.'     Vol,  ii,  r.  ^49, 

A  comparison  between  the  expense  of  raising  and  making 
sugar  in  tne  West  and  £ast  Indies  is  made  at  p.  290,  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  oriental  sugar  will  become  cheaper  than 
that  cultivated  by  staves,  who^e  labour,  as  Adam  Smith  has  fuUf 
proved,  ia  always  necessaiily  dear«>  ih^n  that  of  lured  woili^ 
men,  , 

Many  important  projects  of  improvement  are  interspersed 
smcmg,  these  entertaining  and  valuable  letters,  wluch  contain 
much  ftmusement  for  the  gerieral  reader,  and  much  instruction 
worthy  of  the  practical  attention  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
MlJert    They  will  add  (o  the  information  pf  th?  merchanti  tli9 
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farmer^  die  geographer,  and.the  statist.  11)^  mtx  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable;  and  may  be  compared  with  a  dish  of  curry 
for  the  variety  of  their  ingredients  and  the  raciness  of  their  sea^- 
soning. 


Art.  in. — An  accurau  historical  Account  of  all  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  at  present  existing  in  Europe.  To  which  are  pre- 
fixed a  critical  Dissertation  upon  the  ancient  and  present  State  of 
those  equestrian  hutitutionSf  and  r\  prefatory  Discourse  on  the 
Origin  of  Knighthood  in  geniral,  the  whole  interspersed  with  Il- 
lustrations and  explanntary  Notes.  By  an  Offieer  of  the  Chancery 
if  the  equestrian  secular  and  chapteral  Order  of  Saint  foaihitn, 
a  Fo/s.     8w.     18/.  Boards.    White.     180S. 

THE  appearance  of  this  work  is  somewhat  equivocal. 
Though  in  English,  it  is  printed  at  Hamburg,  and  the  language 
is  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Its  original  form  is  not  mentioned,  nor 
is  it  professedly  a  translation.  The  notes  are  added  by  the 
editor-;  but  of  this  gentleman  we  have  not  the  slightest  informa- 
tion. He  seems,  however,  well  acquainted  with  his  subject ; 
and  the  original  author  appears  fully  competent  to  the  historical 
account  he  has  attempted  to  collect. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  lord  Nelson  in  the  glowing  lan- 
guage of  panegyric — we  had  almost  said,  of  adulation.  The  de- 
dication contains  a  short  history  of  the  orders  of  knighthood, 
which  the  author  deduces  from  the  crusades.  Chivalry  was,  it 
is  said,  their  offspring ;  and,  together,  they  are  styled  '  the  pio^ 
lific  parents  of  modem  navigation,  manufactures, ,  commerce, 
arts  and  sciences,  elegant  learning,  and  courtly  politeness,'— ^ 
The  editor  adds  a  commentary  on  these  words,  more  valuable 
than  the  text,  which  we  shall  transcribe,  without,  however,  asr 
senting  to  the  whole  of  the  reasoning.  The  crusadea  un- 
doubtedly gave  a  spring  to  the  human  mind;  but  our  first 
Richard  was  a  troubadour  and  the  flower  of  chivalry  before  he 
saw  the  Holv  Land.  Constantinople  would  have  been  sacked, 
and  the  Medici  sheltered  the  fugitive  Greeks,  had  no  expedition 
to  Palestine  ever  taken  place. 

'  The  cnitadeB,  are  events  unexampled.  Operated  by  the  zeal  and 
pi^cy  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  spirit  of  knight.*  rrantrv,  which,  from 
the  day*  of  Chailemagne,  animated  the  noblei  and  gentry  of  the 
Christian  states  ;  for  upwards  of  six  centuries,  they  have  had  a  maik' 
iag  influence  on  the  destiny  of  Europe.  The  Asiatic  campai^s  of 
the  crusaders,  lasted  above  four  hundred  years ;  and  the  fact  is  not 
less  indubitable  thgm  indisput^le,  that  their  martial  eap^tions  into 
those  remote  regions,  contributed  to  perfect  the  art  of  navigation,  in 
which  the  nordem  nations  had  made  but  little  jffogress.  Prior  to 
the  first  crusade,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese,  wen  the  only  peo- 
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Sr  who  weic  conTCrunt  with  thote  mattera.  Theie  Mj  wan  mtr»> 
ced  al«o  to  the  knawlEdge  of  £uitip«,  many  alimentg  and  utidcB  of 
general  utility,  of  which  she  was  ignorant  .before ;  (vik.  Ihiitt,  ve^- 
tablet,  tpices,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  many  drugi  and  medicual 
plants)  and  thus  laid  the  foundatitms  of  her  tubsequest  manu&ic- 
turet  and  commerce.  The  crusaders  likewise,  gradually  imported  th« 
usages,   the   polite   manners,   and   the   learning   of   Constantinople. 


These,  became  progressively  diffused  throughout  the  various  parts  of 
,  and  were  still  further  augmented  by  the  overth 


Greeks  ;  and  the  fosterine  protection  of  the  Medici.  Succeeding 
princes,  in  Italy,  France,  G«rmany,  and  England,  by  their  liberality 
and  patronage,  have  advanced,  whatsoever  is  connected  with  arts  and 
■deDce^  commerce  and  navigation,  society  and  manners,  as.  nearly  aa 
possible,  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  And  we  mutt  not  omit 
observing,  that  the  troubadours,  and  the  old  romancers ;  those  fore- 
runners of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  our  modem  dramatists  and  novellists, 
are  luxuriant  bnncbet,  of  the  tame  vigorous  and  fruitful  stock.' 
VoLi.  i.xi. 

Many  of  the  orders  of  knighthood  have  been  fonned  bv  sore- 
reigns  )  but  others  have  owed  their  origin  to  nobles,  ana  some 
to  merchants:  the  order  of  Malu  was  founded  by  pilgrims. 
Gennany  is  th«  most  fruitful  source  of  dieie  institutions ;  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  as  iminformed  travellers  would  su- 
Meet  from  the  number  of  crosses,  &c.  which  they  may  observe. 
These  are  the  badges  of  the  prebends  of  chapters  now  secula- 
jiMd,  offices  not  at  present  borne  by  laymen, 

'  It  now  becomes  proper,  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  orders 
existing  in  Europe,  is  not  so  considerable,  as  ia  generally  imagined. 
They  amount,  in  all  to  sixty-six.  To  convince  your  lordship,  of  the 
exactness  of  this  statement,  I  shall  class  them  in  the  following  manner; 
there  are  three  chapteral,  which  elect  their  own  grand-masters,  one 
papal,  eight  imperial,  thirty-two  royal,  five  electoral  and  archiepi- 
•copal,  thirteen  duc^,  or  piincely,  and  four  destined  particulaHy  tor 
the  fair  sex. 

*  In  all  civilized  states,  during  a  period  of  seven  centurieSi  orders 
of  chivalry,  have  constantly  maintaiaed  their  existence. 
.    '  In  such  states,  these  incentives  .to  perform  and  achieve  deeds  of  > 
glory  ;  these  rewards  destined  to  crown  military  valour  and  prowess, 
and  to  recompense  personal  merit ;  will  for  ever  exist. 

'  The  splendid  medal  and  the  gorgeous  chain,  bestowed  by  the 
Batavian  republic — the  swords,  the  battle  axes  of  honour,  and  the 
Uiree-colouted  scarfs,  presented  by  the  band  of  a  cbief-consid-~or  the 
magmficent  aigrette,  conferred  by  the  Ottoman  empire — are  to  every 
intent  the  same,  as  the  ribbon  and  badge,  with  t^ch  his  Britannic 
majesty  invested  your  lord^p  j  or  as  the  one,  which  the  ooble  victor 
of  Camperdown,  received  from  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

'  Even  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  which  breathed  every  spirit,  save 
that  of  courteous  gallanby ;  Wktelock,  the  amb^fWOer  iiom  the 
protectxH-  to  the  «ourt  of  Sweden,  accepted  the  order  of  tbe  amaranths 
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.  from  the  famous  Chiistina.  Her  majesty  invested  him  with  the  en* 
signi,  upon  its  first  institution ;  nor  did  the  protector  express  aaj 
duapprobation.'    Vol.  i.  r,  i^vi. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  is  observed  that 
the  sovereigns  cemented  their  alliance  by  the  mutual  exchange 
of  orders;  and  that  nine  kings  of  France  were  successively  In- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  garter.  This  courteous  and  gallant 
intercourse  seems  to  have  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  refotma. 

-  tion,  the  distractions  occasioned  by  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  re- 
bellion in  England,  and  the  gloomy  habits  of  a  fanatical  protec- 
torate. The  intercoutse  begins  now  to  revive :  English  ofiicerg 
hare  been  honoured  with  foreign  badges  ;  and  the  English  spirit 
will  merit  the  distinction  wherever  it  has  a  field  for  action. 
The  editor  is  mistaken  in,  saying  that  there  Is  no  military  order 
in  England  ;  that  of  the  baCh,  though  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  military  profession,  is  the  usual  meed  of  the  gallant  herOk 
This  compJation,  it  is  said,  is  wholly  undertaken  for  the  En- 
glish traveller  and  the  student  in  modem  history.  It  is  com- 
jiiled  from  the  historical  collections  of  Eichler  and  Archenholtz^ 
particularly  from  original  documents' deposited, in  the  archivei 
of  several  modem  orders.  The  notes  and  illustrations  are  draws 
from  Collins's  Peerage,  Clarke's  concise  History  of  Knighthood, 
and  many  other  eminent  authors. 

Tiie  prefatory  discourse  chiefly  relates  to  the  origin  of  knight- 
liood  %  and  though  some  distinctions,  similar  to  the  ensigns 'c£ 
knighthood,  are  found  among  many  nations  at  different  xn4, 
yet  the  real  institutions  can  scarcely  be  discovered  till  after  the 
return  of  the  crusaders. 

,  The  various  orders  of  knighthood  had  lost  much  of  their  in- 
terest since  the  great  objects  of  their  institution  were  no  morej 
and  they  became  only  an  apology  for  wearing  badges  and  orna- 
ments which  derived  their  chief  value  from  those  who  had.be- 
ibre  been  distinguished  by  them.  This  vras  the  case  with  all 
but  a  few  military  orders  in  different  kingdoms ;  and  of  the 
Older  of  the  bath  in  England,  which  was  generally  considered 
9S  an  order  of  merit,  chiefly  of  military  merit.  The  late  events, 
however,  have  raised  emillation  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  signal 
victories  rewarded  by  these  orders,  have  procured  them  gfineral 
estimation.  It  is  a  circumstance  peculiarly  singular,  noticed  by 
our  author,  that,  while  the  ancient  orders  were  vury  generally 
instituted  as  a  union  of  warriors  to  extirpate  the  infidels,  this 
sera  should  have  seen  an  order  established  by  infidels  to  reward 
their  Christian  allies. 

As  our  author  confines  himself  to  existing  orders,  we  shall 
not  have  occasion  to  engage,  in  any  obsolete  disquisitions.  In- 
deed, to  examine  his  narratives  at  large,  would  be  a  tedious, 
Seuerally  an  uninteresting,  labour.  We  have,  however,  followed 
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him,  in  many  parts,  through  works  rtow  seldom  looked  at",  ana 
whose  number,  were  we  to  quote  them,  would  subject  us  to  the 
charge  of  affectation.  For  the  most  part  we  are  satisfied  with  his 
accuracy ;  but  in  a  few  instances  he  is  not  sufficiently  explicit — 
in  some,  not  sufficiently  full.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  to  con- 
fine his  researches,  if,  in  this  indolent  age,  he  expected  his  work 
to  be  read. — ^We  shall,  therefore,  chiefly  notice  the  modern 
orders,  unless  any  particular  observation  should  occur ;  and,  as 
we  must  have  some  limits,  we  shall,  for  reasons  not  necessarr 
to  explain,  consider  those  only  as  new  establishments,  which 
arose  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  section  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  cnapteral 
orders.  Of  these,  the  knights  of  Malta,  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
that  of  St.  Joachim,  only  exist.  The  last  was  instituted  in 
1755,  and  is  particularly  interesting  as  lord  Nelswi  was  ho- 
noured with  a  high  rank  in  it— that  of  grand-commander.  This 
order  was  instituted  by  mafiy  princes  and  nobles  in  Germany, 
seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tlie  interests  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  was  first  styled  the  order  of  Jonathan,  but 
changed  to  Joachim,  the  father  of  the  Vii^in.  The  history  of 
the  order  is  detailed  somewhat  minutely;  but  we  shall  select  only 
those  circumstances  which  incapacitate  any  one  to  be  a  member  t 
we  have  no  other  account  of  its  chief  objects. 

'  Those  who  are  incapable  of  being  admitted  or  received  as  knights 
tec.  Sic.  of  this  equestrian  chapteial  and  secular  order,  are  as  follows : 

*  Such  as  are  accused  of  blaspliemy;  such  at  are  guilty  of  high- 
treason  ;  rebellion  :  or  felony  to  their  sovereign.  Those  wlu»  desert 
thrir  service  in  time  of  war ;  or  are  cashiered  with  ignominy.  Those 
who  have  acted  contrary  to  every  principle  of  duty,  conscience  and. 
honour.'    Vol.  i.  t.  56. 

Ladies  also  may  become  members. 

•  As  personal  virtue ;  hereditary  nobility  j  and  gentility  of  descent, 
or  extraction  ;  intitle  ladies  to  be  admitted  into  this  equestrian  foun- 
dation and  chapteral  order ;  so,  on  the  contrary  ;  a  vicious  life  ;  cor- 
rupted morals ;  and  disorderly  manners ;  are  an  insuperable  bar.  All 
those  are  formally  and  absolutely  excluded,  whose  conversation,  life, 
and  manners,  are  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  religion,  moraUty,  and 
female  honour.  When  on  Buch  accounts,  a  lady  is  denounced  to  the 
order,  by  a  knight  thereof,  as  having  insinuated  herself  therein  [  (al- 
though her  life  and  conduct  are  such,  as  render  her  unworthy  of 
beinc  received  ;}  then  the  right  appertains  to  the  grand-master,  and 
to  the  general.cnapter,  to  degrade  so  unworthy  a  person  ;  and  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  insignia ;  and  that  without  even  being  obliged  to 
name  the  accuser — Nevertheless,  the  person  so  degraded,  has  a  right 
to  examine  the  protocol  of  the  general-chapter,  to  the  end  that  she 
may  exhibit  her  defence. — ^Thereupon,  the  counsellor  of  justice  is 
obliged  to  plead  her  cause,  and  that  in  the  manner  the  most  advan> 
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t^eoUB  for  her  reputation  and  honour.— Should  a.  however  be  proved 
that  Buch  a  lady  ta  really  innocent ;  in  that  caae,  the  denouncer  Aa!A 
be  named,  and  as  a  calumniating  brother,  shall  be  degraded,  from  the 
order ;  and  expelled  from  its  bosom. — To  accuiationa  preferred,  or 
denunciations  made  by  anonymous  persons ;  by  such  as  are  guided  by 
malice,  or  credulity  j  and  who  are  not  knights  of  this  order,  no  at- 
tention win  be  given. — They  thall,  in  Ma,  be  deemed  false ;  scao- 
daloua ;  and  ill-founded  (  and  treated  as  such.'    Vol  i.  r.  79. 

Piety,  redgnation,  patience,  and  the  milder  domestic  virtua 
of  Anna,  the  mother  of  Mary,  must  distinguish  the  fair  members 
of  this  ordei. 

*  They  must  endeavow  to  distinguish  themselves,  abore  other 
«ramen,  by  the  practice  of  every  moral  and  social  virtue :  and  must 
conscientiously  luUil  the  duties  attached  to  their  sex ;  and  vhich 
especi^y  appertain  unto  them,  as  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses  of 
families.  Inviolable  fidehty  in  the  manWe  state:  tenderness  and 
carefulness,  with  regard  to  the  perwns  and  education  of  their  chil- 
dren: mildness  and  beneficence  towards  their  inferiors  and  servants  : 
and,  charity  and  generoaily  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  ought  ever  to  be  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass of  life,  by  which  they  must  steer  their  conduct  j  and  regulate 
the  whole  of  their  lives  and  actions.  Moreover,  they  are  objiged  tB 
take  the  three  foltawing  vowi. 

'  1.  As  well  in  the  smele  as  in  the  married  state,  they  shall  educate 
children  as  true  mothers  ought  to  do  :  that  is  to  say,  such  as  arc 
intrusted  to  their  care,  in  the  first  instance  j  and  such  as  are  their 
own,  in  the  second.  They  must  endeavour  to  make  them  useful 
■nembera  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong ;  and  must  further  and 
promote  the  education  of  other  young  [leople. 
'2.  Each  ladv  of  the  order,  must  distinguish  herself,  with  respect  ta 

her  apparel,  by  wearin?  none  but  honourable  and  decent  dresses. 
*  3.  Each  lady  of  the  order,  must  avoid  playing  at  games  of  hasard  ; 
and  never  play^deep  upon  any  occasion ;  since  gaming  has  but  too 
often  been,  Sai  still  too  frequently  is,  the  ruin  of  many  (anuliec* 
VoL  i.  f .  81.       , 

Why  is  not  such  an  order  established  in  this  kingdom  i  The 
lady  of  the  highest  rank  in  it  might  properly  be  die  patroness 
and  the  great  example. 

The  only  papal  order  is  that  of  the  golden  spur,  instituted  in 
1559,  and,  as  a  single  one,  we  may  remark,  that  our  author, 
though  he  admits  mat  Pius  did  not  really  institute  this  order, 
does  not  carry  it  properly  back  to  its  source.  Pius  only  restored 
it,  and  gave  the  members  the  appellation  of  Pit  participantes. 
TTie  real  institutor  was  Solomon  Boxhorn,  who  died  at  Ce- 
raunia  on  his  return  from  Syria,  where  he  had  fought  at  his  own 
expense.  At  least  his  monument  remained,  within  the  period 
of  historical  record,  in  the  church  of  St. Peter  at  Louvain,  where 
)k  was  represented  in  the  costume  of  the  order.    He  died  in 
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1*10.;— There  were*once  many  other  papal  ordCTs:  but  non* 
ase  now  in  existence  i  and  they  were  never  highly  esteemed. 

The  third  section  contains  orders  of  imperial  creation.  That 
of  St.  Constantine,  instituted  m  315,  and  St.  Andrew  of  Russia^ 
established  in  1698,  maybe  conadered  as  not  requiring  par- 
tkuki  notice.  The  order  of  St.Stephen  of  Hungary  is  of  a  later 
tiate — fn.  of  the  year  1764 — and  of  superior  rank  to  tfaot  of 
Maiia  Teresa,  though  of  a  lower  zra.  It  is  a  civil  order  %  and 
the  second  and  tlurd  classes  admit  men  df  merit  independent  of 
mk :  the  first  embraces  men  of  the  highest  rank  only. 

The  order  of  Maria  Teresa  is  a  military  one,  instituted  irt 
1757  by  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Teresa.  Tiiis  is  the  order  of 
which  SIT  Robert  Wilson  and  some  other  oSicers  of  the  fifteenth 
li^t-dragoons  are  members,  for  their  services  at  lincelles,  where'^ 
by  furiously  attacking  a  very  superior  body  of  French  troops» 
ihey  rescued  the  emperor  from  being  surrounded.  The  au- 
thor, however,  is  not  aware  of  the  little  intrigues  which  occa- 
tioded  the  first  change  in  the  emperor's  design  of  admitting  these 
ofitcers  into  the  order,  and  the  subatiturion  of  the  honorary  re- 
yard  of  medals  ;  and  we  perceive,  in  the  account  of  the  order, 
that  the  little  punctilio  which  induced  the  knights  to  think  the 
£nglish  ofiicers  inadmissible  is  carefully  passed  over.     The  ex- 

Elanation  vras  admitted  in  consequence  of  the  emperor  repeating 
is,  request  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  in  Russb,  was  instituted 
in  1725,  by  Catharine  I.  Prince  Menztkof  was  the  first  knight. 
This  also  is  military,  and  no  one  can  bear  it  below  the  rank  of 
2  major-general,  tord  Duncan  was  honoured  with  it  after  the 
glorious  victory  at  Camperdown. 

The  order  of  St.  George  of  Russia  was  instituted  by  Calha^ 
tine  II.  i  but  the  members  of  this  order  have  not  been  very  com— 
municaiiTej  and  no  account  is  given  of  it.  We  find,  in  the  an- 
nals of  chivdry,  numerous  orders  decorated  with  this  title — St. 
George  a  grandecrgixi  St.Ceorgeof  Carinthia,  Anstria,Genoay 
Rome,  Germany  and  Ravemia ;  but  whether  the  Russian  order' 
were  taken  from  any  one,  we  know  not.  It  is  a  military  order,' 
and  the  hte  general  Lloyd  was  a  knight  of  it. 

The  order  of  St.Wobdimer  was  instituted  by  Catherine  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  the  preceding  order  of  St.  George.  It  was 
neglected  during  the  short  reign  of  Paul  I,  and  revived  by  Alex- 
ander.    It  is  merely  a  civil  order. 

The  nest  is  the  order  of  the  Turkish  crescent,  founded  by  the 
pand-s?ignor  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  victory  of  Adou- 
lir.  Loid  Nelson  was  first  invested  with  itj  lord  liutchinson, 
lord  Elgin,  sir  Richard  BickertMi,  and  about  800  other  English 
<rfficerB,  in  two  classes,  received  a  similar  disrinction.  It  is  sin- 
gnlar  that  an  order  of  the  crescent  fohnerly  existed,  founded  by 
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Ooilei  of  Anjou  in  the  tltirtesntli,  or  Rcik  of  Anjoa  in  Hk 
£fteendi  century;— but  Igng  since  disused. 

Of  the  royii  orders,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghogt  of  France  (1578) ; 
of  St.Lazarus  of  France{l607) ;  St. Louis  of  France  (I693) ;  St. 
Michael ofFrance(1469)i  ofCalatrava(U56)j  Alcantara(1170); 
StJamesof  Compostella(1175);  St-Jamesof  Montesa  (1317)  j 
of  the  garter,  thistle,  and  bath;  oiF  Christ  of  Portugal  (1319); 
of  Avis  (1147);  of  the  seraphinit  and  the  sword  of  Sweden 
(1331  and  1525);  of  the  white  elephant  of  Demnarlc  (1190); 
of  Dannebrog  of  Denmark  (1219) ;  of  the  white  c^le  of  Po- 
Und  (1325);  of  the  black  eagle  of  Prussia  (1701)-,  of  genero- 
sity of  Prussia  (1685) ;  the  annunciation  of  Savoy  or  &Fdiiua 
(1434);  of  St-Maurice  of  Savoy  (1434);  are  beyond  our  linnts. 

The  order  of  military  merit,  in  France,  was  founded  by  the 
pacific  cardinal  Fleury  in  1759,  The  limitations  of  this  order 
were  curious.  As  the  order  of  St.  Louis  excluded  all  protes- 
tants,  this  admitted  all,  if  in  foreign  regiments ;  hut  a  pri^es- 
tant  in  a  French  regiment,  and  a  B.oman<atholic  in  a  loreiga 
one,  were  equally  excluded. 

The  order  gf  Charies  III.,  or  the  immaculate  conception^  u  a 
Spanish  order  founded  in  1771,  as  a  testimony  of  gr^oitnde  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  of  Charles's  belief  in 
that  tenet  of  his  holy  religion.  It  ranks  immediately  after  &k 
golden  fleece,  and  no  one  is  admitted  but  the  principal  nobilitj. 

W  the  ordCT  of  St.  Patrick  we  have  no  acconnt,  the  king  at 
arms  having  neglected  the  author's  application  for  intelligence. 
Established,  however,  under  our  own  eyes,  and  its  badges  Msom 
on  taost  solemn  occasions,  we' want  litde  information  of  this 
kind }  and  we  shall  prefer  a  short  extract  from  the  conclusion  <£ 
the  chapter  on  the  order  of  the  bam. 

'  To  the  latter'  (sir  William  Hsmillon)  *theH)eraI  arts;  the  pro- 
found sciences ;  the  belles-lettres ;  the  British  empire,  far  his  senricetj 
his  countrymen  aud  foreigners,  of  all  descriptioiu,  for  his  politenet* 
and  unremitted  hospitality :  are,  and  will  be,  under  elemi  otliga- 
tions.  To  this  great  man,  to  this  wise  and  able  nunister  (worthy  of 
-beine  classed  with  the  Dossats  and  Walsinghama,  of  a  former  age) 
Enemnd  is  much  indebted,  for  his  judicious  negociations,  at  the  court 
of  Naplec,  during  an  embassy  of  seven  and  thirty  years ;  the  last  mne 
of  which,  wete  not  less  eventful,  than  of  a  nature  to  require  cool 
judgement,'  consummate  dexterity,  and  intrepid  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  negociator.  The  manner  in  which  a  generous  nation  has  re- 
quited sir  William  Hamilton,  is  an  evident  and  unequirocal  proof  ^ 
^le  high  and  juGt  value  she  seta  upon  his  long  and  faithful  serviceK. 
The  boon  is  not  equal  to  the  deserts  of  the  receiver.  Although  3- 
liberaSy  glanced  at,  in  a  certain  senate,  it  ii  confirmed  to  sir  Wuliafn 

Hamilton  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  dispassionate  part  of  aQ 
.  £uni|>e.     We  say  of  "  alt  Europe."     For  so  long  as  that  gentlemaii 

filled  that  honourable  post,  his  benevolent  exertions  extended  to  every 
iHacign.     Netwithstanding  thij  mission  was  of  so  considerable  dur«- 
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tibn,  sir  Williain-  Hamiltoii  conitantlr  enjoTed  die  confidence,  tfift 
fricodship,  and  the  affection  of  thrir  Sicilian  majesties.  He  wm  e«- 
teemed  and  venerated  by  the  nobility,  and  respected  and  adored  by  all 
dauet,  througtuiut  the  kingdom.  His  countrymen  who  -risited  that 
capital,  could  not  avoid  entertaining  a  due  and  proper  sense  of  his 
iindnesB  and  urbanity.  The  atti  in  England,  are  liliewiae  propor- 
Oonately  indebted  to  air  WilUam  Hamiltrin.  To  bim,  that  country- 
awe*  her  grateful  thanks,  for  the  inestimable  collection  of  Etruscan 
vases,  nhich,  progressively,  have  formed  a  taste,  unknown  before  ia 
that  island.  In  1788,  the  editor  of  thii  work,  in  company  with  the 
Biarquis  o(  Lorn,  M.  de  Saussure  of  Lausanne,  and  two  English 
gentlemen,  vidted  the  gallery  at  Florence.  One  of  the  latter,  oth-- 
KTving  an  Etnucan  vase  in  an  apartment,  eiclalmed — "  theie  ! — 
tbeie  IS  one  of  those  old  pots  and  pans,  for  a  collection  of  which  our 
wjf  parliament,  gave  14000  pound  to  sir  William  Hamilton  t  "— - 
"  Truely  Sir ! "  rcphed  the  superintendant  of  the  gallery,  "  your 
paHiament  was  very  •aiUe  indeed,  in  making  such  an  acquisition. 
Every  branch  of  your  manufactures,  has  benefited  thereby.  You 
bave  acquired,  and  made  as  it  were  your  own,  a  gusto  with  regard 
\o  omaments,  such  as  hath  spread  its  influence  over  every  artickr 
which  cani  or  does  contribute,  to  the  necessities,  or  luxuries  o£j 
lifie :  and  of  which,  comparatively  speaking,  you,  to  a  certain  degree, 
were  ignorant  before.  What  would  Wedgewood — Clay  of  Birming- 
ham—your paper-manufactories,  your  artists,  and  your  artisans,  in  x 
thousand  various  Imes,  have  been,  without  that  collection  \ — For 
every  pound  paid  to  jour  discerning  and  judidous  minister  at  Naples, 
Wedgewood's  manu&ctory  alone,  has  repaid  the  nation  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1000,  for  each  pound  sterling !  "—This,  is  unbought 
praise.  I  know  not,  nor  am  I  connected  with  sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  : 
but,  I  have  lived  long  in  Italy  :  and  no  one  couM  reside  long  in  that 
country,  and  hold  any  other  language.  As  to  all  other  points  i  what 
Pope  said  of  himself,  with  respect  to  the  virtuous  sir  John  Barnard 
lord-mayor  of  London ;  and  to  the  worthy  man  of  Ross ;  I  with 
rqual  justice,  can  apply  to  myself,  respecting  sir  William  Hamilton.* 
VoLiuf.  22. 

*  The  order  of  fidelity  is  Danish,  established  in  1732  by  the 
queen  Sophia  Magdalena,  in  remembrance  of  a  marriage  crowned 
with  unusual  felicity.  &ince  the  year  1770,  the  order  has  not 
been  conferred  on  any  one. 

The  order  of  the  sword  of  Sweden  must  be  noticed  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  received  sir  Sidney  Smith  among  its  mem- 
bers,.in  consequence  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  Russian  war. 
The  author's  eulogy  on  this  able  and  spirited  officer  is  highly 
animated — perhaps  a  little  too  warm. 

The  order  of  the  polar  star,  in  Sweden,  is  compantiyelf 
modem — institute4  in  1748.  It  is  a  civil  order,  and  a  certain 
number  of  ribbons  are  kept  for  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  Sir  William  Chambers  was  a  member  of  it :  Linnaeus 
was  another.  The  order  of  Vasa,  instituted  in  1772,  does  not , 
cS^er  any  thing  very  interesting.    Six  John  Hill  was  one  of  iu 
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earliest  members.  To- this  article,  as  well  as  to  the  former  lists 
of  tiie  orders  of  different  nations,  the  editor  has  added  a  short 
MCoiint  of  earlier  and  obsolete  orders ;  and  he  has,  on  every 
occasion,  added  to  the  value  of  the  work  by  learned  and  able 
disquisitions. 

The  only  Pdi»h  order  which  occurs  of  modem  date,  and 
Whose  abolition  must  follow  after  a  very  short  period  from  its 
origin,  is  that  of  the  late  excellent  but  unfortunate  king  of  Po- 
land. It  was  instituted  on  his  coronation,  in  1763.;  and  as  no 
king  of  Poland  exists,  and  by  the  statutes  the  king  of  Poland 
on  his  accession,  becomes  grand-master,  no  other  knights  can  be 
added. — ^We  are  informed,  in  the  work  before  us,  that  Stanislaus 
was  a  younger  branch  of  an  Italian  family.  Torelli,  the  last 
male  of  the  eldest  branch,  was  alive  in  1792.  This  branch  is, 
perhaps,  now  extinct;  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
name  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  younger  scions  of  a  stock 
famous  in  literary  annals. 

'  As  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  white  eagle,  the  right  honour- 
able George  earl  Macartney,  is  a  knight  of  this  order. 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  comte  de  Rumfbrd,  ib  a  knight  of  this 
ioi^r  [  as  is  sir  William  Neville  Hart.  This  gentleman  was  formerly 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  speech  on  the  royal-marriage 
act,  for  which,  by  Frederick  lord  North,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
his  majesty.  He  lewded  many  years  on  the  continent,  and  succes* 
jively  risited  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  northern  courts.  His 
manuscript  Journals,  are  said  to  contain  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
anecdotes :  and  we  are  informed;  that  his  accurate  description  of 
Rome,  cmnposed  during  the  year  1788  and  still  in  manuscript,  is  well 
z  the  Btter  '        "   '  ...  ,      „■  —>■... 


deserving  the  attention  of  the  curious  and  the  learned.  Sir  William 
Hart  was  long  attached  to  the  serrice  of  his  late  majesty  Stanislaus 
Augustus  Poniatowsky,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate him  an  actual  chamberlain  to  his  royal  person ;  and  was  further 
pleased  to  invest  him  with  the  order  of  Saint  Stanislaus.  This  dig- 
nity wai  conferred  upon  him,  by  a  special  diploma,  bearing  date, 
Wareaw  the  27th  December  1794.*    Vol.  ii.  ?.  105. 

The  Pmssian  order  of  the  white  eagle  was  instituted  in  1701  j 
die  order  of  merit  in  17*0 ;  but  they  do  not  offer  any  very  in- 
teresting subject  of  remark. 

Two  modem,  Neapolitan,  orders  present  themselves  to.our  no- 
tiie,  thatofSt.Januariusof  Naples  (1738),  and  that  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand and  of  merit  of  Sicily  (1800).  The  first  was  instituted 
by  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  III., of  Spain.  General  Acton, 
of  whom  we  have  frequently  heard  of  late,  was  a  knight  ctf 
this  order,  whose  fame,  in  our  author's  opinion,  has  not  equalled 
his  merits.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  and  it  little  be- 
comes us  to  decide.  The  other  Neapolitan,  or  Sicilian,  order, 
wai  established  for  the  admission  of  lord  Nelson  and  the  British 
officers  i  the  profession  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  a 
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belief  in  the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  St.Juiuarius's  bloo^ 
being  indispensable  lot  admission  into  the  former  order.  l<ord 
Nelson,  Suwarow,  Paul  I.,  the  king  of  Naples,  his  two  sonEj  the 
ministers  aod  chief  nobles — in  the  whole  21 — were  nominated  as 
Inights  grand^crosses.  The  second  class  is  limited  to  no  ^xt- 
ticular  number.  Several  of  the  naval  officers  of  this  country, 
who  at  that  time  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  honoured 
by  admission  into  this  class. 

. .  The  fifth  and  sixth  secUons  contain  the  electoral  and  arcbi' 
episcopal,  the  ducal  and  princely,  orders  i  the  seventh,  the  orders 
for  the  ladies,  of  which  two  only  were  instituted  in  Russia  in 
the  last  century.  These  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
duce us  to  enlarge  on  them.  .  The  order  of  the  golden  flcecev 
instituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant, 
and  earl  of  Flanders,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  garter.  The 
account  of  the  ducal  order  of  the  white  falcon,  or  of  vigilance, 
of  Saxc-Weimar,  instituted  in  1732,  is  prefaced  by  some 
*  general  observations  upon  the  present  state  of  learning  and 
die  learned  in  Germany,  and  upon  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection particula^y  shown  to  literature  and  its  professors  by  the 
sovereigns  and  nobility  of  the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar."  These 
observations,  however,  are  very  general,  and  not  peculiarly  valu- 
able. The  order  itself,  instituted  by  tlw  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
prince  of  Parma,  is  highly  honourable.  Many  of  tbe  military 
orders  of  the  German  princes  ate  also  greatly  respected :  some 
of  these,  with  their  dominions,  have  now  merged  in  the  all-de> 
vouring  sovereigns  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  separate  section^ 
is  assigned  to  the  order  of  the  amaranth  in  Sweden ;  a  distinctioit 
thit  we  cannot  explain,  except  that  Whitelock  was  honoured  with 
it  by  its  foundress  Christina,  and  Cromwell  was  not  displeased 
at  his  accepting  it.  Our  author  should  have  remarked,  that 
Ashmole  mentions  that  Christina  established  this  order  jit 
Rome,  after  her  abdication,  in  honour  of  a  damsel  of  whom 
•he  was  fond,  named  Amarantha.  Considering  the  character 
and  propensities  of  Christina,  we  think  this  the  more  probable. 
She  never  was  fond  of  sovereignty  till  she  had  resigned  it. 

In  our  T«view  of  this  publication,  we  have  preferred  a  short 
account  of  what  is  most  interesting  in  it  to  a  few  cavils  on  accir 
dental  inaccuracies.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  valuable  one; 
and,  although  in  a  dress  somewhat  uncouth,  numerous  facts  a/y 
collected  on  a  subject  of  which  no  man  of  education,  and  no 
traveller,  should  be  ignorant.  The  editor  has  added  greatlyto 
our  information  by  many  notes,  in  wtuch  the  substance  of  CBtire 
disquisitions  is  often  included  in  a  few  lines. 
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Art.  IV. — Helcnf^s  Travels  in  Hellani,  Gtrmanj,  and  France. 
( Cenlinuedfrom  p.  369,  cf  our  preceding  Volume.) 

TO  survey  the  mores  aswel!  as  the  urbes  homtnutfi  maltorum, 
is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  a  traveller's  duty ;  and  it  renders  his 
work  more  interesting,  since  in  this  way  he  adds  to  the  history 
of  the  human  mind — teaches  often  what  to  avoid  or  what  to 
imitate-— exhibits,  by  comparison,  the  mistakes  of  his  country 
and  the  errors  of  his  countrymen.  In  a  comparison  of  this  kind, 
however,  strict  impartiahty  can  scarcely  be  expected.  From 
habit  we  overlook  our  own  faults :  from  a  venial,  sometimes  a 
laudable  panJahty,  we  soften  the  harsher  features  of  our  own 
portraits ;  and,  from  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind,  we  occar 
sionally  magnify  those  of  our  neighbours.  This  partial  survey, 
nevertheless,  extetvjs  only  to  common  customs.  The  quid 
deeens  et  decorum  ,■  the  quid  utile,  quid  nsn  —  the  higher  duties 
which  morality  and  religion  teach  and  inculcate — are  nor  within 
the  sphere  of  such  influence  \  and,  in  the  lighter  views  of  the 
.  subject)  error,  while  it  excites  speculation  and  inquiry,  may  not 
be  in  its  consequences  injurious. 

'  I  once  again  protest  I  deprecate  a>  truly  aa  I  despite,  not  only 
the  attempt,  but  the  very  siippoBtion  of  any  desire  to  degrade  the 
people  of^France.  If  I  do  them  injustice,  it  n  not  done  wilfully. 
The  sole  end  I  have  in  view  is  to  excite  all  men  to  inquiry ;  and 
more  than  others,  on  this  occasion,  the  French  themselves ;  as  It 
more  nearly  concerns  themselvea,  and  as  there  are  among  them  men 
whose  powers  of  mind  are  of  the  first  order,  ,aad  of  whose  patriotic  ' 
intentions  and  virtues  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Let  them  rouze 
from  their  present  lethargy ;  not  into  any  of  the  petty  schemes  of  a 
confiisedly  indignant  mind,  in^potently  attempting  to  root  up  evil  by 
dispossetsing  misguided  individuals  of  power;  but,  by-  the  undaunt- 
ed inquiry  into  and  persevering  publication  of  &ctB,  whoever  may  be 
the  individual  they  may  implicate,  or  whatever  the  nation  they  may 
be  thought  to  dishonour.  The  -knowledge  of  these,  being  diasemi- 
nated,  will  be  more  potent  in  the  correction  of  abuses  than  any  de- 
struction of  the  viciotts  monopolies  of  power ;  whi<:h  rqiist  moulder 
away,  in  propottion  as  knowledge  shall  increase  and  morals  improve. 
Where  igaonaca  among  the  multitude  prevails,  tyranny  can  only  sue-  " 
,  ceed  io  tyiduiy.  Exceptions  of  individuals  in  powerr  good  and  ill, 
will  exist ;  but  between  the  virtues  of  the  nation  and  the  virtues  of 
the  goTcniment  ■  there  ever  must  be  an  intimate  relattoii.*  Vol.  ii. 
p.  166. 

The  picture  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians  before  us,  is  certainly 
not  a  fiattering  likeness;  yet  it  is  probably  a  faithful  one.  We 
shall  copy  a  few  of  the  feattires,  and,  holding  the  portrait  be- 
fore a  convex  mirror,  reduce  it  to  a  miniature  sketch. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  various  prolix  quo^ 
tions  from  St.  Foix,  respecting  the  ancient  duels,  and  proceeds 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.2.  June,  1804.  M 
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to  street-orators,  itinerant  jugglers.  Sec.  The  aitttquitiea  of  Paris 
\re*e  siing  in  doggtel  thyme,  intermtjed  i*itti  recitation,  to  fix  or 
recall  the  attention,  ThS  design  of  this  comparatively  (nodern 
minstrel  was  to  sell  his  penny  books,  of  which  he  boasted  that 
copies  had  been  sent  to  the  national  library. — tn  England  we  have 
a  superfluity  of  minute  inventions,  to  save  our  trouble  or  to  add  . 
to  our  importance:  in  France  these  are  few;  and  the  whole 
history  before  us  forms  an  incongruous  mixture  of  splendor 
and  meanness,  of  magnificence  and  .filth,  of  pompous  promises 
and  inadequate  execution.  The  description  of  the  count  de  Ge- 
belin's  museum  is  an  instance  in  point. 


'  By  the  word  Muitiim  my  eipectation*  were  raised:  though  ur- 
accustomed  tb  such  studies,  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  British. 
and  Leverian  muGeums  had  often  given  me  pleasure ;  and  the  tenns, 
in  which  count  de  Gebelin  and  the  estabhshment  uiider  hia  direction 
were  described,  led  me  to  suppose  I  should  see  objects  that  might 
vie  wilh,  if  not  surpass,  all  I  had  beheld.  This  museiim  was  in  la 
Rut  Daathinr,  now  la  Rue  ThionvUle,  opposite  If  Pent  Nnf;  and 
there  he  had  his  apartments.  Being  introduced,  he  first  showed  ub 
his  study }  a  small  apartment  with  a  few  book-shelves,  that  were 
chiefly  filled  with  the  manuscript  volumes  of  his  Monde  Primftijl 
and  other  productions,  which,  aa  the  works  of  an  individual,  were  . 
sufficiently  voluminous:  as  for  the  books  and  authors  consulted,  he 
had  no  doubt  resorted  for  those  to  the  pubUc  libraries  of  -Parts ;  the 
easy  access  to  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  v 

*  I  soon  led  to  the  topic  of  the  museutn  ;  and  he  described  it, 
not  yet  quite  in  the  state  of  perfection  it  was  to  attain,  but,  with  the 
highest  hopes  for  the  future.  I  fouud  the  plan  of  the  institution, 
was,  not,  merely  to  be  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  but,  a  place  where 
Students  assembled  for  the  pursuits  of  philosophy ;  and  with  every 
object  for  this  purpose  the  museum  was  to  be  richly  supphcd. 

.  '  After  this  preface,  we  were  taken  to  the  salodn  itself,  which,  as 
usual,  was  magnilicent.  Superb,  grand ;  and  my  surprise  was  indeed 
great  i  but  it  was  not  at  the  stores  and  natural  curiosities  it  con. 
tained  (  of  these  it  was  absolutely  empty,  a  single  fossil  hone  ex- 
cepted :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  large  hall,  vHth  a  number  a£ 
wooden  benches. 

*  My  daappoittiment  ivat  angry ;  and  my  reflexions,  on  the  na- 
tional habit  of  ostentatious  promise  and  pomp  of  language,  and  on- 
the  alliance  of  the  little  and  the  great,  were  strongly  sarcastic.  It 
requires  great  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  much  just  thinking,  to 
make  us  refrain  from  laughing  at  and  despising  a  nation,  when  w« 
detect  instances  in  which  tfie  practice  and  habits  of  the  nation  lead 
to  the  irrational,  the  ridiculous,  or  the  absurd.  This  instance,  in 
fact,  resembles  ten  thousand  others,  that  intrude  and  force  them- 
selves into  notice  in  France  ;  where  grand  projects  are  daily  fbrmedr 
and  no  sooner  conceived  than  imagined  to  be  ut  actual  existence,  and 
so  described.'     Vol.  ii.  t.  24. 

The  profligacy  of  French  jnanners  has  been  the  constant 
subject  of  the  moralist's  reprobation.    Oo  this  point  the  audior 
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ICnIarges  a  little  too  much,  and  rakes  into  the  disgusting  remains 
of  the  immorality  of  the  former  monarchs.  At  present,  the 
daughters  of  prostitution  are  said  to  be  less  numerous  \  and  !t 
is  not  surprising ;  when  from  a  relaxation  of  morals  a  whole 
kingdom  becomes  a  brothel,  the  professed  inhabitants  of  such 
an  mstitution  are  no  longer  necessary.  Gallantry,  and  incon- 
tinence were  always  fashionable  in  France  ;  and  we  wanted  not 
a  translation  of  the  dramatic  proverbs,  to  point  out  the  gross 
profligacy  of  the  men,  or  the  absurd  levity  of  the  women, 

The  French  demand^  as  a  right,  the  reputation  of  being 
gallant  and  well  bred.  Mr.  Holcroftj  while  he  acknowledges 
the  claim,  undermines  it  by  some  observations  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  Decency — at  least  what  we  would  call  propriety  of 
manner  and  decorum—is  not  apparently  of  equal  consequence ; 
and  our  author  is  so  full  and  minute  in  his  reprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  both  sexes  in  this  respect,  as  almost  to  fall  into  the 
■same  error.  Yet  the  French  authors  claim  also  for  their  na- 
tion this  virtue ;  but,  in  reality,  much  depends  on  cbstom, 
which,  from  habituating  us  fo  certain  language  and  conduct, 
lessens,  in  our  view,  the  impropriety  which  glai'es  disgustingly 
to  a  stranger. 

'  Few  things  tft  more  truly  ridiculous  than  the  afiectatton  of  de- 
licacy. Whenl  hear  a  man  talk  of  hie  smaU  clolhei,  X  imagine  I  am 
in  comftany  with  ■  fool,  or  the  son  of  a  washer^woman.  Real  deli- 
cacy reaulu  from  &  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  usa^s  of  the 
world,  which  bids  us  care^lly  avoid  offending  those  usages;  and 
from  chastened  but  unobtniding  moral  principles. 

*  I  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that,  had  there  never  been  vicioUs  action^ 
there  never  would  have  been  vicious  interpretations ;  and  that  com- 
parisona,  of  delicacy  or  of  decency,  could  not  then,  have  entered  the 
thoughts.  From-Uiia  the  wit  of  caauistryhaB  inferred  that  the  most 
delicate  persons  are  the  most  indecent.  The  doctrine  i^  Sbsui'd  ;  fbr 
it  is  in  duect  contradiction  with  facts.  Delicacy,  without  a^^ta- 
tion,  it  seen  moat  in  those  families  whose  conduct  hat  the  moit 
order,  good  sense,  and  virtue ;  while  our  ears  and  eyes  are  in- 
tuited even  in  the  open  streett,  by  the  profligate  and  the  de- 
bauched. 

'  That  worda  do  tffectually  become  indeUcate,  from  the  vidoUt 
habits  df  a  nation,  cannot  be  more  aptly  shown  thdn  in  the  reproaches 
■  made  by  Voltaire,  and  other  French  writers,  against  the  EngUsh  j 
for  their  daring  to  pronouftce  the  Word  Cuckold,  on  the  stage.  The 
French  have  increased  so  fast  in  gallantry  that,  though  the  word  was 
of  famihar  ute  in  the  time  of  M3im,  St  the  come^e)  of  that  age 
abundantly  prove,  it  appears  as  if,  it  could  not  now  be  listened  to 
-without  exerting  disagreeable  recollections  in  a  whole  audience.  It 
is  of  the  worst  species  of  false  delicacy  to  practise  and  even  to  Blake 

sport  of  vice,  yet  pretend  to  take  offence  at  hearing  it  nuned^*- 
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Like  many  odter  subjects  ckT  discussion  which  occur  in  theae 
volumes,  this  advened  to  in  the  passage  before  us  is  eluded. 
'  -  The  principle  on  which  it  depends  is,  that  the  scrupulously  de- 
licate man  is  (tended,  not  from  the  words  or  the  image  pre- 
sented, but  from  the  associations  which  it  excites  in  his  mind. 
If  that  be  not  polluted,  the  offence  is  trifling  or  pardonable.  - 
Dress  and  fashions  succeed — an  inexhaustible  fund,  from 
which  we  shall  make  no  extracts.  The  present  fashion  of  thin  ' 
drapery,  it  is  said,  was  derived  from  the  ancient  sculptors,  whO) 
not  to  hide  the  form,  represented'the  dress  as  wet.  Our  la- 
dies, to  avoid  the  effects  of  cold,  lessen  whatever  would  prevent 
its  close  application  to  the  limbs.  This  suggests  an  illustrabcai 
of  what'  we  have  just  said  concerning  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  what  we  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  respecting  decency. 
It  \%  no  great  violation  of  decorum  to  see  an  actress  dance  in  a 
male  habit :  let  the  dress  be  the  same,  but  let  her  wear  a  pet- 
ticoat, it  becomes  indecent :  let  the  drawers  be  of  a  light  pink, 
and  it  is  highly  immodest.  The  indecency,  in  the  last  situation* 
can  then  only  arise  from  the  fancy  :  the  person  is  more  con- 
cealed than  in  the  first.  A  similar  instance  is  the  picture  of  x 
girl  in  a  >high  wind,  which  is  much  more  indelicate  than  the 
Statue  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici. 

Education  is  the  next^subject  {  and.  that  of  the  French  is  in 
every  respect  erroneous.  In  their  early  age,  intrusted  to  hire- 
ling nurses,  their  minds  are  left  blanks,  or  imbibe  errorf  which 
no  subsequent  care  can  eradicate.  When  at  length  the  business 
of  education  really  commences,  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of 
the  preceptor — the  variety  of  light  trifling  information  incul- 
cated— give  only  the  semblance  of  knowledge  without  its  sub- 
Mance,  and  enable  the  student  to  chatter  by  rote  the  lesson  he 
has  been  taught.  Even  at  the  public  examinations,  the  questions 
are  said  to  have  beep  previously  concerted ;  and  when  any  one 
;  of  tlie  company  is  requested  to  propose  others,  the  task  is  ge- 
nerally undertsiken  by  some  confederate.  In  short,  every  thing 
is  conducted  by  intrigue.  It  is  well  observed,  that  a  person  who 
can  practise  such  intrigues,  may,  and  prohably  does,  possess 
t^ents,  but  never  can  be  a  man  of  genius. 

Foster-nuTsing,  in  France  as  in  ^gland,  when  the  infant  is 
not  carefully  superintended,  is  liable  to  numerous  inconveniences. 
Neglect  and  filth  undermine  <the  constitution  -,  accidents,  from 
inattention,  injure  the  &ame.  Hence  arise  numerous  instances 
of  deformity,  which  are  certainly  more  general  in  France  than 
in  England.  Death,  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  is  also  more 
frequent ;  and  what  is  of  worse  consequence  still,  the  tempta- 
tiOD  of  procuring  an  elevated  situation  for  their  own  of&prmg, 
will  prohabty,  and  has  often,  induced  nurse'sto  substitute  their 
children  for  their  foster-br9thers.  From  this  cause  changes  of  chil- 
dren are  frequently  the  foundation  of  plays  and  novels,  disgust- 
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>  ing  to  an  English  reader  as  highly  absurd,  since  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  circiimstances  which  can  alone  render  the 
plot  probable.  The  following  anecdote  is  admirably  rebted ; 
yet  it  loses  some  of  its  interest  by  the  incident  subjoined. 

•  Remotuat  was  the  firther  of  a  large  family  ;  and  it  appears  that, 
at  MarKillea  as  at  P»is,  it  must  have  been  the  custom  to  tend  chil- 
dren from  home  to  nur«e.  The  nnne  of  one  of  theie  children,  per- 
ceiving her  end  approJich  and  being  troubled  in  contcience,  sent  for 
her  confessor,  and  related  to  him  that  the  child  of  Jtemauat  had 
died,  that  she  had  substituted  her  own' son,  and  that  this  son  had 
long  been  received  as  the  child  of  Ranouiat ;  adding  ^at  she  could  ' 
not  die  in  peace,  unless  the  confessor  would  promise  her  to  rereal  the 
truth.  /  ■ 

'  Thinking  it  his  duty  bo  to  act,  the  confessor  readily  gave  his  con- 
sent i  and  took  a  proper  opportunity  to  fulfil  his  prcxmse,  by  impart- 
.  ing  the  painful  secret  to  Ranouiat. 

'  The  good  father  had  carefully  cherished  an  equal  afiectiob  for 
all  his  children  ;  and,  as  affection  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  hatn-' 
tual  intercourse,  .a  lepetitioo  of  kind  offices,  the  thankfulness  with 
which  they  are  received  and  their  mutual  exchange,  Remoaiat  felt  no 
less  affection  for  the  youth  who  had  been  imposed  upon  him  as  a  son, 
and  who  had  eniinentJy  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  son,-  than  for 
fais  other  children,  and  the  secret  remained  for  a  time  entirely  with 
himself  and  the  confessor.  ■ 

'  When  his-  death  approached,  whether  he  thought  it  a  duty  to 
make  the  inith  known  or  feared  the  indiscretion  of  the  priest,  he 
desired  his  family  might  be  assembled  round  him ;.  and,  as  they  stood,  t 
j>y  the  bed  aide,  his  memory  busily  retracing  past  pleasures,  his  heart 
aching  with  paternal  tenderness,  and  his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears, 
he  said  to  them — "  My  children,-  I  am  justly  esteemed  a  happy  fa- 
ther :  you  alt  love  me,  I  know  not  whicii  the  most ;  you  love  one. 
another ;  it  is  your  happiness  never  to  have  encouraged  mean  jea- 
lousies, selfish  vrishes,  or  any  unworthy  arts  for  their  gratificatioa : 
you  are  a  &mily  most  happily  united :  will  there,  do  you  think,  cvec 
be  division  among  you  V 

"  Never!   Never!"  was  the  unanimous  cry —  , 

"  There  is  not  one,"  continued  the  dying  father,  "  who  has  not 

Eerfonned  to  ine  the  best  and  dearest  duties  of  a  child ;  and  yet  per- 
aps  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear — there  is  one  among  you,   who, 
it  not  my  child  " — 
"  Good  heavens ! " 
"  One  of  you  is  a  changeling ;  shall  I  say  which  V — 

*  The  question  was  no  sooner  uttered  than,  with  the  sudden  emo> 
Cion  of  reu  union,  and  the  consanguinity  of  a  noble  enthusiasm,  they 
iotcHaced  their  aims  in  a  general  embrace,  deciared  they  were  in 
heart  and  soul  one  family,  would  everlastingly  so  remain,  and  solemnly:, 
cnnjiired  the  father  never  to  let  them  know  the  secret. 

*  To  a  father,  having  such  a  family  and  such  feelings,  this  was 
the  enjoym^t  of  an  age  of  pleasure  at  the  very  moment  of  death. 
He  might  triumphant^  say — Nov 

,  room  for  more.'    Vol.  ii.  1. 1*3. 


'  let  me  die!    My  heart  has  not. 
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*  It  ia  no  uncommon  thing  in  Frenph  families,  when  reproving 
children,  to  frighten  them  by  saying  they  shall  be  sent  away  ;  for 
that  children  so  naughty  must  certainly  have  been  changed  at 
liurae.  A  family  of  young  French  ladies,  in  my  hearing,  described 
the  painful  sensations  they  had  experienced,  when  so  threatened  ; 
and  the  consolation  of  each  other,  when  alone,  by  embracing  and 
protesting  that  they  were  and  ever  would  be  eistere.  Of  the  various 
mode*  and  degrees  of  punishment  to  which  children  are  subject,  how 
few  are  there  that  are  not,  in  their  nature  and  effects,  vicions,  ex> 
ceasive,  »nd  dangerous ! '     Vol.  ii-  p.  1*7. 

"We  have  just  now  observed  that  education  in  France  is' 
trifling  and  imperfect.  Some  of  the.  schools  are  conducted  with 
an  irregular  activity,  a  remitted  attention  ;  and  others  are  altoge- 
ther neglected.  Ye;  visitants,  or  examiners,  are  appointe.d,  and 
the  first  consul,  now  the  emperor,  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole. 
Strange,  that  it  can  be  supposed  possible  for  one  head  to  per- 
vade every  department,  from  the  infant  who  lisps  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  to  the  army  designed  to  over-turn  an  empire — tw 
the  institute-  from  whom  the  discovery  of  new  worlds  may  be 
expected !        ■ 

Some  miscellaneous  chapters  follow,  chiefly  descriptive  of 
.   the  Parisian  populace,  whose  manners  are  not  very  favourably 
delineated,   but  they  are  characteristic  and  interesting.     We 
shall  select  a  passage. 

'  Of  their  gailf  de  caar,  gay  or  lively  hearts,  they  are  ecmtinually 
vaunting  ;  but  are  they  rrally  so  gay  as  they  profess  to  be?  What 
is  it  they  understand  by  gaiety  ?  Is  apropengity  to  talk  and  to  tri^e 
a  certain  sign  of  cheerfulness  ? 

*  If  they  possess  a  calm  yet  habitually  cheerful  mind,  there  are 
signs  of  gloominess  every  where  surrounding  them  for  which  it' will 
be  difficult  to  account, 

'  The  height  of  the  houses  almost  excludes  the  s«n  ;  except  when 
it  shines  directly  up  or  dovpn  a  street.  The  windows  of  the  lower 
Story  are  numben  of  them  guarded  by  brge  iron  bars,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  prisons.  The  portii-cochires,  and  the  courts  to  which 
they  lead,  are  heavy,  and  darker  than  the  streets. 

f  The  furniture  of  the  rich  is  grand,  so  likewise  are  their  hotels 
and  apiirtments.  Cushions  of  down,  with  rich  velverets,  flowered 
silks,  scarlet  damasks^  and  gilding  abound  with  the  wealthy:  but 
they  are  heavy  of  form,  unwieldy  to  the  hand,  and  are  designed  for 
the  use  of  people,  not  muscular,  but,  light  of  ilimb  and  impatient  in 
their  actions.  Furniture  hke  this  and  apartments  so  vast  do  not  ac. 
cord  with  gaiety  that  would  always  be  in  motion. 

'  li)iscontent  is  no  feature  of  gaiety:  yet  discontent  is  the  certain 
result  of  want  of  order  and  economy  ;  and  t  have  never  in  other  na- 
tion* discovered  this  feeling  so  frequently  as  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  French,  wheji  reading  the  countenance  at  rest,  or  of  passengers 
thaj  were  solitary.  They  readily  smile,  but  rarely  laugh  ;  and  when 
the  feature?  are  m'otioiiless  they  are  often  marked  withlwitabihty,  or 
restless  dissatisfaction.        -      ' 
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'THeeacounterof  wntcbediwu  does  not  ciEcite  to  gaiety:  ragged 
and  dirty  clothing,  meagre  frame*,  squalid 'couatcDaacn,  w  ' 


old  age  tottering  under  burthen*,  and  miBery  continually  met  in  -  a 
variety  of  (orrat,  cannot  contribute  to  cheerfulness :  by  being  so  fre. 
quently  seen,  the  emotioni  thus  excited  are  bo  enf^led  as  scarcely 


a  be  felt ;  still  however  they  have  their  efiecti  which  ia  far  indeed 
from  cheering  to  the  heart.'     VoL  ii.  t.  194r 

Suicide  and  assassination  are  not  uncornmon;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Morgue,  the  place  where  the  dead  found  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  river  are  deposited,  is  a  mournful  proof  that 
these  are  no  uncommon  events.  Through  the  whole  of  France, 
the  number  of  suicides  are  supposed  to  be  about  five  in  two 
days.  From  some  facts  afterwards  mentioned,  the  proportion, 
is  certainly  greater,  and  may  be  safely  esdmated  at  more  than 
three  daily. 

The  French  are  tender  and  compassionate,  but  their  feelings 
are  transitory :  tliey  are  passing  gleams — we  had  almost  said 
momentary  meteors.  Their  habitual  carelessness  and  inatten-r 
tion  prevent  these  feelings  from  regulating  their  conduct  with 
propriety  and  consistency.  We  caimot,  hov/ever,  forbear  tran- 
scribing the  following  anecdote  from  this  part  of  the  work. 

'  A  poor  old  man  had  a  dog,  which  he  had  reat«d  from  a  puppy, 
and  with  K'hich  he  had  daily  shared  the  parsimonious  morsel  that 
was  srarcely  eufRcrient  for  the  subsistence  of  both.  By  age  and 
scantiness  of  food,  his  strength  decUned  so  tast  that  he.  could  nq 
longer  procure  enough  to  keep  his  dog  and  himself  alive.  He  would 
have  given  the  animal  away,  but  he  had  no  form  of  beauty,  or  qua. 
lities  that  could  attract  the  attention  and  frieadahip  of  others  ■  and, 
driven  to  extremity,  his  master  took  him  in  his  anns,  tied  a  atone  tn 
,  one  end  of  the  string  and  the  other  end  round  the  neck  of  the  dog, 
carried  bira  to  one  of  the  bridges,  wept  over  him,  kissed  him,  and, 
plunged  him  into  the  river :  ^ter  w'hich  he  went  and  sat  down  by 
the  Gide  of  the  wall,  covered  his  face  with  his  handt,  and  V^^as  seized 
with  the  agonizing  thought  that  he  had  that  instant  wilfully  put  tq 
death  the  only  remaining  friend  he  had  on  earth. 

'  He  bad  scarcely  remained  a  minute,  in  this  diHco;i«alate  sljcte, 
when  a  neighbour  passing  came  up ;  and,  seeing  him  thus,  immediately 
inquired  what  had  happened  i  . 

*'  I  am  a  miserable  and  guilty  wretch,'*  said  the  old  man :  "  I  do 
not  deserve  to  hve  :  there  was  but  one  creature  in  the  ^^rld  that 
loved  me,  and  hiiii  I  have  this  minute  destroyed  '," 

•*  Who  ;  what  Cfeature  ?  And  how  destroyed  f" 
.    '*  My  poor,  my  patient  Fidel  j  that  suffered  with  mfe,  Klii  never 
murmureo."  , 

"  But  what  of  him !" 

"  I  have  thrown  him  over  the  bridge." 

"  And  why, did  you  so  i" 

^'  I  had  no  longer  any  food  to  give  him,  without  ftiBting  mylelf  t 
find  for  that  I  haa  not  courage." 

**  No  food  ?    When  did  you  leave  home  ?" 
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diere  all  Jay  with  Fidel." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  that  Anioine 

"  Returned  ?  How  should  he  return  I 
■tarring,  if  he  had  not  Men  at  Toulon." 

"  So  every  body  thought}  hut  it  wa»  not  true :  he  wa«  taken 
prisoner,  has  made  his  escape,  and  is  now  waiting  at  home,  impatient 
to  embrace  his  father." 

"  My  dear  boy, 

*'  I  have  seen  h 

"  Oh  what  a  rash  wretch  have  I  been  to  drown  Fidel !  I  do  not 
deserve  the  blessing  which  heaven  has  sent  me." 

*  The  old  man  had  scarcely  finished  this  his  last  regret  before  Fidel 
came  running  up,  ai|d.  jumped  into  hib  arms.  The  stone  had  slipt  out 
of  the  noose,  Fidel  swam  to  shore,  md  the  poor  old  man's  happiness 
was  as  great  as  it  was  unexpected.'    Vol  ii.  r.  216. 

Tte  beggars,  the  churches/ processions,  and  state  of  teligtous 
sentiments,  are  next  noticed ;  but  on  these  subjects  we  find 
little  novelty.  In  the  subsequent  chapters,  the  folly  and  cr^* 
4ulitv  of  the  common  people  are  very  properly  exposed.  These 
are]  indeed,  the  weaknesses  of  every  nation,  though  perhaps 
peculiarly  conspicuous  where  so  many  sonrcea  of  information 
are  excluded. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Bonaparte  ?  ettize^,  general,  first  eamul^ 
EMPEROR  !  a  character  most  contradictory ;  a  '  man  of  strange 
fortunes,  the  minion  of  many  centuries,  the  miraculous  progeny 
of  intellect  and,  chance.'  Mr.  Holcroft  follows  him  through 
the  events  of  his  varied  life ;  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  his  first 
period ;  the  treachery,  the  cunning,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  se- 
cond \  till  at  last,  like  every  despot,  he  becomes  his  own  scourge, 
the  victim  of  his  own  crimes.  Irascibility,  suspicion,  mark  Ins 
conduct ;  his  life  is  the  seclusion,  without  the  innocence,  of  the 
moiA;  his  motions,  the  hasty  apprehensive  steps  of  one  who 
fears'in  every  passenger  an  assassin.  The  whole  world  is  his 
enemy ;  he  feels  that  he  has  '  merited  its  abhorrence  :  the 
dagger  is  hourly  uplifted  to  strike  him;  and  conscience  whispers 
that  its  blow  will  not  be  undeserved.  Great  must  be  the 
charms  of  power,  and  he  must  have  felt  them  all,  if  they  can, 
in  his  view,  atone  for  an  hour  of  such  misery.  Our  author  gives 
due  praise  to  his  talents,  and,  having  carefully  examined  his 
brilliant  career,  thinks  that  he  at  times  sees,  in  the  unrelenting 
despot,  momentary  flashes  of  candor,  of  justice,  and  of  gene-  ■ 
rosity.  But  duplicity  the  most  entangled,  suspicion  always 
awake,  irritability  morbidly  acute,  cruelty  ungated  by  the  groans 
of  millions,  ambition  which  bears  not  a  single  obstacle,  hypo- 
crisy whose  thickest  veil  obstructs  the  view  of  each  emotion  of 
the  heart,  are,  from  our  author's  description,  the  most  striking 
-  features  of  this  miiupn  of  fortune.      Bred  in  armies,    early 
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nsing  to  command,  with  little  compunction  respecting  xko 
mesms  of  accomplishment,  his  mind  was  corrupted,  he  over- 
leaped every  boundary,  and  success  followed  bis  steps.  He  has 
pursued  it  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  paralysed  sovereigns  of 
Europe  must  at  last  see  their  own  interests,  and  the  extirpation 
of  the  monster  will  be  the- result 

'  To  those  who  will  not  allow  him  any  one  great  quality,  whM 
diall  be  answered?  Let  them  look  into  history,  and  find  the  man 
under  whose  real  or  apparent  command  actions  bo  numerous,  and  so 
great,  ha?e  been  performed,  and  he,  the  commander,  a  man  of  feeble' 
mind,  irresolute  in  his  conduct,  and  inconsistent  in  his  plans.  Let 
them  scrutinize  the  powers  of  man,  and  prov^,  if  it  be  possible,  from 
fitct  or  from  deduction,  how  it  should  happen  in  timeB  so  dreaiMully 
CNiteatious,  that  debility  could  obtain  and  preserve  the  rule ;  could 
conquer  enemies  abroad,  subvert  rivals  in  power  at  home,  profit  by 
forei^  and  intestine  broils,  overawe  or  reconcile  factions,  change  the 
capricious  destinies  of  a  capricious  people  to  that  which  despotism 
cwts  order,  and  estabhsh  a  new  dynasty,  which,  in  ages  of  greater 
ignorance,  would  long  have  conrinued  pennanent  and  beyond  con- 

'  Truth  is  always  found  between  the  extremes.  Bonaparte  Is  an 
extraordinary  man,  who  has  lived  Jo  still  much  more  extraordinary 
times.  The  grand  events  of  these  times  were  many  of  them  mihtary; 
,BO,  as  it  happened,  was  his  education,  and  so  were  hii  propensities. 
Such  was  the  fortuitous  favour  of  circumstances  that  they  caused  bim 
to  appear  a  prodigy.  A  first  campaign  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of 
hero,  the  second  showed  him  a  god :  he  seemed  to  command  events : 
in  reality,  they  commanded  him  ;  they  were  his  creator. 

'  Early  habits  had  powerfully  concurred  to  fit  him  for  the  fiittire 
accidents  under  which  he  became  placed :  and  this  prC'disposition, 
and  these  accidents,  were  further  aided  by  a  mind  of  such  ardour, 
and  of  such  ^restless  and  proMc  ambition,  that  he  has  beea  hurried 
through  the  various  gradations  which  similar  minds  have  travelled ; 
and  does  and  will  only  differ  from  them  in  similarity  of  fate  as  far  as 
circumstances  have  varied  and  ^all  hereafter  vary. 

'  Sallow  complexion,  length  of  face,  a  pointed  nose,  a  projecting 


chin,  and  prominent  cheek  bones  have  distinguished  the 
nancM  of  lanatics  and  persecutors.  Fanatics  and  persecutors  were 
often  men  of  powerful  minds,  but  violent  passions ;  and  between  such 
men  and  Bonaparte,  allowing  for  times  and  circumstances,  in  physio- 
gnomy, in  talents,  and  in  manner  of  acting,  there  is  great  resem- 
blance.'   Vol  ii.  P.  319. 

-  The  theatre  is  the  next  subject  of  our  author's  description  ; 
and  we  find  an  entertaining,  seemingly  a  faithful,  account  of 
plays,  operas,  and  their  performers.  The  general  criticisms  are, 
perhaps,  sometimes  too  trite  -,  but,  in  a  path  so  frequently  trod- 
den, who  can  expect  verdure  or  flowers? 

The    literary  men   of  France    are    noticed,  we   think,   too 

slightly :    their   talents   are-  not   distinguished,    their   peculiar 

merits  not  &thomed.    Infidelity  and  religion  divide  Aem ;  and 
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this  {4>iIosopfaers>  of  coaree,  are  on  the  former  ride.  Among 
these,  religion  can  only  claim  Haliy  and  Jusneu.  Chenier,  St. 
Lambert,  Volney,  Andrieux,  Morellet,  and  Suard,  are  philoso- 
phers; in  other  woitls,  d«sts-^some  of  them  atheists. 

'  The  intercourse  I  had  with  men  of  literary  fame  was  only  ocra- 
eional :  I  therefore  pretend  to  add  but  little  from  my  own  remark. 
Judgments  lightly  formed  may  be  easily,  but  not  lioneitly,  given. 

'I  met  Sieyet  at  the  table  of  a  ?eDtlemani  who  remdei  in  diiFerent 
apartments  m  die  same  hotel.  He  appears  neither  to  excite  nor  to 
wisli  to  excite  intere»t  or  curiosity.  He  n  of  the  middle  stature,  his 
tige  about  iifty ;  his  dress  is  plain,  his  manners  att  umple,  and  hi*  be- 
liaviour  that  of  a  man  of  understanding.  He  was  neither  reserved 
nor  loquacious ;  and,  if  he  possess  alt  the  cuuning  that  has  beeo  at- 
tributed to  him,  he  has  that  master-key  of  cunning-,  apparent  bank- 
oess,  such  as  while  it  conceals  its  own  secrets  will  unlock  the  hearts 
of  others ;  and  of  the  existence  of  this  species  of  cunning,  so  as  to 
produce  its  full  cfiect,  1  entertain  stmie  doubt.  His  behaviour,  dis- 
course, and  physiognomy,  spoke  a  man  of  much  thought,  quick  but 
silent  observation,  and  consequently  of  great  foresight.  Of  the  de' 
gree  of  that  selfish  ambition,  which  has  sputred  him  to  act,  I  am  no 
judge ;  but  I  hope  and  believe  it  to  have  been  apparently  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  reality :  or  that  it  has  been  cooled,  if  not  killed, 
by  time  and  accident. 

'  I  was  likewise  introduced  to'  Camot,  to  whom  the  same  descrip- 
tion, in  many  respects  would  apply ;  except  that  I  think  him  of 
rather  a  wanner  temper,  though  in  conversation  he  was  more  reserved; 
for  be  was  held  in  great  suspicion,  by  Bonaparte,  as  a  man  known  to 
be  inimical  to  despotism.  Had  I  freely  communicated  my  own  prin- 
aples,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  freely  answered  me  ;  but  it 
woald  have  been  idle  and  obtrusive  curiosity  rather  than  productive 
of  any  good,  and  might  have  exposed  him  to  listeners.  He  firmly 
naintains  that,  though  in  the  directory,  he  was  guiltless  of  revolu.. 
tiorary  blood  ;  his  was  a  different  department.  I  hope  it  is  so  ;  yet 
men  ought  not  to  be  passive  spectators  of  mischief ;  for  that,  in  somo 
degree,  certainly  makes  them  abettors. 

'  The  mind  forms  fanciful  pictures  to  itself  of  mea  at  a  distance, 
famed  for  their  power,  genius,  or  unexpected  prosperity ;  and  I  wa» 
surprised,  when  I*saw  Ri-ueillert-Lipaux,  one  of  the  ex-directors,  to 
find  that,  like  Pope,  he  was  deformed.  He  bears  the  character  of  a 
moral  and  well-meaning  man. 

,  '  I  several  times  met  the  abbe  Gregoire,  who  has  a  bland  and 
,  pleasing  manner  which  may  be  called  a  rnelanchoty  cheetfulnesa. 
His  melancholy  it  is  said  is  increased ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
stitutional clergy,  and  this  superiority  was  crushed  by  the  Concordat, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  4.18. 

Of  some  other  literary  and  scientific  characters  we  have  a 
short  account.  The  prevailing  passion  of  La  Lande  is  said  tQ 
be  vanity.    He.  is  also,  it  is  added,  remarkable  for  hunting  arid 

'  ■  r  spiders  ! 
f  music,  the  account  is  also  unsatisfactory  •,  yet  the  om-  - 
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aic'ian  will  find,  in  the  chapter  dedicated  to  this  science,  some  hints 
which  will  be  interesting.  They  are  so  slight,  however,  that  a 
touch  to  remove  them  fnmi  their  place  may  de^roy  their  value. 
The  account  of  pictures  and  Statues  is,  moieover,  little  more 
than  a  mere  catalogue^  Mr.  Hoicroft  speaks  with  bectmiing  in- 
dignation of  the  condudt  of  the  French  in  their  plunder  of  Hoi-* 
land  and  Italy. — The  following  passage  contains  an  admirahle 
sentimeiit  of  Mr.  Ftasman,  e(|uaUy  just  and  ingenious : 

*  How  numerous  are  tlie  recollections  to  which  both  tlie»e  national 
mUSeuma  give  birth !  I  have  mentioned  the  deep  regret  of  Canova, 
that  Rome  had  been  robbed  of  thoae  monuments  of  genius  from 
which  she  had  derived  splendor  so  great  in  her  decline.  Another 
sculptor,  an  Knglishmsn,  whose  name  ia  dear  to  the  arts.  Flagman, 
•peaKing  on  this  subject,  declared  the  LSocoon,  the  Torso,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  all  the  statues  taken  from  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican, 
seemed  to  have  lost  half  their  magic ;  they  were  no  longer  in  their 
place  ;  no  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon,  the  ColU- 
stfum,  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  and  of  the  proud  republicans,  that 
held  the  world  in  awe.  In  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican,  they  had  a 
grandeur  that,  Id  Paris,  had  utterly  disappeared.'     Vol.  ii.  f.  456. 

The  four  subsequent  chapters  are  miscellaneous.  That  which 
follows  is  a  description  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  In  a  series  of 
little  tours  undertaken  with  a  deceased  artist.  We  wish  that, 
with  die  numerous  embellishments,  some  of  these  views  had 
been  added.  This  subject  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  decorations 
of  the  work  J  but  here  commen<Jation  must  draw  in  the  reins. 
Ample  as  the  plates  are  in  size,  specious  as  is  their  appearance — 
meridng,  according  to  the  author,  greater  applause  than  he  has 
power  to  give — impartial  criticism  cannot  but  detect  errors,  and 
find  much  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  They  consist  of  two  general 
views  of  Paris ;  one  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  two  in 
the  ChampsFlysees ;  and  seven  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries,  with  the  Louvre.  These  plates,  the  author  tells  US, 
are  all,  except  one,  engraved  from  drawings  made  at  Paris,  under 
his  own  direction,  by  a  French  artist :  but  the  name  of  this  artist 
js  concealed  from  us.  If,  however,  Mr.  Holcroft's  opinion  on 
this  part  of  his  publication  be  correct,  it  is  hardly  consistent 
wth  his  usual  candour  to  deprive  the  author  of  his  share  of  fame, 
or  Ae  public  of  the  pleasure  which  is  always  felt  from  knowing 
the  individual  who  is  intitled  to  the  praise  of  genius.  From  tlie 
Striking  resemblance  that  many  of  these  views  have  to  similar 
ones  published  in  the  Cabinet  du  Roy,  taken  from  the  same 
stations,  we  should  feave  considered  them  as  copied,  with  trifling 
alterations  to  keep  pace  with  revolutionary  changes,  if  the  preface 
had  not  distinctly  informed  us  of  the  contrary:  this,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  their  resemblance  to  the  places  they  represent, 
t^Hath  is  suiEciently  accurate  for  thp  general  observer. 
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The  engraving  of  these  views  wholly  derolved  on  die  pul»i 
Ksher,  and  come^  before  as  with  a  more  unet^vocal  and  de- 
cided character.  Hitheno  we  have  only  baen,  accustomed  to 
see  the  dotting,  commonly,  called  chalk-engraving,  manufac- 
tnred,  in  order  that  it  may  be  printed  in  colours  to  arrest'  the 
attention  on  Ludgate-hill  or  in  Cheapside.  Great  pains  hav&; 
indeed,  been  taken  to  corrupt  the  art  of  engraving,  and  make  it 
wholly  snb servient  to  commercial  purposes-,  yet  we  have  not 


Bcen  any  publication  which  presumes  so  much  on  the  retrograde 
taste  of  the  country  as  that  now  before  us.  Captain  Cook'a 
last  voyage  evinced  what  talent  we  possessed  in  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and,  when  well  directed,  what  could  be  produced.  We 
are  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  a  comparison  ;  but  when  the 
combined  talents  of  the  nation  could  be  afforded  to  the  publi« 
ip  a  work  that  wi)l  ever  be  a  national  honour,  for  a  pnce  so 
comparatively  inferior  to  that  charged  for  the  work  before  us^ 
we"  cannot  help  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast,  througb 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  a  parallel  might  be  drawn. 

These  prints  appear  without  any  responsibiEty  of  the  persons 
who  were  engaged,  with  eicepdons  not  worth  particularising  ; 
and  both  figures  and  landscape  equally  mark  the  same  fe«bleiies« 
of  talent,  which  at  once  unequivocally  show  that  no  arti&t  iA- 
ability,  or  acknowledged  reputation,  could  have  been  employed. 
We  learn,  hcfwever,  in  the  true  spirit  of  manufacture,  that  the 
publisher  procured  an  architect-engraver  to  execute  all  the  skie» 
with  a  machine.  These,  from  their  mechanical  excellence,  de-. 
serve  so  much  more  commendation  than  any  other  part  of  the 
work,  that  we  may,  with  propriety,  regret  that  the  trees,  the 
Egures,  and  the  ground,  were  not  worked  in  the  same  loom. 
The  vignettes  to  the  letter-press  are  appropriate-,  and  if  the 
lai^e  prints  had  been  as  well  executed  as  these  smaller,  this  de- 
corative part  of  the  work  would  have  deserved  more  prdse  than 
censure. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  beeil  greatly  entertained  with  these 
▼olumes.  The  descriptions  are  equally  characteristic  of  th« 
country,  the  inhabitants,  and — of  the  author.  In  general  they 
are  too  long :  thsre  is  much  repetition,  and  occasionally  some 
inanity.  The  quotations,  also,  are  too  numerous  and  extensive^ 
yet,  with  every  deduction,  the  work  is  pleasing  and  interesting. 
We  are  carried  to  the  scene,  and,  with  the  talisman  of  the  dra- 
matist, we  witness  the  pains  and  pleasures,  the  delight  and  dis- 
gust, the  enthusiasm  and  discontent,  of  the  author — 

*  Modo  me  Tbebit,  modo  ponit  Athenis.' 
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A'RT.'V.—^Oiservatiens  made  at  Paris  during  the  Peace;  and 
Remarks  in  a  Tour  ^om  Lartdsn  to  Paris  ihreugh  Pkardy,  and 
ta  England  by  the  Jieute  of  Normandy ,-  containing  a  full  De- 
scription d/"  every  Object  of  Curiosity  in  the  French  Metropolis 
and  its  Environs;  a  critical  Review  of  tie  Theatres,  jicters, 
ilfc.  and  e-otry  interesting  Particular  that  ma^  serve  as  p  useful 
Companion  to  the  Stranger,  and  amuse  the  Mind  of  the  Curious 
and  Scienl^c.  By  Edmund  John  Eyre.  8va.  10s.  Sd. 
Stards.     Robinsons.     1803. 

AN  imitatitMi  of  the  often-imitated  manner  of  Sterne  per- 
vades this  whole  book,  and  gives  aii  air  of  affectation  and  un- 
seasonable sentimentality  to  observations,  which,  if  recorded 
with  simplicity,  would  have  had  real  value. '  The  author's 
route  was  through  Calais  to  Paris,  and  back  by  Rouen  and  Dii- 
«Kpe.  He  preserves  an  arrangement  severely  chronological  in  his 
account ;  and  describes  the  curiosities  of  Paris,  not  in  the  order 
of  their  contiguity  or  eminence,  but  in  the  order  in  which  he 
liappened  to  visit  them.  Having  just  accompanied  Mr.  Hol~ 
CToit  throughout  the  same  track,  we  cannot  be  very  particular 
in  our  analysis  of  this  convenient  and  ,  lively  manual.  We 
shall  extract, a  description  of  the  Hospital  of  Invalids,  whicll 
is  very  characteristic  of  our  author's  manner.  , 

'  lliere  u  uirely  no  ettabliehment  more  honourable  to  hnmamtf 
tlian  that  irfiich  offers  an'asylum  to  the  maimed  or  aged  soldier,  in- 
come io^m  in  the  service  of  hii  country.  Thia  Doble  charitable' 
structure  was  planned  by  Henry  JV.  and  erected  by  the  truly  loyal 
nu^nificence  of  Louis  XIV.  This  immense  hospital,  placed  with  a 
Boithem  aspect,  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  plain,  breathes  the  salu> 
brious  air  of  the  adjacent  country>  and  is  well  calculated,  from  it* 
happy  position,  to  preserve  the  health  of  its  valiant  tenants.  Five 
courts  aivide  the  building.  Two  rows  of  arcades  compose  the  centre 
quadnngle,  and  the  dock  of  equation,  made  by  the  noted  Lepautre, 
is  an  object  of  rreat  curiosity,  is  well  as  universal  admiration..  Tha 
exterior  of  the  dome,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  surrounded'by 
forty  pillars  of  the  composite  order,  and  still  retainsi  in  spite  of  the 
destroying  hammers  of  the  Vandals  of  1793,  the  noble  remains  of  its 
elegant  and  majestic  attitude.  The  external  part,  however,  of  this 
edi^ce  I  was  told,  offen,  at  present,  only  the  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness. 

'At  thee 

gwtly  couched  i. _  __ 

"nierc  are  four  refijctories  hung  round  with  picture^,  descriptive  of 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  The  kitchens,  which  are  extensive 
and  clean,  are  remarkable  for  their  immense  cauldrons  and  numerous 
■pits,  which  since  the  revolurion  are  common  both  to  the  officers  and 
|>rivates,  and  no  distinction  is  now  made  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  tfaetr  aUowance  of  food.    The  speedy  and  exact  distribution  of  the 
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platM  and  dishesi'and  the  serving  of  the  wine  in  leaden  pint  measures 
are  done  with  a  rapitUty  which  excites  astonishment.  Each  table  is 
composed  of  twelve,  and  is  furnished  with  soup,  boiled  beef,  a  plate 
of  vegetables,  and  half  a  pint  of  unadulterated  wine  to  ;each  man. 

*  The  church  ia  raked  and  ransacked  of  its  religious  symbob.  The. 
■Itar,  on  which  was  [OTfre]  erected  six  gilt  columns  of  dazzling 'splen- 
dor, is  buried  under  the  dust  of  demolition.  "  We  shall  never  more," 
observes  M.  Mercier,  *' see  venerable  soldiers,  whitened  under  armSr 
worshipping  God  witli  fervor,  and  mingling  in  their  pious  songs  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  this  asylum." 

'  The  temple  of  Mars  (formerly  the  church ),  is  strikingly  superb  j 
in  it  arc  suspended  the  military  tropliiea  which  France  has  ^ned 
iram  her  enemies  for  a  succession  of  years,  amongst  which  are  1800 
■tandaids  taken  from  the  combined  armies  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war.  Many  of  these  ensigns,  pierced  with  numerous  shots,  present 
, marks  of  well-contested  victory  ;  and  it  is  with  the  genuine  feelings 
of  British  pride,  that  I  inform  my  countrymen,  that  only  two  flags  of 
our  kingdom  are  suspended  in  this  hall  of  triumph.  Vain  of  their 
possession,  the  French  have  bung  them  up  in  the  moat  conspicuous 
part  of  the  salfion.  i 

*  The  pavement  under  the  dome  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  it  Is 
formed  of  tessellated  marble,  exquisitely  finisfied.  From  the  top  of 
the  cupola,  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  Paris  and  the  country.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  tpmple,  there  is  an  allegoric  painting,  expressive 
of  the  birth  of  Freedom,  and  the  death  of^Tyranny.  The  painter 
has  exemplified  the  subject,  by  the  representation  of,  a  naked  mat^ 
trampLng  upon  Royalty,  who  nas  the  crown  and  sceptre  broken,  and- 
the  fragments  scattered  on  the  ground ;  whilst  the  monarch,  vomiting 
forth  blood,  is  writhing  in  the  convulsive  agonies  of  death. 

'  The  remains  of  marshall  Turenne,  which  formerly  reposed  in  the 
abbey  of  St.Dennis,  now  lie  entombed  in  this  saloon. 
'  '  The  hbrary,  which  ia  not  large,  was  the  gift  of  Bonaparte.  In 
general,  a  pleasing  hilarity  reigns  in  the  countenance  of  the  mutilated 
loldiera,  indicative  of  content }  and  from  the  decency  of  their  appear- 
ance, the  republic  is  not  inattentive  to  their  comforts.  Under  the 
arcades,  may  be  seen  some  veteran  soldier  leaning  on  his  crutch,  de- 
scribing to  some  attentive  listener,  the  dangers  he  has  experienced  in 
.many  a  hard  campaign,  and  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  his  youth* 
ful  (eats,  hop  on  his  wooden  leg, 

"  Brandish  his  crutch,  and  shew  how  fields  were  won." 
Manyof  the  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers  were  very  pitiable  objected 
more  particularly  those  who  had  served  in  E^pt,  most  of  whom 
were  fine  young  men,  and  many  amongst  them  totally  blind. 

*  What  heart  can  meet  with  these  men  covered  with  honorabfe 
woupds,  without  being  affected  at  the  sight,  and  shrinking  back  with 
horror  from  those  hideous  traces  of  the  cruelties  of  w-~ ' 


'  As  I  was  returning  through  the  court,  I  perceived  a  soldier,  « 
wne  young  man,  seated  on  a  bench  under  one  of-thaarcadesy  ivith  a 
green  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  a  young  girl,  of  a  .prepossessing 
countenance  reading  by  hia  aide  to  amuse  him,  "  Thank  you,  my 
dear  Nannette,"  I  heard  him  say  i  "  your  kindutss^  ia  .spnif  recom<- 
]^DCe  for  the  loss  »f  aiy  eyes."     This  is  a  scene  of  intsr«t,  I  v\a^ 
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■fenA  to  my  IHend,  and  I  will  Iram  the  itory  of  the  poor  bliod 

'  Apptoachhig  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  I  accosted  hira  with  the 
EngEthman'a  usual  ulutatioD  of,  "  Good  cky  "-j-Aj,  'tis  a  lovely  - 
one,  my  NaMnette  informs  me,  but  I  shall  never  (signing  from  the 
bottom  of  hit  heart)  behold  the  ^lorioua  sun  again,  for  t  am  wholly 
blind."—**  But  you  can  feel  its  cheering  wannth,  my  honest  fellow ; '' 
*'  Yes,"  replied  be,  "  as  any  one  would  the  benevolence  of  a  concealed 
benefactor,  it  warms  the  heart,  though  it  may  not  glad  the  eyes." 
**  What  deprived  you  of  your  sight  ?"  **  The  sandy  desert*  of 
Egypt;  but  the  story  can  have  no  interest  for  an  -EngKshman." 
**  You  mistake  our  character,  friend,  an  English  heart  can  feel  for 
human  woe,  and  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  fellow  creature.  Humanity, 
like  the  luminary  above  our  heads,  ia  not  confined  to  one  particular 
meridian^  but  travels  over  the  globe,  and  too  □ftenj'like  the  sun  when 
shining  on  a  barren  rock,  is  repaid  by  cold  ingratitude."  **  The 
zentleman  is  certainly  in  the  right,"  observed  his  female  compaiuon, 
lifting  up  her  black  expressive  eyes,  which  till  then  had  been  cast 
upon  the  ground.  She  appeared  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  beau- 
tiful,  line-sliaped  brunette,  whose  features  indicated  vivacity,  con- 

.  stancy,  and  fidelity.  "  Satisfy  the  stranger,  my  dear  Jacques,  I  dare 
•ay  he  will  lend  an  ear  to  your  story."  "  I  wilt,  my  sweet  Nan- 
nette,  I  will."  He  took  her  hand  in  his,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and 
kissed  it  most  affectionately.  After  hemming  two  or  three  times  to 
clear  his  voice,  he  began,  but  soon  stopped  with  an  excuse,  that  he 
Vas  a  sorry  spokesman.  "  I  could  figw,  you  know,  Nannetle,^but 
I  could  never  tell  a  slory.  However,  I'll  do  my  best ;"  he  made 
another  hem,  and  resumed  his  narration.  The  gin  closed  the  book 
ahe  had  been  reading,  alter  doubUng  down  the  page,  laid  it  on  her 
lap,,  drew  closer  to  tier  lover,  and  stedfastly  looking  in  his  face,  ap- 
peared like  Deademona, 

*'  To  devour  up  his  discourse." 
*'  I  was  the  only  one,"  continued  he,  "  that  escaped  with  life,  the 
dreadful  resistance  made  to  preserve  the  invincible  standard.  My  ' 
brave  companions,  fell  covered  with  wounds,  around  me.  I  fought 
with  the  fury  of  a  soldier  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  I  remained 
for  some  time  akme,  provoking  by  my  threats  the  English  troops,  by  . 
'whom  I  was  surrounded,  but  they  were  too  generous  to  attack  a 
•ingle  man,  and  left  me.  Our  standard  was  carried  off  in  triumph. 
The  sight  made  me  mad  \  I  will  never  be  the  messenger  of  such  dis- 
graceful news.  No,  exclaimed  I,  a  Ufe  of  dishonour,  does  not  be- 
come a  soldier,  and  at  that  instant,  I  raised  the  bayonet  to  my  breast, 
when  the  blow  was  prevented  by  a  British  officer — '  Hold,'  said  he, 
(seizing  my  ann,  and  forcing  the  weapon  from  my  hand]  *  none  but 
cowards  slay  themselves.  Your  country  may  demand  your  service. 
You  may  have  a  father,  mother,  or  some  fond  girl,'  and  here  he  gave 
a. sigh,  '  to  mourn  your  death.  The  brave  are  always' — scarce  had 
he  uttered  the  U^t  word,  when  a  musket  ball  struck  hira,  he  spoke 
no  more,  he  fell  by  my  side.  I  saw  him  stretched  on  the  earth, 
mangled  and  disiigurei  He  was  an  enemy  'tis  true,  but  be  was  a 
■oldier,  and  I  wept  over  him.      I  could  not  help  it.     They  were  the 

'  learn  of  pity,  and  damme,  they  would  not  have  disgraced  a  geoeral. 
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As  I  gazed  upon  his  lifeless  &ce,  the  last  )eaten«  of  his  manly  voice.- 
sounded  in  my  ears — <  You  may  have  sfMue  fond  giri  to  mourn  your 
death.'  At  that  moment  I  thought  of  you,  Nannette.  I  took  this 
locket  of  your  hair,  whieh  I  hate  ever-Worn  next  my  hean,  looked 

Upon  it,  and  wept  like  a  child." 

'  At  the  conclueion  of  this  speech)  the  tender  girl,  overcome  by 
l^r  feelings,  sunk  upon  his  breast,  ^nd  sobbed.  He  drew  a  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  wiped  the  tears  that  ran  jn  torrents  down 
her  checks,  pressed  her  closer  to  his  bosom,  unpriuted  Cupid's  seal 
upon  her  lipg,  and  remained  for  some  time  silent. 

"  Well,  air,  I  was  taken  prisoner,  but  shortly  after  got  my  liberty 
upon  exchange.  '  For  three  months  after  that,  I  never  knew  the  cwn- 
forts  of  one  niglit'a  rest,  never  during  that  long  time  had  my  ck>aths 
from  off  my  back.  Marched  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day,  and 
watched  during  the  chilling  dews  of  the  ni^t.  These  hardshipt*, 
however,  were  common  to  us  all,  and  no  one  murmured.     At  last  I 


lost  my  sight,  the  greatest  cdiunity  that  could  have  happened,  and 
the  only  one,  I  think,  that  could  make  a  soldier  despaic.  I  then  sat- 
musing  all  the  day.  Sometimes  the  distant  beat  of  the  drum,  would 
knock  at  my  heart,  and  raise  my  courage ;  I  would  then  atart  up  in- 
haste,  forgetful  of  my  helpless  state,  march  along  the  room,  till  some- , 
thing  in  my  way  would  force  me  to  feel  that  I  was  blind.  My  wake- 
ful nights  were  spent  in  sighs,  for  I  thought  nay  Nannette,  to  whom 
I  had  been  contracted  bmre  I  went  abroad,  would  scarcely  love  a- 
poor  blind  soldier." 

"  Ah,  Jacques,"  said  the  affectionate  giil,  pressing  bis  hand  to  a-  ' 
bosom,  that  throbbed  with  fidelity  and  love,  *'  that  part  of  your  story ' 
hurts  me  more  than 'all  the  rest.  'Tis  true,  I  prayed  that  you  might  , 
return  home  not  wounded,  and  unhurt.  He  had  beautiful  eyes  to 
be  sure  (turning  herself  round  to  me),  as  black  it,  sloes — no,  they 
are  the  fruit  of  the  black  thorn,  and  I  will  not  compare  them  so — 
they  were  as  hlack  as  Jet,  and  sparkled  with  good  nature.  But  I  loved 
him  for  his  heart,  and  that  he  has  brought  back  as  honest  and  as 
sound  as  ever.  I  can  weave  hair  nets,  kmt  purses,  mend  stockings, 
and  make  lace,  which,  with  the  allowance  of  tlus  house,  wilt  mue  * 
,    us  verv,  very  happy." 

'  The  poor  fellow  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  in  a  low  tone  of 
^thankful  gratitude,  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  you  ! " 

*  At  the  end  of  his  narrative,  I  put  a  trifle  into  his  hands,  which, 
however,  he  returned  with  modest  but  becoming  pride.  "  No,  .sir, 
(obaerved  he,  with  the  warmth  of  a  generous  mud)  I  should  wrong 
my  country  by  the  acceptance  of  your  gift.  It  forbids  her  warrior* 
to  become  beggars,  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers.  Except- 
iny  sight,  to  witness  the  lovely  smiles  of  my  Nannette,  I  have  every  ■ 
thing  nere  I  can  desire,  the  Wife  of  my  hrart,  and  the  reward  of  my 
country!'*. 

'  It  was  once  proposed  in  the  convention,  that  every  centinef' 
■  should  present  arms  whenever  a  maimed  sqldier  passed,  but  the  mo-  - 
tion  was  negatived.  I  wish  that  in  England  some  marked  distinction 
was  paid  to  those  soldiers  who  have  left  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  on  the 
fields  of  victory,  and  to  all  maimed  sailors.  By  heavens  !  I  would 
with  patriot  gratitude  how  with  respectful  homage  to  such  valiant. 
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RUfierera,  6>r  no  title  can  be  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  de- 
fenders of  our  envied  Country ! '     r'.2lSi 

The  catalogue  of  curiosities  is  rather  insufficiently  detailed : 
die  grander  objects  of  attention  are  indeed  set  downj  but  one 
desires  to  hear  more  concerning  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  than 
that  it  contains  principal  woflcs  of  the  first  masters.  It  might 
not  be  worth  while  to  translate  wholly  the  well-made  catalogtie 
iold  at  the  door ;  but  if  the  larger  works  of  the  more  celebrated 
masters  had  been  enumerated,  the  reader  would  more  easily 
have  formed  some  notion  of  its  bewildering  magnitude,  some 
idea  of  the  greatest  collection  of  paintings  in  Uie  world.  Superior 
to  the  glory  of  honouring  the  arts  and  of  assembling  their 
master-pieces,  is  that  of  excelling  in  the  arts  and  producing 
master-pieces.  Be  this  the  nobler  effort  of  British  emulation  I 
A  great  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts  is  the  most 
^sseiltial  condition  of  difiiisive  application  to  them.  Genius  is 
nothing  more  than  excellence.  It  is  with  the  fine  as  with  the 
tulcar  arts — in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  WhO  labour 
at  them,  and  who  compare  their  experience,  will  be  the  number 
of  the  few  who  make  an  xra  in  the  profession.  '  It  is  with  artists 
is  with  authors — a  hundred  persons  must  be  induced  to  attempt 
writing  a  pamphlet,  or  a  novel,  in  order  to  obtain  the  one  in  the 
'  hundred  who  is  to  be  a  distinguished  writer.  Create  and  per- 
petuate a  critical,  a  great  ana  permanent  demand  for  works  of 
the  pen  or  the  pencil,  the  rest  follows  of  course.  He  who  pur- 
chases one  achievement  of  contemporary  art,  has  done  more  for 
die  foundation  of  a  national  school  at  home,  than  the'collector 
of  cosdy  far-fetched  models.  The  Greek  sculptors,  the  Italian 
painters,  had  no  models  but  Nature  herself,  who  surrounded  them. 
An  immense  source  of  dem^d,  both  to  the  Grerf^s  arid  to  the 
Italian  artists,  was  an  idolatrous  religion ;  every  temple,  every 
church,  piqued  itself  on  possessing  at  least  one  good  work  ta 
jM..  Let  our  cathedrals  become  ostentatiously  hospitable  to 
painting :  let  our  church-wardens  become  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  introducing- fine  altar-pieces;  and  art  will  here  soar 
to  its  ancient  glory.  The  profusion  of  models  is  unfavourable 
to  the  observation  of  nature:  the  French ■  painters,  instead  of 
human  figures,  are  too  apt  to  delineate  and  colour  the  antique 
statue^  of  their  gallery ;  but  the  antique  itself  is  corrigible  bjr 
nature. 
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Art.  VI. — Aa  Excursion  in  FtMncf,  md  tther  parts  of  tht  Conttt 
runt  (fRurofti  from  tht  Cessation  of  Hostilities, in  1801,  to  the 
■\Zth  of  December  1803.  Includiiig  a  Narrative  of  the  unprece~ 
dented  Detention  of  the  English  Traiiellers  in  that  Country^  at 
Prisoners  fU^ar.  By  Charles  Maclean^  M.  D.  8w.  Is.Qd. 
Boards.  Longman  and  Rees.  1804. 
DR.  Maclean  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  travellers  whom, 
the  Fr^ich  govenunent  thought  'fit  to  detun  as  prisoners  of  war 
M  the  commeocement  of  the  present  hostilities.  This  unprece- 
deritetl  inh^f^italiiy  was  rendered  doubly  perfidious  bj  the  as- 
Sttrances  publidied  in  the  government  newspapers  or  France, 
that  tiuise  Engli^  who  did  not  withdraw  with  lord  Whitwortb, 
should  continue  to  receive  that  liberal  treatment  which  even 
"war  formerly  did  not  iiuecrupt.  Of  such  baseness  no  other  pu- 
nishment is  now  practicable,  than  to  mention  and  re-mention  itin." 
our  books  of  travels,  in  our  histories,  in  our  treatises  of  public 
morality  and  intecnational  law,  in  the  debates  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  congress  for  European  pacification.  The  French 
have  endeavoured  to  eittend  the  misfortunes  of  war  to  classes, 
hitherto  exempt — to  the  wandering  invalidi  to  the  travelling 
merchant,  to  the  inquisitive  philosopher,  to  the  polished  di- 
lettante— to  alt  their  confiding  guests.  Let  them,  if  they  will, 
extort  f^sh  sigha  from  pain ;  J;mmpeT  with  fetters  the  acti¥e 
limbs  of  industry  \  debar  science  from  carrying  to  its  hive  the 
rich  ^oil  oi  exotic  fio^'cre;  cloy  taste  itself,  by  tying  it  to. 
beauty ;  and  teach  the  world  to  nnstrust  even  meir  sendees : 
be  it  ouis  never  to  imitate  these  barlarians :  the  power  so  ex-, 
erted  can  be  no  object  of  envy.  But  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  Bri- 
tish ministers  to  alleviate,  if  diey  can,  this  diffuwve  suffering  : 
and,  without  inqukina  about  the  abstract  right  of  detsnUon, 
which  cannot  be  definitively  settled  befqre  the  treaty  of  peace>. 
to  oSer  Frenchmen  in  exchange  for  the  English  victims  of  this . 
national  imprisonment.     The  redemption  of  captives  from  the 

SKfuinical  pirates  of  Algiers  is  no  recognitbn  of  the  justice  of 
eir  seizure. 
Our  uithor's  account  of  this  proceeding  is  worth  notice. 

•  In  May  1863,  the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  wen?* 
brought  to  s  close,  and  tlie  BritMh  ambaesador,  lord  Whitwarth,  left 
Paris.  All  British  Bubjecta  ought,  perhaps,  in  prudence  to  ha«e.de-. 
parted  at  the  saiOe  time.  But  some  were  detained  by  business,  and 
some  by  pleasure  ;  and  none  of  them  probably  dreamt  of  meeting 
afterwards  with  any  impediment  to  their  departure. 

'  For  week)  before  lord  Whitworth  left  Paris,  all  the  journals  were 
daily  exclaiming  :  "  Why  do  the  English  quit  France  J  '  What  are 
they  afraid  of?  Can  they  not  trust  themselves, to  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  goreriuneut,  although  their  ambassador  is  going  away?"  This 
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»  preached  witb  wA  zed  by  the  jourB^k,  afl.  notorioualy 
«t  the  diapoution  of  the  government,  that  it  ought  of  itself  to  have 
created  an  alarm ;  but  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  coofeH  that,  not- 
withetaodiDK  my  thorough  conviction  of  the  habitual  treachery  of 
the  parties,  I  allowed  myself,  like  many  others,  to  be  most  completely 
deceived.  Fortunately,  however,  a  greit  many  of  the  English  had 
gone  avray:  and  the  fint  consul  fouod  himself  so  diwppoioted  in 
the  numbers  that  remained,  that  I  question  much  whether,  if  he  had 
known  it,  he  would  have  bcurred  the  odium  of  their  detention. 

'  Be  that  at  it  may,  on  ihe  22d  of  May,  ten  dayi  after  the  depar- 
ture of  lord  Whitworth  from  Paris,  appeared. the  foUowiag  decree ; 

"AS  the  ElngUsh  enrolled  in  the  militia  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  sixty,  or  wio  hold  commissions  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  now 
In  France,  sbaU  be  immediately  constituted  prisotierR  of  war,  to  an- 
swer iar  the  citiaens  of  the  republic,  who  may  have  been  detained,  or 
Blade  ptisooers,  by  the  vessels  or  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
before  the  declaration  of  war. 

"  Parir,  2rf  Prairiai,  jHtr  xi.  22d  May  1803." 

*  Tiut  decree  oominally  only  comprehended  perwini  hc^ng  csn- 
cuesioBs  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  capable  of  being  emx^ed  in  the 
militia ;  i.  e,  males 'from  eighteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  (  for  this  was 
the  colour»ig  which  the  French  goverament  wished  might  be  given 
to  it  in  other  countries.  But  in  reality  it  was  extended  to  peruxis  of 
all  descriptions,  old  and  young,  male  and  female. 

'  It  was  at  first  pretended  that  vromen  and  children  were  eiempted 
from  the  measure.  Against  this  I  can  only  state  the  evidence  of  ractt. 
Lady  Elgin,  upon  applying  for  a  passport)  was  refused,  and  after- 
wards many  other  ladies.  1  have  myaelf  seen  boys  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age  sent  from  one  public  office '  to  another,  and  refused  pass- 
ports, because  Utey  had  not  loriutn  certificates  of  their  ages.  It  was 
the  first  instance  I  ever  saw  of  ocular  demonstration  bemg  thought 
insafficient  to  prove  that  an  infant  is  not  a  boy,  or  that  a  boy  is  not 
a  man.  Had  the  exemption  even  been  general  and  effective,  it  could 
have  been  of  little  or  no  use ;  for  wives  would  not  have  choeen  to 
leave  their  husbands,  nor  parents  to  part  with  their  children. 

■  The  prisoners  in  general  were  sent  to  Fontaineblcau,  Valen- 
ciennes, MetuM,  Nismes,  Verdun,  Chalons,  and  other  places.  They 
were  allowed  a  certain  range  to  walk  in,  upon  giving  their  parole  not 
to  go  away.  In  this  situation,  those  who  haathc  means  of  subsis- 
tence were  not  ill  off.  But,  by  being  removed  from  Paiis  and  the 
other  places  of  their  usual  residence,  to  the  general  depots,  thosej 
who  had  to  derive  their  means  of  subsistence  from  labour,  were  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress,  and  left  to  starve,  some  of  them  with 
IS  famihes  of  children.'     v.  110. 


'  The  executisn  of  this  execrable  decree  was  conducted  in  the 
iDost  loose  and  inconsiderate  manner.  Those  were  sent  to  one'depot, 
who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  another,  as  having  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances in  the  latter ;  those  were  sent  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
deocc,  who,  had  there  been  any  rational  system,  wDuldhave  been  al- 
lowed to  remain,  and  those  were  allowed  to  remain  who  would  have 
t>een  sent  away.  Every  thing  depended  upon  chance,  whim,  and  c^ 
N2 
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pri«.  There  wM  a  total  absence  of  that  polite  consideration,  which 
used  to  distinguish  the  French  people,  even  while  they  were  com- 
mitting acts  of  injustice.  Lord  Elgin  was  treated  with  marked  inci- 
vility )  and  a  deg'ee  of  harshneas,  unprecedented  excepting  in  the . 
reign  of  terror,  pervaded  the  whole  proceedings.  In  remote  ^a.itt, 
where  the  constituted  authorities  think  they  cannot  act  too  vigou- 
Tously  in  the  spirit  of  their  superiors,  there  was  still  more  severity  and 
less  consideration,  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  while  general  Junob 
was  amusing  himself,  keeping  Englishmen  of  distinction  dancing  at- 
tendance upon  him,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  we^,  I  nave 
teen  him  receive  common  soldiers  with  affafailitv,  and  hastent  not  sim- 

Ely  to  comply  with,  but  even  to  anticipate,  tneir  wisbes.  This  nwj' 
B  policy,  but  it  cert^nly  is  not  manners. 

. '    'I  never  met  with  even  a  Frenchman,  who  attempted  to  juitify  . 

'  tlws  decree  of  Bonaparte  upon  any  other  grounds  than  that  of  retalia- 
tion. It  is  in  violence  and  indecency,  in  my  opinion,  second  to 
none,  excepting  that  of  Robespierre  for  giving  no  quarter  to  the  Eo- 
■glisK  With  sorrow  and  abhorrence  I  read,  on  the  continent,  that 
•ome  persons  on  thrs  side  the  water  had  gravely  debated  theqaestion: 
"Whether  quarter  should  not  be  refused  to  the  French  in  the  event 
of  their  invading  this  country !"  There  are  some  questions  that  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  debate  ;   and  this  is  certainly  one  of 

.them.  What!  Is  there  a  man  existing,  of  a  truly  English  mind,  who 
can  think  that,  in  order  to  repel  alt  tne  power  of  France,  or  even  all 
the  power  of  Europe,  it  can  be  anywise  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to 
Buch  unusual,  barbarous  and  disgraceful  means  of  warfare  i  All  such 
propositions,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  a  poorness  of  spirit,  and  a  want 
of  just  confidence  in  our  strength.'     r.  116. 

*  By  a  late  order,  all  the  persons  so  constituted  prisoners,  who  re- 
'  inain  in  France,  have  been  transferred  to  Verdun  and  Chalons,'sonie 
say  into'the  citadels  of  these  places.  They  were  obliged  to  maintain, 
and  to  pay  half  a  crown  a  day  to  each,  of  the  dragoons  who  accom-, 
panied  them  on  the  journey,  £vea  clerks  in  counting  houses  have 
not  been  spared.'     p.  121. 

A  list  follows  of  such  names  as  Qr.  Maclean  could  collect. 
He  himself  obtained  leave  to  depart,  by  presenting  a  mentorul 
on  the  plague,  and  requesting  leave  to  embark  for  North  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  continue  there  his  researches  about  contagion. 
Dr.  Maclean  went  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  and  thence  took  ship* 
ping.  He  well  observes,  that  if  the  metropolis  of  France  had 
been  fixed  at  Bordeaux,  that  country  would  have  rivalled  U8 
probably  in  coinmerce,  wealth,  liberty,  and  colonial  dominion  j 
but  that  having  the  misfortune  of  an  inland  metropolis,  the 
teachers  of  manners  in  France  are  not  the  industrious  and  mo- 
ral classes,  which  cannot  abound  where  there  is  no  navigable 
access;  but  rtie  idle  and  the  needy,  whose  accomplishments  ate 
always  sullied  by  a  profligacy  of  tone,  ruinous  to  public  virtue 
and  to  the  strfjility  of  sound'  laws.  Surely  tlie  new  emperor 
would  do  well  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Versailles  to  Am- 
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bez;  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  will  always  be  dangerous  to 
the  French  sovereign,  by  its  profligacy  and  its  party-spirit,  the 
result  of  excessive  leisure.  Lite  the  Constantinople  of  the 
Greek  empnre,  it  will  continually  be  agitated  by  the  factions  of 
the  inkstand.  Its  iconoclasts  have  braken  the  images  of  the 
Bourbons }  they  will  one  day  discrown  and  break  the  busts  of 
the  Bonapartes.  Philosephy  and  popeiy  are  still  rival  sects,  by 
no  means  disposed  to  mutual  forgiveness.  The  senate  tends  to 
become  an  independent  body,  a  nucleus  of  far-reachbg  and 
hereditary  hosiUity :  it  will  probably  invert  the  historical  phse- 
nomena  of  Rome,  and  contrive  perpetually  to  usurp  power  from 
the  army ;  changing  its  emperors  like  prime  ministers,  and  re- 
suming dynasties  with  as  little  ceremony  as  church-leases  for 
three  lives, 

Bordeaui  has  seldom  been  described;  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  a  part  of  the  satisfactory  account  offered  by  Dr.  Maclean : 
the  wnole  is  too  long  for  insertion. 

'  Bordeaux  i«,  in  population,  the  second,  and  in  commercial  im- 
portance, the  first,  city  of  France,  It  contaJos  upwards  of  112,000 
inhabitantG  j  and  is.  For  an  ancient  city,  built  with  considerable  regu- 
larity and  taste.  It  resembles  Glasgow  in  Scotland  more  than  any 
other  city  of  Great  Britain.  I'here  are  in  some  few  place*  flag  atones, 
which  are  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  towns  of  France.  The 
streets  are,  however,  in  general  very  narrow, 

'  Bordeaux,  on  the  aide  next  the  river,  resembles  a  crescent.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  town  or  eastern  end,  and  the  new  town 
or  Chartrom.  They  are  dividedaa  it  were  by  an  ancient  fort  called 
Chattaa-trompette.  This  fort  is  so  uaeleaa  for  any  purpose, of  defence 
against  an  enemy,  that  it  has  long  been  in  agitation  to  pull  it  dowti, 
in  order  to  beautify  the  town.  Thia  might  be  the  mord  easily  effected 
as  the  price  of  the  materials  would  more  than  pay  the  expence  of 
demohtton.  From  the  delay,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  some  reaaons 
of  state  are  operating  with  the  consular  government  in  favour  of  thja 
worthleu  budding,  which  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  centre  of  the 
icity, 

'  Bordeaux  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  its  famous 
wines :  it  ia  celebrated  aa  the  chief  place  of  a  department,  which, 
during  the  revolution,  sent  many  distinguished  deputies  to  the  con- 
vention ;  and  as  the  country  of  tlie  illustrious  Montesquieu.  It  baa 
infinitely  more  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  than  Paris, 
which  may  be  attributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  benignant 
gesiua  of  commerce,  here  so  powerful  in  its  operation, 

'  la  this  city,  beside  the  qative  inhabitants,  are  a  great  many  fo. 
-  reign  merchants,  of  all  nations ;  but  principally  English,.  Germans, 
and  Americans.  They  reside  for  the  most  part  at  the  Cliartmas, 
which  is'the  quarter  moat  comni odious  for  business,  aswell'as  the 
most  pleasant  to  inhabit  from  better  air,  superior  views,  and  more 
modem  architecture.  Here  almost  all  the  consuls  of  foreign  nations 
te«ide. 
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'  In  frcHit  of  the  Cbartrau  lay  the  ahipping,  at  leaat  -all  die  veud* 
thatai*toading  or  onloadinf,  at  Bordeaux.  Here  the  flag*  of  ahhoit 
all  nations  were  to  be  aeen  flying,  excepting  those  of  En^and  and 
France.  I  say  Fiance,  becaute  the  tcimIb  bekinging  to  that  nati<H) 
were  for  the  most  pftit  dismantled ;  and  if  a  three-colonred  flag  waa 
here  and  there  hoisted,  it  was  scarcely  disting'uiBhable  in  the  crowd. 
The  trade  of  Bordeaux  with  foreign  countries  is  at  present  carried 
on  principally  by  means  of  HTmseatic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Prussian, 
and  American  vessels.  But  the  flag  of  this  Utter  nation  predomi- 
nates. In  December  there  were,  I  am  persuaded,  not  less  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  American  vessels  in  the  river.  Their  speculations  in 
coffee,  Buear,  and  other  colonial  articles,  were  at  first  attended  with 
considerable  profits;  but  this  attracted  so  many  adventuren,  that  tke 
marlcets  were  at  length  glutted,  and  the  vetius  bit  anivtiig,  it  was 
expected,  would  incur  heavy  losses.  Commerce,  as  it  is  carried  on 
hj  the  Americans,  appwa  to  me  in  masy  respects  mote  like  a  lottery 
than  as  it  is  carried  on  in  En^and.  With  us  it  is  a  regular  business, 
in  which  men  divide  their  risks  upon  given  principles)  «0  that  they- 
have  a  certwnty  of  making  a  profit  upon  the  whole.  An  American 
will  more  readily  stake  every  Uiing  on  one  venture ;  and  it  would  not 
•eem  to  he  of  ^  much  consequence  to  him,  whether  in  the  issue  be 
biecomes  a  man  of  fortune  or  is  ruined. 

'  The  Chartram  is  about  three  quaiten  of  a  mile  in  length,  pre> 

'  sentii^  a  regular  front  of  well-built  bouses.  The  end  next  the  Cba- 
ttau-troBiieite,  proceeding  in  a  tttwght  line,  is  distant  about  a  qoaiter 
of  a  mile  from  the  exchange.     This  street  possesses  the  advantage, 

-  uncommon  in  the  cities  of  France,  of  an  excellent  troUair,  or  fl*E- 
,  Mone  pavement,  at  one  side.  On  the  other  aide  ate  the  whaffs.  The 
filling  of  casks  with  wine,  brandy,  olives,  &c.  rolling  them  to  and 
from  the  wharfs,  heading  them  ;  the  nailing  of  boxes  Tiill  of  prunes, 
raisins  and  other  fruits,  together  with  the  constant  noise  of  people  la., 
bouring  in  various  vocations,  fill  the  mind  with  pleasant  idos  of  ac- 
tive industry  and  useful  commerce.  In  many  an  irksome  w^  nduch  , 
J  took  along  the  Chartrmu,  durinv  mj  detention  at  Bordeaux,  the 
languages  which  were  n>ok«i  on  all  rides,  made  me  sometimes  doubt- 
ful whether  I  was  not  m  Hamburg  or  in  London,  rather  than  in  a 
town  of  Frarlce.'     p.  185. 

,  The  expediency  of  instituting  fairs  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
retrogradation  of  commerce  throughout  France.  Whererer  the 
habitual  demand  fox  articles  is  msuScient  to  recompeMe  a 
storekeeper,  he  naturally  desists  from  exposing  them  for  sale. 
In  this  case  it  may  sometimes  answer,  to  metropolitan  or  distant 
shopkeepers,  to  come  annually,  or  ofiener,  with  an  assortment 
'of  such  articles  as  are  too  little  wanted  to  be  always  vendiMe.  In 
♦illages  such  fairs  are  neceaaary ;  the  demand  of  the  place  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  glass  and  china  shop,  a  haYd-ware  and 
cutlery  shop,  &c. :  these  things,  therefore,  are  brought  once  ot 
twice  a  year  fixjm  the  larger  towns.  But  that  large  tovna 
should  want  fairsj  that  the  purchase  of  the  wine,  com,  oH,  vbA 
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'Iratter  of  the  Tillage,  should  not  hxre  gotten  into  a  re^ar  train, 
but  be  annually  to  be  bought  by  the  merti^nt,  is  surely  Bympto- 
matic  of  narrow  capitals  and  timid  routine,  and  defective  com- 
petition among  the  wholesale  buyers.  The  trading  interest  of 
France  is  half  a  century  behindhand  in  all  its  forms  of  inter- 
course. 

Dr.  Maclean's  excursion  contains  less  topography  than  is  usual 
■in  books  of  travels  ;  but  it  includes  may  political  o^wemtions 
not  elsewhere  recorded,  which  render  it  raluabte.  There  is  mudh 
egotism  in  the  vohmie. '  The  doctor's- personal  and  professional 
anairs  occupy  excessive  space. 


Art.  VII. — Sketch  of  the  early  Hiit^  of  the  Cymry,  or  Ancieat 
'  Britons,  from  the  Tear  700,  befrre  Christ,  to  A.  D.  SOO. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  Roberts,    A.  M.    Ufc.   ,  8w.     5s.     Boards- 


By  tt 
Willi 


THE  controversies  of  the  Welsh  antiquaries  too  much  re- 
Mmble  those  of  popish  theologians :  they  appeal  to  documents 
not  extant  in  the  vulgar  tongue  }  and  diey  state  their  inferences 
with  a  positive  boldness  which  provokes  a  disposition  to  doubt, 
while  it  withholds  the  means  of  refutation.  , 

The  first  remarkable  document  produced  by  Mr.  Roberts,  is  ■ 
a  patsage  of  Taliesia,  relative  to  the  original  colonisation  of 
this  isl^.  Could  the  first  colonists  write  ?  Did  they  be- 
queath records  which  endured  to  the  age  of  Taliesin  ?  Is  his 
Kcount  of  the  information  contained  in  them  pure,  or  emhel- 
liahed  ?  Are  the  words  of  Taliesin,  or  those  of  the  transcribers, 
of  the  repeaters  of  his  poems,  remaining  ?  Or  have  poems 
been  forged  in  his  name,  as  in  that  of  Merlin,  during  the 
twelfth  century  ? 

*  According  to  these  the  colony  of  the  Cymry  or  Britons,  which 
&Bt  took  posse ssion  of  thia  island,  came  originaUy  from  Asia.  In  a 
poeco  of  Taliesin,  which  is  called  The  Appeasing  of  IJudd,  the  fol- 
■towiug  very  singular  passage  occun, 

'  Llwyth  Iliaws,  anuawB  ei  benwerys, 

DygoreKvnan  Prydain,  prif  fen  ynys, 

Gwyr  gwlad  yr  Asia,  a  gwlad  Gafis  {' 

Pobl  pwyllad  enwir,  eu  tlr  ni  wys, 

Famen  gorwyreis  herwydd  Mans  j 

Amlaes  ei  peisiau,  pwy  ei  hefelys  J 

A  phwyllad  dyfyner,  ober  efnig 

EuFopa. 
.  *  A  nui)ien>UB  n^e,  fierce  they  are  said  to  have  been, 
Were  thy  cwiginal  coloDists,  Bntain>  hrst  of  iske, 
Natives  of  a  country  in  Asia,  and  the  country  of  Gatk ; 
Said  to  have  been  a  skilful  people,  but  the  district  is  unkoowo 
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WHch  wai  mother  to  thcK  childrcni  warfike  adventuren  on  die 

Clad  in  their  long  dregs,  who  could  equal  them  \  \ 

Their  skill  is  celebrated,  they  were  the  dread 

Of  Europe.  . 

•  In  these  few  bnes  the  poet  has  given  the  peculiarities  of  natic^tal 
character  and  diess,  and  the  origin  of  the  nation,  as  far  as  he  was 
able  trf  trace  it.  The  character  of  the  nation,  us  warlike  adventurer* 
mi  the  tea,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  however  opinion  as  to  the 
mode,  Biay  since  hare  varied,  every  Briton  will  with  pleasure  find  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  poet  as  marking  a  naval  superiority  in- 
herited by  Britain;  and  it  is  that  of  the  present  times,  that  it  never 
was  more  justly  or  more  gloriottsly  asserted.  .   . . 

'  As  to  the  particular  part  of  Asia,  from  which  the  first  colony 
came  to  Britain,  the  poet  candidly  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  al^ 
to  point  it  out  exactly  \  though  he  endeavours  to  do  so  in  sotpe  de- 
gree  by  the  pame  tJatis.'     p.  19. 

There  is  no  Asiatic  city  of  tlie  name :  perhaps  Gades  or 
Cadiz,  whence  the  Silures  may  have  come,  is  intended. 

Mr.  Roberts  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Cimmerians  is  conformable  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and 
of  Herodotus.  Curious  passages  from  the  Triads  are  th^n 
brought  out. 

'  Thus  far  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geographer'is  express  as  to 
the  route  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  from  hence  the  Triads  complete  it 
to  their  ultimate  stations  in  Britain  and  Arin»rica.  "  The  original 
Cymry "  says  the  Triad  "  came  from  DefFrobant,  over  the  Hazy 
Sea,  to  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  to  Armorica,  where  they  have  re- 
mained."   Triad  4. 

'  The  haze  of  the  German  Ocean  (the  sea  here  intended)  is,  lun- 
'  derstand,  well  known  to  mariners }  and  as  the  Cymry  crossed  this  ocean 
it  confirms  the  position  that  the  Cymry,  Cimbn,  and  Cimmerians 
were  originally  one  and'  the  same  people.  Upon  their  landing  in 
Britain  they  found  the  island  uninhabiteo,  and  took  a  foirnal  possessioa 
of  it  as  of  original  occupation  and  right';  a  claim  which  the  Triads 
carefully  inculcate  by  frequent  repetition  of  this  title  as  peculiar  to 
the  nation.  The  description  given  of  the  islanfl  at  that  time  is,  that 
it  was  full  of  bears,  wolves^  and  of  two  other  species  of  animals  de- 
nominated by  the  Triadi  efainc  and  ychain  banog.  OfJ:hese  the 
former  is  In  use  to  signify  beavers.  Ail  that  can  be  rehed  upon  as 
to  the  signification,  is  that  they  were  amphibious  animals.  .  The 
meaning  of  the  latter  is  lost.  Literally  translated  it  would  be.(Ae 
escH  taith  high  prominence,  probably  some  species  of  the  buffalo.  The 
island  itself  is  said  to  have  had  three  names.  The  first  Y  Fel  Ynys, 
or  the  Honey  Island  :  then  Clas  Meiddin  or  Meityn,  the  roeiy  or 
•aiatcT-guardeil  Iiland ;  which  was  the  name  when  the  first  colony 
settled  on  it,  under  Hu  thi  Mighty  :  the  third  and  last  name,  which  it 
has  since  retained,  is  that  of  Prydain,  or  Britain,  having  been  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  chief  of  that  name,  who  is  celebrated  for  having 
given  the  settlement  a  regular  form.  '      .     - 
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»  Of  the  chief  who  imt  colonued  the  ieknd,  the  Tri»d»  hawbeea 
very  panicular  in  their  descriptiMii.  and  the  high  scnie  of  his  virtues, 
and  his  fortitude,  appears  to  have  deified  him  in  lucceeding  agea ;  an 
konour  MUtaUe  to  the  ideas  of  he^heniam,  and  as  such,  the  nighest 
testimony  of  his  people's  veDeratjon  for  hia  memoiy.  To  auch  ideal 
vre  must  refer  if  we  wish  to  estimate  a  chaiactcr  according  to  it* 
merits ;  and  if  in  the  present  instance  we  do  so,  it  wi]l  aid  our  own 
conception  of  what  his  must  have  been, 

'  Hu  the  Mighty  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  uncominaii 
quaUficaitions  for  the  ardaous  task  of  conducting  a  colony  to  the  ut- 
Qiost  region  of  the  then-  known  world,  where  many  ages  afterward! ' 
the  Rimaiu  considered  them  a* 

*  Penitus  tolo  divisoa  orbe  BriUnnos. 

Fortitude  and  wisdom  must  form  the  basis  of  the  character,  which 
at  once  secures  obedience,  commands  esteem,  and  attaches  atfection  to 
itself.  It  must  be  adorned  with  some  of  the  graces  of  the  exteriDr,B 
prompt  eloquence,  and  above  all  that  fascinating  power,  which,  arising^ 
irom  a  Lber^  heart  and  comprehensive  mind,  sit^ys  the  passions  to  its 
will,  and  gives  to  compliance  the  sensations  of  spontaneous  approba- 
tion. Few  and  imperfect  as  are  the  outlines  of  the  character  of  the 
Cimbric  chief,  preserved  in  the  Triads,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  , 
that,  as  in  the  celebrated  fragment  of  Grecian  sculpture,  so  in  these 
more  ancient  fragments,  there  remains  enough  to  enable  the  mind 
to  coBceive  the  excellence  of  the  whole. 

.     *  Hu  the  mighty  is  celebrated  as  "  haying  made  poetry  the  velricle 
of  memory  and  record ;"  Triad  92. 

"  As  having  instructed  the  Cimbri  in  agriculture,  before  their  emi- 
gration ;"  Triad  56. 

'  And  "  as  having  led  them  to,  and  settled  them  in  Britain." 
Triads  4Md  5.'     f.  36. 

That  this  Hu  and  his  followers  brought  with  Otem  much 
oriental  learning,  tradition,  or  superstition,  is  supported  by  the 
following  citations.  ' 

"  The  ship  of  Nefydd,  Naf,  Neifion  fiord  tuprme  oftht  loaert) 
carried  in  it  a  male  and  female  of  every  animal,  wnen  the  Lake  Llion 
broke  out.'*  This  ship  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  three  boasted 
works  of  Britain.  Triad  97.  The  second  is,  that  "  the  ychain  banog 
of  Hu  the  Mighty  drew  the  afanc  out  of  Lake  Llion,  so  that  it 
bunt  out  no  more."  The  reference  to  the  real  fcct  is  here  indubita- 
ble,  and  the  latter,  that  is  the  third  great  work,  connected  with  them, 
is  alio  in  concurrence  with  the  tradition  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  Jqse. 
phus,  viz.  "  The  atone  of  Ganhebon,  on  which  were  written  all  the 
arii_and  tciaicet  of  the  •world."  One  of  the  fourteen  precious  things, 
which  Viahnou  preserved  out  of  the  deluge,  was  the  boot  of  the  Vedi; 
that  is,  the  principles  of  Hindu  learning  ;  and  Jotephus  says,  that  the 
science  of  the  antediluvian  wOild,  and  that  of  astronomy  m  particu- 
lar, was  •airUleti  on  pillars,  in  order  to  preserve  it.  The  singular  con- 
fermity  of  the  three  traditions,  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
nu»t  certainly  have  been  derived  &om  one  ciunntan  tradition.     Most 
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auurnUy  from  no  other  toorce  j  taA  it  may  without  Itentation  be  in- 
ierred,  that  the  natknu,  who  have  pteserred  it,  were  of  the  firft  eni- 
grations  after  the  flood, 

■  The  traditions  and  science  of  the  first  settlen,  were  Mtettded 
also  by  no  inconuderal^  progresi  in  tke  culbvation  of  poetry,  which 
n  thus  recorded. 

'  "  The  thice  of  Cimbric  race  who  invented  verse  and  'memorial, 
were  Gwyddon  GanheboD,  the  author  of  the  first  poem  that  ewer 
'  was  composed  :  Hu  the  IiGghty,  who  firat  made  verse  the  vebicle  of 
hiatory  >  *id  Tydain,  the  &ther  of  inspiration,  who  reduced  vene  to 
aettlea  laws,  and  record  to  settled  fc»^ms ;  and  from  what  they  had 
done  originated  bards  and  bardism ;  and  the  distinction  of  banU  by 
right  and  institute,  of  the  chief  barda  Plemiydd,  Alawft,  ani,  Gwron." 
IViad  92. 

*  From  this  Triad  it  appears  that  Gwyddon  Gaahebon,  whose 
lecord  of  art*  and  sciences  was  written  on  a  stone,  as  mentioned, 
above,  was  prior  to  the  chief  who  led  the  Cymry  from  the  confines 
of  Asia  to  firitwn,  which  confirms  the  reference  of  such  a  recotxl  to  _ 
an-  Asiatic  tradition.  It  is  also  obaervable  that  none  of  'the  three  ia 
said  to  have  been  of  the  I^  of  Britain,  aa  is  usual  in  the  other 
Triads ;  but  to  have  been  of  the  Chrtiric  race,  a  material  distinction 
that  gives  weight  to  the  tiaoition.  The  pn^ress  of  poetry  is  dso 
■otisfactorily  stated.  First  simple  versificatian,  then  the  applicadcm 
of  verse  to  histCMy,  at  a  time  whe^  the  various  and  important  event* 
of  such  a  migiatipn  called  for  its  ud,  wid  naturally  inspired  the  poet 
to  record  them  for  future  ages ;  a*  is  the  song  of  Moses  afterpeasing 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  lastly,  in  the  leisure  of  peace,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  possesions,  tv  institute  a  regular  ord»-  of  bards  to  enter- 
tain, to  instruct,  and  improve  succesaive  geaerations. 

'  In  Triad  68.  The  three  chief  bards  are  said  to  be  referred  to 
the  time  of  Dyfiiwal  Moelmud  by  some,  and  by  others  to  that  of 
Prydain  ab  Aedd.  One  of  these,  Alawn,  was  probably  the  Alanus 
of  Nenmus,  that  is  the  Alanua  father  of  Hu  the  Mighty.  Their  in- 
MruCtor,  Tydain,  must  therefore  have  taught  them  previous  to  their 
arrivd  in  this  country.  If  a  conjecture"  from  the  name  be  admisuble, 
ij  wiB  lead  to  the  con9lu8ion  that  Tyd  {am  being  merely  a  termina- 
tion of  propernames)  *rai  the  same  with  Theuth  or  Tbeutates  and 
the  Egpitlan  Thoth.  It  must  not  however  be  dissmbled  that  the 
tomb  of  a  Tedel  or  Tedd  Tadawen,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Triads  of 
fhe  tombs  of  the  miriors  of  firitaia ;  but  this  cannot  be  dK  same 
with  Tydain. 

*  In  these  traditions  we  find  vestiges  of  the  earliest  tra&tena  nmi- 
kr  to  those  of  the  most  cetebrated  nations  of  anriquity  ;  few  in  num- 
ber, it  is  tnu  i  but  so  strikingly  chaiacteriitic  of  a  commoa  origin, 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact ;  as  they  retain  at  the 
fame  time  those  pccaharities,  whtdi  distinguish  the  traditions  of  one 
nation  from  those  of  another.  Tbeir  confonnity  with  those  of  the 
Hindus  is  bo  singMlar'aa  to  deserve  partiadar  attention.  This  could 
Bot  be  the  effect  of  invetoon  or  imposture.  As  this  is  of  importance, 
it  45  the  more  so  by  its  bring  coniinned  by  other  circumstancea. 
The  Custom  of  holding  a  cow's  tail  when  dying  is  known  to  be  a 
■ac»d  ceremoby  cf  tbeHiiuhis.     That  vich  a  custom  once  pteraiU 
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cd  aMang  tbe  Cymry  appears  from  the  following  prOTcib,  ttili  retiuiKil 
by  than,  and  applied  to  caaes  of  distreta  or  dang^> 

•  Y  Bawl  a  biau  yr  henfbn 
Ytnafled  yn.ei  chynffon. 

*  Let  hiiD  who  has  a  cow,  take  fast  hold  of  her  uuL 

*  Pawb  with  gynffon  m  henfon. 

'  Let  each  betake  himielf  to  the  tail  of  hit  cow.'    r.  M. 

Tbis  will  be  sufEcient  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  «Mt 
of  recondite  information  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh 
manuacripts.  How  this  strange  gibberish,  worthy  of  Sancho-'^ 
niathp  the  cosmogonist,  is  to  be  reduced  to  credible  historic 
information,  we  yet  know  not.  It  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  absurdities  originally  inculcated  by  the  Dmids, 
and  retained  until  the  middle  ages  in  Wales  ;  but  surely  it  can 
have  no  claim  to  rank  above  the  legendary  lore  of  the  £dda  or 
the  Zend-avesta. 

How  much  more  usefully,  to  the  cause  of  sound  information 
would  these  antiquaries  be  employed,  if  they  would  give  us  ac- 
curate, close,  verbal,  entire  translations  of  tne  historians,  poets, 
romancers,  and  prophets,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Wales.  Tysylio  is  peculiarly  desirable.  Let  us 
by  all  means  have,  in  notes,  ,the  personal  opinions  of  the 
translator :  but  these  opinions,  given  without  the  documents, 
can  neither  bestow  satisfactory  instruction^  nor  receive  elucida- 
tory criticism. 

In  the  Appendix  is  contained  a  translation  from  TaUesin^ 
wHcb  our  author  thus  introduces  and  comments : 

*  The  poem  here  quoted  appean  to  have  bten  written  soon  after 
that  the  Romans  finally  departed. froni  Britain.  It  is  ascribed  to 
IVdiesin,  and  yet  if  the  antiquity  were  to  be  detennined  from  the  ge- 
neral purport  It  would  necessarily  be  referred  to  an  catlier  period- 
The  remainder  of  tbe  last  line  quoted  I  do  not  understand,  the  words 
are  Art^  Arafami,  The  rest  of  the  poem  is,  ,as  nearly  as  I  can 
translate  it,,  as  follows. 

"  Roving  as  esilea,  though  driven  abroad,  undismayed  were  they, 
ere  yet  Lhudd  the  learned,  sovereign  of  the  White  Island,  was  re- 
conciled to  Lefebs,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Roman  chief. 

"  Pale  with  terror,  strengthless,  Bpeechlesa  would  he'  be  who 
^ouU  see  the  oppression  I  nave  seen,  or*  attempt  to  describe  the 
shout  to  battle  agunat  the  Romans  when  they  were  epveading  ctevas- 
tation  with  fire  wd  iword.  The  Son  of  God,  the  Almighty  Wmd 
<«pos«d  them.  The  Cymry  prolonged  the  conflict  with  invincible 
skill  and  valour,  and  at  length  he  exalted  the  British  name  with 
glory/' 
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Word,  are  obviously  Christiati  ideas,  and  they  txcur  distinct^ 
and  jinequjvocaUy  in  the  text ;  yet  the  commentator  assures 
us  that  tlie  battle  in  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  Son  of  God,  the  Almighty  Word,  was  the  first 
engagement  of  the  Britons  with  Julius  Cassar — a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  incarnation.  TWs  is,  indeed,  maintaining  the  pr&- 
existence  of  Christ. 


Art.VUI, — General  Biography !  or,  Lrvet,  critical  and  historicalt 
of  the  tnajt  eminent  Persons  of  alt  Agei,  Counfrief,  Candifhnj^ 
and  Professions,  arranged  according  to  alphabetical  Order.  Com- 
posed hy  John  Aikin,  M.D.ythi  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan, and  Mr. 
WiUiam  Johnston.  Vol.W.  *lo.  U.Us.Gd.  Boardj.  John,, 
son.     180S. 

IN  the  26th,  Slst,  and  36th  volumes  of  our  Second  Series, 
the  preceding  parts  of  the  present  Biography  have'  been  noticed  ; 
and  to  each  article  are  prefixed  some  general  remarks,  lest  we 
might  have  condemned  th?  authors  on  statutes  not  promulgated^ 
for  all  civilians  have  admitted,  thatbad  laws  arc  preferable  to  un- 
certain ones  :  and  that  the  worst  code  will  be  found  more  advar^- 
tageous,  than  the  capricious  decisions  of  a  despot.  We  had  in- 
tended to  pursue  this  part  of  our  subject :  but  the  numerous 
claims  on  our  attention  preclude  extensive  details,  and  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to-  the  peculiar  distinguishing  merits  and  faults 
of  the  volume  before  us. 

Yet,  not  wholly  to  decline  the  performance  of  die  engage- 
ment we  entered  into,  at  the  clor^e  of  our  last  article,  we  shall  pre- 
mise some  few  observations  on  the  propoition  of  attention  ^hich  - 
the  lives  of  different,  persons  require.  This,  however,  is. a  very 
diEciiit  point,  since  each  author  will  consider  those  as  most  wor- 
thy of  regard  to  whom  the' science  he  has  chiefly  cultivated  has 
been  indebted.  Some  general  rules  may,  nevertheless,  be  sug- 
gested. To  the  improvers  of  science,  particular  attention  is  due, 
and  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  improve^ 
ments.  It  will  be  also,  in  this  case,  necessary  to  state  what  ,had 
been  done  antecedently,  that  the  value  of  the  additions  may  be  the 
better  ascertained.  Thus  the  labours  of  Kepler,  and  Descartes 
in  his  Optics,  must  be  explained,  before  we  can  appreciate  the, 
.  value  of  Newton's  discoveries.  It  shouH  be  sc«n  what  Bergr 
man  owed  to  Scheele;  what  Columbus  owed  to  .the  chart  of 
Nuremberg.  If,  with  the  same  views,  we  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  those  generals  and  admirals  who  have  improved  the 
military  and  naval  arts,  we  .ought  also  to  pay  a  distinguished 
tribute  to  those  who  have  served  their  country  with  ^irit 
and  success.  It  is  singular  that  the  military  character  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  has  not  yet  been  generally  ascertain- 
tA-  Lotd  Chesterfield  has  taught  us  to  think  that  ^nch 
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of  his  good  fortune  was  owing  to  his  address }  but  military  men 
stil]  admire  his  dispositions  and  arrangements,  his  prudent 
foresight  and  active  evolutions.  Lord  Rodney,  too,  who  cap- 
tured the  commanders  of  three  hostile  s<iuadrons  within  the 
space  of  not  more  than  as  many  years,  should  be  noticed  as 
having  first  taught  naval  officers  to  break  the  line — the  plan  to 
which  lords  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson  have  owed  their  fame.  In 
religion,  the  best  men,  the  ablest  preachers,  and  moat  intelli- 
-  gent  commeiJlators  on  the  word  of  God,  will  claim  peculiar 
attention;  and  the  parts  in  which  they  have  best  succeeded 
should  be  insisted  on,  to  direct  the  views  of  their  successors. 
In  metaphysics,  those  who  have  laboured  to  bring  their  science 
to  the  support  of  religion,  will  chim  particular  notice ;  and 
those,  wIk),  on  the  opposite  side,  have  injured  the  cause  they 
ought  to  Iiave  defended,  must  have  a  share  of  regard,  to  detect 
their  errors.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  Hume,  it  would  require, no 
great  extent  of  disquisition  to  point  out  how  fairly  his  career- 
ronunences;  where  he  begins  to  confuse  his  subject,  to  approach, 
the  conclusion  he  designs  to  draw ;  while  he  hides  the  confu- 
sion by  the  art  and  fascination  of  his  language.  In  medicine, 
few  would  refuse  a  more  pointed  attention  to  Harvey  than  to 
Mead ;  to  Sydenham  than  to  Wintringham  ;  to  Boerhaave  and 
■  CuUen,  than  to  Pitcaime  and  Allen.  In  every  science,  it  is  not 
alone  the  works  that  each  author  has  published  that  will  deter- ' 
mine  the  degree  of  attention  they  merit,  but  the  advances  thejr 
have-made  in  their  respective  departments.  In  general  life,  it 
is  not^the  busy  scenes  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  but 
the  great  revolutions  and  events  which  they  have  witnessed  and 
influenced. 

If  we  examine  this  work  by  these  tests,  we  shall  not  speak 
of  it  very  highly.  The  same  cold  monotony  of  style  pervades 
tins  whole.  ITie  biographers  are  seldom  roused  to  enthusiasm, 
and  as  seldom  excited  to  indignant  reprobation.  The  attention 
bestowed  on  each  author  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  no 
particular  plan.  Brevity  must  be  necessarily  consulted;  and  the 
task  is  often  hastily  finished  without  an  inquiry  whether  it  be 
complete.  Of  this  we  shall  pqint  out  some  instances  in  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  volume  before  Us. 

This,  malting  the  fourth,  contains  the  lives  under  the  letter* 
F  and  G ;  several  of  which  are  new,  at  least  to  the  English 
reader,  while  some  are  now  compiled  for  tl)e  first  dme.  Wc 
perceive  a  little  variation  in  the  authors.  Mr.  Nicholson's  name 
no  longer  appears,  and  his  place  is  apparently  supplied  by  Mr./ 
W.  Johnston.         , 

Among  the  authors  less  generally  known,  and  now,  we  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  noticed  in  any  general  biographic  col- 
lection, we  find,  in  an  early  part  of  the  volume,  the  lives  of 
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Ferber  and  Filati|er!,  chiefly  taken  from  Hirgching's  Manual* 
In  an  English  work,  it  should  however  have  been  observed,  ^lat 
Feiber's  Italian  travela  have  been  translated  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  at  least  the  first  book  of  Filangeri  by  Mr.  Kendal> 
with  so  much  elegance,  as  to  occasion  some  regret  at  its  not  har- 
ing  been  continued.  A  good  life  of  Flamstead  h  not  complete, 
from  the  omission  of  the  late  publication  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
his  observations  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historia  Coetestisr 
not  inserted  in  the  British  catalogue.  To  the  biography  of  Car- 
dinal Fleury  also,  lyhich  on  the  whol^  is  well  executed,  the 
fcite  life  of  Horace  Walpole,  by  Mr.  Coxe,  might  have  afforded 
•ome  interesting  additions.  The  life  d  Fixlmilbier  i*  new  in 
'an  English  work,  but  perhaps  too  extensive,  as  the  early  part 
scarcely  merited  so  large  a  share  of  attention.  His  astronomic^ 
labours,  however,  are  important;  and,  as  he  is  little  known,  we 
ihall  give  Sfnne  account  of  these  from  the  work  before  us. 

*  Hit  fir^  astrononucal  work  was  entitled  "  Meridiaails  Speculai . 
'  ABtranomicx  CremifaDenBii,"  1?66.  Fixlmillner  now  obtained  at 
coosidcTable  ratik  aniong  the  agtronomical  writen.  In  the  year 
1776  be  publJEhtd  bis  "Decennium  Astronomicum,"  which  contains 
observations  made  at  Kremsniunster  from  1765  to  1775,  and  many 
'.  curious  particulars  of  great  importance  both  to  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  astronomy.  His  third  work,  "Acta  Astronomtca  Cre- 
Diifanensia,"  one  of  his  last  labours,  which  was  not  printed  till  after 
his  death,  tended  sull  farther  to  confirm  his  celebrity  aa  an  astrono-  \ 
ner.  Besides  these  works,  he  sent  many  valuable  contributioii*  to 
the  authors  of  various  periodical  publications,  tome  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Journal  de«  fiavans,  Uemouilli'e  Lettres  sur  differeiis  Su- 
jets,  Bode's  Astronomical  Almanack,  Hell's  Ephemerides  of  Vienna, 
■and  the 'Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  But 
the  service  which  Fixlmillner  rendered  to  astronomy  vrill  better  iif^ 
pear  from  the  following  account  of  Baron  von  Zacn  of  GotLa,  an 
excellent  judge  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  department  of  as- 
tionomy  :  "  Fixlmillner' s  service  to  astronomy  in  a  practical  vievr 
consists  chiefty,"  sap  he,  "  in  his  having  made  and  collected,  at  the 
desire  of  Lalande,  a  great  many  observatitHis  of  Mercury,  which  «t 
that  time  were  very  scarce  and  difficult ;  and  thereby  enabled  the 
French  astronomer  to  construct  hisl^les  of  that  planet.  This  sow 
vice  Lalande  pnblidy  acknowledged,  and  such  of  these  observations 
aa  he  couU  employ  he  inserted  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  his  as.^^' 
trunomy,  in  his  Ephemerides  des  Mouvemens  Celestes,  vol.viii.,  1785 
— 179^,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
u  aa  also  one  of  the  first  astronomers  who  calculated  the  orbit  of  the 
new  planet  Uranus ;  aiid  he  constructed  tables  of  it,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Berhn  ^manack  for  1789.  He  was  the  first  who  proved, 
the  truth  of  professor  Bode's  conjecture,  that  the  thirty-fourth  star 
of  Taurus,  observed  by  Flamstead  in  1690,  was  the  new  plaoeti  and 
by. applying  Flamstead's  observations 'to  calculation,  he  produoed  a 
tbeory  whkh  fully  agreed  with  the  phsoomena  of  it.     His  tablet. 
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Ctfte^ioaded  to  the  efld  of  the  year  1786  with  ttieotMerrUionaiiiadef 
but  the  coBboued  observations,  'and,  in  particular,  the  applicatioa  of 
the  general  theoiy  of  perturbattoii)  rendered  other  tables  necessary. 
FishniUner's  useful  labour  in  regard  to  the  sun's  paiaUai,  which  he 
calculated  with  great  assiduity  from  observations  of  the  transit  of 
Venua  in  i7e9j  Biad«  in  siatBsi.  every  pait  «f  the  werldt  deserves  alsQ 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  One  evident  proof  of  his  indefatigable 
diligence  was,  tlut  he  calculated  all  his  own  observations;  compared 
them  with  the  best  tables,  the  faults  of  which  he  detected,  and  point- 
ed out  how,  they  might  be  improved.  Many  astronomers  observe  s 
great  deal,  imd  calcific  tttle ;  the  case  with  this  industrious  astro-  ■ 
nomer  was  different.  All  echpses  of  the  sun,  all  occultationa  of  th^ 
planets  by  the  moon,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  labour  they  re- 
quire, arc  seldom  calculated,  Fixlmillner  calculated  himself  on  the 
spot,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  errors,  always  double ;  all  oppositions  of 
tbe  planets,  which  are  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomy,  as  they 
are  of  the  same  value  as  if  they  were  made  in  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
and  consequently  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  Bystem,  he  observed  and 
calculated  with  the  same  care  and  altentioD.  He  turned  his  thought* 
^ew^se,  laoK  than  any  other  aatronomer,  to  observations  of~the  s^ 
lar  spots,  so  much  neglected:  he  not  only  observed  them  in  the  ye:lrs 
176r,  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1782,  but  he  employed  them  with  great 
advantage  to  deduce  from  them  important  rcaults  in  regard  to  the 
■ub's  rotation  on  his  axis,'  he  determined,  at  the  same  time,  die  place 
of  the  nodes  of  the  sohu'  equator,  and  its  inchnaiion.  Amidst  this 
uncommon  activity,  never  interrupted  by  cKteniai  circumstances,  he 
displayed  his  ingenuity  and  inventive  talints  by  the  simple  and  ea»T 
methods  of  managing  the  longest  and  most  tedious  calcuktions.  Thiy 
is  proved  by  several  excellent  propositions  in  his  works,  in  regard  to 
the  accurate  calculation  of  the  moon's  phases,  and  the  inclination  of 
her  horns  j  of  the  earth's  shadow  during  lunar  eclipses,  of  the  helio* 
CWtric  elongation  of  the  solar  spots,  and  by  his  acute  observations  on 
the  aberration  of  l^ht,  and  on  the  celebrated  tCeplerian  problem  of 
converting  the  mean  into  the  true  anomaly,  &c.  He  had  alsq  a  very 
uncommon  genius  for  mechanics,  and  invented  many  practical  help* 
to  observation,  such  as  a  new  micrometer,  and  a  madiiae  for  grind- 
ing concentric  circles  on  glasses  with  great  accuracy.  It -must  not 
here  be  omitted  to  mention  that  this  able  astrdnomer  Uved  in  the 
■  country,  at  a  distance  from  any  large  city,  from  all  literary  assbtaoce, 
and  from  the  society  of  those  versed  in  astronomy,  that  is,  from  every 
thing  that  could  encourage  and  excite  his  zeal;  and  yet,  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  he  was  a  singular  instance  of  indefatigable  eser- 
tion  and  attachment  to  his  favourite  science.  But  few  men  were  so, 
little  subject'to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  passions.  Fixlmilljier. 
was  simple,  uniform,  and  constant,  like  the  laws  of  nature  which  he 
tfudied:  and  his  character  displayedthat  mildness  andintegrity  which 
never  fail  to  inspire  love  and  esteem.  The  celebrity  he  had  acquired 
did  not  render  him  vain  ;  what  *a»  said  or  written  in  his  praise  he 
sought  rather  to  conceal  than  to  propagate.  He  lived  in  great  har- 
mony with  his  monastic  brethren  ;  and  it  was  a  day  of  general  joy  to 
tlie  whole  establishment,  when  in  1788  he  celebrated  the  anniversary. 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  residence  in  it.     This  period,  however,  he 
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M  not  lortg  ftirvive;  his  health  had  aiiffered  by  10  elcfte  a^t^catSBrf^ 
and' obatiitate  ohgtructiong,  followed  by  ^diarrhcea,  put  an  end  to  hui 
existence  on  the  37th  of  AuguEt,  1791,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of* 
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The  Fordyces  afford  much  Tiovelty ;  the  Ufe  of  David  wweB 

vmtteni  and  in  that  of  Jamea  we  perceive  some  fresh  informa- 
tion, though  not  of  great  importance.  The  life  of  George  ijl 
quite  new,  and,  though  not  written  with  critical  di scrim inatiori 
'tif  his  talents,  or  with  much  spirit,  is  still  interesting.  We  shall 
select  a  portion  of  it. 

*  Fordyce,  George,  an  eminrtit  medical  writer  and  lecftirti",  was 
the  posthumous  son  of  the  elder  brother  of  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
ceding  articles,  who  resided  upon  a  small  estate  of  his  own  liear  Aberj 
■  deen.  He  was  bom  in  1736,  and  at  an  early  period  was  seUt  to  Study 
«tthe  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  made  M.  A.  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Tliis  circumstance  is  p'erhaps  rather  a  proof  of  ^the,fii- 
eility  of  graduation  in  that  seminary,  than  gf  any  extraordinary  pre^ 
cocity  of  genius  in  the  student.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  Was  placed 
as  pupil  to  his  uncle  John,  then  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at'Upping-  , 
ham  in  Rutlandshire.  Thence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  hia 
assiduity  in  study  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Dr.  Cullen,  then 
chemical  professor,  who  took  pains  to  promote  his  improvement.  He 
took  his  degreeof  doctor  there  in  1758,  and  afterwards  spent  a  winter 
in  Lej-den.  Notwithstan4ing  his  small  patrimony  had  been  nearfy 
expended  in  his  education^  he  resoWed  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  me* 
tropolis,  where  he  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1759.  At  that  period  no 
other  private  lectures  of  the  medical  kind  were^givca  in  JjOndon  than 
those  on  anatomy,  midwifery,  and  surgery.  He  therefore  thought  he 
saw  an  opening  tor  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  more  enlarged  medi-^ 
cal  instruction,  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Kdinburgb  Echoed; 
and  he  commenced  with  a  course  of  chemistry.  Though  his  encou- 
ragement in  the  beginning  was  small,  he  proceeded  with  steadiness  and 
diligence,  and  added  to  his  lessons  the  branches  of  materia  medica  anti 
the  practice  of  physic.  His  reputation  gradually  spread;  and  a  great 
number  of  young  men  who  came  to  London  for  the  sake  of  its  advan- 
tages in  anatomy  and  surgery,  also  took  the  benefit  of  his  lecture** 
His  "Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  published  in  1768,  wete 
the  textiook  of  hi»  lectures  on  this  topic,  and  wtre  much  read  as  an 
useful' compendium  of  medicme.  H^  acquired  a  respectable  share  o^ 
private  practice,  and  ao  established  was  his  character  in  1770  that  he 
was' chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital  against  a  competitor 
of  great  interest.  His  scientific  merit  deservedlj'  gained  him  admil-^ 
sio'ii  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1776.  His  reception  into  the  ^unous' 
Literary  Club  is  less  easily  accounted  for  j  for  although  a  friend  of 
social  and  convivial  meetings,  and  well-informed  upon  solid  topics* 
few  men  have  possessed  less  of  the  ease  and  vivacity  which  qualify  a. 
person,  for  mixed  conversation  ;  nor  did  any  of  bis  writings  display  a 
Taste  for  elegant  or  ornamental  Uterature.  In  1787  he  was  elected  ipf 
kiali  gratia  a  fellow  o'f  ^e  College  of  Physicians.  At  he  had  been  a 
warm  opposer,.  when  a  licentiate,  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  oA^ 
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'  kgCf  thti  voluntary  tiaumption  of  him  mi^t  appor  eztnotdiiiaiy. 
B«t  that  leanied  body  was  then  prepsnng  a  new  edition  of  iu  Vkm- 
nucopoeia ;  and  ai  moit  of  iti  memben  had  been  educated  in  the  !■§ 
active  tchoolt  of  medical  science,  it  ma.7  be  preaumed  thu  they  wnt 
Knsible  of  a  dtrficiency  in  the  ^eral  itock  of  chemical  kaovXeAf*, 
iriiich  they  thoug;ht  it  adviuble  to  supply  by  adoptiag  one  of  fir. 
Fordyce's  nputation.  Anotlier  advanuge  which  he  oMained  by  the 
joint  aid  cf  nil  chuax:teT  and  cODnectiDnB,  wa«  a  contract  for  lupply* 
ing  the  navy  with  eour-krout.  Which  he  ii  said  ta  have  folGlIed 
equiUy  to  hi«  own  benefit,  and  that  of  the  public.  Tliough  from 
{us  habits  of  life  his  constitution  shewed  aymptoma  of  premature '4^. 
cayi  be  continued  to  puraue  his  professional  employmeata,  till  at  fengtlit 
under  the  pressuie  ai  irre^lar  gout  and  a  watery  effosion  in  the  chMt, 
he  sunk  on  June  25th,  1802,  at  the  age  of  si(ty-«ix.  Dr.Fordyce  kt 
,  n  kctuier  wai  slow  and  emhanaased  m  faia  deUverrt  but  hit  matter 
wa*  replete  with  original  ideas,  and  rich  in  scientinc  storea^  accumu- 
lated hy  the  help  of  a  very  reteatire  memory.  His  worka  weic* 
"Elementa  of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation;"  "Elementaof  thePrac* 
lice  of  Hiyaic,  m  two  Puts ;"  "A  Tre^ae  on  the  Digeetion  of 
Food;"  "Four  Disseitations  on  Fever i"  and  varioiis  papers  in  the 
Philowphical,  and  the  Medical  and  Cbirurgical  TranractitNtt.* 
VoLir.,F.162. 

Dr.Foidyce  undoubtedlypossessed  a  cleat  nndeistandihg -uu} 
a  ptoibund  judgement.  Though  indolent  in  the  extremei  and 
perhaps  never  deeply  studious,  be  collected  a  variety  of  fact^ 
aad  observations,  wnicb,  in  his  details,  were  loaC  from  a  most 
unpleasing,  ungracious  manner.  His  prejudices  andpreposset- 
siona  were  strong,  and  often  invincible  j  and,  thoueh  he  owed 
much  to  Dr.  Culien,  he  never  seemed  to  spe^  of  hmv  with  the 
.jespect  due  to  his  labours  and  ingenuity.  It  is  not  always  eas/j  > 
indeed,  to  distinguish  recollection  from  invention;  and  what  M 
had  very  early  learnt^  he  might  suppose  to  be  his  own. 

The  life  of  the  vain,  imtabte,  we  may  add  ungratefal,  J.  R. 
Forster,  the  companion  of  captain  Cook,  contains  some  new  in' 
formation  i  and  with  respect  to  George  Fox,  the  great  apostla. 
of  the  quakeis,  there  are  some  additional  circumstances,  not  ge- 
nerally known.  The  life  of  Dr.  Freind  is  written  with  great 
propriety  and  ^curate  discrimination.  That  of  Gainsborongfa 
U  also  singularly  neat  and  «xact.  The  authors  seem,  however^ 
to  have  collected  much  from  a  work  of  the  late  Mr,  Jackson— 
The  Four  Ages — ^without  acknowledging  it.  ^  The  life  of  Gal* 
vani,  from  whom  Galvanism,  the  new  form  of  electricity,  derives 
itsnamejisnew,  and  properly  detailed;  noi  do  we  recollect  that 
of  Gaubius  in  any  former  biographical  work.  The  life  of  Gar- 
diner is  toQ  long  and  minute.  To  that  of  Gay  it  should  have 
laeen  added,  that  the  duchess  of  Queensbury,  his  great  patroness, 
lived  to  see  P(^y,  the  sequel  to  the  Beggar's  Opc-ra,  acted,  w« 
believe  at  DniTy4anc.  We  have  heard  it  observed  by  one  who 
attended  the  first  representation  of  the  fonner,  that  us  succeM 
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.voms'tnase-thui'^mibtful;  appTObstion'WM  ftddidf^totli^^t 
-•fli[hen{M(sifcitton»ddr«sung  in -&.  matmer  the  audietiee, i^h 
(4fte  Diut  winning  pathos,  in  That  ftmnnite  song, 

'      '      'For  on  the  rope  that  hangi  my  dear, 
.D«pend«  poor  Polly-*  life— * 

■recorWcd  the  whole,  and  became  ultimately  duchess  ctf  "Rd- 
■  Ion. 

.Of  Dfi  Geer  thcnaturalist — Gdlert  Ae  poet — and  Genovesi, 
l^»jtietaphyw:al  theologist — the  accounts,  though  not  always  new, 
.^K  not  generally  known.  The  atteiMloa  beHowed  on  each, 
.fcowerer,  is  not  prapoitunuterto  it«  importance.  If  the  life'sf 
'.Omonii  be  too  Jot^,  the  same  imreasonaUe  prolixity  may: be 
idiacovered  in'theifveaof.Grindal,  Bernani<^Gilpin, 'Granttier^ 
-Grove,  and  even  in  the  lives  of  Gregory  the 'Great  and  Hugo 
•  Grotius.  Todescendtominuteanecdotesand  particular  detail^, 
destroys  ihe  keeping  of  the  picture,  and  renders  the  objects  di^ 
proportionate.  Of  Mr.  Gibbon  we  can  expect  nothlni;  a^w ;  yet 
.'the.coQclu^n  of  his  life  merits  a  short  selection. 

'  Of  a  work  so  well  known  aa  "  Gibbon's  Hittoty  of  the'Dectine 
.and  Falli"  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter  into  any  cntical  ex- 
'  amination.  It  seema  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  a.  perfonnance 
'  «f  vast  and  accurate  research,  and  of  enlarged  and  philoaophical  thinks 
-  ing  ;  that  it  abounds  in  splendid  passages  and  curious  discussions ; 
.and  that  its  atyle, .  though  sometimes  aSected  and  obscilre,  threu^ 
-the  desire  of  avoiding  common  jnodes  of  espression,  is  sudt as  displays 
;^a  dioRiugh  mastery  of  the  wbole  com{«is  of  the  English  bngii^c 
.  A  famihaiity  with  French  models  has  occasionally  produced  vi^^ 
.tions  both  of  sound  sense  and  of  .moial  propriety;  and  his  historfo- 
*Muse,  while  she  retina  her  dignified  earb,  often  loses  her  sober  de- 
meanour. The  work  has,  however,  taken  a  secure  place  among  tl)e 
^ngUah  classics,  and  will  ever  form  a  distinguished  object  in  the  lite- 
■tary  history  of  the  righteenth  century. 

■  '  The  remainder  oi  Mr.  Gibbon's  life,  being  oaly  that  of  a  private 
^entljeman,  affords  little  matter  for  the  biographer.  The  storms  of 
•the  French  revolution,  which  occasionally  menacef^the  qniet  regiona 
TOf  Switzerluid,  gradually  loosened  his  attachment  to  Lausanne,  aod 
jDiade  him  look  towards  a  refuge  in  England.  He  viewed  that  greft 
event  with  all  the  ^arai  and  detestation  of  one  habituated  to  the  highor 
jjrders  of  society,,  and  ladically  hostile  to  dempcntical  sway.  He  thi)s 
^^explidtly  declares  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  "  I  be^  leave  ta» 
'iubscribe  my  aasent-to^Mr.  Burke's  creed  on  the  revolution  of  Franc«4 
I  adniire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry, 
■and  I"can  almost  excuse  his  reverence  for  church  establishmenta.** 
-Many  passages  of  his  letters  to  his  most  confidential  friend,  lord  SW- 
4eld,  shew  that  in  his  terror  or  indignation  he  had  acquired  a  thorough 
, aversion  to -even  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  reforms.  In  such 
'  a  state  of  mind  the  authority  of  hii  opinion  can  stand  for  little  ;  and 
4ii«  politics  wtre  always  too  personal  to  command  much  deference. 
(jEljt  return  to  £n^lui|i  in  1793,  was,  however,  the  immediate  result 
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<il  >  nil  of  iieDil*ht|>  which^Mi  hooouT  to  hiihnrt;  it  wHtocoa^ 
■ole  the  friend  above  lacntioned  under  k  heiry  dooMtdc  k>N.  Ha 
apent  •ome  moothi  with  that  friend  and  in  otber  vitit*,  vhen  Ua  K* 
tention  tru  forcibly  called  to  the  progrcH  of  ■  diieue,  >iriiitJi  had 
BubaiHed  above  thirty  yean,  but  havinr  ton^^  produced  littk  inconve* 
atenc^  was  uibmitted  to  in  cilence.  Without  entering  into  chirur* 
,  gical  description,  it  suffices  to  >ay,  that  after  a  lecond  paUiative  opw* 
ration,  a  mortification  eniued,  which  carried  him  off  on  Jan.  16, 11^* 
in  his.aisty-serenth  year.  Hia  approaching  end  was  m  little  luapeeted 
by  himseU',  that  the  sceae  was  no  trial  of  his  fortitude  ^  Ui  hit  mo* 
ncBta  were  periiKlly  tranquil.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  siven  a  picture  of 
his  own  character,  which  is  probably  near  the  truth.  "  I  am  endowed 
with  a.  cheerful  tamper,  a  moderate  teonbility,  and  a  natural  diqioti- 
tion  to  repoae  lather  than  to  activity :  some  mischieront  ippedtea 
and  habits  hare  perhapi  been  corrected  by  philoaophy  or  time.  The 
love  of  study  supplies  each  day,  each  hour,  with  a  perpetual  lource 
of  independent  and  rational  pleasure."  He  was  easy  in  society,  and 
Ibnd  <^  it :  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  had  in  an  eminent  dt- 
gice  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  gentleman.  Early  induigenc* 
and  halnt  had  made  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  cdltuied  life 
essential  to  his  comftHt,  and  he  was  not  one  who  could  have  been 
content  with  the  consdousness  of  mental  superiority  in  an  hwnble 
Btate.  After  his  death,  two  ouartovolumesof  his  miscellaneous  vrorkf 
were  published  bv  lord  Sheffield.  Of  these,  the  moat  vdu^Ie  part 
is  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself,  whfnct 
.  the  pi«ceding  DHiiative  has  been  chiefly  eitracted.  Theyaic  vnritten 
in  a  very  pleaung  manner,  with  much  apparent  frankness.  Many  of 
his  private  letters  are  subjoined,  which  aie  lively  and  entertaininK,  ia 
the  true  epistolary  style.  The  second  volume  contains  a  joUmS  of 
his  studies,  with  remarki  upon  books,  chiefly  in  French  ;  togeth^ 
with  his  smaller  publications  already  mentioned.  Giihn'J  MmuArtt 
vitb  lord Shiffitld's  AdJitiM.-^h''     VoI.iv.  r.S99. 

The  lives  of  Gleditsch,  Von  Glelchen,  the  two  Gmelinst 
Goeze,  and  Gottsched,  contain  some  new  and  important  infor- 
mation. In  De  Gorter's  life  is  a  list  of  his  works,  in  which  the 
treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica  is  attributed  to  him.  The  name 
in  the  title-pag6  is  David's  :  but  the  authors  are  right  by  acci- 
dent :  it  was  given  by  the  old  man  to  his  son.  The  lives  of  ' 
Glover  and  Goldsmith  are  extremely  well  executed,  and  contain 
well  discriminated  characters  of  each.  The  life  of  Gray  U 
summed  up  with  great  propriety. 

'Many  instances  may  be  brought  to  prove  that  poets  are  not,  more 
thanotbermen,  the  creatures  of  passion,  thoughtlesineaa,  and  caprice; 
«nd  that  of  Grey  is  among  the  number.  With  a  warm  imagination^ 
he  bad  cool  affections,  ana  a  cahn  sedate  disposition.  He  was  atteD-> 
tive  to  economy,  yet  void  of  the  least  tincture  of  avarice.  Delicacy 
with  reapect  to  pecuniary  matters'  was,  indeed,  carried  by  him  to  a 
deeree  of  excesa ;   for  it  made  him  reject,  with  a  sort  of  disdainful 

ede,  those  emoluments  which  he  might  honourably  have  derived 
m  hia  literary  exertions.   The  character  of  an  authcff  by  i»Y)feisioB 
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tns  what  he  pecnltaHy  ihonned ;  ya  (•odifficult  i>  coiiuatency)  it 
wnild  bave  been  only  upon  the  strength  <rf  hi*  pnbbc  reputation  at  «■ 


writer,  thai  he  became  a  petitioner  for  a  lucntive  liiMcfnRr.  Hit  friend 
Mr.  Mason  attests  his  secret  bounty,  even  when  hie  drcvmstancet 
were  the  most  narrow.  He  waa  very  carefiil  of  himself,  and  so  ttmo^ 
lous,  that  it  ^s  'said  some  of  the  finest  views  in  a  tour  to  the  X-ake* 
escaped  him,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  to  those  spot* 
whence  they  were  to  be  seen.  This  want  of  personal  courage  tingu- 
btrly  contrasts  with  the  manty  and  martial  strains  of  his  poetry.  In 
morals  he  was  temperate,  upright,  and  a  constant  friend  to  Tirtnc* 
His  religious  opinions  were  not  known,  but  he  alwap  reprobated  the 
dissemination  oi  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Few  men  of  his  reputa* 
tion  have'had  leas  vanity,  and  he  bore  with  good-humour  and  eaif 

'   Mgligence  all  the  critical  attacks  upon  his  compositions. 

'  As  the  iiarmng  of  Gray  was  entirely  for  hi*  ovm  use,  and  JHTi-  ' 
duced  no  fruits  for  the  public,  it  has  bo  claims  to  particular  notice. 
Fl«m  the  testimony  of  hia  friends,  it  seems  to  have  comprised  almost 
every  topic  of  human  enquiry,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  exact 
iciences.  We  are  almost  tantalised  with  accounts  of  the  valuable  re- 
marks he  made  upon  authors  and  subjects  in  the  course  of  his  read- 

'  ing(  which,  if  so  deep  and  original  as  they  are  represented,  ought  in 
some  manner  to  have  been  brought  to  public  view.  If  he  was,  as  one- 
of  his  admirers  has  asserted,  "periiaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Eu- 
rope," never  was  learning  more  thrown  away.-  It  is  exdunvely  as  k 
p»et  that  his  name  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  'dam 
capacity,  the  small  number  of  his  compositions,  compared  with  the 
high  rank  he  has  attained,  must  be  conudered  as  indicative  of  an  un- 
common degree  of  excellence  in  his  art.  And,  in  reality,  no  one  ap* 
'pears  to  bave  possessed  more  of  that  faculty  of  poetic^  perceptioa 
which  distjngmshes  among  all  the  objects  of  art  and  nature  what  ar» 
fittest  for  the  poet's  use,  together  with  the  power  of  displa;ring  thein 
in  their  riche«t  colours-  That  many  of  these  objects  were  oenved  ta 
him  from  the  Works  of  other  writers  will  not  be  denied  by  a  judiciou* 
tfdmirer  -,  and  'if  a  distinction  is  to  he  made  between  the  poet  of  na- 
ture and  the  poet  of  study,  he  is  certainly  to  be  ranged  in  the  lattef 
class.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  his  two  principal  odes  arc 
expressly  addressed  to  prepared  readers ;  and  to  enter  into  his  beau> 
ties,  both  of  diction  and  versification,  a  couive  of  poetical  study  is  ne- 
cessary. Even  with  such  a  preparation,  the  delight  they  afford  will 
not  be  the  same  to  all,  as  is  manifest  firom  Dr.  Johnson's  derogatory 
strictures ;  in  which,  however,  candid  readers  have  discovered  mote 
ill-nature  than  taste.  In'  pure  invention  Gray  cannot  be  said  to  ex- 
cel, neither  is  he  highly  pathetic  or  subUme;  but  he  is  splendid,  lofty, 
^d  eaergetic  ;  geneially  correct,  and  richly  harmonious,  Thougk 
lyric  poetry  is  that  in  which  he  has  chiefly  exercised  himself,  be  waa 
.capable  of  varying  his  manner  to  suit  any  species  of  compoutioD. 
■  Perhaps  he  was  best  ef  all  quaHfied  for  the  moral  and  didactic,  if  w*- 
^ay  judge  from  l^s  noh\ef ragman  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Alliance  of 
Education  and  Government."  Buf  the  number  of  his  fragments  in- 
dicates a  want  of  power  to  support  a  long-continued  flight ;  and  it 
would  be  too  indulgent  to  suppose  that  he  cauJd  have  performed  all 
tbat  be  planned.    At  a  writer  uf  Latin  verse  he  is  perhaps  uupataed 
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by  few  in  classic  propriety,  and  certainly  e:f  eels  tlie  ordinary  tribe  of 
I^tiu  reniiiert  in  novelty  and  dignity.  The  familiar  letters  of  Cray 
Wat  entertaining  a^d  instructive.  They  are  free  from  all  parade,  and 
posieu  a  fund  of  pleasantry,  sometitties  bordering  upon  quaintnets. 
MaiM^i  UfsmdLettcTJoJGraj.,-~-K.'     Vol.iv.   p.  503. 

Numerous  are  the  Gregorys,  the  Ferdinands,  and  some  other 
common  names.  We  are  chiefly  interested  with  those  of  our 
own  nation.  We  distinguished  only  the  lives  of  James  Gregory, 
the  mathematician,  and  of  John,  the  medical  proFeswr.  The  ' 
first,  somewhat  too  long,  is,  however,  written  with  ability  and 
jttst  discrimination :  the  latter  is  by  far  too  short,  and  the  fea- 
tures are  indistinct. 

A  circumstance  which  particularly  struck  us,  as  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  remarks  in  a  late  number,  is  the  variation 
of  the  Latin  from  the  vernacular  names.  In  a  work  like  the 
present,  each  should  occur  under  the  proper  letters,  though  the 
initials  are" not"  always  different.  But  every  one  does  hot  know 
that  Guarini  and  Varenius  are  the  same;  that  an  author  styled 
in  Latin  De  Ftuctibus,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Fludd ;  that 
for  FuJgendus  we  must  look  for  Ferrandus;  and  for  Jovius, 
Giovo  (Paul).  In -the  Index  every  dilficuity  of  this  kind  may 
be  removed. 

A  slight  recollection  has  pointed  out  many  omissions :  these 
we  shall  not  enlarge  on ;  yet  we  think  Fontana,  Zachary  Grey, 
Duncan  Forbes,  and  some  others  which  occur  to  our  memory 
in  the  moment,  deserved  some  niches  in  this  temple  of  fame. 
We  trust  a  supplement  will  be  added  to  the  work. 


Art.  IX. — Memoiri  of  the  Lift  of  Dr.  Darwin,  chiejiy  during  bit 
Residence  at  Lichfield,  with  Aneedotei  of  his  Friends,  and  Criti- 
cisms on  his  Writings.  By  Anna  Seward.  Bvo.  Is.  6d.  Beards. 
J(rimson.     1804. 

We  have  explained  what  appears  to  us  the  chief  object  of  the 
biographer,  in  our  examination  of  the  successive  volumes  of  th^ 
General  Biography,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  &c. ;  nor  need  we  now  enlarge 
on  the  errors  of  similar  works,  above  all,  the  venial  partiality  of 
friendship,  which,  when  the  last  scene  is  closed,  decorates  every 
»niabte  quality  with  the  most  vivid  hues,'  and  hides  every  fault 
under  the  guise  of  its  kindred  virtue.  Our  biographer  is  fully 
sensible  oftlanger  from  this  source. 

*  Biogruihy  of  recently  departed  emineace  is  apt  to  want  charac- 
teriads  truUi,  since  it  is  genendly  wiitten  either  by  a  near  relation, 
*'  Who  writM  to  ihare  the  iame  of  the  deceaisd. 
So  htffb  in  merit,  and  to  him  ao  dear  I 
.Such  dwcU  on  praiKt  which  they  think  they  ihaFC  i " 
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or  by  ail  bieUy  oUeed  friend,  whom  gratitude  and  aKftioa  mdcr 
Uihdly  partial,  and  wno  is  influenced  by  a  desire  of  fpratifyiDg,  with 
%  dfBcription  of  all-ex  celling  endowment  and  angeUc  excellence,  tks 
■HrriTiiiE  family  of  the  aatnor  he  commeinoTateB  ;  or  by  an  editor 
who  beueves  it  highly  conducive  to  his  proiiti  on  the  writinffB  be. 
puUisbes,  or  repubUuie*)-  to  claim  for  their  author  the  unqualified 
admiration  and  reverence  of  maakind.  All  these  claeses  of  hiogra- 
phen  do  for  the  person  whom  they  commemorate,  what  our  gene- 
ndly  wise  queen  Elizabeth  had  the  weakness  to  request  her  punters 
would  do  for  her  portrait  on  the  canvass ;  they  dnw  a  pictUR  with- 
out shades. 

*  But  though .  people  of  credulous  and  efierrescent  zeal  may  be 
eratified  by  seeing  a  writer,  whose  works  have  chvmed  them,  tiiua. 
lavMted  with  unrivalled  Kcnius  and  super-bumau  virtue,  the  judicious 
few,  whose  approbation  is  genuine  honor,  are  aware  of  this  truth,  as* 
serted  by  Mr«.  Barhauld  in  ner  beautiful,  her  inestimable  essay  against 
inconsistency  in  our  espectations.  *'  Nature  is  much  too  frugal  to  heap 
together  all  manner  of  shiniag  qualities  in  one  faring  mass."  Every 
man  has  his  errora,  and  the  errors  of  public  characten  are  too  weU 
known  not  to  espote  unfounded  eiJogium  to  the  distaste  of  all  wlra 
prefer  truth  to  enthusiasm.  They  are  conscious  that  the  miud,  as  well 
aa  the  person,  of  a  cekbnted  character,  ought  to  be  drawn  with  dis- 
pasuonate  fidelity,  or  not  attempted ;  that  though  just  bicgnphic 
record  will  touch  the  failings  of  the  good  and  the  eminent  witb  teo- 
deroeis,  it  ought  not  to  spread  over  them  the  veil  of  suppresMon.  A 
portrait-painter  might  a»  well  oioit  each  appropriue  diBtinction  of 
nature,  countenance,  and  form,  because  it  may  not  be  elegant,  and, 
like  the  limner  in  Gay's  Fables,  finish  his  pictures  from  caets  of  the 
Ventia  and  Apollo,  as  the  historian  conc^  the  faulta,  foibleS)  and" 
weaknesses  of^ the  individual  whom  he  delineate*.'     p.viii. 

Feriups,  in  the  volume  before  us,  miss  Seward  has  ROt  2X- 
ways  kept  her  principle  in  view ;  yet,  from  the  venial  partiality 
we  have  mentioned,  she  may  not  have  been  aware  of  her  er- 
nw.  To  those  who  have  known  Dr.  Darwin,  there  may  be 
lunts  which  border  on  veracity ;  to  us,  at  a  great  distance, 
«uch  hints  are  the  telum  imbtlle  sine  ictu :  if  the  author  please, 
our  minds  may  have  lost  by  age  their  sharpness  of  perception, 
or  they  may  have  never  possessed  it,  Tet  hjs  peculiar  attentioDi 
to  the  young  ladies  whose  boarding-school  he  gratuitously  aW 
tended,  and  for  whose  emolument  die  Plan  fw  the  Conduct  of 
Female  Education  was  written,  has  been  accounted  for  by  no 
very  distant  relationship,  though  we  admit  that  the  exertion  did 
him  credit.  Sarcasm  and  irony  were  not,  we  Apprehend,  ex- 
cited by  'opposition'  alone,  but  too  frequently  were  .the  retorts 
to  a  question  dictated  by  affectionate  anxiety,  or  sometimes  by 
comnion  curiosity ;  and,  what  perh^s  is  less  excusable  in  a 
physician,  from  whom  no  secret  is  conceal^,  indelicacy  of  hm^' 
guage,  or  jndeJicate  allusions,  were  not  widi  him  uncommsn. 
We  may  have  been  nuBinformed^  or  di^e  may  have  been  the 
eiior»  of  a  later  period  ef  Ufe-i  but  our  Mtbeney  wa»  no  coni- 


VMA-oiei  'Mi8»'Se#anl's  picture  ai  Dr.  Duniinwe  diall  bnr^ 
Werselect:  it  i>  not  an  mdiscriminate  daubb^. 

'  He  was  somewhat  above  the  midtUe  size,  bisform  athletic,  and. 
inclined  to  coipjilence ;  his  limbs  too  heavy  for'  exact  proportioB. 
lie  tiaces  of  a  sevetr  small-pox  ;  features,  andcouulenaDce,  wbidif 
when  they  were  not  animated  by  social  pleasure,  were  rather  satiuniDC 
than  sprightly ;  a  etoop  in  the  Ehoulders,  and,  the.  thiMi  prafesuoBal,  ' 
appendage,  a  Wge  fultbottomed  wig,  gave,  at  that  eaily  period  of 
tiK,.an  appearance  of  nearly  twice  the  years  he  borq.  Plorid  health,, 
and  the  earnest  of  good  humour,  a  sunny  smile,  on  euteiiug  a  toqiO} 

.and  on  first  accosting  bis  friends,  rendered,  inbis  youth,  that  exterior. 
-agreeable,  to  -which  beauty  and  symmetry  had  not.been  propitious. 

•He  stammered  extremely;  but  whatever  he  said,  whether  giavely. 
or  in  jest,  w«g  always  well  worth  waiting  for,  though  the  inevitable 
impressicMi  it  made  might  not  alvrays  be  [feasant  toJndividual  leli^.  . 
fove.  Conscious  of  great  native  elevation  above  the  general  standaidi 
of  intellect,  he  became,  early  in  life,  ,aore  upon  opposition,  whether 
ih  argnrocnt  or  condbct,  and  always  reveng^  it  'by  sarcasm  of  vcrr 
^een  et^ic  Hot  was  he  less  impatient  of  the  sallies  of  q^sm  anoi 
vanity,. even  wb»)  they  were  in  so  slight. a  degree,  that  strict  polite-, 
ness  would  rather.  toJemte  than  ridicule  them.  Dr.  Darwin  seldcnif 
&iled  to  pi^sent  their  caricature .  in  jocose,  but  wounding  irony.  I£, 
these  ingredients  of  colloquial  despotism  were  discernible  in  unwora; 
existence,  they  increased  as  it  advanced,  fed  by  an  eve:^rowing  repu-  ■ 
tarion  within  and  without  the  pale  of  medicine. 
,  '  Extreme  was  his  scepticism  to  human  truth.  From  that  ca^K 
he  t^ten  disregarded  the  accounts  his  patients  gave  of  themselves,  and' 
nther  chose  tocollect  his  information  by  indirect  inquiry-and  by  ctqm. 
namining  them,  than  from  their  voluntary  testimony,   l^iat  diatnisV 

'  and  that  babit  were  probably  favourable  to  his  skill  in  discsveriag  tbs 
origin  of  diseases,  and  thence  to  his  pre-eminent  luocess  in  eSeciiiiK;  - 
their  cure  ; — but  they  impressed  his  mind  and  tinctured  his  copvor- 
sation  with  an  apparmt  want  of  confidence  in  mankind,  which  was. 
apt  to  wound  the  ingenuous  and  coniiding  spirit,  whether  seeking  his 
medical  assistance,  or  his  counsel  as  a  friend.  Perhaps  this  pronencsii, 
to  suspicion  mingt^d  tQo  much  of  art  in  his  wisdom.'     r.  1. 

*  Frofes^onal  generosity  distinguished  De.  Darwin's  medical  pmc^ 
tice.  While  resident  in  LichfieltC,  to  the  priest  and  lay-ricars  of  it's 
cathedral,  and  their  femilies,  he  always  cheerfiiily  ga.ve  his  advice* 
but  never  took  fees  from  any  of  them.  Diligently,  also,  did  he  attend' 
to  the  health  of  the  poor  in  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  J^eAj,  an^ 
supplied  their  necessities  by  food,  and  all  sort  of  charitable  assistance. 
Tn  each  of  those  towns,  W/  was  the  cheerful  board  of  almost  open* 
housed  hospitality,  without  extravagance  or  parade ;  deeming  ever, 
the  fh^t  unjust,  the  latter  unmanly.  Generosity^  icit,  and  scien^ 
were'  his  hoasehold  gods. 

'  To  those  many  nch  pmentr,  which  Nature  bestowed  on  the  nrini 

«f  Dr.  Danriti,  she  added  the  wdndng,  and  often  dangmous  ^ft  d^ 

'  rlngtdT-  poetic- imagination  t  hut  bs  remembered  how  mat  that  gift 

proussionaUy  becanu  to  the  young  physicianit  Akeniidc  and  Arm- 
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ttKHig.  ConcCTning  /&m,  the  public  could  not  be  pemtidedi  Aat  19 
mucb  escellence  in  sn  onuunental  Kience  wn  compatible  witfa  intaiie 
application  to  a  veverer  atudy ;  with  such  application  ai  it  held  oe- 
ceuary  to  a  mpon«ibility,  towarda  which  it  might  look  for  the  Bource, 
of  disease,  on  which  it  migbt  lean  for  the  itru^gle  with  mortality.. 
TTiM,  through  the  firet  twenty-three  years  of  his  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Darwin  with  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses,  Bound  hims^  to 
the  medical  tnast,  that  he  might  not  follow  those  delusive  Syrens,  the 
Muses,  or  be  conudered  as  their  avowed  votary.  Occasional  little 
pieces,  howerer,  stole  at  seHom  occurring  periods  from  his  pen  j  though 
oe  cautiously  precluded  their  passing  the  press,  before  his  latent  ge-' 
aiuB  fbr  poetry  became  unveilwi  to  the  public  eve  in  it*^  copious  and 
dazzling  splendour.  Most  of  these  minute  eems  nave  stolen  mto  newa^ 
capers  ana  magazines,  since  the  impregnable  rock,  on  which  his  m^ 
ffidnal  and  philosophical  reputation  were  placed,  induced  him  to  con- 
tend for  ibat  species  of  &ine,  which  should  entwine  the  Parnainan 
laurel  with  the  balm  of  pharmaxry.'     r.  5. 

Traces  of  n^t  we  have  more  clearlypointed  out  are  tabe  found 
id  these  extracts ;  and  it  is  even  admitted,  that  some  of  die  errors 
may  have  increaiaed  with  age,  and  the  over-weening  ctmceit 
whicli  arises  fit>m  implicit  confidence.  Had  Dr.  Darwin  disre- 
garded tlie  narratives  of  his  patients,  or  considered  them  only 
as  furnishing  the  leading  points  of  his  subsequent  examination, 
it  would  have  been  no  great  fault ;  but  he  was  often  known 
vith  little  delicacy  to  silence  them.  Patients,  on  the  subjects  of 
dieir  own  compj^mts,  are  minute  and  circumlocutorv:  yet  from 
these  tedious  repetitions  a  physician  may  procure  intelligence 
which  he  would  with  difficulty  obtain  fnmi  any  other  source, 
and  collect  hints  for  questions  of  the  greatest  importance.  We 
believe  that  the  chief  part  of  these  tales  are  commoidy  useless  ; 
hut  it  is  cruel  to  check  what  the  sick  man  may  choose  to  relate, 
and  which,  at  least  in  his  own  view,  is  highly  important. 

Dr.  Darwin  reached  Lichfield  in  1756,  and  by  a  happy  bold> 
ness,  or  a  discriminating  judgement,  succeeded  in  a  diflicult 
case,  which  had  baffled  the  reigning  ^sculapius  of  the  period. 

'  £<]ual  sucjteM,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Inge,  continued  to  result 
fr^m  ^e  powen  of  Dr.  Darwin's  genius,  bistrequent  and  intense  me. 
dilation,  and  the  avidity  jvith  which  he,  through  Lfe,  devoted  his  lei- 
sure tp  scientific  acquirement,  and  the  investigation  of  disea^.  Igno- 
rance and  timidity,  superstition,  prejudice,  and  envy,  sedulously  strove 
to  attach  to  bis  practice  the  terras,  rmh,  i)^raiuiUid,  theeretuj  not 
conndering,  that  without  experimaUai  uieory,  the  rettoiing  science 
could  have  made  no  progress ;  that  neither  time,  nor  all  its  accumu- 
lation of  premature  death,  could  have  enlarged  the  circle,  in  which 
the  mertly  practical  physician  condemns  himself  to  walk.  Strength 
of  mind,  fortitude  uoappalled,  and  the  perpetual  success  which  at- 
ten^d  this  great  man's  deviations  from  the  hateu  track,  enabled  him 
to  shake  those  mists  from  his  reputaUon,  as  the  liga  shakes  to  air  the 
dewdrops  on  his  maoe*'    i.  9. 
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-  :ln  ttus  pouit  miss  Seward  must  <rf  coune  wander  iVom  the 
TtcopA,  as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  her  sex  and  studies  will  not 
allow  her  to  judge.  It  does  not  appear  that,  as  a  practical  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Darwin  did  wander  from  the  beaten  track  ;  and  of 
•  experimental  theory  '  we  can  form  no  idea,  unless  (and,  as  aa 
unfavourable  one,  we  cannot  suspect  it  to  be  within  the  author's 
■view)  we  consider  as  such  a  wild  deviation  in  practice,  and  a 
very  fanciful  innovation  in  theory.  We  suspect,  that,  in  sucii 
circumstances,  time,  with  '  all  its  accumulation  of  premature 
death,'  would  ma  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  experimental  theo- 
-rist. 

Dr. Darwin  married  miss  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  in  1 757,  at  the 
age  of  «ghteen.  She  lived  in  pain,  affected  with  spasms  in  her 
Stomach  and  head,  till  the  year  1770.  Her  end  was  that  of  a 
Christian  and  a  heroine.  We  trust  that  some  shades,  supposed 
to  have  darkened  the  picture,  had  no  existence.  Mr.Edgeworth, 
and  Mr.  Day,  author  of  the  Dying  Negro,  Sandford  and  Merton, 
&C.  were  led,  it  is  said,  to  reside  at  Lichfield  by  the  fame  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  the  sages  and  philo-' 
■ophers  of  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.Edgeworth  was  *  gracefully 
tpiritevt '  and  eloquent.  He  danced,  fenced,  and  '  winged  his 
arrows,'  with  elegance  and  sidll.  Of  his  friend  Mr.  Day,  the 
picture  is  more  sembre. 

*  Mi.  Day  looked  the  phibaopher.  Powder  and  fine  clothei  werei 
at  that  time;  the  appendagw  of  gentlemen.  Mr.  Day  wore  not 
cither.  He  was  tall  and  stooped  in  the  shouldera,  full  made,  but  not 
corpulent ;  and  in  hit  meditative  and  melancholy  air,  a  degree  of  avrk- 
wanlnesa  and  dignity  were  blended.  We  found  his  features  iutemt- 
ing  and  agreeable  amidst  the  traces  of  a  severe  small-pox.  There 
was  a  sort  of  weight  upon  the  lids  of  his  large  hazle  eyes ;  yet  when 
be  declaimed, 

"  Of  good  and  evil, 
"  Passion,  and  apathy,  and  glory,  and  shame,"  - 
veiy  ezpreinve  were  the  energies  gleaming  from  them  beneath  the 
Aaie  of  sable  hair,  which,  AiLmi>hlce,  curled  abuut  his  brows.  Len 
graceful,  leiaamuung,  less  brilliant  than  Mr.  £.,  but  more  highly  ima- 
.ginative,  more  classical,  and  a  deeper  reasoner;  strict  integnty,  enrr- 
getic  friendship,  openhanded  bounty,  sedulous  and  difiusive  charity, 
greatly  overbaliWCKl,  on  the  side  of  virtue,  the  tincture  of  misanthropic 
gloom  and  proud  contempt  of  contmon-life  society,  that  marked  tlie 
peculiar  character,  which  shall  unfold  itself  on  these  pages.  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  Mr.  Day  published  two  noble  poems.  The  Dying  Ne- 
gro, and  tbe  Devoted  Legions ;  also  Sandford  and  Merton,  which  by 
wise  parents  is  put  into  every  youthful  hand. 

'  Mr.  Day  dedicated  the- third  edition  of  Tbe  Dying  Negro  to 
Rouneau.  That  dedication  has  every  force  and  every  grace  of  elo- 
quence. The  sentiiDents  are  strongly  characteristic  of  their  writer, 
mcept  in  the  philippic  agunst  American  resistance;  just  ccMximenced 
wbea  the  a4dre«s  to  Kouskm  was  composed.   Generous  iudignatioB- 
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«f  tfie  iXate  tnitr,  pnctiwd  widiouC  Knmine  in  t)ie  •DttChero  colotiie* 
•f  Nortb  America,  induced  Mr.  Day  to>  refuse  them  all  oiedit  tor-  tW 
ptriotic  wtue  of  that  resistance  to  new  and  tmcanttitutioDal  rlainro,, 
which  threatened  their  liberties. 

•  In  the  course  of  the  year  1770,  Mr.Day  itood  for  a  fuIUniEtK. 
picture  to  Mr.  Wright  of  Derby.  A  strong  likeness  and  a  dignified 
portrait  were  the  result.  Drawn  as  in  the  open  air,  the  surrounding 
iy  is  tempestuous,  lurid,  and  dart.  He  stands  leaning  hi*  left  aim 
kg;ainst  a  column  inscribed  to  Hamhden.  Mr.  Day  looks  upward,  a« 
cnthusiasticiitty  meditatiW  on  the  contents  of  a  book,  held  ia  ki* 
dropped  right  hand,     ^e  opm  leaf  is  the  oration  of  that  virtiwii* 

Etriot  in  the  senate,  against  the  srant  of  ship-money,  demanded  farp 
ng  Chariet  the  First.  A  Sash  ef  lightning  play*  ia  Mt.  Day's  hair* 
and  illuminates  the  contents  of  the  volume.  The  poetic  fancji  and 
what  were  ibts  the  politics  of  the  original,  appear  in  the  choice  of 
tuhject  and  attitude.  Dr.  Darwin  sat  to  Mr.  Wright  about  the  same 
-;nod.     Tial  was  a  simply  contemplative  portrait,  of  the  most  per- 


r; 


■a  regemhlance.* 

Mr.  Day  was  not  greatly  de&ciMit  in  the  nulk  of  bmraaxt  (and- 
MSBj  thau^  unfeeling  ana  eevare  to  the  lightor  evil»  of  lii*. 

*  Even  at  that  period,  "when  youth,  elate  and  gay,  steps  tnt* 
Ik"  Mr.  Day  was  a  rigid  moralist,  who  proudly  imposed  on  himt^ 
^  from  the  most  innocent  pleasures  ;  ncs:  would 


«(Jd  abstinence,  i 
he  allow  an  action  to  be  virtuoui,  which  waa  peifomied  npon  xaf 
lope  of  reward,  here,  or  hereaiter.  This  seventy  of  pria(dplei<iDore 
abstract  and  specious,  than  naturalor  useful,  rendered  Mr.Day  tcey- 
Ileal  towards  revealed  religion,  thoagh  by  nomean»afan;&-in>^deist. 
Sfoat  unfike  Doctor  Johnson  in  those  doubts,  he  lewmble^  htm  14 
want  of  sympathy  with  SHch  miseries  as  spring  from  refinement  and 
the  softer  affections ;.  resembled  him  ^lo,  ,m  tiae  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  cold  and  huncer.  To  the  power  of  reheving  them  he 
Bohly  sacrificed  all  the  parade  ef  life,  and  all  die  pleasures  af  luxury. 
For  that  mas^  of  human  character  which  constitutes  polished  society, 
he  avowed  Or  sovereign  contempt;  above  all  things  he  expressed  aver- 
Ban  to  the  nodom  plans  of  female  education,  attributing  to  their  in- 
tnence  the  fickleness  which  had  stung  him.  He  thought  it,  how. 
ever,  his  duty  to  marry  ;  nur^  systematic  ideas  of  the  force  of  phi- 
loiTtphic  tuition  to  produce  future  virtne^  and  loved  to  mould  the  itt- 
fiut  and  youthful  mind. 

■  *  Ever  despicable  in  Mr.  Day's  estimation  wti«  the  di*tiBction«  of 
Inrth,  and  the  advantages  of  wealth  ;  and  he  had  learnt  to  look  bacla 
with  resentment  to  the  allurements  of  thrCraces.  He  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, that  his  wife  should  have  a  taste  for  litetatare  and  science,  for-' 
moral  and  patriotic  philosophy.  So  might  she  be  his  companion  ift" 
that  r«irement,  to  which  he  tiad  destined  himself;  and  assist  Mm  ia 
forming  the  minds  of  bis  children  to  stabbonrrirtue  and  high  exer- 
tion. He  resohed  also,  that  she  should  be  simple  as  a  mountain  giil, 
i«  her  dress,  her  *et,  and  her  manners ;  feam&S  and  bitrepid  as  the 
Spartan  wires  and  Roman  heroines. — There  was  no  finding  such -ft 
.  creature  ready  made  t  philosophicalromancecould  not  hopeit.  Eft 
•watawaU. some  is&ut  into  the  bring  his  fancy  had  imaged;*    r.9S. 
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*!!rhe  conihi<:t  of  this  sy^ematic  visionary,  in  pursuit  of  mA 
a  wtfe,  was  !Tuly  ridiculous ;  and  his  attempt  to  mould'  his  tm^ 
*o«h  form  to  fashionable  manners,  showed  a  mind  by  no  mean* 
«3f  a  strong  texture.  In  short,  the  most  puerile  of  mankind  could 
:DOt  have  formed  a  mcu^e  absurd  system,  or  pursued  it  widir 
greater  folly— «>  weak  is  human  jniellect  when  it  quits  every 
beaten  path,  and  resolves  to  tHnk  for  itsetf,  without  the  regii-> 
Jation  dT  established  truths,  and  the  sanction  irf  general  expe- 
Tienc«  \  This  may  be  styled  '  illiberal  criticism  frmn  some  at 
the  seli^-elected  censors  in  periodical  publications,'  who,  we  are 
Cold,  decide  singly  and  unassisted.  Whoever  the  individuJ 
may  be,  the  iMographer  before  us  ^ees  not  know  what  as^tanu 
he  may  procure ;  and  the  decision,  after  all,  must  be  left  to  itf 
real  merit,  whether  it  be  the  production  of  a  legion  or  of  an  io- 
fTividual.  We  cannot  avoid  adding,  that  we  have  seen  nothing, 
{n  any  review,  more  illiberal  than  such  insinuations  scattered  at 
random  ;  and  were  vk  inclined  to  be  illiberal,  we  should,  firost 
this  pafi9we»  have  a  fair  excuse. 

Aiter  Mr.  EdgewortJi  zikl  Af r.  Day  left  the  '  Darwimait 
sphere,'  sir  Brooke  Boothby  was  hurried  into  its  vortex.  0£ 
this  gentleman  we  cannot  speak  from  ourselves,  but  must  cc^ 
froffl  miss  Seward,  for  a  plain  reason,  that  we  do  not  understand 
Ae  passage ;  nor  have  diose  who  bave  assisted ,  us  been  moie 
successfuL 

*  A  votary  to  botanic  (cicDce,  a  deep  leatoner,  and  a  fUar-mhied 
politician,  is  sir  Brooke  Boothby,  as  bis  conTintjpg  refutation  ofthat 
splendid,  dazzling,  afid  mideiuling  Bophistry^,  Burke  on  the  Freildt 
KeTotution,  bas  .proved.  Ever  to  be  lamented  is  ic,  that  narioaal 
pride,  and  jedoOsy,  made  our  efficient  senate,  and  a  large  majority  of 
people  in  these  kingdoms,  tinabls  to  £uem  the  l^cy  which  a» 
Smoke's  uiswer  unveiled.  Fallacy,  which  baa  eventually  oveithromi 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  built  uu,  by  the  strong  cement  of 
opposition,  the  republic's  menacing  bdu  commanding,  tower,  and 
wasted  in  combat  with  the  phantom,  Jacobiniem,  the  nerves  and  sinewi 
-of  defence  against  the  time  when  real  danger  may  assault  Grea£ 
BntaJOi'     P.  58. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  own  family,  attempted  to  communicatef 
the  measles  by  inoculation ;  but  the  disease  was  so  severe  diat 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  His  mechanical  skill  m  the 
construction  of  a  carriage  was  unsuccessful ;  and  a  fracture  of 
the  patella  was  the  consequence  of  the  last  of  his  many  falls 
from  it,  Gf  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Mr.  Seward,  of  archdcacort 
Vyse,  Johnson,  in  his  visits- to  Lichfield,  d«gns  not  to  speak.' 
They  were  nijt  obsequbus  followers,  silently  ^senting  to  the? 
Rambler's  prejudices  or  supersrition.  Yet  we  think  the  gnWjt 
is  somewhat  too  highly  exalted-,  whtfe  Johnson  (for  the  sake,  we 
suppose,  of  the  contrast)'  is  sunk  too  low.  Perhaps  the  descrip^ 
lion  of  die  water-'frolic  might  have  been  ^roperlj^eMiitted:  if 
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Dr.  Darwin's  habitual  sobriety  vere  iat  once  foi^tteo,  the  enor 
should  not  have  been  ostentatiously  recorded.  The  specinuis 
of  Darwinian  wit  we  cannot  highly  applaud,  and  of  Darwinian 
religion  we  shall  say  nothing; — ex  nihilo  nU  fit.  We  are  re- 
quested, however,  to  contradict  a  relation  in  the  present  work,- 
which  describes  Dr.  Darwin  as  receiving  an  account  of  lus  son's 
death— of  death  by  hitf  own  voluntary  exertion — with  such 
brutal  apathy  as  to  disgust  the  most  insensiUe  trader.  Miss 
Seward  was  misled  in  this  tale ;  and  though  his  conduct  did 
not  display  the  deepest  distress,  it  was  by  no  means  so  disguct* 
ingly  insensible  as  she  by  misinformation  had  been  led  to  re- 
present iL  His  pride,  it  is  said,  prevented  a  public  appearance 
of  grief  I  but  he  felt  it  in  secret. 

The  Zoonomia  was  published  in  1 794,  though  begun  in  1 77 1 . 
This  work  we  have  read  with  attention.  We  have  read  alw> 
very  care^lly,  the  following  character  of  it,  which  perhaps  w« 
might  think  just,  if  we  could  comprehend  it. — 

*  Ingenious,  beyond  all  precedent,  in  its  coojectares,  and  embrac- 
ing, with  giant-grasp,  almost  every  branch  of  philosophic  science  ; 
discovering  their  bearings  upon  each  other,  ^nil  those  subtle,  and,  till 
tbeo,  concealed  links  by  which  they  are  united  ;  and  with  their  sepa. 
rate,  conjunctive  and  collective  inSuence  upon  human  organisation  ; 
their  sometimes  probable,  and  at  others  deroomtrative,  power,  under 
judicious  application,  of  restoring  that  regularity  to  the  mechanism 
of  animal  life,  which  is  comprehended  under  the  term  ^a£j&.'     p.  85. 

On  the  other  ha^,  miss  Seward's  defence  and  explanation  of' 
instinct,  so  far  as  it  will  admit  of  explanation,  is  judicious  and 
clear.  This  faculty  in  brutes  Dr.  Darwin  Laa  denied,  and  r^-  ■ 
fefred  the  whole  to  imitation.  In  her  eulogium  on  the  Zoono- 
nria,  mbs  Seward  steps  beyond  her  limits,  particularly  where 
^e  says  that  '  it  will  teach  him '  (the  student) '  more  uian  the 
pages  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  ^an  schools  and  univer»tles 
enow  how  to  impart.'  This  is  weak  injudicious  praise :  it  n 
more,  for  it  has  not  the  semblance  of  a  foundation. 

'  When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corr^gios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  anuC' 

The  botanical  society  at  Lichfield  for  a  time  daimed  some 
aRendon ;  and  its  labours  have  shared  our  care  in  the  progress 
of  this  journal.  It  was  known  that  Dr.  Darwin  was  its  vital 
principle ;  but  it  was  not  (at  least  generally)  known,  that  the 
society  consisted  only  of  Dr.  Darwin,  sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and 
(me  Jackson,  a  man  who  bad  obtaine'd  adimsuon  into  the  courts 
of  xpiritilal  law,  wiiolly  uneducated,  hut  who  had  attained  a  to- 
lerable proficiency  in  uie  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  whose 
life  was  shortened  by  habits  of  ebriety.  The  translation  of- the 
Genera  Plantarum,  and  one  oi  two  othor  works  of  Linnseusj 
vere  the  productions  of  the  proctor,  corrected  by  his  coadjutors. 
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"  *  The  doctor  was  pTobnbly  disappointed  that  no  recruits  flocked 
ta  Ut  botwucal  itant^rd  at  Lichfield.  The  youDg  men  of  the  gcn> 
ted  duset  in  that  city  devoted  themBelves  to  protessioul  with  whicb 
mtunl  hiitory  had  no  inseparable  connexion.  However  usefuli  en* 
tertaioiqe,  and  creditable  might  be  it's  atudies,  thi^y  felt  little  detire 
to  deck  Uie  board  of  fcuioiii  the  pulpit,  or  the  eni^s  of  war,  with 
the  Linnxai)  wreath*  and  the  chemical  crystallines.  Thns  the  ori^nal 
triumTirate  received  no  augmentation,  yet  the  title  was  maintained. 
Various  obwrvadoni,  signed  Lichfield  Botanical  Society,  were  sent 
to  the  periodical  publications,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  scientific 
tnveSera,  on  their  transit  over  Lichfield,  inquiring  after  the  state  of 
the  botanical  society  there.'     p.  99. 

--  "Wljat  connexion  can  *  the  chemkal  crystalStuj '  have  w'idi  ijbt 
iotankaj  society  ? 

Miss  Se^rard  soon  meets  with  more  congenial  subjects }  and 
her  description  of  the  scene  from  which,  in  the  person  of  the 
Naiad  of  the  stream.  Dr.  Darwin  addressed  the  owner^  Mr. 
Soeyd  of  Belmont,  is  elegant  and  poeticaL — 

•  Her  rivulet  originally  took  its  conree  along  the  deep  bottom  of 
cradling  woods,  luxuriantly  clothing  the  steeply-sloping  mountains, 
whiA  a  rough  glen, 'and  this  it's  brook,  divided. 

'  Mr.  Sneyd  caused  the  rough  and  tangled  glen  to  be  cleand  and 
faollowed  into  one  entire  basin,  which  the  brook  immediately  filled 
with  the  purest  and  most  tnuisparent  water.  Only  a  verr  narrow, 
Aargitnl  path  is  left  on  each  side,  between  the  water  and  those  hi^i 
wbody  mountBins  which  shut  the  liquid  scene  from  every  other  earthlf 
object.  This  lake  covers  more  than  five  acres,  yet  is  not  more  than, 
seventy  yards  acrdsi  at  the  broadest  part.  The  Kn^h  is,  therefore, 
conaiderable.  It  gradually  narrows  on  it's  flow,  tiU  suddenly,  and 
with  loud  noise,  it  is  precipitated  down  a  craggy,  darkling,  and  neaily 
perpendicular  ftll  at  forty  feet.  The  stream  then  takes  its  natural 
channel,  losing  itself  in  the  sombre  and  pathless  woods  which  stretch 
Ar  onward. 

'  While  we  walk  on  the  brink  of  this  liquid  cancave  ;  while  we 
lilten  to  the  roar,  with  which  the  tumbhng  torrent  passes  away ; 
while  we  look  lui,  on  each  side,  to  the  umbrageous  eminences  which 
leave  us  only  themselves,  the  water,  and  the  sky,  we  are  impressed 
with  a  KDse  of  solemn  seclusion,  and  niight  fancy  ourselves  in  the 
.  solitudes  of  Tinian  or  Juan-Femandes.  'I^e  trees  and  shrubs  whjct^ 
from  soch  great  elevation,  impend  over  the  flood,  give  it  their  own 
green  tint  without  lessening  its  transparency.  Glassy  spiooth,  this 
&e  has  not  a  wave  till  within  a  few  yards  of  its  precipitance.* 
r.  100. 

The  Petrarcbian  scene  of  Dr.  Darwin's  life  now  aporoaches. 
Cokmel  and  Mrs.  Pole  brought  their  children  to  Licnfield  ftw 
die  doctor's  care ;  and  the  lady  became  his  Laura.  Mrs.  Pole  is 
described,,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  a  nymph,  a  houri,  an 
angel.  What  less  could  attract  a  hero  with  all  the  personal  ac- 
ttURplishments  of  Dr.  Darwin.    The  concluaion  was  not,how- 
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tm,  Petrarchiaa :  the  ladjr  became  «  Madow,  and,  after  a  long 
wnaccestful  court^p,  the  secoad  wi£e  of  Dr.  Darwin.    Onei  ■ 
'  eoodkion  o£  Mrs.  Pole's  consent  vnoj  Dr.  Darwin's  leaving' 
Lichfield,  and  removing  to  Derby. 

To  miss  Seward  the  Botanic  Garden  was  owing.  Some  lines, 
wWch  she  wrote,  suggested  the  idea  j  and  dieae  Imes  are  some- 
what unhandsomely  copied,  with  additions  and  alterations  in- 
deed, but  without  acknowledgemenL  Miss  Seward  checks  her 
career  to  give  a  long,  and,  in  our  opinion,  an  uninteresting  crj- 
ticism,  on  Mr,  Gisbome's  Vales,  and  then  returns  to  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  the  work  of  teji  years. 

The  second  volume  of  die  Botanic  Garden  was,  we  know, 
jjl^lilhed  before  the  first,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  allsged,  of 
repeating  some  experiments  in  vegetation.  It  ii  with  regret  that 
•  we  perceiye,fH)m  mis  biography,  mat  Dr .Darwin,  in  this  inaance, 
from  mere  policy,  descended  to  falsehood.  The  £ict  is,  that  die 
second  part  was  preferred  as  more  splendid,  more  meretriciously 
fraudy,  more  within  the  level  of  the  superiicial  reader,  than  the  first. 
A'  meaner  motive  is  added — fiz.  that  those  who  possessed  ^e 
■econd  volume  might  wish  to  have  the  work  complete.  A  jus^ 
and  delicate  criticism  of  Mr.  Fellowes  is  subjoined.  Dr.  Dar. 
win,  as  a  po^t,  he  remarks^  is  peculiarly  clear :  his  style  is 
lucidly  transparent,  so  as  to  *  show  objects  in  their  exact  figure 
;Hid  proportion  j '  but  he  plays  about  the  heart — he  does  not 
reach  it.  He  speaks  feelingly,  but  he  does  not  make  his  readers 
feel,  {n  fact,  Di.  Darwin  deals  in  general  ideas,  which  make 
fittle  impression.^ — By  the  way,  is  '  green  light '  expressive  of 
the  glow-worm's  fire  ?  It  certainly  is  not,  so  far  as  our  own 
'observation  extends. 

In  her  critical  examination  and  analysis  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, miss  Seward  is  more  at  home  than  in  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Zoonomia  with  the  works  of  IJippocrates 
and  Galen  ;  and  we  find  in  this  pan  much  jui^tous  criticism, 
>ritfa  praise  occasionally  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  a  fev 
■  creraights.  Our  article  has  already  extended  too  far,  or  we 
might  follow  the  author  more  closely,  thongh,  indeed,  again  to 
Ireview  a  work  so  long  since  published  can  be  scarcely  withjn 
'  *he  limits  of  our  duty.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  miss 
Seward,  when  speaking  of  Dr.  Darwin's  frequent  use  of  spondees 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  had  not  remarked  that  the  first  foot  is 
Bsnally  "a  dactyle,  and  that,  though  the  third  syllable  of  the 
dactyle  is  long  from  quantity,  it  is  short  in  pronunciation  ;  for 
the  ajccent  rests  on  the  second  syllable  of  what  she  styles  the 
Bpondee : — 

"  Pierce  the  dull  root,  relax  its  fibre  trains. 
Thaw  the  thkk  ilooJ  that  lingers  in  its  vein*.' 

Mist  Seward  descants,  at  considerable  length,  on  the '  gracai 
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^d  defects  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  mixing  candid  objection 
.wi^  4^^  P^!^-  T^is  part  of  her  work  demands  oni  txxar 
•Aiendation,;  yet  we  think  she  has  raised  its  merits  too  highly. 
the  brilliant  passages  are  numerous ;  but  they  soon  tire  :  we 
.9re  vloyed  with  sweets,  and  wish  for. gome  iiiQ^e  hoRieiy  food. 
It  is  not,  alto,  suihciently  connected  :  the  links  of  the  chain  ^re 
too  loi|g  out  of  sighF,  and  we  read  the  descriptions  as  detached 
passtges,  ■mflier  than  as  parts  of  one  whole.  In  the  second 
w>!nnie  also,  riie  descriptions  are  a  aeries  of  enigmas,  for  which 
Wenthe  botanist  must  took  for  a  solution  in  the  notes.  Above 
,  ttll, -an indelicacy  of  description,  which  mtsS  Seward  ineffectually 
-attempts  to  defwid,  and  a  system  which  ondermines  natural  ro- 
fegton,  excites,  in  many  parts,  the  warmest  indignation. 

Some  trf  the  -smafler  poems  of  Dr.  Darwin  are  menlioneii 
iritfa  their  due  tribute  of  ^plau«e  ;  and  miss  Seward  takes  oc- 
casion to  defend  herself  from  -various  ridieuleus  specimens  of 
jMetry  attributed  to  her  in  magazines.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
ttrt,  wilji  inferior  geniuses,  to  publish  verses  under  the  names 
t)f  poets  df  distinguished  talents.  When  they  ha»«  gained  at- 
tention, and,  as  the  anthors  may  suppose,  admiration,  the  publijc 
are -kindly  informed  that  the  ?ditor  has  been  misled,  and  rfjat 
die  poem  in  qtiestion  is  not  miss  Seward's,  as  he  supposed* 
,  ^mt  rf*e  production  of  the  unrivalled  abilities  of  Anthony  Pa»* 
quin,  Mr.  Pratt,  or  some  other  hero  of  that  class.  If  we  recollect 
■rightly,  in  the  instance  here  alluded  to,  the  author  was  Mr.Pratt. 

Dr.  Darwin  died  in  April,  180S,  of  an  attack,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  angina  pectoris ;  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  eapect  « 
Toiler  account  of  the^  second  period  of  his  life  during  his  resi- 
dence .at 'Derby,  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  his  general  character  ia 
this  place.  We  may,  however,  remarlc  that  he  was  acute  anS 
fagenioiM,  rather  than  profound  and  philosophic.  His  reasoo- 
%lg  is  often  superiiciat,  his  analogies  fanciful  -,  and  in  few  in- 
•tances,  «ther  in  philosophy  or  medicine,  can  we  recollect  -i. 
lair  well-formed  series  of  inductive  argument.  As  a  prac- 
titioner, he  has  left  few  traces  of  his  talents.  He  was  fashio- 
inaUe,  but  that  alone  is  no  criterion  of  excell»ice. 

Of  miss  Seward's  memoirs  we  cannot  speak  very  highly^ 
The  facts  are  scarcely  more  numerous  than  those  generally  cir- 
culated i  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  we  suspect  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  whaJe  truth  is  either  unknown  to,  or  not  told  by; 
Uie  biographer.  Her  language  is  far  from  elegant :  it  is  in- 
volved, confused,  and  sometimes  incorrect.  In-fict,  she  seeiUs 
to  havfl  stiffened  it  by  study,  and  rendered  it  harsh  by  too  great 
imxiety  to  become  profound  or  comprehensive.  Her  Criticisms 
«re  less  laboured  than  many  O^er  parts,  and,  on  the  whole,  far 
more  elegant :  she  wanders  at  her  ease  through  the  parterre, 
and  picks  Jierilowers  with  more  cardess  indifference.  In  many 
parts  of  these  little  walks  we  -liave  accompanied  her  with  satis- 
faction. 
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,  1803. 

THIS  rolume  was  published  some  time  since,  and  nndn- 
different  political  circumstances  from  those  of  the  pietent  day. 
The  author  here  talces  his  leave  of  the  navy,  at  uie  establish 
ment  of  a  peace  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  wouJd  be  firm 
juid  durable.  Such  is  the  unsatisfied  nature  of  ambition,  that 
Ijjb  best  hopes  have  been  frustrated,  and  we  are  agun  engaged 
fa  war.  We  kno*  not  whether  Dr.  Trotter,  •  having  laid  d6wn 
his  ciestus  and  Hs  art,'  has  once  more  assumed  them,  or  whether 
this  be  the  last  legacy  to  that  public  which  he  has  so  essentially 
served. 

The  introduction  relates  to  the  numerous  improvements  made 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  marinei  and  to  the  abuses 
which  «tUI  remain,  together  with  some  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions a  little  too  far  estended.  The  abstract  from  Dr.  Coclcbum't 
Sea  Diseases,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  -in  1706> 
contains  some  observations  of  curiosity,  and  contributes  to  sup- 
port the  old  .adage  of  '  nodiing  new.'  / 

The  first  portion  of  this  miscellaneous  work  contains  '  Pro* 
posaU  to  Lofd  St.Yincent  for  meliorating  the  Establishment  of 
medical  Officers,'  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance^ 

.  which,  we  trust,  may  even  yet  claim  attention.  The  next  me- 
moir relates  to  the  health  of  the  fleet  in  1799.  'Scurvy'wat 
more  frequent  than  we  expected  to  find  it  in  this  period  of  im- 
proved management;  and  '  typhous  fevers'  were  not  uncommon 
■^scarcely  to  be  referred,  in  every  instance,  to  contagion,  though 
often  to  a  neglect  of  cleanliness.  Fumigations  with  nitrous  gas 
were  not  successful  in  checking  contagion.  The  'malignant 
ulcer '  seeined,  on  its  lirst  approach,  to  be  highly  inflammatory. 
The  'vaccine  ..disease'  began  to  be  introduced  into  the  fleet 
about  this  time  ;  and  .the  concrete  acid  of  lemons  was  found  to 
succeed  in  the  cure  of  scurvy.  The  third  memoir  is  on  '  con- 
tagion and  typhus.'  The.  details  are  misceltane6us ;  and  we 
can  collect  no  very  satisfactory  account  on  these  subjects  which 
can  be  communicated  within  our  limits.  Fevers  were  often  to 
be  tracedfrom  the  tenders,  and  from  the  landmen,  who  brought  ' 
contagion  without  being  themselves  infected.  The  women  also 
frequently  conveyed  the  febrile  miasmata.  In  general,  the  typhous 
diseases  appeared  to  be  contagious,  when  once  introduced,  and 

.  were  of  the  low  kind;  thougn,  in  the  commencement,  inflam- 
matory pains,  as  usual,  occurred.  Ebriety,  sleeping  in  damp 
.clotheS}  and  on  wet  decks,  were  often  excitmg  causes:    We  see 
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IhtU  in  the  means  of  cure  that  needs  detwn  us.  CoU  affusion 
was,  in  various  instances,  practised  with  apparent  benefit.  In- 
deed, the  whole  essay  is  rather  filled  with  the  number  of  aiclc- 
Aturned  in  each  ship,  declamations  against  the  forms  of  office 
which  prevent  improvements,  the  inemcacy  of  fumigatiwiB  with, 
nitrous  gas,  the  number  of  gin-shops  shut  up  in  Plymouth-dQclc> 
and  the  expense  of  scouring  blankets,  five  times  repeated  within 
t^  compass  of  200  pages,  than  with  any  account  of  improved 
ibethodft  of  cure.  Antimony,  in  general,  is  thought  injurious, 
Kid  it  may  be  so,  in  the  true  typhus.  Bark  we  perceive  r^ely 
given  except  in  convalescence.  Wine  and  nourishing  diet, 
often  furnished  by  the  humanity  of  the  officers,  are  mu^  con*  ' 
fidedin,  Wemean not  to  blame  the  author;  but  were  the  mi- 
nuie  particulars  retrenched,  and  real  information  more  freely 
scattered,  the  reader  would  not  so  often,  as  we  have  done,  lajr 
down  the  volume  in  disgust.. 

The  *  Thoughts  on  Contagion  and  Prevention  of  the  Plague ' 
are  somewhat  desultory,  but  contain  remarks  of  importance.  ' 
Among  these,  we  rank  the  author's  frequently  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  washing  clothes,  &c.  and  the  exposure  of  goods, 
supposed  to  be  uifected,  to  the  heat  of  about  120°  of  Fahrenheit] 
after  which  they  should  be  freely  ventilated. 

The  '  Essay  on  the  Ventilation  of  Ships,'  chiefly  intended  for 
the  use  of  officers,  is  clear  and  valuable :  yet  there  are  several 
efaemical  and  other  errors.  One  of  these  is,  that  rotten  wood 
resembles  carbonaceous  matter;  another,  that  wet  occasions 
rottenness :  its  more  common  causes  are  alternate  wetting  and 
drying,  or  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  '  Rematiis  on 
Variola  and  Vacciola  '.  are  not  particularly  interesting. 

'  Pneumonia,' '  catarrh,'  and  '  OT»hthalmia,'  arc  the  next  sub- 
jects of  our  author's  attention.  The  catarrhs  of  the  fleet  were 
generally  from  severe  duty:  but  there  is  often  a  suspicion  of 
epidemic  contagion,  not  only  from  the  numbers  attacked  at  a 
tune,  but  from  the  typhoid  form  of  the  fever.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, ii  opposed  by  Dr.  Trotter.  In  '  pneumonia,'  there  are 
some  cautions  respecting  bleeding.  Seamen,  it  seems,  do  not 
bear  this  evacuation  well  \  and  a  large  bleeding,  at  once,  !• 
better  th^n  a  repetition  of  the  evacuation.  In '  ophthalmia '  our 
author  depends  on  keeping  the  patient  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
with  frequent  applications  of  cold  water. 

'  Phthisis,'  in  the  year  1800,  was  not  uncommon.  It  waS' 
not,  however,  the  florid  hectic  of  younger  people,  but  attacked 
the  elder  men  and  those  of  swarthy  complexions,  though  in 
Other  respects  of  the  hectic  form.  Dr.  Trotter  seems  inclined 
to  refer  it  to  an  arucle  of  diet,  introduced  -without  coniulting  bim, 
vis.  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice  daily,  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy, 
together  with  the  severe  duty  of  that  period,  which  acted  as  an 
neiting  cause.    An  apprehension  of  <katb  was  kept  perpetuaUr 
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aim,  imtead  bf  die  c^nerful  sfritits  and  flatteTitig  hepeB  cf  ^ 
jouithful  a^ted-with  the  same  complaint.  Hectic  i»aeerb»> 
tkmt  vere  not  constant,  vnA  the  alternation  of  durrhoA  with 
colliquative'  sweats  not  often  obaemble.  It  was  {leqomfljr 
fatal  in  fere  or  six  weclu. 

Thift  disease  can  be  ficarcely  called  tnte  phthi^ :  Dr.  Tretter, 
howeT£T,  considers  it  as  such,  uid  ste^  ii  little  from  the  si6k- 
ttotdl  to  private  practice,  chiefly  to  coodemB  the  usual  antipUo' 
gtdtic  plans.  The  disease  resemblee,  indeed,  the  phtUus  or 
lund,  in  many  respects,  and  is  also  probably  of  a  scrophulous 
nature.  The  fosc-glove  was  found  to  be  useful,  though  by  no 
nvans  to  strikingly  beneficial  as  its  advocates  have  preUnded. 
Squills,  in  Dr.  Trotter's  opinion,  resemble  fox.^love  in  ^Ir 
<^alides  and  efi^ts.  FLinnel,  if  worn  next  the  ekuit  should, 
1^  thinks,  be  changed  daily :  it  should  be  also,  we  tbii^  daily 
ripsed  in  cold  pure  water.     ' 

The  '  spasmodic  affections '  of  saHors,  occasionally  approach- 
ing the  true  hysteria  of  females,  form  a  singular  aiKl  a^ew 
^ade  of  the  complaint.    We  cannot  abridge  the  descriptiaa- 

'  The  history  of  the  disease  itself  cbmprehends  the  symptoms,  and 
6ften  assumes  the  form  of  almoat  every  other.  This  Protean  form 
alarms  the  patient,  and  ejicrtes  a  thousand  imaginary  fetrs.  Fains, 
Stitches,  or  cramps  of  the  muscular  parts  ;  contractions  of  ihe  joints} 
spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  Sphincters,  from  whence  obstinate  sop* 
pressions  of  urine,  and  iMention  of  the  fxces;  distortioa  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  eyes ;  twinkling  of  the  eyelids ;  inability  to  clost  U>e 
eyelids ;  at  other  times,  when  shut,  unable  to  open  tnem  ;  pupil  of 
toe  eye  dilated  and  insensible,  sometimes -contracted,  and  the  ins  ex 
tremely  irritable  ;  profusion  of  tears;  dimness  of  sight}  double  vi 
sioa ;  Bearing  acute,  or  the  contrary ;  the  external  ear  cold  to  th< 
touch;  hombi  OT  i'mmlus  aurium  ;  smell  deficient;  hemlcran'm  s  vertigo 
,  coldness  of  the  occiput ;  general  chilliness,  alternated  with  flushing 
coldness  of  the  feet ;  cold  sweat  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  ;  shiver., 
(ng;  sense  of  creeping  on  the  skin  ;  red  spots,  or  eruptions  of  tbi 
ikm,  alternating  with  dyspepdc  feelings }  bad  taste  in  the  mouifa-i 
excessive  thirst;  foul  tongue;  difficult  deglurition;  hydrephvUu; 
nausea  ;  eructations  from  the  etpmacii ;  paini  and  distention  of  Ak 
ttomoch;  heartburn;  hrbory^m i  gripes;  sudden  dejectionsi  diaiv 
riioea,  but  more  frequently  costiveness ;  ghbui  h^tterUui ;  a  sense  of 
vacuum  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  as  if  disembowelled ;  pains 
about  the  liver,  ascending  to  the  shoulder,  as  in  hepatitis  ;  jaundice  j 
pains  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  descentang  to  the  ureters 
end  neck  of  the  bladder  and  glans  penis  ;  strangury  ;  urine  crude, 
pale,  or  high-coloured,  at  one  time  voided  in  great  quantity,  at  an- 
other time  scarce ;  appetite  irregular,  at  one  while  voracious,  and  at 
another  deBcient ;  desire  for  uncommon  kinds  of  food;  aiclutess-at 
the  sight  of  jrarticularol^ectE  and  persons';  worms;  siglung}  Mo&nr  ■ 
iog:  suddea  laughter  and  crying;  pemaDent  hiccup;  aough.; 
■ometimes  resembfing  pertussis  i  sneeziug;  panring;  breaking  shiKt 
ind  ywrious;  dyspatxa  from  particular  effluvia;  spitting^;  pervi- 
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«iliuni,  lometiniN  for  week*  togctfaef ;  ileep  diltarbed  by  fniM 
oieaBu ;  inaiut ;  psljiitation  of  the  heart ;  uncomami  jnwbilitjr  to 
BTterial  puliation,  particularly  of  the  aoita,  expntaed  bj  fxpag  that 
Abfy  V»e  pulses  every  where  |  pulse  inegu^r  and  mboinitteiit ; 
tremouni  convulaionsj  &c.'    VoL  iii.  p.  3^2.  -  ,-  - 

These  symptoms  are  attended  with  a  suspension  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  biliary  system,  or  its  irregular  action  j  with  doubts, 
suspicions,  jealousies,  &c.  The  treatment  merits  no  particular 
jcemark. 

'  Scurvy,'  though  it  -  still  appear,  has  lost  its  destructive 
4»ower;  but  Dr.  Trotter  thinks  ^sh  provisions,  and  tTeqvent 
supplies  of  fresh  vegetables,  superior  to  lemon-juice,  the  con- 
.Btant  U3e  of  which  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  debititatinx  pover. 
The  lemon-juice,  furnished  by  contract,  is  often  adulterated  with 
the  acetous  acid,  and  sometimes  contains  the  pu]i>,  which  rei^ 
^rs  it  liable  to  ferment.  Government  mistake  in  making  the 
contract,  Lrtnon  and  lime-juice  should  be  procured  in  Portttgal 
and  the  West  Indusy  and,  in  each  place,  combined  with  cdcarecm 
tarth.  H  may  be  imported  in  barrels,  and,  in  that  state,  sent  to  Ho^ 
fvien  tie  separation  of  the  liquid  a£.id  is  so  easy  a  process,  at  to  f%- 
piire  m  trouble;  and  the  medicine  will  be  always  in  its  test  state* 
Combined  widi  calcareous  earth,  the  acid  will  remain  UK- 
changed  for  a  century ;  and,  with  every  allowance,  two  ounces 
of  the  acid  may  be  purchaved  for  a  penny.  Mr.  CoxwelTs  cot^ 
Crete  salt  succeeds;  but  the  crystallisation  is  unnecessary  for 
the  preservaijon  of  the  juice^  and  the  injury,  which  accrues  to 
the  fruit  in  the  voyage,  is  avtuded.  Should,  in  the  separation,  the 
vitriolic  acid  be  in  excess,  the  medicin?  is,  at  least,  not  injured- 
Two  peculiar  symptoms  of  scurvy  in  females  are  tecordM  vw. 
*  jtran^ury '  and  *  leucorrhoea.' 

Vanoi^s  coramunicatbns  from  naval  surgeons,  of  »  miece]- 
Janeously  medical  nature,  follow.  Many  of  these  cont^n  ev 
cellent  observations  detailed  with  eqiul  judgement  aiid  perspi- 
cuity. In  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  we  may  remark,  from  Mr. 
Biggfes's  letter,  that  bleeding  and  blistering  are  not  more  advaii- 
tageons  than  less  violent  methods :  the  irritation  of  the  latter 
,8eems  to  be  often  injurious.  He  thinks  the  disease  epidemic 
.and  periodicaL  Opium,  in  large  doses  on  the  accesnon  of  the 
evening' exacerbation,  was  very  nighly  salutary. 

The  '  sick-berth,'  and  the  '  diet  of  the  sick,'  we  would 
Strongly  recommend  to  every  naval  captain  and  surgeon.  These  ' 
eubjects  cannot  detain  us. 

'  '  Sttk-eidkness  '  is  well  known.  Dr.  Trotter  attributes  it  to 
.an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  sometimes  con- 
-nected  with  gouty  disposition,  occasionally  with  nervous  and. 
-dyspeptic  habits.  It  is  explained  on  Dr.  Darwin's  system, 
whicl^  however,  merely  appro^hes  the  truth.  The  prmciple 
-P:2 
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on  which  it  depends  is  motion,  in  a  direction  difiWent  front, 
that  in  conunon  use.  The  remedy  is  the  usual  tme— keeping 
on  deck,  or  a  elass  of  brandy. 
'  '  ■  The  last  subject  is  the  *  malignant  ulcer,'  in  which  we  find 
little  new  information.  It  is  attnbuted  to  a  debility  of  the  vis 
vita,  in  consequence  of  intemperance,  patticulaily  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  ;  and  the  cure  chiefly  depends  on  the  restoration  of 
the  strength  and  energy  of  the  constitution. 


Art.  XI. — Leetarts  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry.  (Continued 
from  aur  preceding  Volume,  p.  294./ 
INFLAMMABLES,whichfoIlow,affordaproperopportunity  - 
of  explaining  the  modem  doctrine^  of  combustion,  and  inflamma- 
ble air.  The  first  of  these  introduces  a  great  part  of  the  aerial  che- 
mistry, the  experiments  of  Priestley,  of  Scheele,  Crawford,  and 
Lavoisier,  with  the  splendid  discovery  of  Mr.Cavendish  respect- 
ign  the  decomposition  of  water.  TTie  whole  of  this  subject  is  de- 
tailedwiththe  most  scientific  precisionand  perspicuity,  Mr.  Watt, 
it  appears,  suggested  the  idea  that  water  is  a  compound;  and  the 
author  of  this  article  advanced  so  near  it,  in  the  present  journal, 
that,  speaking  of  inflammable  air,  and  the  necessity  of  water  in 
its  preparation,  he  observed  that  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  water  was  an  ingredient  in  this  air,  unless,  indeed, '  water 
be  partly  composed  of  it.  In  reality,  the  facts  were  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  suspicion  was  obvious ;  but  the  admirable  mode 
"in  which  it  was  ascertained  can  suffer  no  diminution  of  credit, 
had  ten  thousand  others  suggested  the  same  probability.  The 
subject  of  balloons  is  also  introduced  j  and  we  find,  with  pfr- 
cuhar  satisfaction,  that  the  reasons  which  we  alleged  very  early 
"against  tlietr  probable  utility,  are  the  same  which  Dr. Black, 
'with  his  usual  precision,  has  urged.  We  must  be  allowed,  with 
'a  conscious  pride,  to  assume  this  credit,  while  every  witling,  every 
insignificant  scribbler,  seems  anxious  to  '  shoot  his  bolt*  at  a  re- 


1 


Sulphur  is  the  next  inflammable  which  claims  the  professor's 
attention,  and  charcoal  follows  in  order.    On  these  subjects  we 

,  "meet with  little  novelty  of  fact;  but  Dr.  Black  explains  the  che- 
mical properties  of  each  substance'  with  extreme  accuracy. 
From  die  latter  article  we  shall  extract  some  circumstances  not 

■generally  known. 

*  One  of  thetnost  remarkable  properdeB  of  charcoal,  when  recently 
'  taken  from  the  fire,  is  an  attraction  for  a  certain  quantity  of  humidity, 
-  and  for  VariDu*  odorous  and  colouiing  matters  of  diflwrent  fluids,  con* 
taining  animal  or  vegetable  subBtancea,  gubject  to  fermentation  or  cor- 
ruption,— as  also  for  the  acetous  acid. 
'  We  have  proofs  of  itt  atttKtion  ht  humidity  in  many  curioui 
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nperiments  of  Mr.  Scheele  and  Dr.  Priettley.  Althou^  indeitmcti- 
ble  by  heat  in  close  vessels  without  addition,  yet,  if  moiatened,  it  will 
yield  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogenous  r»a.  Tiat  may  be  repeated  by ' 
another  moisteuins-;  and  Monrtillit  is  all  expended  in  these  produc- 
tions. Tliis  ig  evidently  owing  to  its  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  ip 
which  it  exceeds  all  substances  yet  examined.  It  decomposes  the 
water, — combining  with  the  oxygen,  and  thusforming  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  also  leaving  the  hydrogen  at  liberty. 

'Its  action  on  odorous  effluvia  is  no  less  remarkable.  If  laid  (fresh 
made)  on  silk  or  linen  gummed  or  oiled  for  umbrellas,  a  preparation 
which  continues  to  exhale  a  heavy  sickening  smell  for  many  yean,  it  ' 
will  remove  it  in  a  few  houti.  It  sweetens  bilge  water,  and  all  kind 
'  of  corruption  that  'is  accompanied  with  emission  of  hepatic  ammonia. 
It  clears  sahne  solutions  of  their  colouring  matter  and  rank  smells,  - 
causing  them  to  crystaUize  in  snow-white  purity ;  and  is  much  used 
for  this  purpose  in  pharmacy  i  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  ttrraftiU' 
Ota  tartari,  which  was  formerly  a  tedious  process,  and  considered  as  a 
test  of  pharmaceutical  dexterity.  It  removes  in  an  instant  the  heavy 
flavour  of  com  spirits  hastily  distilled.  It  clears  foul  camphor  in  the 
Eubhmation  from  all  fuliginous  taints.  It  sweetens  water  which  has 
grown  putrid  by  long  keeping.  It  even  sweetens  meat  which  has  aU 
ready  putrefied  to  a  very  great  degree.  Mr.  Cappe  at  Lille  has  pub- 
li^ed  valuable  experiments  on  this  subject, — as  has  also  Mr.  LowitI, 
an  eminent  chemist  at  Petersburg  in  Kusaia.  Charcoal  is  therefore 
an  excellent  dentifnce,  as  very  well  adapted  to  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  cleansing  the  teeth,  and  still  more  as  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rector of  all  putrescence^  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  disorders  of 
the  teeth  and  gums, 

'  The  acting  principle  in  these  effects  is  not  yet  distinctly  under-  - 
stood.  As  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  an  immediate  and  - 
great  increase  of  the  ofenave  smells,  we  are  led  to  ascribe  its  efficacy 
to  its  attraction  for  oxygen,  by  which  most  of  those  gases  arc  set  at- 

'  Powdered  charcoal  clears  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
to  comptetdy  that  it  no  more  renders  lime-water  milky. 

'  Charc<^is  found  to  act  powerfully  in  relieving  from  the  pun  of 
heartburn.       , 

■  Id  coDsequehce  of  its  strong  attnciion  for  pure  acetous  acid,  it 
becomes  a  powerful  agent  for  concentrating  it  by  distillation.  We 
are  indebted  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  full  confirmation  of  the  last- 
mentioaed  chemical  property  of  charcoal,  to  Mr.  Lowitz.  After 
hiiving  concentrated  this  acid  as  much  as  possible  by  freezing,  he 
Oiixed  it  with  a  great  proportion  of  charcoal  fresh  made,  and  distilled 
it  till  the  charcoal  was  seemingly  dry ;  then,  changing  his  receiver, 
he  obtained  from  this  charcoal  acetous  acid,  in  the  utmost  state  of 
concentration  and  purity,  and  which  crystallized  in  a  cold  little  be>  - 
low  that  of  freezing  water.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  anomalous  fact, 
because  charcoal  exhibits  no  remarkable  attraction  for  acetous  acid 
in  a  less  concentrated  state.'     Vol.ii.  p;290. 


The  chemical  natures  of  phosphorus  and  of  ardent  spirits  are 
admirably  explained ;  and  under  the  btter  head  we  find  a  full 
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iccount  of  seAers,  wHch,  in  Dr.  BbcH's 'opinion,  dWerfroor 
alcohol  only  in  containing  a  proportion  of  tne  acid  unchangrf 
*ith  the  alcohol.  Some  portion  of  the  acid  is  decompounded, 
and  a  part  only  of  the  carbon  taken  from  the'alcohol. 

The  action  of  the  acids,  particularly  the  aitric,  on  inflamma- 
ble substances,  introduces,  not  perhaps  with  strict  propriety, 
the  changes  operated  an  sugar,  mucilages,  &c.  by  the  addition 
of  the  same  principle.  We  know  that  we  thus  produce  an  acid 
'  with  peculiar  properties,  called,  from  the  substance  first  employ- 
ed, the  saccharine  acid.  Almost  all  the  native  acids  of  plants 
ate  similar. 

Oils  are  die  next  inflammables,  and  their  properties  are  ex- 
pluned  with  the  professor's  usual  precision.  The  rancidity 
of  oils  proceedsi  he  thinks,  from  the  vegetable  mucilage  whica 
they  contain,  and  the  oxygen  which  they  consequently  absorb. 
Camphor,  as  it  approaches  the  nature  of  an  oil,  is  considered  in 
this  class ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  it  may  probably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  wood  and  leaves  of  the  pimento,  or  Jamaica  pep- 
C!T.  Balsams  and  resins  follow ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  that  the 
tter,  perhaps  the  former,-  differs  from  the  extractive  matter 
of  plants,  chiefly  by  containing  oxygen,  which  gives  diem,  in 
some  pharmaceutic  operations,  properties  approaching  to  acidity. 
Fn»n  the  remarks  on  copal  we  shall  select  two  excellem  rempts 
£dr  Tarnish.  ' 

*  When  copal  is  treated  with  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  close  veuel,  irtMn 
wtdclMhe  vapours  are  not  allowed  to  escape,  theyesert  a  great  pr4»- 
sore,  which  prevents  the  boiling,  and  the  mixture  acquires  a  higher 
temperature.  A  venr  cansiderable  portion  of  copal  is  diaaolved}  and 
irith  the  addition  of  a  bttle  poppy-oil,  it  forms  an  escellent  elastic 
varnish,  inferior  to  the  vcntli  Martin  only  in  a  tint  of  brownnen, 
scarcely  perceptible. 

'  Another  good  elastic  vamidi  is  made  of  copal,  by  keeping  it 
Bielted  till  an  add  or  sour-amelling  aromatic  vapour  has  ceawd,  or 
become  scarcely  seDsible.  It  must  uien  be  mixed  with  an  cquri  quan- 
tity of  hntseed  oil^  which  has  been  deprived  of  allxolour  by  Ibng  ei- 
'  poBure  to  the  sun's  light.  The  varnished  ware  must  also  be  dned  in 
the  sun.'    Vol.ii.  r.S59. 

The  observations  on  benzoin  offer  nothing  particularly  new, 
Ambergrise,DT.&lack  observes,  is  probably  a  morbid  producrion 
of  the  physeter  macrocephalus ;  but  he  adds  some  facts  not  ges 
rierally  known,  particularly  that  it  somerimes  contains  calcare- 

.  OUR  particles,  and,  in  one  instance,  appears  to  be  formed  of  cen- 

,  centric  layers  round  a  nucleus. 

'  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  .that  it  is  a  morbid  coDcrerion,  . 
formed  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  that  animal,  or  in  some 
cavtties  which  communicate  with  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gAll- 
■toaei  are  formed  io  other  wiim^. 
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*  We  may  further  add  herej  tiiat  subitances  remai-kable  by  a  nntig 
«4out,  are  produced  in  a  uniilar  inaooer  in  several  animals.  Such  ace 
Muak,  civet,  and  caitor.  And  chert  U  io  dogs  a  eimikr  matter,  trhit^ 
kas  ao  iniufqiortaUe  heavy  imell ;  and  in  insectB  of  di&trent  kioda, 

*  That  wnbererise,  though  an  animal  proiJjKtion,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  balsamic  or  icunoiu  subuance,  appeaia  from  its  properties. 
It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  it  is  volatile  by  heat,  though  net  tf> 
volatile  as  aeomatic  oili.  It  ia  also  Bohible  in  alc<^L  Its  general  ap- 
pearancea,  however,  more  reiemble  those  of  the  bitumen^. 

<  Mailc,  civet,  and  castor,  cannot  property  be  calkd  either  oili, 
bahama,  or  resinan»  substances.  They  are  animal  concreted  juica^ 
prajMred  by  secretion  ;  but  they  contain  an  aromatic  oily  priBCt{)le, 
which  gives  them  their  odour,  and  which  rises  in  distiUation  wJth  ' 
•ratw.'    Voiii.  p.96i. 

The  ground-nuts,  viz.  the  seeds  of  the  arachis  hypogaios  Ame- 
.ricanus  of  Ray,  afForda  good  oil,  which  keeps  welli  and  from 
the  clean  seeds  of  hemp  an  oil  scarcely  inferior  to  butler  may 
be  procured.  The  bitumens  are  the  nex^  subjects  of  int^uiry; 
2nd  to  this  part  we  think  much  might  be  added  from  Mr. 
Kirwan's  very  valuable  essay  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Irish  Tran^ 
actions.  Coal,  Dr.  Black  thinks,  is  generally  of  a  vegetable  ori- 
gin.   His  reasons  we  shall  transcribe. 

•  Jst.  Great  rivers,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  vrell  known 
to  carry  annually  vegetable  matter  into  the  sea,  especially  those  which 
iaveaiongcourse  through  immense  uncultivated  tracks  f(rflrtfJof  the 
earth's  suriace  that  are  overgrown  with  wood,  as  someof  the  great  rivers 
of  North  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  and  the  Russian  territories. 
Great  rivers  necessarily  have  a  great  part  of  their  course  thA>u^  le- 
vel countriee,  throu^  ivhich  tbey  mate  many  serpentine  turns.  And 
they  are  constantly  undermining  their  banks  in  some  of  those  turns, 
and  occasioning  wood,  leaves,  moss,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  to 
fall  into  their  stream.  Some  of  this  matter  floats  ^r  a  long  time,  uri- 
til  it  be  BO  thoroughly  soaked  as  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  But-while 
It  floats,  it  is  earned  dowi>to  the  sea,  and  perhaps  afterwards  to  a 
very  great  distance,  by  tides  and  cunsots.  Sometimes  it  runs  aground 
ID  the  shallows  t^t  are  at  the  mouths  of  such  rivers,  and  gri^ually 
fcrms  islands  in  tlioae  ^lallowg,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kussiwipi ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  carried  out  to  sea.  Great  quantities  of  timber 
are  found  ioating  in  the  northeru  seas,  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  .the  north  coast  of  Russia.  All  this,  after  floating 
■ome  time,  must  sink  to  the  bottom.  In  Iceland  there  is  a  lai^e  bay 
whkh  is  aKvays  full  of  floating  woodi  and  supplies  the  iofaahitaiits 
with  fuel 

'  2dly,  The  very  circumstance  of  coali  being  formed  into  strata  i|  ■ 
strong  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  at  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
tatisfied  that  all  strata  havp  been  formed  of  matter  carried  into  thfc 
sea.  But,  besides,  we  find  these  strata  of  coal  always  intermiied  with 
other  itiata,  which  h|Lve  been  manifestly  formed  in  the  sea,  at  tan^ 
Koae,  limettoBe,  and  cbya  of  various  kinds.   ^ 
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*  Sdly,  In  K>me  parti  of  tlie  world,  Bmong  Mrtta  of  the  mac  kin^ 
with  thoie  which  commonly  accompany  coal,  are  found  vtnta  mani- 
fntly  composed  of  wood,  cTen  trees  comprmed  ind  -compacted  to- 
gether) M  t>  to  form  Mrata,  bearing  lome  tesetnblance  to  those  of 
coal,  but  in  which  the  wood  retains  $o  much  of  its  oiiginal  itructure 
nnd  shape  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  There  is  an  example  in  De> 
vonehire,  called  hveymal  i  and  a  stratum  of  fouil  wood  in  the  oortb 
of  Iieland. 

'  AD  these  leoaons,  therefore,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  of  the  on- 

Sof  pit-^oal  in  general,  although,  in  many  Tarieties  of  this  bitumen* 
fint  contexture  of  the  materiaU  hw  been  so  much  abohshed  by 
immenBC  compreMion,  and  the  penetrating  and  dissolTing  powers  of 
'  water  and  heat,  aud  other  causes,  that  we  hardly  find  any  remains  of 
it>  It  a  probable  too  that  many  strata  of  coal  have  been  formed  of 
other  vegetable  matter,  as  moss  or  peat, — carried  into  the  sea  during 
a  long  course  of  time,  by  rivers  which  have  their  course  through  ex- 
tensive tracks  \^tracis2  of  the  earth's  surface,  abounding  with  bogs  and 
moors.'    Vol.ti.  p.  381. 

The  remarks  of  the  editor  on  peat  are  truly  valuable ;  and, 
thoi^h  long,  we  think  our  readers  will  receive  them  with  gia- 
.  ritude. 

*  I  cannot  but  think  that  peat,  or  the  black  (noes  of  the  moors,  is 
an  approximation  to  coal.  Peat  is  not  found  in  many  places }  and' 
-no  where  abounds  so  much  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  by  no 
means  enough  for  the  formation  of  peat  that  the  place  be  a  wet  marsh, 
abounding  in  vegetable  matter.  In  the  immense  districts  of  Europe 
ftnd  America,  such  situations  are  common  )  and  we  have  impassable 
morasses  abd  swamps  of  vast  extent,  hut  these  are  not  filled  with 
peat,  nor  is  the.  mud  which  fills  them  very  inflammable.  Accustomed 
to  the  boga.of  Scotland,  and  httle  informed  in  natural  history,  I  was 
much  surprised  at  not  finding  similar  situations  in  the  Canadian  woods 
without  peat  j  and  this  made  me  examine  with  attention  the  matter 
containecl  in  those  bogs.  Even  where  the  vegetable  remains  were 
very  abundant,  and  constituted  almost  the  whole  mass,  I  found  it 
very  Lttle  inflammable,  and  altogether  unfit  for  a  fuel.  And  what  I 
took  particular  notice  of,  the  smell  in  burning  was  altogether  unlike 
the  smell  of  burning  peat.  This  is  quite  peculiar  to  peat.  I  never 
taw  peat  in  any  part  of  North  America,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Louisburg, — and  there  it  was  but  a  very  scanty  mixture  of  peat* 
earth  with  the  moorish  soil. 

'  While  the  smell  of  all  burning  peat  has  a  character  by  which  it 
Inay  always  be  known,  there  are  considerable  varieties;  and  these  va- 
rieties seem  to  me  to  be  super-addition  a  to  the  distinctive  smell  of 
peat,  '  This  Is  consideiably  like  ttwt  of  the  most  inflammable  lean 
«okl,  and  BtiU  more  like  to  that  of  jet,  but  not  near  so  offensive.  The 
thckest,  hardest,  heaviest  peat,  when  the  matter  is  almost  an  impal- 
pable pulp,  is  the  most  inflammable,  and  leaves  the  smallest  quantitv 
ofashe*.  This  kind  of  peat  has  the  heaviest  sickening  smell.  Such  ■ 
is  the  peat  at  Canisbay,  in  the  north  extremity  of  Scotland,  just  by 
Johii-a-Groat's  house.  This,  when  dried,  is  so  fine  in  its  texture  as 
to  break  with  a  sort  «f  polish,  like  a  jasper.     lu  smell  in  burning  is 
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not  v«r<r  diatinmiiahaUe  from  that  of  cannel  coaL  The  amell  of  d>e 
-  beM  Dutch  tuif,  which  is  taken  up  fram  the  bottom  of  salt  water,  n- 
(embles  that  of  the  peat  now  mentioned  very  much. 

<  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  juice  it  neceuaiy  for  the 
fonnation  of  a  bog  into  pe&t.  Perhaps  this  juice  is  the  primitire  bU 
tumen>  I  suspect  also  that  it  is  alwaya  Accompanied  by  vitriolic  mat- 
ter. Peat  ashes  always  contain  a  veiy  great  proportion  of  iron.  I 
have  seen  three  places  in  Russia  where  there  \i  superficial  peat  moss, 
and  in.aQ  of  them  the  vitriol  is  so  abundant  as  to  efflarf»ce.  Ooe  in 
particular,  hard  by  St.  Peterburgh;  shews  it  every  morning  on  the 
deds,  when  the  dew  has  dried  off. 

'  Peat  moiaes  fonti  very  rezular  strata,  lyiog  indeed  on  the  nii* 
tax  ;  but  if  any  operation  of  nature  should  cover  this  with  a  deep 
load  of  other  matter,  it  would  be  compressed,  and  rendered  very  so- 
lid ;  and  remaining  for  ages  in  that  situation,  might  ripen  into  a  sub- 
stance very  like  pit-coaL'     Vol.  ii.   r.  736. 

The  metallic  substances  follow,  and  the  general  properties  of 
metals  are  detailed  with  great  precision  and  perspicuity.  At 
arsenic  is  so  often  combined  with  the  ores,  and  is,  in  some  de- 
cree, a  connecting  link  between  metals  and  acids,  this  body  it 
Erst  considered.  Arsenic  is  met^lised  by  heating  it  in  a  tube, 
yith  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux.  If,  in  this  state,  it  be 
put  between  two  plates  of  copper,  and  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat;^ 
a  degree  which  will  volatilise  mercury,  the  copper  will  be  whiten- 
ed. If  this  metallised  substance  be 'evaporated  on  a  hot  iron,  it 
will  exhale  the  odour  of  garlic.  A  single  grain  of  arsenic  rut 
be  discovered  in  this  way,  if  the  process  be  conducted  wita 
care.  Dr.  Black  prefers  mucilages  to  oil,  for  persons  poisoned  by 
this  metal,  and  promotes  its  passage  downwards  by  a  saline  pur- 
gative. The  peculiar  effects  of  arsenic,  left  after  the  inflam- 
mation, are  those  of  extreme  weakness. 

A  short  sketch  of  metallurgy  follows,  and  then  the  metals  are 
f;onsidered  very  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  faculty  of  calcina- 
tion, via.  magnesium,  (manganese),  iron,  mercury,  antimony, 
zinc,  bismuth,  cobalt,  niccolum,  (nickel),  lead,  tin,  copper,  sU- 
Ter,  gold,  and  platinum. 

Manganese  aArds  an  excellent  opportunity  for  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  oxygenated  muiiatic  acid,  and  its  compounds. 
Of  manganese  itself,  we  have  chiefly  the  account  of  Scheele, 
with  the  few  additions  which  Berthollet  and  others  have  made. 
Dr.  Black  suspects  that  it  attracts  azote  from  the  air ;  and  this 
is  rendered  probable  by  an  observation  of  Seguin,  who  found 
manganese  to  yield  azotic  gas  in  low  heats. 

'uoa!  is  next  considered  in  its  full  extent,  in  a  chemical,  an 
ceconomical,  and  a  medical  view.  If  we  found  this  article  de- 
fective, it  was  in  some  of  the  later  improvements  in  the  manu- 
f^tare,  and  the  melioration  of  the  worse  sorts.  We  believe,  . 
however,  from  pur  recollection,  that  tlie  omissions  aie  natther 
muncnnu  hot  important. 
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3iiA  valuaUe,  in  every  point  of  vieft*,  Mcept  (»^t  we  *hoii^ 
particularly  wish)  a  medical  one.  In  examining  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  this  metal^  we  here  first  find  an  account  of  ni- 
trous air,  and  ihe  gaseous  system,  which,  thus,  delivered  ta  di- 
stant parts  of  the  course,  though  occasionally  illustrating,  with 
peculiar  force,  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  appended,  lose 
much  of  the  advantage  that  their  mutual  illustration  niight<  af- 
ford. They  display  too  the  inactivity  of  tlw  auihor>  vhica  p«- 
vertted  him  from  recasting  tlie  whole, — a  task  tbat  the  altered 
£ice  of  the  science  required.  We  shall  select  his  observations 
on  the  use  of  the  eudiometer,  premising  only,  that  t>.  Slack  ts 
apeaking  of  M.  De  Saussuie's  instrument,  described  in  his  Voj^ 
aga  dam  la  Alpetj  p.  514. 


nve  and  fragile  eudiometers  coogisting  of  tubes  and  stop.cockR.  But 
when  I  reSect  on  the  unavoidable  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredientt  of  nitrous  air  extemporaneously  prepared,  and  on  the  difTe-- 
rent  propeDsitics  of  ordinary  water  to  absorb  or  emit  elastic  flaids,  I 
cannot  think  that  these  eudioraetrieal  experiments  are  a  proper  foun- 
dation For  any  accurate  judgment  of  the  ealu'brity  or  unwnotesomenets 
of  airs.  And  J  should  be  sorry  to  see  much  dependance  had: on  them, 
I  have  always  considered  them  as  too  delicate  for  the  hand  of  any 
penon  but  a  judicious  chemist,  perfectly  tt  leiaure.  The  odds  of  ten 
or  tvirenty  grains  in  1740;  is  an  error  from  which  it  would  be  diSciA 
to  sKcare  ourselves.  Yet  eves  this  i»  a  very  great  part  of  the  great«<> 
jifferences  that  have  been  observed.  It  is  ako  very  iDaecur^e  to  con- 
uder  this  experiment  as  a  test  of  the  wholesomeness  of  air,  and  to 
call  the  instrument  a  eudiometer.  Chemically  speaking,  it  only  rae^ 
■ures  the  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas  contained  in  every  air.  We  know 
Very  well,  that  the  commixture  of  some  exhalations,  particularly  oT 
fiowers  of  the  lily  kind,  in  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  perceived  by 
such  a  test,  gives  the  air  a  power  of  affecting  tome  of  our  organs  is 
s  way  which,  though  not  mmediately  deadly,  is  jet  extrMnely  pre- 
judicial to  good  hedtb. 

*  Accorcungly,  the  experiments  made  to  euminc  the  goodneM  t£ 
ur  by  en^loying  nitrous  air,  do  Dot  ahvays  agwe  eitacUy  together, 
even  though  made  with  the  game  airs  and  tnateriHls,  and  the  some  a{^ 
,  paratss.  And  when  we  wish  to  be  exact,  it  is  oecesury  to  repeat 
them  several  timeK,  and  to  take  a  medium  Xif  the  resultc.  And  when 
"  vre  choose  to  compare  two  portions  or  specimens  of  atinospheric  air 
with  one  another,  the  experiments  for  this  purpose  should  always  be 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  and  with  the  same  ni- 
s  trous  air  recently  prepared  ;  experience  having  ahewB  that  nitrons  aij" 
is  sensibly  difFerEni  in  its  quality,  as  it  is  prepared  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  placet.  This  is  now  undmtoOd  to  [»oceed  bma  th« 
mare  of  less  vit^nt  change  which  the  acid  aufiers  wbeft  ve  are  pre> 
paring  the  nitrous  air,  A  part  of  the  acid  always  undergoes  the  changes 
you  have  seen  ;  but  a  smul  portion  of  it  is  completely  decompounded, 
the  whole  oxygen  being  taken  from  tt,  and  then  what  remaiiH  of  thi^ 
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penioiV  is  »3otK  gas,  wlilcli  cahilot  be  brought  back  to  t!i«  stste  of 
nitric  add  by  simple  mixture  with  resptrable  or  vital  air.  l^eM  u 
at^  one  itay  by  nbieh  we  can  brin^  it  back  to  the  gtate  of  nitric  acid^ 
ci^  convert  it  into  that  acid,  that  is,  by  mixing  three  KieaaureB  of  it 
with  seven  raeamres  of  vitrf  air,  aad  then  promoting  the  union  of  ths 
two  airs,  or  their  action  on  one  another,  by  a  strong  beat,  or  by  re« 
peated  flashes  of  electrical  fire,  in  the  manner  praptised  hj  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, in  the  course  of  those  curious  and  important  experiments  which 
I  have  frequently  referred  to  as  the  great  support  of  the  new  chemical 
doctrines  and  diScQ^eriea.  No*>  when  metah  are  disM^ed  in  nitric 
acidi  some  small  portion  of  the  acid  is, ,  as  I  said  just  now,  to  totally 
deprived  of  .oxygen,  that  it  ia  changed  into  azotic  gas  i  and  this  h^< 
pens  more  or  less  according  to  the  violence,  rapidity,  and  heat,  with 
which  the  dissehitiOn  is  perfomed ;  ifnd  therefore  the  nitrous  air 
which  we  get,  turns  out  diSereM  on  different  occauons,  by  its  cod. 
Ucining  diserenti  quantities  c^  aaotic  gaa,  and  being  more  or  less  fit 
for  the  examinatioa  of  the  wbtdesomeness  of  respirBble  air.'  VoL  iL 
p.  524. 

We  find  nothing  particularly  interesting  diat  can  te  copied 
or  analysed  in  the  cHemical  details.  The  medical  infortnation, 
on  the  subject  of  this  metal,  occurs  in  the  notes,  and  consists 
of  the  table,  with  which  Dr.  Black's  pupils  ave  well  acquainted^ 
with  a  few  improvements,  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  editor. 

Antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  a 
ihedical  view,  though  -uSed  occasionally  in  different  metaHic 
compositions.  The  principal  remedy  which  this  met^  oficrs 
H  the  emetic  tartar,  tartrite  of  antimony  ;  and,  in  thia  prepare 
tion,  our  anther  seems  to  prefer  the  pulv.  Algarotti,  thou^,  ia 
describing  the  preparation  afterwards,  the  Titrum  antimonii  is 
ilot  considered  to  be  so  uncertain  in  its  preparation  as  to  be  db- 
jectionable. 

The  four  next  metals, .  zinc,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  niclcel,  ' 
offer  little  that  is-  new  or  peculiarly  interesting.  As  lapit  cala. 
minaris  is  known  to  differ,  when  procured  from  diifereiU  ibinesy 
which  Dr.  Black,  even  at  that  tim6,  huspected,  his  proposal  of 
usii^  only,  in  medicine,  a  prepared  cah  is  highfy  proper. 
Zinc  ojtydates  vtty  readily  in  the  Galvanic  pile. 

Lead  is  described  at  greater  length }  and  the  properties  of  Its 
4i^rent  preparations  are  more  distinctly  detailed.  White  lead, 
from  Br.  Black's  account,  is  not  a'  pure  oiyd,  but,  in  som& 
measure,  a  earbonat ;  and  plumbum  comeum,  a  muriat  of  lead 
inelted  with  a  gentle  heat,  is  said  to  be  the  best  astringent  the 
sothof  knows.  The  lead-glazings  are  liable,  in  the  professor's 
opinion,'  to  be  dissolv>id  by  vinegar.  In  this,  we  suspect.  Dr. 
Dlacli  has  rathii  been  guided  by  common  suspicion  than  by  ex- 
pffiifieftt.'  In  some  of  the  coarse  earthen  ware,  we  did  not 
find  the  slightest  solution  after  vinegar  had  remained  on  it 
tWenty*f6ur  hours,  in  a  warm  place  j  and  we  have  not  found 
vinegSr  lose  its  acidity  in  pots  made  of  cream-coloured  ware. 


SJa  Places  Lectura  en  the  RtemttOi  if  CheoAjifj. 

Tin  affords  many  preparations  of  ereat  -ralue  and  extensive  use* 
The  editor  suggests  tKat  Dr.  Black  nas  omitted  the  stannic  acid 
of  Hermstaedt,  and  it  has  anticipated  the  remark  we  had  pur- 
posed to  add  to  this  chapter,  that  the  professor  has  passed 
slightly  over  the  acid  nature  of  many  of  the  metallic  calces  :  in- 
deed he  scarcely  notices  that  of  arsenic.  The  preparations  of ' 
tin  are  generally  known ;  but  the  following  remarks  appear  un- 
common. 

*  A  metallic  mixture,  which  has  the  beautiful  whiteness  of  fine 
^ver,  IB  made'of  tin  and  bismuth.  It  is  probable  that  copper  or  iron 
may  be  easily  tinned  with  it.  I  suppose  some  oF  the  in»  work  of 
chariots  is  whitened  with  it> 

*  I  hare  already  observed  that  the  calx  of  tin  is  employed  for  the 
compositioD  of  white  enamels.  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  writers  on  this 
subject  to  say  that  the  pore  calx  of  tin  is  the  proper  bans  of  thia 
composition.  It  must  contain  a  minute  portion  of  lead,  or  the  flux 
used  with  it  must  contain  lead,  otherwise  it  mil  make  only  a  semi- 
transparent  white.  Montamy,  who  has  written  the  most  accurately, 
and  indeed  excellently,  on  enamel  painting,  gives  minute  ditectioas 
for  the  preparation  of  this  article,  because  it  is  used  with  almost  every 
Colour,  in  order  to  give  to  each  its  proper  intensity.  It  is  a  mowE 
tedious  process,  eo  that  the  article  must  bear  a  very  high  prtte.  He 
prescribes  pure  tin;  but  then  \a»  fondant,  or  flux,  with  which  it  is 
diluted,  is  crystal  ^Anglderrf,  wiuch  is  our  flint-glass,  containing 
lead.  The  common  white  glazing  used  for  the  cover  of  Delft  ware 
is  a  much  cheaper  composition,  being  merely  the  calx  of  pewter  care- 
fully made,  and  often  having  an  admixture  of  arsenic.  Taseie's  me- 
dalhons  are  made  of  this,  with  a  little  maguem^— with  flint,  and  mi- 
ni£im,  or  flint-glass,  for  a  flux. 

'Tin  is  very  rarely  produced  by  nature  in-its  pure  and  metallic 
state ;  and  there  is  no  great  variety  of  its  ores.  Only  one  kind  is 
found  in  plenty.  And  no  part  of  the  world  abounds  with  it  so  much 
jt^  Cornwall.  There  is  an  exact  register  kept  there  of  the  produce 
of  the  tin-mines,  and  it  appears  that  the  average  of  twenty  years  has 
been  about  3000  tons  weight  a-year.'    Vol  ij.  r.  630. 

Tin  is  most  effectually  puriGed  from  arsenic  by  distilling  it 
with  sal  ammoniac.  A!s  a  lithonttiptic,  it  saems  to  act  me- 
chanically. The  arsenic,  or  the  lead  it  contains,  has  been,  at 
different  times,  said  to  assist  this  effect ;  but  so  variable  are  the 
proportions  of 'these  metals,  and  so  Utile  is  the  tin  corroded, 
that  neither  probably  has  any  share  in  the  operation. 

Copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platina,  are  next  very  fully  examined, 
and  their  properties  explained  with  peculiar  precision  and 
judgement:  but  though,  on  each  subject,  we  find  a  degree  of 
scientific  discrimination  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  in  the 
most  distinguished  works,  since  in  each  process  we  find  re- 
maTli:s  of  peculiar  value ;  yet  in  no  part  of  the  subject  are  they 
such  as  we  can,  within  our  limits,  detail  or  comment  on.  One 
particular  in  the  processes  on  metals  we  may  mention,  which 
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is  die  sadden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  violent  heats,  with- 
out the  presence  of  oxygen.  These  are  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  escaping.  ~We  remember,  a  few  years  since,  some  experi- 
ments were  detailed  at  a  meeting,  we  believe,  of  the  Ropl  So- 
ciety, in  which  combustion  was  said  to  take  place  in  -vacuU. 
A  chemist  of  distinguished  eminence  suggested,  that,  before 
this  could,  be  established  as  combustion,  the  remainder  after  the 
process  should  be  examined.  We  have  heard  no  more  of  the 
experiments,  and  may  therefore  judge  of  the  result  of  the  ex- 


oxygen  ;  in  many,  a  deficiency ;  and,  from  the  other  changes,  it 
was  evident  that  the  increase  of  temperature  was  owing  to  th* 
separation  of  the  latent  heat ;  for  no  oxydation  took  place.    - 

Of  the  newly-discovered  metals,  molyb4iei'um,  tellurium, 
chromum,  tungsten,  uranium,  and  titanium,  the  editor  tells  us 
that  he  found  no  account  in  Dr.  Black's  MSS,  We  well  know 
that  he,  seldom  spoke  of  what  he  had  not  himself  examined ; 
and  increasing  infirmities,  perhaps  indolence,  prevented  his  en- 
gaging  in  so  many  new  inquiries.  This  is  to  be  regretted  \  for, 
if  he  had  not  added  to  our  knowledge,  he  might  have  corrected 
the  early  crude  ideas  of  other  authors :  if  he  had  not  given 
fresh  light,  he  might  have  rendered  the  existing  light  more  clear 
and  more  steady.  These  are  the  great  merits  of  tne  present  Ele*. 
ments.  They  not  only  offer  opinions  on  numerous  important 
subjects,  but  these  opinions  are  delivered  in  such  a  manner  as  v> 
improve  our  minds,  and  lead  us  to  think  for  ourselves.  They  als? 
preserve  the  memory  gf  some  old  exceUent  chemists  who  were 
hastening  to  oblivion,  The  new  chemigal  system  of  the  French 
philosophers  resembles  the  genius  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments :  when  introduced,  he  is  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke  which 
obscures  every  object,  till  the  vapour  condenses  into  a  regular 
form,  which  alone 'engages  attention.  It  should  be  the  busntess 
of  every  chemical  inquirer  to  show,  that,  thouph  this  genius 
majr  stand  pre-eminent,  he  is  not  the  only  object  in  the  creation  ; 
though  he  may  be  a  giant,  there  are  still  men  .of  extraordinary  . 
Stature  and  powers. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  water :  but  on  this  subject  little  seems 
to  have  been  added  for  many  years,  except  the  experiments  on  the 
Geyser.  It  is  a  bold  and  scientific  outline,  but  it  is  no  more. 
Of  the  notes  we  have  already  spoken  i  and  of  the  whole,  which 
we  have  minutely  examined,  we  cannot  add  stronger  plarks  of 
approbation,  than  the  degree  c^  attention  paid  to  it. 
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Art.  'KJl.—:Anecdt>ttf  of  the  Br[glhh  l^nguagf  ■■  cbiefty  rigardltfg 
tbi  local  Dialfct  of  London  and  it  J  Environs .-  nuhcnce  it  %uill  t^ 
,  pear  thai  the  Natives  of  the  Metropolis,  and  its  Fictaitiei,  h^ve 
nat  corrupted  the  Langi^age  of  their  AtKeHors  1  in  a  X-etter  frgts 
Samuel  fegge,  Esq.  F.S.A.toan  eld  Acquaintancea  and  Ca- 
fdlov)  qf  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Landost.  &vo.  St,  Sloas-J^ 
Jlivingtons.      1803. 

Thi^  postttufnODs  letter  is  writKn  with  singular  ^trit:aiid  Ihk 
(Vour.  Itg  obj^t  is  to  show  that  the  dUleat  of  Loudm  ia  ibe 
only  uiic<HTupteil  English :  or,  H  conapied,  that  its  coTnq^traw 
Jiare  -nierdy  tisen  from  an  attempt  to  resder  it  maxe  m^sic^, 
or  frcwn  the  aceideotol  chsuges  insieparable  from  an  otal  toi^tifi- 

*  I  do  not,  sir,  contPnd  for  tlie  strict  leglrimacy  of  our  language  j 
for  die  provincial  branfhes  of  it  are  not  all  by  one  common  parent. 
ThoBj-for  inetance,  if  you  would  seek  for  the  terms  and  exprcBtioni 
of  the  northern  people  of  England,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  ranrack  the 
-British  tongue,  which  fled  witli  the  natives  into  t^e  fostReaBetof 
Wsl^s :  ior  tbe  nonfaam  dialect  ^Scotland  included)  is  for  the  mo^ 
|>art  Saxon.  Oo  the  other  band,  jt  would  be  as  fruitkas  to  seanii  in 
the  Sason  forests  of  the  north  for  the  laBZU«g«  .pf  the  western 
(aunties  of  En^and,  which  (except  by  tran^autation)  is  of.Brit)i|ili 
jgrowth.  In  Kent  and  Suiscx,  and  the  inunediatc  southern  countiw 
(coast-wise  at  least)  our  purBuit  may  be  directed  in  a  great  ^?gJ*e 
to  Galliciimi,  in  point  of  idiom  as  well  as  words  :  and  IssUy,  in  £on-- 
don  (the  great  Babel  of  them  all)  every  language  will  be  found  in- 
'corporatea  ;  though  that  of  the  true  cockney  is,  for  the  most  part, 
-composed  of  Saxanittat.  The  Danes  left  us  some  traces  of  their  lan- 
f^ge,  though  it  is  but  a  dialect  of  that  extensive  tongue,  whicht 
-vnder  the  different  names  of  Teutonick,  Gothick,  Ceki^,  &c.  &c. 
fwas  known  in  every  ^gion  of  what  is  called  tie  narlh  of  Ew^.  Ae 
■to  the  irruption  of  words  from  ibc  «outbem  parts  of  the  cootineatr 
.we-  have  the  Tr«ich  which  came  in  with  the  Cooquenir,  and  con- 
ijnucd  in  full  force,  so  long  as  our  law  pleadings  ran  in  t^at  language 
and  our  statutes  were  penned  in  it.  From  Italy  we  have  gathered 
a  few  words  {not  a  great  many},  introduced  perhaps  first  by  the 
tiombards,  then  by  nuncios  who  came  hither  from  the  pope,'  and 
by  ecclesiasticks  who  were  perpetually  scampering  to  Rome  before 
■riie  Reformation  ;  to  which  may  be  added  other  words  imported  by 
•ur  mra^bants  tra^ng  to  Italy  and  the  Levant.'     p.  4. 

This  view  of  our  language  is  not  perhaps  atiictJy  qotrect. 
In  the  west  there  are  some  traces  of  the  Cuinraig,  or  the  Vxii^ 
Gaelic ;  and  in  the  north,  the  Saxon  is  not  the  exciusive  source 

of  the  vernacular  dialect.  Yet,  on  this  point,  it  is  not  easy  to 
■  speak  with  accuracy,  pince  we  have  so  few  provincial  glossaries. 
We  have  often  expressed  a  wish  that  our  various  dialects  might 
be  rescued  from  oblivion,  while  yet  in  existence.  Even  at  this 
moment  they  are  gradually  vanishing ;  and,  unless  the  last 
vestiges  be  speedily  caught,  jt  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  th«n 
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faefeafter.  f ndrttentlenlly  of  the  dialects;  t3»e  metaphors  should 
aho  be  pres«ived  (one  of  these  occurs  to  us  while  writing);  In 
d»  late  popular  play,  *  The  Soldier'*  Daughter,'  to  *  ra^  or 
rend'  is  a  phrase  employed  for  procuring  a  thing  by  any  Uffans. 
The  words  should  be  rip  or  rind,  a  metaphor  taken  from  baifc. 
lag  (ripping  and  rjnding)  trees.  A  similar  one  we  lately  met* 
equally  corrupted,  thus,  '  more  and  mould.'  It  meane  entirely 
srodkated.  Jf(*r  b  reet ;  and  the  phrase  implies  torn  up  with 
vuit-vixAean,  that  (he  earth  ^mwjWy  is  separated  with  the  mere. 

One  other  remark  we  would  add,  that  there  are  few  provin- 
CkHstns  which  do  not  lead  to  the  etymology.  This  is  certainly 
true  with  Tespect  to  the  names  of  places,  and  it  is  true  also  in 
6dier  terns.  It  is  brought  to  our  recollection  by  a  word  noticed 
in  page  70,  'patlcarj  for  apothecary:  the  etymon  of  the  latlsr  may 
be  apsAeca  ;  "but  this  is  not  the  old  word,  which  is  evidently 
4en«ed  from  ivtica-  Mr.Pegge  lahours  to  discover  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  eoehtuj,  which  he  thiiUcs  is  &om  the  parti- 
eqrfe  c^  the  verb  eefuelmer,  to  fondle  oi  pamper  :  eoqaeliue  may 
be  iD&ened  by  ptonunci^on  ta  rufusne,  '  The  king  of  iCorit- 
ney,'  in  the  old  ballad,  evidently  meant  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, not  Aelein^' of  England. 

"We  should, -wrth  much  pleasure,  enlarge  on  this  letter,  which 
has  gwatly  entertained  us,  and  affords  many  valuable  remarks 
on  the  oji  English  language,  were  not  various  works,  that 
equally  daim  our  attentimi,  jn  arrear.  We  must  content  our- 
selves therefore  with  this  general  commendation,  and  conclude 
pur  article  with  one  of  the  shortest  specimens  that  we  can  di»- 
40Ter  ankoB^  such  a£  are  charactexistic  of  the  work  in  generaL 

'  Aa  to  the  word  in  question  viz.  •mtat,  I  shall  now  .produce  eri- 
deuee  of  ita  descent  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  •totadt 
which  Dr.  Wallis  allows  to  be  the  primary  ancestor.  W^i,  saytiie, 
is  derived  "  ab  antique  wend,"  From  this  mliniUve  isjiaturally  ^nned 
-wended  for  the  irregular  Saiion  terminatioij  wead'")!  both  in  tUe  pr^ 
terit  and  the  participle,  which  is  as  easily  comipted  into  -uterded,  as 
vented  is  contracted  to  <unut.  We  have  many  other  similar  past-teiiKf 
and  participles,  lueh  as,  lenl  from  tend; — lent  from  lend  ;■— bent  fri^j 
head,  &c.  Shakspeare  uses  blent  for  blended.  This  old  verb  iweBd 
waaibfiBeily  very  Fea^eetable,  and  well-known  to  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  others;  but,  not  to  trouble  ypu  with  mi- 
nute. (TUotations  at  length,  X  dare  believe  that  ja^  will  be  content 
vi^  the  fbllawiflg  refereace*  (thrown  into  a  note),  wherein  the  verb 
will  be  seen  in  various  situatioas*. 


*  ■  They  vimd.    Prologue  to  ChMicar!*  CanMrtnirj  Tilea,  and  h 
other  plicei  in  hit  works. 

'  Doth  ■aiiiui.     ComEdy  of  Errors. 

'  &hai\  viind.    Midsummer  Nig-hl'n  Dmm. 

'  Did  vitxd.     HoweU's  Letters,  16^1. 
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,  •  I  ihall  now  crave  leave  to  nmtion  two  or  three  ravoluntaiy  mi*, 
takes  among  the  modems,  though  I  confess  to  have  despaired  of 
ever  teeing  the  participle  lotnt  serioiuly  used  in  written  langua^ 
IJncc  the  commencement  of  ^e  eighteenOl  century. 

*  Dr.  RadcltSe,  in  a  letter  dated  171*,  wherem  he  vindicates  him- 
•df  from  the  charge  of  not  attending  queen  Anne  in  her  last  illness, 
jays  that — "  had  he  Been  commanded,  he  vronld  have  wwrf  to  the 

'  In  the  translation  of  baron  PuSendorff's  Introduction  to  the  Hi' 
ftory  of  Europe  published  (with  'a  continuation  J,'  b^  the  late  Mr* 
(eneant  Sayer,  A.  D.  1748i  you  will  find  the  following  passage— 
"  Portugal,  considenng  how  miny  families  have  Kvn'  from  thence  ta 
Brazil,  IS  pretty  well  peopled."  Could  I  persuade  myself  that  tha 
kamed  seijeant  had  adopted  the  word  wnf  on  any  degree  of  COii«, 
viction,  I  ^ould  think  it  an  obligation  ;  but  I  am  rather  of  opinion 
that  it  crept  in  by  a  slip  of  his  own  pen,  or  A'om  rapid  dictation  ta- 
his  clerk,  after  having  just  parted  wiui  a  cockney  client. 

»  To  come  R  little  nearer  to  the  present  moment,  I  shall  add  the 
words  of  a  very  good  iwriter  of  a  few  yeari  standing,  and  now  aUva 
(no  matter  who),  in  whose  works  I  have  discovered  a  similar  haaty* 
escape,  where  he  tells  us  of  a  calamity  which  some  republick  or  oth^ 
r— *'  had  underwm/,"- 

'  Let  all  this,  however,  pass  without  farther  commenti  as  arising 
from  rapid  writing  or  dictation,  and  allow  me  to  throw  in  an  aoec- 
iaXx.  When  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  waa  compiling  his  Latin  Dictio.' 
nary,  and  announced  the  verb  "  concam"  to  his  aipanuensis,  the 
ttcvoe,  imagining  that  the  various  senses  of  the  word  would,  as  usualJ 
begin  with  the  most  literal  translation,  said — "  concur,  I  suppose,  sir; 
to  which  the  doctor  replied  peevishly — conair  !  condag  !  The  secre- 
tary, whose  bostncM  it  was  to  write  what  his  master  dictated,  accord^ 
'ingly  did  his  duty,  and  the  word  eaiuiog  was  inserted,  and  is  actually 
pnnted  as  oiie  interpretation  of  "  concurro  "  in  the  first  edition,  1678 
(to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum],  though  it  has  been  expunged, 
and  doet  not  appear  in  Bubsequent  editions. 

'  Upon  the  whole  of  this  article,  air,  the  word  veni  appears  to  be  ' 
fit  for  a  cabinet ;  as-  it  was  not  minted  in  a  die  of  yesterday,  nor  is  it 
abased,  or  cast  in  sand.     It  has  the  true,  old,  and  genuine  mint-mark 
upon  it ;  and  is  a  relique  which  would  have  been  lost  to  the  curious, 
tad  not  the  dialec;  of  London  preserved  it  with  so  muqh  care.* 


*  JFiiii.    Reliquei  of  Andenl  Engluh  Poetry.   Old  Plays,  ad  edition. 

•  WtTiMi.    Chaucer'i  Tett  of  Love.    Reliquei  ot  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

•  (FfBrf  yoB  I  itnperaiiBeiy.      Comedy   of  Errors.      Meuure  for  Mcuure 
Tanner  of  Tamworth,  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

'IVaJve;  imperatively.     Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1436,  among  thcQld 

*  Tlie  ■aravUng:    Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Creseide. 
■  Uyiinl.    Chaucer'i  Testament  of  Love. 
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Art.  XIll. — Anthrtfaideia  [Anthropopaideia],  or  a  Tractate  an 
general  Education.       'By  Andrev)    Co-wan,    M.  D.      2   Voli.    . 
l^mo,      &f.  Boards.     Wynne  anrf  Scholey.     1803. 

TREATISES  on  education  have  issued  very  frequently  of 
late  from  the  press;  but  very  little  improvement  in  the  art  itself 
seems  to  have  originated  from  them.  What  has  been  practised 
is  the  law  for  daily  practice  in  our  great  schools  and  seminaries  j 
and  an  outcry  is  raised  against  every  suggestion  of  improvement 
4S  an  alarming  innovation.  The  principle  of  this  work  will  meet 
with  no  quarter  t  it  attacks  the  ftuidaraental  article  of  pubhc  edu- 
cation -y  it  would  estaldish  pleasure,  not  pain,  as  the  basis  of  all 
instruction.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  magisterial  terror 
which  inspires  awe  in  every  beholder  ?  what  is  to  be  done  with 
those  arms  of  discipline  which  are  wielded  with  such  apparent 
■  delight  by  the  active,  and  felt  with  such  agony  by  the  suffering 
party  I  where  are  the  pleasures  of  our  play-grounds — the  brsken 
chins,  the  bloody  noses,  and  the  fagging  of  the  junior  boys,  to 
take  refuge  ?  All,  ail  afe  banished  by  this  author,  who  deniea 
tliat  they  can  be  necessary ;  who  conceives  that  a  lad  may  be 
aUuied  to  jiutxuction,  and  that  he  may  be  brought  to  his  lesson 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  is  led  to  his  sports. 

The  author  received  his  education  in  Columbia  college  in 
America,  and  these  noticHis  may  be  pardoned  in  one  who  knew 
Bodiing  of  the  system  practised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Yet,  allowing  his  first  position  to  be  good,  we  cannot  dpny  him 
llie  credit  of  reasoning  very  justly  from  it ;  and  there  b  scarcely 
an  instructor  of  youth  who  may  not  derive  some  advantage 
from  a  perusal  of  his  thoughts.  There  is  an  originality  whica 
pervades  the  whole  of  his  work.  He  seems  to  feel  as'he  writes, 
and  to  view  the  creature  man  as  formed  by  education,  not  only 
for  the  next  immediate  stage  of  existence,  but  for  one  that  may 
continue  through  endless  ages.  His  principle,  therefore,  if  it 
can  be  applied  to  childhood,  is  equally  true  in.  the  state  of  man- 
hood :  pleasure,  not  pain,  must  become  the  great  object  of  po- 
litical governors  j  our  penal  laws  (jiust  undergo  revision;  and 
future  generations  vrill  wonder  that  their  ancestors  should  seem 
to  have  taken  delight  in  using  the  violence  of  force,  w^en  gen- 
tle and  pleasant  measures  would  have  produced  a  tenfold  greats 
effect. 

ijet  the  author  speak  for  himself —    . 

'  The  business  and  aim  of  education  is  now  evident,  according  to 
the  system  here  delivered,  and  is  entirely  reduced  to  this  one  simple  ■ 
precept, — bo  to  regulate  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  the 
greatest  vigour  and  entrgy  may  be  imparted  to  the  mind.  This  view 
of  education  appears  to  me  to  be  as  just  as  it  is  original ;  it  shall, 
therefore,  be  constantly  kept  in  view  throughout  the  course  of  this 
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work)  tnd  iKall  regukte  our  estimation  of  the  variaui  meant  wluch 
are  used  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  human  mind.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  investigate  and  appreciate  the  various  means  used  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  human  mmd,  according  to  the  degrees  of  pleasure  or 
pain-  which  accompany  them,  it  viill  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  emotions  themselves,  and  to  trace  the  effects  which 
they  tend  to  produce  upon  the  mind,  without  at  all  considering  the 
,  means  by  which  they  are  produced,  except  they  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  In  infancy  and  childhood  the  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  (.f  p  :in  are  very  active,  though  of  a  kind  different  from 
those  of  tnanl  oo  1  and  old  age.  The  pleasures  and  pains  which  ac- 
tuate the  minds  of  children  and  infants,  are  those  alone  which  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  mind  is,  at  this 
period  of  Ufe,  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  or  pain  from  general 
ideas,  because  such  ideas  are  then  unknown.  As  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  however,  begin  to  exert  their  influence,  the  mind,  from  her  own 
exertions,  and  from  those  ideas  which  she  alone  can  form  and  embody, 
becomes  capable  of  receiving  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain!.  The 
influence  of  mere  sensation,  in  exciting  these  emotions,  gradually  di- 
minishes, and  the  enjoyment  which  it  causes  arises  more  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  excited  by  sensation,  than  from  the  sensation  itself. 
The  greater  the  power  and  energy  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
attain,  the  greater  will  be  the  influence  of  the  mental  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  less  will  be  those  immediately  derived 
from  the  senses.  From  this  truth  we  derive  many  useful  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  proper  modes  of  actuating  the  human  mind  in  its 
state?  of  advancement  towards  perfection.  In  order  to  actuate,  in 
any  manner,  the  minds  of  children,  a  different  method  must  be 
adopted  from  that  by  which  we  would  influence  the  minds  of  men. 
The  emotions  of  pkasure  and  of  pain  can  only,  as  we  have  already' 
observed,  be  excited  in  children  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
The  inefficacy  of  all  other  means,  except  such  as  operate  directly 
upon  the  bodily  organs  of  sense  in  actuating  the  minds  of  children, 
has  obliged  those  to  whose  care  their  education  has  been  entrusted  to 
have  recourse  to  bodily  punishment,  or  bodily  gratification,  in  order 
to  stimulate. the  infant  mind  to  exertion.  But  the  conduct  of  those 
who  act  without  any  principle  at  all,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  mankind,  must  always  be  uncertain,  and  very  generally  per- 
nicious. We  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  usual  modes  of  ac- 
tuating the  infant  mind,  employed  by  parents  and  tutors,  are  adapted  - 
to  promote  the  best  effects }  on  the  contrary,  a  minute  examination 
of  their  nature  must  convince  us,  that  they  are  highly  detrimental. 
The  influence  of  education,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  tends  almost 
universally  not  only  to  pervert  and  weaken  the  intellect,  but  also  to 
corrupt  the  heart.-  To  excite  to  action  any  Uving  creature  whatever  ■ 
by  pain  and  torment,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  produce  the 
same  effects  by  pleasurable  excitement,  seems  too  absurd  and  too  de- 
testable an  idea  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  man.  It  seems,  therefore, 
useless  to  enter  into  a  serious  refutation  of  such  absurd  conduct.  I 
shall  only  endeavour,  therefore,  to  shew,  that  effects  might  be  pro- ' 
duced  by  the  emotion  of  pleasure,  at  least  equally  povreifui  with  those 
resulting  from  pain,  and  incomparably  more  beneficial  to  the  mind. 
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A  being,  altogetlier  unacquainted  with  man,  would  be  not  a  L'ttle 

astonished  to  near,  that  all  the  Hnks  of  human  society,  except  thone 
which  bind  a  very  .few  refined  mjnda,  are  almost  entirely,  modifica- 
tions of  pain,  even  from  infancy  to  old  age.  Such  is  the  mode  by 
■which,  not'  only  children,  but  all  mankind,  nave  eyer  b*n  influenced. 
It  ia  the  fear  of  the  tyrant,  alone,  that  renders  the  people  obedient. 
I'be  influence  of  this  conduct  has,  in  all  human  af^rs,  a  most  per- 
nicious consequence  over  the  heart  of  man.'     Vol.  i.  t.  49. 

The  present  state  of  education  is  analysed  with  much  judge- 
ment ;  and  there  ia  too  much  truth  in  the  concluding  reflexion 
iipon  it. 

•  '  That  part  of  the  community  which  is  intended  to  fill  mechanical 
occupations  in  life,  are  rarely  sent  either  to  great  schools  or  the  uni- 
Ter^ities.  They  receive  that  small  portion  of  education  which  is 
thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  in 
petty  schools.  Here  they  are  only  taught  those  particular  branches 
of  learning,  without  which  they  could  not  properly  exercise  their  em- 
ployments. Reading,  writing,  and  a  few  rides  of  arithmetic,  compose 
all  the  stock  of  their  school  educatibn.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  such  a  partial  instruction  must  be  extremely  limited.  Not  on« 
single  act  or  faculty  of  the  mind  becomes  thereby  perceptibly 
strengthened,  indeed  often  they  are  evidently  weakened.  The  pro- 
portion  of  individuals  who  are  educated  in  this  manner,  in-what  ia 
called  refined  society,  is  very  considerable.  But  there  is  a  still  greater 
number  who  receive  no  education  at  all.  Of  this  last  description  are 
the  menial  servants :  those  eniployed  in  the  lower  kinds  of  labour, 
and  almost  all  the  females  of^the  poorer  orders.  The  parents  arc 
here  incapacitated  for  educating  their  children,  and  the  government 
has  cruelly  overlooked  and  neglected  them. 

'  From  these  few  observations  we  may  form  a  pretty  good  estimate 
of  the  state  of  education  and  knowledge  in  what  is  termed  refined  and 
polished  society.  The  very  small  portion  of  the  community  who  re- 
ceive a  regular  systematic  education,  have  their  ment^  powers  but 
partially  exercised  and  cultivated,  and  at  the  same 'time  frequently 
perverted.  Those  again  whose  education  is  yet  more  limited,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  ikrive  any  advantage  from  it.  While  the  very 
large  proportion  of  society  who  are  altogether  deprived  of  culture, 
are  pertiapa  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  they  had  remained  in  their 
original  state  of  nature.'     VoL  i,  ?.  167. 

No  circumstance  escapes  our  author.  A  very  material  thing, 
anil  in  which  we  concur  entirely  with  him,  is  the  disposition  of 
light,  so  that  the  young  eye  may  be  enabled,  by  its  meqns,  to 
form  ideas  with  precision.  In  this  the  politics  of  our  country 
interfere,  and  much  evil  arises  from  an  injudicious- method  of 
incieasing  the  revenue.  The  habitations  of  the  poor  are  hence 
ill  calculated- for  the  purpose  : 

•  Their  windows  are  in  general  much  too  small,  and  frequently  ob- 

«cured  by  dirt.    This  defect  however  requires  only  to  be  known',  and 

its  consequences  properly  appreciated,  in  order  to  produce  a  refornw- 
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'aaa.  But  there  it  another  obstruction  in  the  way  of  improvement  of 
more  mDment  which  we  must  mention,  though  with  paia  and  regret. 
I  aQode  to  the  restrictions  laid  by  some  governments  upon  the  use  of 
the  light  of  heaven.  In  Great  Britain  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  fay 
Uw,  to  pay  a  very  heavy  tax  to  obtain  pernusaion  to  tnjoy  tlic  light  of 
the  suni  and  the  poor  householder  is  not  exempt  from  thii  burden. 
There  is,  indeed,  ore  apology,  which  every  individual  must  admit,  in 
favour  of  this  destructive  inetance  of  arbitrary  gpvemments,  namely, 
:e  of  the  pernicious  effecta  arising  from  it ;  but  if  we  admit 
ise  in  behalf  of  a  tax  upon  l%ht,  we  mutt,  if  we  act  consis.^ 
tently,  pardon  all  the  false  and  improper  measures,-  which  they  ever 
^  have  or  may  hereafter  take ;  for  the  same  apology  may  be  made  for 
all.  ' 

*  I  have  frequently  oheerred  in  the  houses,  not  oiJy  of  the  poorer 
orders  of  society,  but  also  in  those  belonging  to  persons  of  weakh, 
and  even  affluence,  that  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  was  baivly  inf- 
ficient  to  enable  the  lamiUeB  to  perform  their  necesaary  hooiehold  du- 
ties ;  and  the  cause,  as  I  have  almost  universally  found,  is  the  tax 
upon  light.  Indeed,  the  affluent  and  wealthy  cannot  excuse  th« 
darkness  of  their  habitations  by  urging  the  heaviness  of  thie  dete«ts- 
ble  tax  with  the  same  propriety  as  those  involved  is  penury  and  want. 
But  even  the  wealthy  and  afHuent  should  never  be  obliged  to  divert 
their  property,  perhaps  the  product  of  their  own  induEtry  and  labour, 
from  the  beneficial  purposes,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  apply 
jtj  to  ends  at  best  pernicious  and  destructive.  The  poorer  classes  are 
sincerely  to  be  pitied.  Few,  if  any,  of  those,  whose  business  and 
duty  it  is, to  think  and  provide  for  them,  possess  either  the  power  <^ 
mind,  or  the  benevolence  of  heart  requisite  for  thiS  most  important 
trust.  Let  no  person  dispute  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  when  he 
considers,  that  the  tax  upon  light  tends  directly  to  debilitate  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  evil  may,  pertiaps,  be  thought  not  so  great  in  reaHty 
as  r  have  here  represented  it,  but  I  will  aasever,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  I  have  often  seen  habitations  rendered  perceptibly  ob- 
scured by  the  shutting  up  of  windows  occasioned  by  the  lax  upon 
hght.  Tliat  such  an  abode,  when  used  as  a  nursery  for  children, 
must  greatly  debilitate  their  minds,  and  sour  their  dispositions,  will 
appear  evidoit  fifom  the  reasoning  already  adduced.'    VoL  i.  p.  192. 

We  could,  with  pleasure,  make  many  copious  extracts  from 
tfiis  work ;  for  in  every  part  there  is  a  fund  of  instruction,  that 
may  be  of  use  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  statesman.     The  re- 

'  marks  on  the  excellence  of  music,  its  use  in  exciting  devotion, 
aTid  the  evident  defects  from  the  want  of  it  in  one  sect  of  Chris- 

■  tians,  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  de-  - 
serve  the  peculiar  attention  of  that  sect,  as  well  as  of  others 
who  have  a  repugnance  to  instrumental  music  in  their  places  of 
■worship. , 

'  It  is  sincerely  to  be  lamented  and  regretted,  that  the  truly  re- 
ipectable  sect  of^quakers  should  forbiU  the  cultivation  and  practice  of 
music  in  their  society  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  .effects  which  al- 
ready have  resulted  from  this  prohibition,  have  not  yet  convinced 
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diem  of  die  improprirty  and  pernicious  tendency  of  their  uoreason- 
xUe  pinudice  against  muGic. 

'  Such  indeeaare  the  e^cts  produced  by  tite  total  neglect  of  thu 
divine  art  among  the  society  of  friends,  that  the  tones  of  their  voice 
in  convenatioD  e»a  hardly  be  endured  by  any  pcrtoii  of  a  nice  and  de- 
licate mttdcal  ear.  But  if  the  tones  of  their  voice  in  conversation, 
when  the  mind  must  in  a  particular  manner  be  excited  by>the  emotion 
of  pleasure,  are  so  very  harsh  and  discordant ;  in  reading  and  public 
speaking,  when  the  heart  is  less  pleasurably  excited,  they  must  be 
truly  diaguating.  This  observation  is  fully  verified  by  daily  experi- 
ence, lithe  founder  of  this  religious  sect  had  been  possessed  of  true 
pohtical  cunning,  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  believe,  that  hia 
conduct  in  abolishing  and  prohibiting  the  cultivating  and  practice  of 
mmic,  was  not  altogether  without  design.  ' 

'  From  the  neglect  of  this  art,  the  qnakers  are  incapacitated  for 
fulfilling  any  pubuc  capacity,  which  requires  the  ability  of  exciting 
«ad  rounng  the  passions  of  men.  Hence  this  sect  is  excluded  alto- 
gether from  every  kind  of  political  authority,  which  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  power  over  popular  eloquence.  The  reliaious  ceremonies 
of  this  sect  also,  by  being  performed  in  language  debased  by  vulgar 
use,  possess  little  power  over  the  imagination.  Their  silent  meetings 
indeed  are  much  more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  this  action  of 
mind,  in  case  she  is  previoudy  stared  with  proper  images ;  the  educa- 
tion of  the  friends,  however,  tends  rather  to  weaken  and  pervert  the 
imagination,  than  to  strengthen  and  direct  its  energies.'  VoL  ii.  t.  97. 

The  system  of  education  that  generally  prevails,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  great  complaint ;  it  may  be  the  time  to  try 
the  effect  of  genjler  methodsj  and  if  any  one  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  youth  should.be  of  the  same  sentiment, 
he  will  find,  in  this  work,  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  much  encouragement  to  proceed  in  it,  and 
many  useful  hints  that  may  be  made  very  serviceable  to  himself 
and  his  pupils. 


Art.  XIV. — The  Poetical  Register,  and  Repository  of  Fugiiivt 
Poetry,  for  1802.  lie  second  Sditio/i.  8vo.  9s.  Boards, 
Rivingtons.     1803. 

THE  preceding  volume  of  this  Poetical  Register  was -noticed 
in  OUT  Second  Series.  This  condnuation  has  an  equal  value. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  former  volume,  in  the  omission 
of  those  scraps  of  ancient  poetry,  which  formed  an. incon- 
gruous and  misplaced  admixture  j-  in  the  omission  of  those 
notices  of  poems  in  the  press^  which  are  sure  to  be  advertised 
to  satiety  elsewhere  ;  andin  the omi»sion<rf  biographical  notices 
of  deceased  poets — an  ankle  wWch  we  regret,  and  which,  if 
conducted  with  propriety,  Would  haTe  formed  a  valuable,  as 
well  as  interesting,  appendix. 
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The  Register  may  be  considered  as  filling  up  that  place  in 
English  literatdre,  which  the  too-splendid  and  costly  Annual. 
Antholozy  attempted  in  vain  to  occupy.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
superior  m  the  merit  or  equal  in  the  abundance  of  its  original 
materials;  but  the  poetry  nas  a  more  habitual  and  popular  cast, 
and  is  collected  from  a  more  numerous  and  various  set  of  con- 
tributors. The  original  matter  occupies  180,  and  the  compiled 
matter  240  pages.  This  borrowed  or  fugitive  poetry,  as  it  is  here 
called,  is  selected,  in  several'  instances  to  our  knowledge,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  authors,  from  other  separate  or  pe- 
riodical publications,  to  which  they  had  chosen  to  give  a  pre- 
ference. The  honour  of  popularity  is^  however,  in  common 
cases,  an  indemnity  for  uie  encroachment  of  plagiarism ;  but 
where  long  poems  are  copied,  the  hospitality  shown  them  is 
more  indelicate  than  flattering. 

From  the  original  poetry  we  shall  select  an  ode  by  miss  Baii> 
nerman,  enutled  the  Fall  of  Switzerland. 

'  Ye  mountain -forears  proudly  wave. 
Your  shades  have  nurs'd  the  good,  the  brave, 
And  etretch'd  o'er  many  a  patriot  grave 
Its  soUtary  canopy. 

*  Ages  have  roli'd,  and  sung  gone  down, 
Helvetia,  o'er  thy  high  renown, 
Since  Freedom  Bpum'd  all  other  crown 

Than  Nature's  hoary  diadem. 

*  Hidcj  Valour,  now  thy  blighted  fame 
When  o'er  thy  cliffs  the  Spoiler  came. 
With  banners  red,  and  arms  of  iiame, 

And  clarions  shouting  hiHlowIy; 

'  Then  o'er  thy  glacier^ummits  cold 
The  trumpet-kneil  of  Freedom  toll'd  1- 
Where  glory  now  thy  chiefs  of  old 

To  stem  the  tide  of  slavery  ?  ~ 

'  Victor  so  long—- to  arms  !  to  arms  !  , 

Hands  that  the  pulse  of  Freedom  wanns  ! 
Again  t^ro'  carnage  and  alarms 

Unfurl  the  Mg  of  victory, — i 

'  Ye  patriot  legions  charge— repel — 
'       Fall  freemen  as  your  fathers  fell  1 

Here  shall  your  blood's  impetuous  swell 
Proclaim  your  glorious  ancestry  ! 

*  — Victor  no  more  ! — yield.  Valour,  yield 
Thy  sacred  arms  and  shatter'd  shield, 
And  humbled  on  thy  chosen  field. 

Await  the  chains  of  tyranny.—  . 
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^  — .MMter  of  Fate !— Thy  laurels  hide. 
No  glory  beams  where  Freedom  died : 
Tear  ^m  the  Gallic  standards  wide 
The  insulted  crest  of  Liberty.— 

*  Beneath  that  sign,  in  ages  rude. 
Hath  many  a  band  of  ireemen  stood, 

'  O'er  hills  of  ice  and  fields  of  blood, 

To  charge  the  invading  ravager  I 

•  They  fought — they  fell — ye  sons  of  fame. 
You  blu«a  not  for  your  country's  ahame  \ 
Could  not  your  deedi  and  viclior  name 

Redeem  her  holy  «olitudc«  f 

<  Wbat  echoing  plain,  what  mountain  hoar. 

Heard  not  your  storm  of  battle  roar  ? — 

That  trump  is  huih'd — to  sound  no  more. 

That  led  the  free  to  victory ! — 

•  Yet,  Freedom,  o'er  thy  lost  abode, 
Which  many  a  godlike  foot  hath  trode. 
What  heart  shall  trace  thy  trophied  road. 

Nor  bum  to  'venge  thy  destiny  1 — '     ?.  56. 

There  are  several  fine  war-songs  in  the  volome. 

From  the  fugitive  poetry  we  shall  extract  an  anonymous 
translation  from  the  Italian  of  Monti.  The  subject  of  this 
sonnet  is  a  young  lady's  taking  the  veil. 

*  A  holy  zeal  the  lovely  »ool  o'erpowers. 

And  bids  Licoria  to  the  cloiater  fly ; 
,  Forth  from  her  eyes  serene  a  lustre  showers, 

Soft  as  descends  the  paradisial  sky, 
Love  vanquiah'd,  piqued,  in  idle  ambush  lours. 

Stamping  hia  broken  arrows  angrily  ; 
On  the  shorn  hair,  discrown'd  of  bridal  flowers. 

Weeping  lies  scom'd  and  trampled  Liberty. 
Blithe  Pleasure,  too,  hie  spangled  garment  shook. 

Offering  the  spicy  cUp,  the  fragrant  wreath. 
And  beckoning  to  the  silky-curtam'd  nook. 
With  bitter  smile  the  damsel  meets  his  look. 

Closes  the  holy  gates,  and  proudly  saith, 
"  The  keys  in  keeping  I  consign  to  Death."     t.  285. 


To  the  poems  succeed  very  concise  reviewals  of  the  principal 
recent  publications  in  verse,  which  are  more  praise-full  than 
praise-worthy.  We  doubt  not  that  this  work  will  become  in  its 
progress  more  select,  and  less  dependent  on  other  public: 
for  assisunce. 
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^KT.  15.—^  Ciargt  Ji&wred  to  lit  Clergy  »f  the  DU*tie  of  London, 
in  tie  Tear  1803,  iy  the  Sight  RevtrtmdSeiiiy,  Lord  Bubof  of  that 
Diocete.     8t.(..      It.  6d.     Cadell  and  Davies.     180*. 

THE  learned  pfekte,  in  the  fonner  part  of  his  clurge,  expretses 
his  fears  that  the  return  of  peacct  ^fd  the  consequent  five  cDmrnuni* 
cation  with  the  continent,  might  open  a  door  to  general  infidelity 
among  us,  as  well  as  to  these  several  vices  which  have  bfen  more 
daringly  practised  by  the  French  repubh'c  and  her  denendencieB  since 
the  time  of  their  shaking  off  the  wholeaonie  restraints  of  reHgioa. 
Underthis  persuasion,  his  lordship  recommends  strongly  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  a  double  portion  of  watchfiilncss  in  their  pastoral  ca- 
pacities :  that  they  should  press  upon  their  congregations  the  funday 
mental  doctrines  and  holy  obligations  of  the  Christian  faith,  with 
devout  and  solemn  earnestness ;  exerting  all  the  powers  they  are  posr 
Bessed  of,  in  endeavours  to  fortify  their  minds,  by  every  religious  pria- 
cipie,  against  the  many  new  temptations,  both  to  apostacy  from  their 
faith  and  the  dissolutenesii  of  mannera,  by  which,  in  consequence  of 
this  event,  they  might  possibly  be  assailed.  The  worthy  prelate 
then  proceeds  to  remmd  them,  that  it  is  not  wHy  their  duty  to  he 
vigilant  on  this  single  account,  but  also  in  order  to  support  the  credit 
and  consequence  ofour  national  church,  against  the  ignorant  abuse  of 
the  itinerant  enthusiast,  and  the  more  formidable  attack  of  the  leant* 
ed  sectary.  On  this  head  his  lordship  advances  some  very  pertinent 
observations. — 

'  About  twenty  years  ago  we  were  told,  in  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions, written  by  men  of  considerable  talents,  dlEsenting  from  the 
church  of  Engbnd,  that  all  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  un- 
christian and  pernicious  things ;  that  they  were  ~a  check  to  all  llhe? 
nility  of  opinion,  all  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  hurtful  to  the  interests 
of  morality  and  religion.  It  was  contended,  that  if  Ae  could  once 
see  a  great  nation  emancipated  from  these  fetters  upon  the  cooscience 
and  the  understanding ;  if  we  could  see  it  nobly  extricating  rehgioa 
from  all  connection  with  the  state  ;  refusing  all  support  to  any  fit- 
vourite  communion,  any  privileged  church;  shewing  no  kind  of  dt- 
Minction  whatever  to  any  one  sect  of  Christians,  but  leaving  them  all 
to  provide  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  could ;  we  should  soon  see 
the  happy  effects  of  such  a  geiierous  and  rational  system  ;  we  should 
see  such  a  scene  of  Uberty,  of  peace,  of  harmony,  of  rirtue,  of 
happiness,  of  pure  morahty,  and  genuine  religion,  as  was  neve^  b& 
fore  witnessed  in  the  world. 
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*  It  has  so  happened,  my  brethren,  that  this  ao  moch  wiuied  for 
experiment  has  actually  been  tried  :  it  has  been  tried  in  our  own 
times,  in  two  great  countries,  in  the  republic  of  America,  and  in  the 
republic  of  France,  In  the  former,  all  the  ecclesiastical  establlsh- 
fflents  which  subsisted  in  the  southern  provinces  have  been'destroyed; 
all  public  proviaioo  and  protection  withdrawn  from  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  the  episcopal  clergj  left  principally  to  the  eleemosy- 
nary contributions  of  their  congregations.  Aad  what  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  Has  religion  obtained  a  mon;  powerful  and  more  ex- 
tensive influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  those  states  ?  Are  thrir 
churches  better  frequented,  their  morals  improved,  and  (as  wc  were 
taught  to  expect)  piety,  virtue,  and  happiness,  dii^sed  univerBilIy 
t&ron^bout  the  land  ?  No  one,  I  ^prehendj  who  is  weH  acquunted 
with  the  present  state  of  that  country,  will  affirm  this  to  be  the  ctttt. 
Had  so  propitious  and  sp  remarkable  a  change  taken  place,  it  would 
•carcely  hava  escaped  the  notice  of  so  many  travellers  as  have  lately 
Ttsited  that  continent,  much  less  the  observation  of  their  own  writers 
who  would  very  naturally  have  dwelt  with  no  small  degree  of  trimnph 
JukI. exaltation  on  a  circumstance  so  honourable  to  their  native  land. 
But  nothing  of  this  sort  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  appeared.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  credit,  who  lately  travelled  ovct 
a  considerBbk  part  of  that  country,  that  in  one  of  thow  southern 
provinces,  where  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  destroyed, 
"  many  of  the  churches  are  felling  into  decay  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
principal  towiid,  divine  service  is  not  performed  more-  than  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks  ;  that  very  little  regard  i*  paid  by  the  peo[Jc  in 
general  to  Sunday  ;  and  scarcely  any  sense  of  religion  left  upon  theii' 
minds." 

'  If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  to  France,  the  facta  are  still  more 
'  ttriking,  and  the  conclusion  arising  from  them  becomes  infinitely 

,  '  In  the  convulsions  which  bo  long  agitated  that  wretched  country, 
the  aJiti^nt  religious  establishment i  as  well  as  the  antient  government 
of  the  kingdom,  were  completely  swept  away,  and  involved  in  one 
common  ruin.  Did  this  produce  in  the  smallest  degree  a  purer  mode 
of  religion,  or  a  purer  system  of  morals  ?  It  ended,  as  we  all  know, 
in  such  a  depravation  of  both  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  Christian  country.  And  so  sensible  were  the  governing 
people  of  that  country  themselves  of  the  fatal  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  annihilation  of  the  national  religion,  that  to  prevent  the  total  dis- 
solution of  all  those  bonds  that  unite  men  together  in  social  order  and 
civil  subordination,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  evi:ry  principle  of 
virtue,  honour,  and  common  honesty,  they  found  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  restore  the  religious  establishment  of  their  ancestors  in 
some  degree  to  its  antient  state.'      p.  11. 

The  latter  part  of  the  charge  is  occupied  in  recommendation  of, 
Sunday-schools,  and  such  other  cheap  modes  of  instruction  as  may 
be  employed  for  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  poor.  Here  he  en- 
.'counters  the  objection  brought  forwards,  and  at  times  by  the  ecclesia- 
stical bench  itself,  against  instructing  the  lowerordera  of  the  commu- 
nity, from  a  danger  of  their  becommg  hereby  disaffected  and  unsa* 
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lisfiedi  by  instancing,  very  happily)  the  different  condtlct  of  the  fOOT 
in  England  and  Ireland  during  the  perilous  aituatian  of  the  Bntiah 
empire ;  hence  clearlv  demonstrating  that  ignorance,  and  not  espan- 


n  of  intellect, 


:learlv  demonstrating  that  ignorance,  an 
,,  ta  tW  parent  of  anarchy  and  sedition. 


Art.  16. — Tiit  Character  of  the  Chrhtiaa  Teacher  delinealed,  and  iht 
Mecuu  of  farming  it  rcf  resented,  in  a  Discount  Jeli-oered  at  Haclnty, 
January  %  ISM,  forlhc  Beneft  of  lie  academical  Institution  at  Ese- 
ter  s  and  puhHshtd  tu  tht  Requett  of  the  Congregation.  By  Thomar 
Biliham.     Svo.     \t.     Johnson.     1804. 

The  mctde  of  faith  professed  by  Mr.  Belsham  in  this  discoarae,  is 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  establisbed  church  ;  but  his  style  and 
language  are  entitled  to  our  praise.  Without  being  influenced  by 
their  weight,  yet  equally  without  time  to  urge  our  objectioi^a,  we 
candidly  confess  that  the  arguments  here  used  evince  great  fimuieis 
and  manly  zeal ;  and  the  Christian  teacher,  as  descnbed  by  Mr. 
Belahanit  would  be  an  honour  and  a  benefit  to 


A  ferrid  and  pious  attempt  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbathi 
which  however,  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  is  strained  to  its  height ; 
for  if  the  labouring  man  be  to  be  taught  his  exercise  at  all,  how, 
after  all,  is  it  to  be  done, .  unless  on  a  Sunday  ?  His  poverty  cannot 
Epaie,  from  the  provision  for  his  family,  a  part  of  any  other  diay,  eveu 
urith  the  pittance  allowed  him  by  government. 

MEDICINE. 

A«T.  \S.-^bttrval}»iu  on  the  Coiuthulhn  of  tf^omeit,  and  an  tome  of 
tie  Diteasei  to  •which  they  are  more  eipecially  liable.  By  Sayer  Walter-, 
M.D.^e.  I2mo.  S/.&Z.  Boards.  Robinsons.  1803. 
Did  we  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might  observe,  that  this  work 
b  too  scientific  for  a  popular  treatise,  and  too  superficial  for  a  medical 
puhhcation.  Yet  into  whatever  clasi  of  readers  it  may  fall,  we  think 
that  every  one  will  be  pleased,  and  the  greater  number  instructed  by 
it.  It  contains  much  good  tense  ana  manr  valuable  observauons  ; 
while  the  whole  is  detailed  in  a  style  so  famihar,  and  at  the  same  rime 
■o  accurate,  that  few  can  misunderstand  or  be  misled.  If  we  found 
any  subject  less  exactly  detailed,  it  was  the  convulsive  diseases  of  the 
puerperal  state.  The  author  treats  of  them  rather  as  chronic,  than 
as  acute,  maladies  ;  allowing  time  for  thought  and  the  effect  of  re- 
medies, rather' than  requiring  the  most  immediate  and  active  exer- 
tions.  In  general,  he  seems  not  to  trust  suflicientiv  to  opiates.  He 
mentions  with  reluctance,  a  '  slight  anodyne ; '  and,  in  the  puerperal 
fever,  he  seems  equally  afraid  of  the  bark.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
that  this  remedy  is  strikingly  or  pecuharly  useful ;  but,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  oisease,  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  Among  the  symp- 
toms of  this  fever,  he  has  omitted  tiro  forcible,  and  we  think  patho- 
gnomonic ones — 11(1.  a  leasivf  pain  over  the  forehead  and  a  peculiar 
wildness  of  the  eyes. 
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Art.  tS- — An  Appendix  to  Practical  Obtervatlatu  on  lie  Nature  and 
Treat^ni  of  the  ciiaiperateii  Syrnptomi  of  the  l^enereal  Discaic.  Can- 
laiaing  Thought!  on  thi  Nature  and  Management  af  the  ytnereal  Buiot 
particularly  i/f  its  ehilinate  State.  Sj  Edivard  Geoghegan.  SmaS 
Svo.     li.     Dublin.     1803. 

The  object  of  this  Appendix  U  the  treatment  of  buboes,  which  Mr. 
Geoghegan  considers  Bometimes  as  critical,  and  as  an  outlet  for  thr 
poiaoD  ;  and,  in  most  iaatancea,  he  ia  inclined  to  regard  their  appear- 
ance, even  in  the  worst  state,  as  not  requiring  mercury.  In  these  po- 
sitions we  believe  he  ia,  in  eeneral,  correct^  yet  we  should  prefix 
meeting  the  poiaon  in  an  early  stage  in  the  constitution,  to  the  pais 
and  incoovenience  of  such  irritable  and  often  intractable  sores. 

Art.  20. — A  concti:  and  syitematlc  jiceoani  of  a  painfal  jiffecliou  of  tie 
Nerveiof  the  Faci:;  commonly  eaUedTfcDouloarfux.     By  S.  Fotber- 
gill,  M.D.  i^c.     SmallSve.     3i.  teived.     Murray.      180*. 
Dr.  Fother^ll,  in  this  little  work,  collects  ail  that  has  teen  s^d  <m 
this  painful  diaease,  though  he  givea  little  satisfactory  information  re- 
specting the  cause  or  the  cure.     Indeed,  the  only  probable  source  of 
reLef  i»  the  division  of  the  nerves.    Even  this  relief,  it  is  said,  is  tem- 
porary alone ;   and  that,  when  the  nerres  re-unite,  the  pain  returns  ; 
but  we  have  ereiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  nervous  influence  i«  not 
conveyed  through  the  callus,  and,  should  the  fact  be  true,  the  return 
of  pain  muBt  be  attributed  to  the  increased  energy  of  the  smaller,  pot- 
ubly  the  anastomosing,  branches. 

Our  author  styles  the  diaease  _/oc(n'  nervorum  morhu!  erudant.  We 
should  prefer  dolor  hemifacialii,  aa  shorter,  and  more  expressive.  Dr< 
Fother^  is  Inclined  to  think  it  resembles  the  hemicrania  ;  but  the 
latter  is  a  feverish  complaint,  and  the  paruxysms  are  often  ushered  ia 
■bya  marked  attack  of  fever.  The  i™./ariX  is  wholly  locaL  Where  - 
the  princip:^  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  has  been  properly  divided,  we 
have  not  found  any  return  of  the  pain. 

A».T.  21 . — Diicoursei  en  the  Management  of  Infants,  and  the  TreatmenI 
of  their  Diteaiei.  ■  Written  in  a  plain  familiar  Style,  to  render  it  inteiB- 
gihle  and  uiifid  to  ail  Motheri,  and  thoie  ivho  haije  lie  Management  ff 
JnfaiUe.  By  John  Herdman,  M.D.  &vo.  2j.6d.  teived.  Long- 
man Md  Rees.     1804. 

We  have  before  met  oar  author  in  the  walks  of  science,  and  have 
seldom  found  much  to  commend.  The  present  discourses  are  more 
correctly  written  than  his  former  works ;  but,  with  itiiich  fliclsy  de- 
clamation, we  find  Uttle  novelty,  and  scarcely  any  information  of  va- 
lue. The  author  begins  hia  journey  rapidly:  he  sets  off  in  a  canter, 
and  scarcely  looks  around  either  to  view  the  objects  he  passes,  or 
those  before  him.  He  ia  angry,  for  instance,  with  the  nurses  and 
midvrives,  because  all  the  children  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
We  must  have  'more  sure  and  infallible  ground,  than  cither  experi- 
ence or  reason ;  for  nurses,  who  rest  on  experience,  only  treat  all  chil- 
dren the  same.  What  '\i  this  ground  \  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fixed 
Otablished  lavra  of  nature' — *  in  the  sure  unerring  principle  of  instinctt' 
Yet  animals,  guided  by  this  unerring  principle,  never  do  vary  in  their 
plans. 
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In  shoit,  'thou.  Nature,  art  my  goddess'  ib the author'a  motto;  and' 
lie  hrincs  together  all  the  absurdities  ever  practised,  as  his  theme.  We 
find  only  one  instance  of  novelty,  one  deviation  from  the  common 
.  practice  of  intelligent  people— the  new-bom  infent  must  not  be 
-washed — Why? — the  filth  may  be  designed  to  keep  him  warm,  and 
washing  irritates !  EKcellent  logician  I  as  if  the  hardened  mucus, 
which  IS  allowed  to  scale  oif,  would  not  imtate  much  more,  or  cottoa- 
eloth  not  be  equally  warmwith  filth.  t 

We  Hnd  much  of  the  common  cant,  respectiTlg  the  healtK  and 
strength  of  the  children  of  savages.  They  are  certainly,  Avm  many 
cuues,  bom  with  firmer  constitutions  ;  but  the  leason  why  we  ice 
none  weak  or  crooked,  is,  that  ho  w^  child  can  bear  tbe  setem^ 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  Those  we  behold,  are  strong ;  we  know 
not  bow  many  die. 

In  that  part  which  relates  to  suckling,  we  have  much  Tagufl  Un-^ 
meaning  declamation.  We  should  suppo8e,fromit,thatmothersscarcdy 
in  any  instance  suckled  their  own  children.  The  exceptions,  on  the 
contrary,  are  peculiarly  rare,  -  The  first  diKOurse  has  only  yet  S^ 
peared:  the  titles  of  the  several  intended  essays  we  ^all  add. 

'  Of  the  Management  of  Infants  during  the  Periods  of  Nursing  and 
Weaning, — Of  Uie  Causes,  Symptoms,  Nature,  and  Cure  of  lafaot 
Diseases. — Of  the  Contagious  Diseases,  of  Infanta, — Of  the  Manage^ 
ment  of  the  Mental  Faculties  and  Passions.' 


POETRY. 

Art.29. — Tht  T^fipiad,  a  Poem:  JeJicahd t»  RicharJ Britalej  SDf 
ridan,  Esq.  M.  P.  ttff.  Jn  Antvitr  tt>  the  Anther  ef  Six  FmiSar 
E^tlei,  addresied  ts  Fredcrlci  Jonei,  £iq.  Patenice  »f  the  TkedMe 
Royal,  Dublin,  isfc.  on  the  fretttd  State  of  the  Irkh  Stagf.  4^ 
^.6d.     Hunt.     18(Mv 

TTie  author  of  the  The^iad  eowplainB,  and  with  some  reason, 
of  the  Bherties  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  Six  FamiUar  Letters  with 
the  characters  of  many  deserving  perfonners  on  the  Dublin  stage.-  ' 

'Having  always  had  a  passion  for  cbamatic  amusements,  and  being 
much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  theatres,  I  humbly  conceiTf 
that  I  am  in  some  measure  qualified  for  the  task  which  I  have  zea- 
ioa^  nndertaken  ;  and  tbough  I  may  be  inferiw  to  the  pseudo-cri- 
tic in  Hudibrastic  versification,  and  indiscriminate  sneering  censure, 
I  hope  to  evince  that  I  have  more  philanthropy  in  my  nature  ;  not 
meaning  any,  thing  sarcastic  Or  injurious  against  any  of  the  characters 
delineated  in  my  puem;  and  that  my  pen  is  neither  dipped  in  the  gall 
of  £Qvy,  nor  impelled  by  personal  pique  or  malevolence.'      p.  i. 

The  share  of  praiw  which  our  avtior  assigns  to  himself,  wt  teaW 
kim  in  posseMion  of — but  greater,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  bestow  j  ftw 
perftaps  the  writer  of  the  Lettera  is  now  indnlgin^g  the  idea,  that  tO 
nave  no  more  powHfid  an  opponent  amounts  to  tittle  thoit  af  a  W~ 
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A»T.  2S Specmient  of  the  earh  Ens^h  Potit ;  to  ivhUh  is- prefixed  " 

an  MstorUal  Sketch  of  the  Rue  and  Progrea  of  tht  Engluh  Poelrj 

and  L-anguage.    The  thirJ  £iStioa,  corrected.     By  George  Ellis,  Eiq. 

SFels.Sve.     UlU.ed.     Boards.     G.  as^  W.  NicoL     1803. 

Of  former  editions  of  this  work  we  ha»e  already  spoken  • ;  and  the 

republication  has  received  those  minuter  corrections  and  accomplish- 

meiRs  wliich  the  accurate  taste  of  the  author  was  so  likely  to  bettow 

'irith  aBnduity.     His  iotitiductory  historical  sketch  comprises  much 

of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Warton  concerning  the  EngUA  ports,  and 

gives   to   several  statements  additional  preciflion.      The  history  of 

poetry,  the  origin  and  course  of  the  favourite  fables  and  forms  of 

composition,  is  comparatively  neglected  by  Mr.  Ellis,   whose  plan 

Rther  concerns  the  artists  than  the  art. 

We  have  some  doubts  about  the  position  laid  down  (vol.  i.  p.  2.), 
that  our  English  lb  a  C(»npound  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  Nor- 
man-French. Was  the  Anglo-Saxon  ever  a  vernacular  language  in 
Great  Britain  any  where  i  Its  grammar  is  so  artilacial,  complex,  and 
classical,  in  its  fomsi  that  it  has  much  the  appeannce  of  bemg  a  dia- 
lect of  the  schools,  a  language  of  the  learned ;  and  it  resembles  those 
continental  dialects  into  which  the  Lombard  missionaries  translated 
the  Gospels — the  Frankish,  the  Mzso-Gothic,  and  other  variations  of 
the  High-Dutch  or  Upper-Dutch  ;  whereas  all  our  provincial  dia- 
lects, from  Middlesex  to  Nurthumberland,  bear  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  Lowi-Dutch  or  Nether-Dutch.  That  such  a  language 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  could,  in  any  circumstanccii,  dissolve  and  aepa- 
sate  into  our  vulgar  English,  seems  impossible';  particularly  when  it 
is  considered,  thai,  where  the  analogous  languages  prevail,  no  such 
lots  of  iafkctions  and  dissolution  of  structure  has  taken  place.  We 
yussect  tliat  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  in  England  what  the  German  is 
St  Hamburg — within  reach  of  the  understanding  of  every  educated 
petson,  the  language  of  literature  and  of  polite  conversation,  but 
never  the  native  idiom'  of  the  people  at  all.  The  Gothic  population 
pf  Britain  is  long  prior  to  Hengi'st  and  Horea.  The  Caledonians  of 
Agricola  were  potks.  The  eastern  counties  \vere  denominated  al- 
ready by  the  Romans  the  Saxon  shore.  Boadicea  and  the  Iceni  were 
probably  Gotha.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  present  national  or 
vulgar  English  is  a  far  <dder  dialect  in  the  island  than  ather  tlie  An- 
jglo-Saxon  or  the  Norman-French ;  and  that  it  has  <Hily  enriched  it- 
self occasionally  out  of  those  two  court-dialects,  without  ever  ^ving 
place  to  them. 

The  origin  of  rime  ought  to  have  been  better  discussed  than  at 
page  36.  The  first  Latin  rimes  remaining  are  those  of  St.Augustin 
against  the  Pelagian  heresy  :  probably  this  form  of  composition  had 
.  been  recurred  to  for  its  diffusion.  Latin  rimes,  therefore,  bfgan  in 
Wales^  and  were  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
whose  oldest  poems  are  all  rimed.  From  page  40  onwards,  the  infor- 
piation  compiled  appears  to  us  ae  sound  as  it  is  neat.  The  author 
announces  a  Series  of  Specimens  from  our  early  Metrical  Romances ; 
he  will  then  have  completed  a  sketch  of  our  poetical  antiquities. 

"  See  our  Second  Seriej,  vol  *iiiH.  p-  44. 
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We  trnst  these  specimens  will  be  incorpofated  in  a  complete  argn- 
ment  or  account  of  the  story,  of  the  romancea  rifled.  Unless  the  aio- 
xies  be  given  entire,  the  book  will  be  useless  to  future  poets  at  a 
mineoflable. 

Akt>  Stv— Cflrm/pom  rarionim  MacaronicQrum  Dclectui,  m  Utum  Lu- 

derutit  jipalliaariuni.  Fatcicalui  iccandui.  Sijii.'  Neill  and  Co. 
Akt>  25. — Tht  Wife  of  ^uchltrmuehly  ;  an  aniUtil  Scoltith  Poem,  wUb 
a  Traailalian  tnio  Latin  Rhyme.  Svo.  Neill  and  Co. 
'It  is  snfScient  to  announce  these  ingenious  atiga,  the  latter  of 
which  arose  from  the  former,  as  it  was  suggested  that  the  Doric  beau- 
ties of  The  Wife  of  Auchtermuchty,  one  of  the  poeras  which  ^t  con- 
tained, would  be  lost  to  future  rcaderg,  since  the  dialect  is  already 
obMlete,  The  translation  is  elegant  and  humorous  j  but  the  poem  is 
not  sufficiently  familiar  in  this  country  to  render  an  extract  interest- 
ing. 

The  other  production  is  an  humorous  diploma  for  the  degree  of 
doctor,  by  William  Meston,  whose  works  are  now  oiut  of  print.  Hu. 
mour,  however,  of  this  kind  has  been  exhausted  by  Moliere  and 
Foote.  The  present  poem  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  somewhat  different 
style,  and  not  without  merit. — Another  faiciculai  of  macaronic 
verses  is,  we  find,  postponed  for  some  years. 

Akt.  26. — ji  short  Account  of  John  Marrlolt,  including  Extroili  frem 

tome  of  his  Letters.     To  'which  are  added,  lome  of  his  poetical  Pra- 

ductimu.     Small  8i)o.     3i.  6d.     Beards.     W.  Phillips.      1S03. 

From  the  biography  prefixed  to  these    poems,  it   appears   that 

John  Marriott  was    bora  at  Edgend  in  1762,  and  died  in  1797, 

leaving  a  widow  and  a  child.      From  his  mother,  who  was  a  distin- 

guiibed  preacher  among  the  quakere,  he   imbibed  a  very  pious  and 

fanctified  turn  of  mind,  which  occasionally  imbalms  his  poetry,   and 

perpetually  hia  letters,   from   which   many  extracts  are  here   given. 

To  his  friends  and  acquaintance  this   volume  will  be  dear,  and  to 

others  edifying.     Among  the  most  pleasing   and  successful  efforts, 

may  be  classed  the  following  Ode  to  Philanthropy. 

.  '  Mild  shone  the  vernal  evening  bland, 

And  scarce  a  Zephyr  sighed, 
,     •  When  thus  to  hail  my  native  land. 
In  patriot  strains  I  tried  ; 
"  What  bliss,  unrivalled  soil,  is  thine  1 
What  charms  oa  every  side  combine  t 
Hark  what  accents  strike  mine  ear  1 
•  Plenty,  plenty  triumphs  here ; '  > 

Hill  and  valley,  wood  and  plain. 
All  proclaim  fair  Freedom's  reign  j 
Genius  and  taste  thy  sons  endue ;  ' 

And  O,  ye  matchless  nymphs,  what  beauties  bloom  in  you  I-- 

"  Nor  less  the  virtues  grace  thy  youth, 
The^ virtues  all  are  thine. 
Untainted  honour,  artless  trath. 
And  charity  benign ; 
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Where  elM  ariae  sucli  kind  abodes 
For  all  whom  fell  Diseaae  corrodes  ? 
Lo,  the  gatea  wide  open  stand. 
Enter  in,  afflicted  band  ) 
Science  there  with  potent  balm, 
Waits  each  throbbing  pang  to  calm. 
O,  ne'er  avert  thy  paitial  smile 
Philanthropy  divine,  1107  quit  thy  favourite  isle.  ■ 

"  What  nation  else  bo  nobly  pleads 
The  cause  of  injured  right, 
So  execrates  inhuman  deeds 

And  arbitrary  might  !  " 
.Scarce  had  I  spoke,  when  o'er  my  view 
A  sudden  veil  soft  Slumber  drew  [ 
Sinking  on  a  flowery  bank. 
Underneath  a  willow  lank, 
By  a  shrilly-tingling  sound 
Sweetly  lulled,  I  pressed  the  ground  ; 
But  Fancy,  still  attending  kind,  . 

With  many  a  fairy  form  amuied  my  wondering  mini}. 

*'  What  means  yon  cloud  with  skirts  so  bright, 

Slow  moving  o'er  the  hill  J 
The  sun  has  long  withdrawn  hia  light, 

And  every  gale  is  still  j 
Perhaps  it  bears  some  courteous  sprite. 
That  comes  to  set  the  wanderer  right. 
And,  with  kiudly-etreamiog  rays. 
Cheer  the  dark  and  tangled  ways. 
Till  again  the  lunar  beam 
Xiight  the  wood  and  gild  the  stream  : 
Or  rather,  of  empyreal  race, 
Some  friendly  power  descends,  on  embassy  of  grace ! " 

*  Near  and  more  near  the  vision  drew. 
Till  o'er  my  head  it  hung  j 

Prone  on  the  green-turf,  at  the  view. 
My  treftibhng  limbs  I  flung ; 

But  soon  a  voice,  more  softly  clear  ' 

Than  fairy-songs,  dispelled  my  fear  ; 
■"  Rise,  behold  the  fritnd  of  man," 

Thus  the  angelic  voice  besan, 
"  Lo,  I  come  with  softened  light. 

Tempered  to  thy  weaker  sight  [ 

Fear  not,  for  ever  by  my  side 
Benevolence,  and  Peace,  and  Liberty  abide." 

'  I  looked — and  lo,  in  white  attired, 

A  female  form  inchn'd,  , 

Whose  looks  the  expanding  heart  inspired 
With  love  of  purest  kind ; 

Yet  in  those  looks  was  plainly  seen 

A  deep  regret  that  preyed  within  ; 
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Sudden  from  within  the  cloud 
Harmony  celestial  flowed ; 
Shapes  cherubick  round  me  played, 
Heavenly  fragrance  filled  the  shade, 
While  thus  the  ppwer^  in  accente  inil3,       ' 
Philahthropy  the  sweet.  Religion's  duteous  ehEd. 

"  When  Interest  first,  and  Discord  dire 
Usurped  the 'mental  throne, 

From  heaven's  bleat  bowers,  the  Almjghty  Sire 
In  pity  Bent  me  down  ;  ' 

But  ah !  in  vain  I  fondly  strive 

To  keep  the  sparks  of  love  alive  i 

Pride,  impatient  of  control, 

More  and  more  obdures  the  soul ; 

Avarice  vile,  my  deaxUiest  foe, 

Daily  finds  her  empire'  grow  ; 

And  oh,  I  see  witfi  grief  sincere, 
Still  foremast  in  her  train  Britannia's  sous  appear! 

"  See  where  on  Afric's  groaning  coast 
■     "    The  nation  praised  so  high, 

{Say  wilt  thou  yet  that  nation  boast  ?)   ' 
Their  fellow-mortals  buy  : 

Exiled  from  all  that  gladdens  life, 

Friends,  parents,  country,  children,  wife, 

Seest  thou  not  the  drooping  band  ? 

Lo,  they  drag  them  to  the  strand  I 

Now  the  breeze  distends  the  sail ; 

Hearest  thou  not  the  frantick  wail? 

Happy  if  on  the  watry  way 
Each  stifled  wretch  espirea,  to  sharks  a  destined  prey ! 

"  Turn  next  to  feastem  climes  thy  View, 
Ab,  climes  remote,  in  vain ! 

Even  there  thy  sons,  oh  Albion,  too  .  ' 

Pre-eminence  maintain  ; 

But  'tis  in  frauds^  felonious  feats. 

But  'tis  in  Rapine's  blood-stained  seats  ; 

Lo,  wherever  the  strangers  tread 

Grim  Extortion  rears  his  head  ; 

Rape  and  Murder  Eivell  the  train  ;  "       ,  ' 

Ravenous  Pillage  sweeps  the  plain  j 

While  close  behind  with  tyrant  scorn, 
Fell  Famine  taunting  points  at  Plenty's  ransacked  horn, 

"  Yet  these  are- they  whose  ■boundless  worth 

Leaves  all  applause  behind  ; 
These  are  the  eahghtened  of  the  earth, 

The  bounteous  and  the  kind  ; 
Yes  these  are  they,  who,  void  of  shame. 
The  nicest  sense  of  honour  claim  !— 
Burst,  ye  winds,  your  rocky  caves. 
Whelm  their  treasures  in  the  waves, 
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tilt  the  glitterin?,  ^tty  ipml 
Ne'er  msy  reach  their  natal  toil) 
To  rfmt  cotrupted  judgment's  door. 
And  say  to  injured  right,  <  Subinit,  for  thou  ait  poOT/ 

*'  But  now  adieu,  I  haite  to  know 
If  ret  one  breast  remainSi 

Which  like  my  G»»*'«  the  exalted  glow. 
The  zeid  humane  retaina." 

She  ceaiet — loi  d«r  fleets  «way, 
■  Ah,  yet  awhile,  celeaial,  stay ; " 

Vain  my  prayers,  along  the  ikiei 

Swift  the  teueniog  glory  flic*  1 

Faint  and  Winter  nit  it  growl  t 

Now  the  latt,  last  glimpae  1  loie  ; 

Yet  ttill  it  shinei  in  Fancy's  eye. 
Still  oa  her  listening  ear  the  ethnial  accents  die.'     r.  117- 

lliere  is,  however,  in  aU  this,  Ihtle  of  propriety  and  less  of  ori- 
ginality. The  Unffiage  is  smooth  and  beautiful,  called  from  the  best 
fiiasters,  and  arranged  with  the  usual  cadences ;  but  the  thoughts 
make  little  impression,  either  by  their  novelty  or  forc6.  In  short,  it 
h  of  that  every^y  poetry  which  it  is  meritorious  to  leani  to  write  j 
because  that  implies  a  cultivation  of  the  finer  feelings,  and  bettows  a 
command  ovef  the  phraseology  of  the  language  [  but  which  it  is 
Hit  meritolious  to  choose  to  pubUsh ;  because  this  impHes  an  opbion 
that  sttch  poetry  will  assert  a  tank  in  art,  and  will  secure  for  the  au- 
thor, in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  &vour  and  distinction  which  . 
he  probably  merited  in  the  oarrower  circle  of  his  native  neighbour* 
bood. 

DRAMA. 

AtT.  9j. — Tie  SailoT*t  Daugblcr  :    A  Comedy,  in  fine  Actt.     Nota 
Ptrfirmiitg  at  iht  Theatre-Royal,  Dnay-Lane.     By  RicbarJ  Ctmi- 
ierlaad,Eiq.    Snr.    %.6d.     Lackington,  ASen,  dm/Co.    1801. 
Iliis  comedy.il  in  no  respect  equal  to  the  expectations  wluch  we 
form  of  a  play  from  the  hand  of  mx.  Cumberland.     Unimportant  as 
was  Cherry's  Soldier's  Dau^ter  to  the  stage,  our  author  seems  to 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  rivalahip  ;  yet  ha*  he  by  no  means  been 
fortunate  in  meaiuriog  his  poetic  lance ;  for  the  present  drama  cer- 
tainly does  not  excel,  and  periiaps  blls  short  of  the  former.     Captain 
ChreriUe^  when  dying,  intends  Kis  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Senta- 
mour,  a  brother.<3iptain  in  the  navy — a  hero  who  will  not  take  a 
woman  who  shall  wed  from  a  principle  of  duty,  unless  her  inclinatioa 
accompanies  it.     The  fdllowing  scene  will  declare  his,  scntuneDts, 
and  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  dialogue. 

'  Sent.  Now,  shipmate,  here  we  are  in  Bath,  and  in  this  street,  at 
the  golden  mortar,  dwells  Hartshorn  the  apothecary,  on  whom  I  have 
a  dnngn,  in  i^ch,  friend  Lindsay,  you  must  assist  me.    So,  be  prc-^ 

■  Lmd.  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  prepar'd  to  obey  the  commands 
of  captain  Sentamonr. 
Crit.  Rev.  VoLS.  7«fff,  18<H.  R  :>,GooQle 
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*  Siat.  Spoke  like  t  maitajt,  wtA  m  mBan'i  friend— I  pretame  you 
Mtic'd  the  conTCTU^on  of  a  cmmminicBtive  gentlenun  in  the  mail- 
cosch  with  u»,  who  tiJk'd  much  about  ■  certain  Julia  Clarenlle,  whom 
he  call'd  the  faeaatty  of  Bath.  He  gave  ui  a  liat  of  her  admireri,  but 
Unnaated  that  a  young  man  of  fasten,  a  Mr.  Vamish,  wa>  the  (a- 
vouHd  lover.  In  ttiat  uuly'a  fame  and  fortune  I  ani  mott  paftkularlj- 
inteietted. 

*  Liiid.  So  indeed  von  seein'd  to  be. 

*  StBt,  YcS)  dr,  Julia  Clarevitte  is  the  orphaa  daughter  of  a  nanl 
hero)  who  waa  a  father  to  me,  when  I  bad  neithn-  parent  nor  friend 
on  earth  to  help  me.  She  la  now  as  deatitute  and  dependent  as  I  wai 
when  her  father  protected  and  supported  me.  Can  there  be  a  duty 
more  sacred  than  I  owe  to  her,  the  reUct  of  my  benefactiK  I  None ; 
and  the  inflection  how  imperfectly  I  have  fulfilrd  it  weighs  heavy  on 
my  conscience :  but  my  country  cdl'd  me  forth,  ctS'A  me  to  distant 
soas,  JetaAt'4  me  there,  poiKsa'd  me  wlx^y.  —  How  could  I  obey 
two  calls,  as  wide  amnder  as  the  poles. 

.,  *  LiaJ.  You  have  fulfill'd  the  greater  doty. 
'  Sent.  And  have  not  absolutely  neglected  the  leaser.  I  have  kejit 
off  indigence:  she  has  not  felt  those  wants,  that  money  could  supply. 
I  wou'd  now  do  more ;  I  would  look  into  her  heart,  and  convince 
■nyaelf  how  far  the  virtues  of  her  &ther  have  been  infui'd  and  foster**! 
10  her  bosom. 

*  LmJ.  You  will  have  opportunity  for  that. 

*  Saa.  Tis  thitt  I  am  contriving.  She  lodges  with  tlaa  very  Mr. 
Har^iorm  to  whom  you  aie  recoDunended  aa  a  partner  in  hii  boQiC 
and  busineia.  Your  perton  ia  unknown  to  him,  and  my  project  ts  ta 
Jiaaa  mysdf  upon  him  r»  your  character,  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioDed---you  amile,  Lindsay.  I  can  read  your  thoughts.  You  t^ik 
My  project  is  lidiculous. 

*  JJaJ,  Romantic  perhapai  yon  cannot  be  ridiculout. 

.  *Seml,  He^  nif,  I  ^Ht  yoifr  name  for  UttJe  clse-than.at  an  ii^ 
traduction,  and  you  know  we  hold  it  fair  to  leconnoitre  under  false 
coloun,  tho'  not  so  to  engage.  Do  you  conceive  me  now,  or  shalt  I 
open  myself  farther? — 1  would  not  apjiroach  her  as  Sentamour,  be- 
cauae  I  would  mrfte  no  claim  upon  her  gratitude ;  I  wotM  not  pur- 
<ihaae  an  opinion  from  her  by  money,  'by  worldly  prudence,  or  even 
%Y  filUl  dtttv  and  obedience  to  her  father'*  wisbes.  If  she  prefcra 
Vamiah,  tnd  heJiononn^Iy  proposes,  lit  bCr  HMUty  him-:  as  Lmdsay* 
I  c4>ftruct  her  qot ;  u  Senlamoor  ^e  ^all  never  know  ine.  Now 
kave  I  expfein'd  myself  ? 

*  Lhui.  Cleariy.  Your  motivea  are,  at  they  ever  wiB  be,  noble  and 
tngemiouB.  But  Sentamour  is  a  gallaot  captain,  Lindtay  an  humble 
•argem;  how  can  yon  aanme  a  diaractA'  so  opposite  to  your  own  f 

•  *  Stnt.  Forthe  moment  only.  I  don't  mean  to  make  up  medicniea,' 
nor  pass  an  examination  with  your  intended  partner.  Hartshorn  is  s. 
brot]!ier-seamat).aada  worthy  feUowTif  befijidameoutihe  wiUsot 
betray  me ;  and  I  lu*e  reason  to  Icbow  he  w3]  neither  be  o&ended 
with  me  for  the  inipositiaiif  nor  with  you  for  acqniesckig  in  it.  Doe* 
this  cmtent  you  ? 

*  XW.  Paitctly. 

'Stat.  Now  then  for  thegoldeu  mortar— up  aocboT}  iudawayl' 
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Tbe  btoe  af  Uk  jnece  is  nidi  a*  k  nt^ht  fas  cspeeted>  Jaii«  lirj 
AimatioHjr,  fidlt  suddenly  in  love  with  the  suppowd  Lindrav,  am] 
1(t  i>  Abc  time  and  place,  infonned  that  he  >t  no  other  than  ner  fa- 
iber'i  own  Seatamour.  The  aauahble  betwean  Haiuhon  and  hia 
wila  voxa  be  no  oraament  to  a  larce. 

fiMT.^I&,r— A  Dramatic  Sjaaptis,  cvntaialag  an  Ejiay  en  ihcpoSticai 
anil  moral  Use  oj  a  Theatres  involving  Rcmarii  en  the  Dramatic 
U^rUert  of  tbetretent  Day,  and  Slrictum  on  the  Ptrformeri  ^thc  fmo 
Thealret.  By  TbiMuu  GilHtaaJ.  Bvo:  it.  tewed.  XAckington, ' 
Allen,  4uid  Co.      ISOl. 

We  bu«Iy  wattounce  itdt  fiuiago  of  criticism,  in  whidi  thetpe  ia 
•OHtetluag  to  caaaaeai  and  biucb  to  ceniiure.  Mr.  C^lUludi  after 
pntiiflg  aosie  pertoo*  and  blaming  othen,  infoniM  ui  that  the  re- 
mainder are  reserved  for  his  itatt,  and  that  want  of  room  preventa 
him  from  saying  more  at  pretettt.  From  these  expressions  we  rather 
expect  a  eOntinoance  of  numbers,  than  another  nngle  psbhcation. 
Hie.  vetAsT  shall  have  our  opinion  of  the  meiiti  of  mil  performance 
when  the  author  has  completed  it. 

NOVELS. 

Aet.  a9.^4nc  Pwid*  rfjb'otrj,  erWboiiShef  Jl  NoviL    By  Mrt. 

Thm^mm^AttAia'vfEiKttmt&timt^^kit,    4  TWh    1»m.    16f. 

Boarit,     FarKma. 

Thiotan  entertaining  little  noveli  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Smith: 
©ower  and  Oodolphin  are  at  least  twin  brothen.  The  ^t  (except 
to  experienced  eyes)  is  artfully,  perhaps  artijicidly,  imnawed,  and  im» 
JUded  irith  inScintt'  skill ;  white  the  difJemt  under-paits  are  pro- 
perly subservient  to  the  jnincipaL  Ob  the  whole,  t}ie  work  is  suffix 
jdentty  mteresting  to  retain  its  rank  on  the  shelves  ofthe  circidatingi' 
library^,  the  acme  pmbably  o£  Mrs.  Thompson*!  amotion :  a  v^y  few 
•idy  of  these  passing  spectres  arrive  at  immortality. 

Aa.T.  9fi.—A  Pelf  tit  tit  Worlds  pr  the  ChSdrtn  •/*  PrvmdirM,  A 
«w/.     By  Hmrvty  Shtdair.     S  i^tit.     ISwa.     I2i.    BemrA. 


The  adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  present  worit  are 
beyond  the  comtnon  honndaiies  of  events — iomewhat  beyond  dm  H^ 
Miti  of  probability.  The  '  haiwbreadth  'scapes,'  and  the  changes  of 
fortune,  are  often  tnily  wondeifuL  Yet,  witft  eiery  Aiog  to  t^nate 
and  surpnke,  w«  were  not  greatly  iarteretted  in  the  fate  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Providence.  There  is  a  strange  inconnstency  in  the  whole, 
which  disgusts  the  reflecdnjt  nind  t  and  there  is  too  little  of  what 
■peaks  to  the  heart  to  begu3e  Sensibility  of  a  tear. 

A«T.  91. — Atb^ir  and  Qtanche  ;  or  TraveSert  in  SwitKeriand.  By 
E.F.Lanfitr.  Tnautatedfivm  the  French.  6  Vah.  ISmo.  1/.4/. 
Boardt.     Badcock, 

~  Id  the  bst  Appendix  of  our  Second  Series,  we  gave  a  general  view 
of  these  volumes,  .and  had  intended  a  fuller  account  what  the  work, 
appeared  iii  an  EngliA  dress.    The  numeroui  claims,  however,  oft 
■  "  R  2 
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onr  xttcntiont  wiD  prevent  pm  enhi^ng  mi  the  snUect  »f  At  tfam- 
'  htioni  and  we  can  uily  ipeak  of  the  nwriti  of  the  tMnalator. 

In  general,  his  vertion  is' executed  with  fidelity,  but  with  little 
■pint  or  .elegance ;  it  is  correct,  but  tame.  Many  of  the  qnotatiaiw 
are  omitted,  and  those  retained  are  not  tr^slated.  Thia  ii  an  ua< 
pardonable  error.  As  thctianslation  is  designed  for  those  unacquainted 
with  the  original,  the  spint  derived  from  the  quotations  is  lost.  Tlit 
Latin  quotations  are  in  every  port  suppressed:  their  extent  wa*  not 
BO  great  as  coonderably  to  enlarge  these  very  thin  volumes ;  and  oat 
excuse  only  occurs  to  us  for  the  •mission,  t^hich  the  editor,  by  ^ 
strange  inveraion  of  ideas,  calls  an  '  improvement.*  The  whole  of  the 
history  of  Switzerland  is  also  supprest ;  and  this  we  suppose  a  tcit 
capital  impravement.  .  The  '  ablest  critic  of  the  age,'  howeveis  i^o  Ik 
supposed  to  have  countenanced  all  these  improvements,  h«  tbotigfat 
it  nght  to  refuse  his  fiat  in  the  confirmation. 

.Akt.  9&.~-The  Bamu  ^  FeUhmn  ;  a  Rommet.  'Frcm  the  Frtmh  tf 
figault  Le  Snm,  Author  ef  My  Uacle  Tbtmatj  Moimnr  Settt,  &c, 
S  Fell.     I2aM.     12r.    BoariC.     Lane. 

We  have  been  highly  entertained  with  these  Tolume*.  The  hn*- 
tling  iioitrdtrit,  of  Biandt )  his  honetty,  his  fidelity  and  affcctioii ;  ren* 
der  him  to  interesting  a  personaG;e,  that  the  hero  and  tmm  Bakide 
«re  lecondaiy  diaiacters.  £iandt  is,  howerer,  a  copy  ody  of  Corplb 
-nl  Trim  ;  but  in  more  difficidt  situations,  with  more  activity  and  su- 
perior resources.  We,  indeed,  scarcely  lose  him  for  a  minute  i  and 
when  hen  not  on  the  stage  the  drama  langiushes.  The  conchuicn 
is  not  equaUy  interesting,  and  the  character  of  Sophia  hutgi  heavi^ 
All  the  author's  vp,n%  and  exertions  are  exhausted  in  his  iavonritew 
The  4cscnptioB<  are  rapid,  animated,  excellent.  We  are  hurried  in- 
.voluntarily  along :  we  can  aik  no  quettionti  and  icmctiiBga  karcdy  ■ 
jlare  to  breathe.  ' 

Aa'Ri  93.— /to*,  or  t 

The  tale  of  «  secluded  prisoner  in  a  dtuigeon  in  Gennaoy,  fiiunS 
in  an  iron  cluit  in  Torhhirt! — It  begins  well,  and  we  beoome  intcrelud 
for  the  hero.  The  letters  of  his  wife  are  also,  not  unhappily,  inUo. 
disced.  But  here  comfpendation  must  end  :  the  incidents  are  highly 
.unprobable,  and  the  author  soon  becomes  indifferent^  Unvaried  wo« 
soon  fails  to  interest  us.  The  language  is  in  general  pka»ng,  aoiC 
m  it  ^ould  be,  unomameniecl-— 

f^t  Tragicut  plerumqne  dolet  sennone  pcdestri,'      - 

MISCELLANIES. 

■  Art:  3*. — Parii  at  it  wat  and  atitii;  er  a  Slelcb  efthe  French  O- 

■  filifli  iUuarativiofthtEJicUoJtitRtw)iutien'wilhretpecllaS»t 
encei,  Lilera^re,  ^rtf,  fitl^uxft  Sdtication,  Manners,  and  Amvte- 
nantj  i    campriting  alio  a  correct  ylccouiU  of  the  auut  renartabUaa- 

■  tional  EitapliihmeiUi  and  faiTtc  Btaldingi  :  in  a  Serlei  if  Letttrt, 
tvritlen  by  an  EnsTul  Traveiier  during  I&  tcafi  1801-2,  h  a  FrU<^ 

'"inl,e«don.     %  Voh.     »wi.    \l.\i.     Boards.     Baldwin. 
We  have  copied  the  whole  of  the  title,  ai  it  gives  a  fair  and  com* 
r  ,1   -i.,Gt>t*^l'-' 
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pfete  view  of  the  conteoti  of  thete  volumes.  It  b,  boWercf,  a  tale  10 
oftea  told*  that  genius  and  tpirit  must  Quite  to  give  it  i»t,  or  leixler 
it  inteicRting.  Our  author  poMeues  neither,  ia  aijy  eminent  iegrtx  % 
uid,  whik  we  give  him  full  vniae  for  his  fidelity,  we  must  ovnthat 
hit  descriptions  have  more  than  once  lulled  us  to  sle^p.  We  shaQ 
co^y  no  part  of  the  work,  as  we  have  juat  siirveyed  the  same  object* 
with  a  much  more  entertaining  tnivelltr,  Mr.  Holcroft. 

A^T.iS,— ^itFajhionaih  World £jflayrd.  ByTieapfnIitt  Chritiim, 
Eiq.  SmaiiSvo.  Si.GJ.  BaarJt.  Hatchard.  18(H. 
I4r.  Christian  tak^  up  the  heaa  moaJe  in  the  light  of  a  distinct 
nee  ofpeopW  and  describes  their  particular  cuitoihs,  &c.  as  he 
ivouU  do  tboae  of  Utopia  or  LilhpuL  l^ere  is  a  keen  irony  dis-  , 
|>layed  through  the  whole,  that  evinces  the  author  to  be  a  master  of 
aatire.  ,But  his  severity  is  not  of  the  mahcious  kind.  If  peiqile  of 
fashion  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  his  reproofs,  tadr  man- 
ners would  be  better  respected  by  men  of  tense,  and  themselves  be- 
come more  &ithful  servants  of  their  Creator. 

Ai^T.  36. — yi  Letter  to  Frane'u  J'_ffraj,  Eij.  en  ctrlian  Calimmiu  and 

Jfurepracntationi  in  lie  Edinburgh  Review  ;  the  Ctnduet  ^  eeHaiit 

Jndnhdualt,  on  the  Ntghl  of  Mr.  TheltoaJl'*  prohatioitarj  Lecturt,  at 

Bernard' t  Roomi,  Ediaiurgb;  and  the  Igaoranee  of  the  anu  Crilkal 

Juido  of  the  iimpUtl  ElemenU  of  English  Cemfotiliou  and  Engtuh 

Grammar  i'tuitb  an  jtppen£x,  contianmB  OnlBnte  efa  Caurte  of  Lee- 

tnru  en  the  Seienee  and  Praelia  of  Elocaiian.     Bvs.    £U.  Gd.     £din- 

biir^.     ISM. 

AaT- 37. — Oher-oatuiBi  en  Mr.ThelwaWi  teUrrlo  the  Editor  of  the 

.  Edinburgh  Review.     8to.     2i^.     Edinburgh.      180*. 

'^bex  viraa  a  peiiod  when  propriety  and  decorum  so  far  prevailed 

in  critiul  tribunals,  that  the  decisions  of  one  were  treated  retpec^uUy 

by  others ;  and  the  disputes  which  will  sometimes  arise  between  bb 

individual  reviewer  and  an  author,  firom  a  different  opinion  of  th« 

merit  of  a  work,  were  passed  over  in  decorous   silence  by  the  rest, 

or  with  a  general  view  of    the  grounds  of  the   dispute.      Tht 

^1^  of  this  mutual. and   respectful  concession  is  at  an  end;  mi 


when  the  cry  opens,  each  mon^I  is  ready  to  follow,  to  share  in  thft 
•poils,  or  at  best  to  gnti^  mdjce — perhaps  envy,     Eneaged  ii 
'  talk  trtiile  the  cotiduct  0/  our  brethren  was  more  Irber^  and  p 


worthy,  we  shall  not,  in  Qur  third  lustrum,  deviate  froin  it.  We  shaU 
therefore  announce  these  publications  with  a  few  geneml  remarks. 
Mr.  Thelwall  considers  himself  as  ill  treated,  by  the  Edinburgh  i»> 
viewen  having  stepped,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  their  way,  in  <H^a'  to 
catioK  a  wodt  not  rtgfkriy  advertised  ;  and  that  with  an  tu^rimony 
|i{^aretitly  person^il,  rather  than  from  any  demerit  of  the  worJci  The 
Mtensible  caitqr  is  also  accused  ofbeing  the  chief  of  a  party  determiiw4 
to  condemn  Mr.  Tnelwall's  lectures,- when  they  were  delivered  in  Edin* 
bursh.  Mr.  Thelwall'a  enpostulation  is  warm  and  acrimonioui : '  the 
seply  is  milder  ahd'more  pointed.  The  latter  has  no  autlior's  name, 
put  apparently  proceeds  from  Mr.  Jeffray,  whose  justilication  of  the 
Review  teemi  to  us,  in  gome. points,  satisfactory.  Its  appeuance 
is,  on  the  whole,  candid  and  pacific ;— and  here  we  trust  the  contnt- 
rersjf  vf^D  end. 
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Akt.  S9.-~JftmtM  rifiOed :  a  ffcagttphiral,  tulfHea!,  i 

.    .^otHanm.     1801. 

Ifis  *ith  foitte  rfgrret  that  we  Found  it  imposwhle  to  foIIowauF 
znthoir  thrtnigh  a  *ene«  of  tntstalces,  which  a  few  diagrams  would 
Icrtk  i^  a  mbmeiit  detected.  He  6ften  reasons  cotrect^,  feut,  froni 
■ome  devia.ii6h  from  the  truth  in  his  poritionR,  hit  cmiclutions  are 
jbaiiti  ^d  lidiculstu.  It)  fact,  as  we  have  sai.di  he  cunot  be  ooOe 
fitted  without.  ^-Knes  of  dtagrams;  )>«,  with  the  slight^' mathe-  , 
mstinal  and  geo£»pLii(^a!  knowledge,  hit  errors  are  at  once  obvious. 

-Akt.  39^~-jfa  Etiay  em  tie  CoiUtnuiiom,  Namgiiig,  '■  tmtt  FtuUmng  tf 
Goto,.  osmfMtd  in  Six  Qwir/U  Plati.  Secaiid  EMen.  Impnmd 
mad-aJm-giJ.  BjThtMMN.  Parker,  Etq.  Swr.  &.  EtarUt, 
JLadcingtop  «n4  Co.  ' 

As  improved  edition  of  an  exceBent  little  woHt,  wfafch  we  watln^ 

praised  in  enir  numtrfr  for  June,  1 802.    It  ie  now  greatly  improved, 

by  the  addition  of  lomt;  excellent  phtes  iRmtrating  the  conttnictioo 

<K  gatMi  antf  Kme^  additional  observation*. 

Art.  W^^A  Vic^  of  Ibc  »ioraI  Stall  ef  Serii^,  ^  the   Clou  ^  At 

£ig&laiiti  CcBlurj.   Muck  enlarged,  aid  Mnthuiei  la  fit  CommeMttmeut 

afOt  TearlSOi.      ffill   a  Preface,  mJdmiid  foHievJarly  tt' the 

i^ier  Orderi.    By  John  So'ui/a,  Era,    Sva.    2t.  6d.     tavmgtom*^ 

'    "1801.    -■ 

Tiiis  if  a  re-pvblicBtion  of  a  ^art  of  a  hr^jer.  iMi^,  which  w& 
M>ticed,,at  the  time  of  its  puhlic^tienf  in  the  Uiirty.Arst  walume  •( 
onr  Se<;o:id  Series.  It  then  iicliidea,  alco,  the  '  political  ittte  trf 
■odrty.^  There  are  numerous  additions  to  the  part  which  !■  retained, 
ddt  in  ^hertl  daim  oHr  appfehation.  Tboa^'  we  differ  firm  Mr. 
BowW  in  Eom^  pAlrtical  views,  not^-ith standing  that  late  event*  bdnfc 
«■  nearer  to  a  eoineidence,  we  cannot  differ  on  the  gtcat  subJMt  rf 
morality. 

VLaT.4I.< — jIn  Jn^mirj  fiiioihe  Rot  in  Sietf  ;  anJ  ather  jtiUMalf ;  i» 
i  vJiki  a  ComuetiDti  it  fioinled.iml  belvtea  ii,  amdi^me  elitwr  andm^ 
f«rlant  JiU^rdrrt,  fa  ihc  human  Cmeliltiilo*.  By  Ed/waei  Harrinm, 
^  M.  D.  ^c.  8to.  2/.  Bickemaff.  180i. 
-  TbU  little  psunphlet  contains  a  very  dear  and  «de«ti6e  dncriptioa 
*)f  the  disease  of  wliich  it  treats,  as  wdl  ai  a  judictoiu  inouiry  iots 
Tt«  source.  Tiie  J^kcS  discovered  in  the  Kverare  undonhteiUy  the  t^ 
frets,,  not  the  cause'of  the  diBordcft  which,  is  dearly  nar^  wiaaitiata". 
Gmnind  covered  with  water  is  not  itijitrious,  led  ground  quite  dry  ji 
equally  innoxiotts.  It  is  that  tniHStencd  state  which  eaabka  it  to  eb' 
aorh  oxygen  from  the  air,  that  produces  the  disease.  To  this  ^ere  it 
•ne  BUception,  via.  that  ci^aieons  earth  iu  u  hamid  form  is  hatnu 
less.  Ill  this,  and  every  other  respect,  the  artalogy  between  the  ef*- 
&cts  of  manh  miasniata,  in  producMg  the  rot  inslioepand  ivmittenta 
PT  iniermittents  in  man,  is  singularly  ettiklng,  Tht  followiag  facta 
are  iiDtr  we  apprehend,  generally  known. 

•  AVcorfling  to  profk;63ur  Vibourg,  the  cow-poX  has  b^n  found  to 
protect  ahijep  from  the  rot,  wbich  he  calls  the  stteep-pox  infectioDt' 
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Jr  HiMfltrp  toot  M  we  are  infonned  by  Dr.  De  Cano,  venxApivm 
fwitton  karc  iatdj  raeciuted  their  flocks,  with  ti*  «a»e^•lrI)ect»• 
tioB.  I  am  iadinei,  bovnyer,  to  believe,  Uiat  bottt  thetc^sUfemcD 
conibuiid  the  rot  with  the  true  ilavtau  in  mfiuiom,  which  is  -a  iebrile 
■ad  eruptive  disorder.  This  complaint  bears  a  strong  retemftUfeoe  ta 
tke  mtil-poxt  tnd  probabljr  ii  to  be  sinerseded  by  cgw-poi  inocula- 
tion.  The  davegm,  u  the  tenq  is  wed  in  this  countfy  at  leut,  w 
vague  sad  indefinite.  It  comprises  the  scab  and  rot,  or  ftarritare, 
u  well  as  the  febrile  dinase  properly  denomiiiated  clawofi.  These 
arc  very  differeat  afiections,  and  odght  not,  at  I  conceive^  tabe  iu- 
cluded  under  one  general  appellation.'      p.  24.  '  '  '. 

AiT.  42. — AyifartXa,viy.fVit ;  »r  a  PtJatrim  7W  thfmgb  Partrf 
■    titHtghloKiltt/Sealituuimnsl.     By  John  Brittid.     2  ^«Cr.  8««. 

11.  1*.  SmtJi.    Wdhs.     1804. 

At  thit  short  tour  of  fifteen  days  nuppliet  sufficient  materials  for 
two  octavos  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  India,  or  to  New  Holland  ^  ^t\»  impoftible  to 
ascertain }  for  the  adventures  in  the  journey,  thougb  singular,  fill  )t 
Tory  small  pait  of  these  volume^ ;  and  th;  rellexiona  whicn  they  hn- 
medlatelv  suggest  are  not  of  much  superior  bulk.  The  greater  por- 
tion  might  have  been  written  in  an  elegant.  drawing.rooin>  instead  of 
«  hedge  ale-house,  subject  to  insults  and  iivpicioQ — in  danger  of 
■tarviiig,  or  being  sent  to  a  prison.  ' 

These  gentlemen — wz>  tne  author  and  his  conpanion  Mr.  Cowan 
— ^bote  to  visit  the  Highlands  in  the  disguise  of  sailors,  to  see  hutnaa 
nature  uncultivated)  unrefined.  The  result  wai,  that  in  every  place 
they  were  treated  wiUi  insult  and  contempt ;  their  only  relief  they 
owed  to  gri)3s  flattery  and  iflifaeral  meanaeas — [in  thar  own  elegant 
style,  'bothering  *) — and  that  relief  was  only  the  worst  accommody 
liont  that  filch  and  poverty  could  bestow. .  In  the  event,  daring  the 
last  day  of  their  journey,  &tigne  and  fanune  had  nearly  prevented  - 
their  publication,  by  terminating  their  lives.  .They  Indeed  'saw  hu- 
man naiure  without  disguise  ;  but  we  believe  they  wisb  not  to  see  it 

»g»"n-  -  .. . 

In  a  pedestrian  tour,  it  may  be  at  least  «upp9ted  that  the  prospect* 
around  would  be  surveyed  with  peculiar  advanta^s.  The  traveler 
neither  depends  on  his  post-boy,  the  roads,  or  hig  carriage.  Yet  <lf 
the  country  we  have  no  particular  or  discriminated  description ;  no 
account  of  prospects  which  other  travellers  have  not  surveyed,  ex- 
cept in  one  short  passage,  ^here  they  lost  their  way.  Bat  what 
CQuld  be  expected  from  men  sinking  under  fatigue  and  hunger,  rest- 
ing uncomfortably  in  the  worst  bwls,  worn  out  with  pain  and  di- 
stress ?— for  inch  is  their  own  descriptipn  of  their  situation  and  fe^ 
ings.  Indeed*  riieir  figures,  in  the  coloured  plate,  do  nOt  represent 
them  in  a  very  interesting  or  a  reuiectable  view. 

They  travelled  as  American  sailors,  and  were  ansioui  to  <£>plaf 
the  advantage!  of  the  new  continent,  .in  a  style  approaching  ver^. 
marly  to  democracy,  and  certainlv  luch  as  would  enooora^..e«mgr»» 
tion.  We  might  perhaps  ask,  if  this  were  a  hotpitabU  return  tar  th*. 
kindness  they  profess  to  have  received  in  Gfeat  Britaie,  4i^  Ji<>t  the 
fref^uency  of  the  offence  lessen  its  enormity  in  common  ey«B,  Imd  per. 
hapi  in  their  own.    The  reflexions,  or  dittcRatfoif^  are,  in  our 
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'  opBoon,  fn  many  respects  excepoontible.  TV  KcoUAt  of  tlie  bftV 
iinaon  at  Edinburgh  ii,  we  trust,  greatly  orercharged :  h  indcM  ■»- 
pnienti  no  few  of  the  coitnn  tit  a  retpectabk  light,  that  we  mutt  be 
certaia  that  it  ia  to.  The  general  opuuan  undoubtedly  differs  fntm 
that  of  our  authon. 

We  have  tittle  temptation  to  copy  from  these  volumes,  which,  at 
least  in  Europe,  will  soon  be  as  if  they  had  oerer  bwn. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  greatly  legret  that  we  have  not  before  had  leisure  10  iMctm 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Clarke's  candid  animadversions.  As  in  our  next 
number  we  sball  conclude  our  account  of  his  work,  we  must  ofier,  i» 
thit  place,  what  we  could  not  with  propriety  interweave  ia  our  article. 

Mr.  Clarke  infonns  ua,  that  as  in  a  future  volume  be  means  to 
-  Mid  what  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Bryant's  system,  it  was  necescary 
to  give  that  which  would  be  the  subject  of  the  future  animadversibu. 
We  styled  Mr.  Bryant's  doctrines '  fanciful  refcries ;'  and  if  they  Aow 
afforded  *  useful  hints  to  succeeding  writers,'  these  have  not  yet 
reached  us. 

Mr,  Clarke  thinks,  that  we  *  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
Argooautic  expedition,'  which,  if  our  account  be  true,  was  littk  bet- 
ter than  a  trading  voyage.  On  the  contrary,  from  bur  view  of  it, 
trade  was  in  no  respect  it«  object,  and  we  rather  cpnsideied  it  in  the 
light  of  a  valuable  geographical  reinain. 

The  subject  of  tlie  magnet  was  'furpotelj,'  we  are  told,  'left  unS« 
nished,  because  the  whole  of  what  has  hitherto  been  published  on  that 
subject  will  shortly  be  proved  erroneous.'  We  certainly  i/m/ observe 
the  note  in  page  5  ■,  but  this  note  evideiitly  relates  to  the  magnet  as 
applied  to  navigation,  not  to  the  supposed  knowledge  of  if  tn  ihc 
Earliest  periods.  The  subsequent  passage,  to  which  our  correspon- 
deiit  refers  Us,  is  ttiU  less  to  the  purpose,  as  it  is  so  many  years  after 
thje  acknowledged  use  of  the  compass.: — '^^  discoveries  of  the  Dane! 
and  Normans,  unce  the  volume  was  already  sufficiently  '  large,'  are 
referred  '  to  that  division  of  the  woi^  which  wiU  be  confined  to  the 
jiorthem  discoveries.' 

Aswebave  now  done  ample  justice  to  the  iuthor,  we  must  be  equaQT 
jmt  to  ourselves.  What  have  we  said,  except  on  one  snbject,  which 
Mr,  Clarke  hag  not  admitted?  and  he  has  allowed,  that  what  we  cen- 
■vred  iu  omiisions,  are  such,  since  he  now  tells  us,  what  we  could  not 
posnbly  have  conjectured,  that  these  are  to  be  supplied  in  future  vo- 
lumes. These  subjects,  thus  left  incomplete,  should  have  been  pointed 
out  as  imperfect,  with  the  promise  of  a  continuation,  which  our  ar- 
ticle alone  has  extorted.  * 

We  did  not  condemn  the  author  for  never  offering  his  opinion — we' 
legretted  only  that  he  did  not  more  frequently  communicate  it  i'  no^ 
^A  we,  in  any  instance,  impeach  his  accuracy,  of  which  we  found 
many  proois.  Let  us  again  repeat,  that  our  opening  the  work  with 
■ome  prepossessions  against  it,  was  in  no  respect  owmg  to  any  unfa- 
xouiable  impressions  of  his  'general  character ;'  nor,  at  this  moment, 
have  we  seen  the. criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  told',  the 
Wthor'^at  we  had  ourselves  trodden  the  same  ground;  and  ha  must 
Jiavc  seen  that  we  required  no  prompter,  even  if  we  could  submit  to 
be  ihe  etho  of'a  tound.  _^-  -    ■ 
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Art.  r. — Celtic  Rtsearchejf  on  the  Origin,  Tradilitm  attd  Lan- 

ptage,  of  the  ancietU  Britons  ;    toith  some  introductory  Sietcbet, 

en  primitive  Society,     By  Edward  Daviei,  Curate  of  Oivestotiy 

Gkucejterih'tre.  •  Svo.     \2s.     Boards.     Booth.     180«. 

AMONG  those  who  have  either  the  wish  or  the  power  to 

notice  talents  in  obscuritjr,  to  transplant  them  to  a  more  genial 

climate^  to  rear  th«r  opening  blcysoms,  and  benefit  the  world 

by  the  rich  Imuriaoce  of  their  fruit,  it  is  not  ever^  one  who  is 

favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  most  enviable 

Feeling  of  the  heart ;  a  feeling  which,  like  the  quality  of  mercy, 

-   is  twice  blessed,  since 

*  It  bleiBcth  him  that  givet  and  him  that  takes.' 

Mr.Hardinge  has,  in  this  respect,  been  peculiarly  fortunate:  for, 
Avhile  possessed  of  spirit  enough  to  engaee  with  ardour  in  so 
liberal  and  laudable  a  pursuit,  accident  ^rew  in  his  way  the 
lowly  but  learned  author  of  the  volume  before  us ;  a  scholar 
who  seems  on  every  account  worthy  of  the  exertions  he  has  ex- 
ercised in  his  behalf,  and  whom  we  congratulate  upon  the  nu- 
merous and  truly  respectable  list  of  subscribers  whose  names 
are  prefixed  to  his  work:  a  list  which  bids  fair  to  raise  the  cu- 
rate of  Olveston  to  some  ecclesiastic  dimity  more  adequate  to 
his  abilities  and  merit. 

Thus  much  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  whatever  be  our 
own  view  of  the  subject  discussed,  or  our  occasional  deviations 
from  the  author's  ingenious,  but,  we  are  afraid,  too  visionary  and 
unsubstantial  system. 

The  researches  in  which  this  system  is  developed,  are  divided 
into  three  essays;  of  which  Uie  first  offers '  sketches  on  the  state 
and  attaioments  of  primitive  society;'  the  second  is  'ontheoriv 
gin  of  the  Celtx,  the  institution  oi  druidism,  and  their  preten- 
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sions  to  the  knowledge  of  letters  j'  and  the  tliird  *  on  the  Celtitlf 
language ;'  in  which  its  radical  principles  are  appreciated,  and 
compared  with  primitive  and  simple  terms  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.' 

It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  ingenious  writer  indulges  in  an 

extensive  excursion.     In  his  first  essay,  he  begins  at  die  com- 

■  niencement  of  the  world,  and  traces  mankind  from  their  originj 

adhering,  though  with  no  very  lofty  ideas  of  its  inspiration, 

to  the  account  communicated  in  the  Pentateuch. 


'  The  poets,  and  mythological  writers,  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  ha*e 
transmitted  some  interesting  tales,  respecting'  the  moat  early  times  t 
but  these  are  deUvered  in  language  highly  figurative,  and  are  mixed 
W-ith  so  much  allegory,  or  fable,  that  it  seema  hardly  possible,  to  re-- 
duce  them  into  fact.  Hence  the  most  learned,  and  sincere  investiga- 
tors of  antiquity,  are  far  from  bemg  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of 
poetical  traditions.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  so  hid- 
den was  the  subject,  even  to  the  generality  of  the  Greeks  themselvea^ 
that  we  find  those  authors,  who  made  it  their  businesi  to  elucidate 
mythological  narration,  twothouaand  years  ago,  perpetually  amusing 
us  with  puerile  conceits,  or  shifting  the  solution  with  a  commodious 
plea  of  eacr.'d  mysteries. 

*  This  darknbsa,  and  the  uncertainty  of  poetical  reports,  the  only 
ancient  histories,  which  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  possessed,  induced  ■ 
their  philosophers  to  reject  it  .altogether,  and  frame  new  theories,  of  ■ 
their  own,  upon  the  original  state  of  mankind. 

-  '  Amongst  all  the  ancient  professors  of  oracular  wisdom,  nune  car* 
ried  their  speculations  upon  this  topic,  so  far,  as  that  sect,  which  de* 
nied  the  operation  of  the  first  Intelhgent  cause,  and  the  superintend- 
ing energies  of  a  divine  providence,  —  ascribed  the  formation  of  all ' 
things  to  afortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  consigoed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  chance.  The  moat  connected 
of  the  details,  which  give  us  the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  is  con- 
tained in  the  learned,  but  most  unphilosophical  poem  of  Lucretius. 
From  this,  we  may  gather,  that  in  that  peculiar  sect  were  men  of  ge- 
nius, and,  could  we  but  grant  their  fundamental  principles,  men  of 
acute  reasoning. 

'  AccowKng  to  their  hypothesis,  the  first  men,  that  were  produced, 
were  fit  inhabitants  of  the  world  that  existed  ortly  byaccidtiit.  And 
they  were  above  resting  their  speculations  upon  imagination  alone  : 
it  was  their  ambition,  to  support  them  by  data,  when  they  could 
reach  them,  and  such,  as  could  best  accommodate  their  athfisiical 
preconceptions, 

•  The  condition  of  a  few  ancient  hunters,  who,  as  is  usual  in  all 
newly  inhabited  countries,  wandered  amongst  the  woods,  and  wein;  ■ 
driven  occasional  I ;/ to  estremc'difficulties  in  procuring  food,  and  lodg-' 
ing,  was  brought  fonvarda,  and  was  obtruded,  as  tlie  genera!  pictuie  . 
of  original  sOcicty.  ^- 

'  They  had  observed,  that  in  general,  wherever  the  arts,  and  sci- 
ences bad  flourished,  they  had,  for  sOme  ages,  been  slowly,  and  uni- 
formly, accumulating  their  acquisitions  ;  from  which  they  inferred, 
that  their  pi-ogress  Jjad  observed  the  sanie  line  of  inarch  ii'iiiversaliy. 
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^hey  couM  not  ascertain  the  time,  nor  the  manner,  in  which  man  had 
begun  his  exiEtence. 

'  They  were  supplied  with  no  authentic  history  of  his  primitive 
condition,  and  therefgre,  as  their  own  scanty  line  of  research  carried 
them  back  far  beyond  the  invention  of  many  arts  in  the  pale  of  their. 
own  district,  into  an  a^e  comparatively  barbarous,  they  concluded 
(hemselves  warranted  in  imagining  a  period  of  indefinite  extent,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  any  arts  whatsoever,  before  human  reason  had 
made  her  successful  exertions,  and  even  before  her  light  had  begun 
its  dawn  in  the  mind  of  man, 

'  During  this  imaginary  period,  the  race  of  niortala  were  described^ 
is  making  slow,  and  painful  progress,  towards  the  verge  of  humanity, ' 
as  having,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  crept,  and  felt  their  way,  through 
various  degrees  of  savage  hfe,  before  they  emerged  into  a  superior 
condition. 

.  '  Such  was  the  hypothesis,  opposed  by  these  philosopliersj  to  the 
few  rays  of  early  light,  preserved  by  the  poet,  and  recognised  by  the 
more  temperate  reason  of  other  philosophers,  who  represented  mani 
as  originally  distinguished  from  other  terrestrial  animals,  by  his  erect 
countenance,  and  his  capacity  for  sublime  contertlplation — as  formed 
of  two  distindt  parts,  a  governing,  aS  well  as  immortal  spirit,  related; 
tlrough  inferior,  to  the  Divine  Creator,  — ^  and  a  passive  body,  which 
degraded  him  to  the  nature  of  brutes, 

*  But  the  hypothesis  of  the  philosophers,  obtained  great  popularity; 
It  was  not  only  received,  aa  founded  upon  truth,  during  the  most  iU 
lustrious  ages  of  Greek,  and  Roman  learning,  hut  it  has  also  b^n 
adopted,  and  refined  upon,  by  eminent  writers  of  modem  times;  We 
have  consequently  been  amused  with  strange,  and  monstrous  tales  of 
that  mute,  as  weU  as  ill-contrived  quadruped,  man,  —  a  being,  who, 
for  B  series  of  ages,  crawled  upon  the  earth,  before  he  began,  occa- 
sionally, to  assume  an  erect  posture,  and  walk  upon  his  hinder  feet  { 
who  afterwards  made  slow  progress  through  the  monkey,  and  the 
savage,  accidentally  acquired  speech  and  reason ;  till  at  length,  form-  . 
Ing  himse'lf  into  a  kind  of  terrestrial  God,  he  estabhshed  a  dominicni 
bver  his  brethren  of  the  forest.'     p.  2. 

'  The  original  state  of  mankind,  in  the  earliest  ages,  is  avowedly 
bne  of  those  topics,  upon  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing wcl!  authenticated  facts, 

*  By  all  those,  who  profess  our  Christian  religion,  it  will  readily  be 
conceded,  that,  in  one  ancient  volume,  we  are  furnished  with  a  cor- 
rect epitome  of  the  inost  ancient  periods ;  and  tlie  generality  even  of 
those  philosophers  who  reject  the  writings  of  Moies,  and  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  matter  of  religious  faith,  are  yet  cani 
Hid  enough  to  admit,  that  they  contain  the  best,  and  most  authentic 
Accounts  of  the  first  ages.  The  notices  they""give  us  of  those  aMSj 
though  few,  and.  short,  are  the  most  ciear,  and  comprehensive  that  . 
can  be  imagined.  In  the  following  sheets  I  shall  regard  these  vene- 
rable documents,  in  the  hght  of  authentic  histories.  My  inferences, 
being  founded  upon  books  which  are  universally  read,  and  which,  for 
many  centuries,  have  employed  the  united  learning,  and  critical  saga- 
city of  the  Christian  world,   may  not  offir  mucli   that  is  absolutely 
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new ;  yet  may  be  of  some  mk,  in  directing  the  attention  of  my  rca^ 
era  to  those  truths,  which  they  profess  to  behexe.'     r.  6. 

We  observe  a  few  gratuitous  assumptions  in  these  introduc- 
tory (Serrations,  which  we  shall  just  glance  at  before  we  pro- 
feed,  and  which  we  recommend  to  me  author  to  justify  by 
proofs  which  do  not  at  present  appear.  In  the  first  place,  who 
are  the  poets  here  referred  to,  who  have  preserved  these  rayj  of 
early  light  to  which  the  disciples  of  the  atomic  school  were 
such  total  strangers  ?  and  where  are  the  writings  which  suck 
lays  illuminate  ?  Will  Mr.  Davies  undertake  to  oppose  the  wiU 
reveries  of  Hestod,  the  absurd  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  or  the 
traditions  contained  in  (he  Orphic  hymns,  to  the  simpler  ami 
more  consistent  theory  of  Epicurus  ?  .So  far  indeed  as  relates  ta 
the  origin  of  the  world  from  a  rude,  promiscuous  and  chaotic 
mass  of  matter,  they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  each  other, 
hor  in  reality  from  the  Mosaic  account  itself;  and  if  the  atfae- 
isdc  part  of  what  is  commonly  conceived  to  be  the  creed  of 
the  Grecian  philosopher  be  referred  to,  our  author  should  first 
ba«e  demonstrated  that  this  vulgar  conceit  is  correctly  founded 
—he  should  have  examined  the  few  fragments  of  his  writing* 
which  have  hitherto  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  un- 
questionably appear  to  admit  and  pre-suppose  the  existence  of 
a  supreme,  intelligent  being,  the  great  Ant  cause  and  superin- 
tendant  of  aH  things.  Witliout  consulting  Diogenes  Laertius> 
I>u  Rondelle  or  even  Gassendi  would  have  put  him  in  possession 
of  these  passages.  We  next  wish  for  information  as  to  the 
aames  of  tl'ose  modern  philosophers,  who,  white  they  reject  the 
writings  of  Mosei,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  asjnat' 
ter  of  rtltgiotu  faith,  are  yet  candid  enough  ta  admit  that  they  con- 
tain the  best  a*ui  viost  authentic  accounts  if  the  first  ages,  VvMf 
accrediung,  as  we  do  ourselves,  the  inspiratiim  of  Moses,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  acceding  literally  to  his  account  of  the 
formation  and  fall  of  man ;  but,  dastitutc  of  such  belief,  we 
should  net  be  able  to  assent  without  hesitation  to  many  of  the- 
facts  he  has  narrated,  to  the  creation  of  the  first  woman  from 
a  rib  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  first  man  while  asleep,  to  tlier 
miraculous  power  of  speech  conferred  on  a  serpent,  to  his  hav- 
ing tempted  her  by  the  offer  of  an  apple  from  a  prohibited  treev 
or  to  the  universal  curse  which  succeeded  i^wn  her  transgres- 
sion ;  nor  should  we  be  di^iosed  to  place  much  confidence  in 
the  subsequent  annals  of  a  writer  who  commenced  -his  histocy 
in  a  manner  we  could  have  so  little  preconceived.  And  in  re- 
ality so  truly  extraordinary,  so  totally  foreign  to  the  expe- 
rienced train  of  events,  is  the  whole  of  this  relation,  that  num- 
bers in  all  ages,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  rabbis  and  prelates^ 
who  have  admitted  the  existence  of  Moses  and  the  ^eral  truth 
•f  his  historic  narration,  and  have  even  supposed  him  to  httv^ 
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Veen  occa^onally  inured*  have  conteir^lated  this  introducuon 
as  3  piere  sillegory  or  mythos;  and  have  rather,  with  these  repu- 
diated f^ilofiopheFa,  conceived  man  to  have  sprung  from  the 
carrfi  rude  ajid  barbarous,  in  a  state  of  savage  nature,  without 
ideas,  without  language,  without  social  or  domestic  intercourse 
— feficides  which  he  only  progressively  acquired — than  to  have 
iieen  formed  in  the  first  instance  perfect,  amply  supplied  with 
every  accommodation  and  every  pleasure,  and  tJien  to  have  Fallen 
from  that  state  of  perfection,  and  to  have  sunk  into  barbarism 
and  savage  life.  This  appears  to  us  the  general  opinion  of  diose 
philosoimers  who  have  rejected  the  writings  of  Moses,,  rather 
than  the  statement  offered  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  himself;  this 
unquestionably  was  the  opinion  of  theEpicurean,  as  well  asof  all 
the  other  atomic  sects;  and  this,  whence  alone  indeed  they  derived 
it,  appears  to  be  the  common  and  undeviating  course  pursued 
^Toughout  all  nature.  A  hwdc  of  ignorant  arul  savage  banditti 
soften  by  degrees  into  a  repablie  of  sage  yet  luxurious  Romans,: 
*fae  besmeared  and  Inrbarous  Pict  rises  into  the  generous,  the  po- 
lled and  learped  Ei^ishman : — the  lawless,  wild  and  wander- 
ing Muscovite  is  transformed  into  the  Rusw»n  courtio:  and  phi- 
losopher. And  whether,  according  to  one  narrative,  man  imme- 
diately proceeded  from  the  earth  through  the  medium  of  a  va- 
riety .of  little  wombs,  striking  their  fibres  into  the  soil,  and  nou- 
ridiing  and  protecting  his  embryo  form,  by  laws  previously 
estabhshed;  or,  according  to  another,  from  the  direct  fiat 
of  die  creator  himself,  made  after  his  own  image ;  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  matter  of  equal  election  to  us  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
<Teed,  were  not  the  Pentateuch  accompanied  with  proofs  of  au- 
thenticity to  which  no  other  book  can  or  does  pretend.  It  is  oa 
tins  account,  therefore,  we  repeat  it,  and  on  this  alone  —  a  be- 
lief th*t  the  writer  of  die  book  of  Genesis  was  guided  by  diving 
jUumlnation  —  that  we  abandon  the  former  theory  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  contradicts  the  latter,  and  yield  ourselves 
irithout  hesitation  to  the  Mosaic  history. 

But  this  is  a  ground  of  behef  to  which  Mr.  Davies  does  not 
even  pretend  to  appeal;  and  he  has  therefore  in  our  opinion  na 
more  reason.for  accrediting  the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  thav 
that  communicated  fay  Lucretius. 


'  The  book  (^Genesis,  (wyshej  If  we  except  the  account  of  t^ 
creation,  consists  of  matter  purely  historical,  or  auch  as  might  haW 
come  within  the  compass  of  numan  research,  and  have  been  recorded 
in  history.  And  Moses  jio  whtre  declares  that  he  derived  it  from  any 
other  source.  No  part  of  it  is  introduced  with  the  solemn  fbnn,-"The 
Lord  spake  luito  Mosea."  We  have  it  simply  as  a  brief  introductioA 
to  the  nistorj-  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  promulgation  of  the^law.  Bew 
tween  the  scvead  portions  of  this  introductory  history,  a  consider^iU 
difference  of  style  has  been  remarked.     They  differ  in  Hf^  respect 
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from  each  other,  and  from  the  usual  style  of  Moses  in  his  subsequent 
writings. 

'  In  the  several  portions  of  this  primitive  hiitory,  the  same  events 
are  rrcapitiilated,  to  the  same  general  effect,  but  with  new  and  pecu, 
liar  circumstances.  This  is  a  thing  not  usual  in  the  original  and  Mitire 
composition  of  one  author.  It  nae  rather  the  character  of  a  coIIcCt 
don  of  documents. 

'  The  several  portions  are  also  distinguished  by  such  appropriate 
titles  as,  in  any  other  volume  of  antiquity,  would  be  acknowledged! 
to  point  out  the  beginning  of  detached  compositions.'     p.  39. 

Heire  therefore  all  intrinsic  authority  is  abruptly  destroyed  by 
a  single  dash  of  the  pen.  The  book  of  Genesis,  it  seems,  is  not 
the  writing  of  Moses  —  nor  the  writing  of  any  one  man  what- 
ever; it  is  the  composition  of  a  variety  of  writers  differing  from  , 
each  other  in  style  and  manner.  But  who  are  those  various 
writers?  This,  it  appears,  nobodycan  tell  us:  we  know  as  little 
of  them  as  of  the  composer  of  the  Sibylline  Verses,  the  author  of 
the  Edda,  or  the  writers  of  the  Welsh  Triads :  their  productions- 
neither  reach  us  with  the  authenticity  of  an  acknowledged  name, 
Bor  with  the  stamp  of  a  divine  communication  —  for  no  part  of- 
-them  is  intreducfd  •with  the  solemn  firm,  '  The  Lard  ipaie  urtta 
Moses/'  they  are  a  eolJection  of  documents  whose  'several  portions 
are  distinguished  by  such  appropriate  titles  as,  in  any  other  vo- 
lume of  antiquity,  would  be  acknowledged  to  point  out  the  ber 
ginning  of  detached  compositions.' 

■  Such  is  our  author's  opmion  of  the  Pentateuch?  Yet,  notwithr 
standing  he  has  thus  lowered  its  pretensions,  let  us  do  him  the 
justice  to  add  that  he  is  firmly  persuaded  of  its  truth  as  an  bis^ 
toric  record,  and  has  studied  if  with  a  perseverance  and  perti- 
nacity that  are  highly  meritorious,  and  which  have  enabled  him, 
by  ingeniously  comparing  passage  with  passage,  and  suggestion 
with  suggestion,  to  theorise  upon  the  degree  of  general  science, 
of  arts,  commerce  and  manufactures  possessed  from  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world,  even  in  its  antediluvian  state,  with  no  sma^ 
appearance  of  probability.  He  asserts,  with  the  sacred  historian, 
that  •  no  sooner  did  man  come  out  of  his  maker's  hand,  than  h« 
began  to  exercise  his  distinguishing  endowment  of  reason,  and  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  speech  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
his  perceptions  and  ideas.'  p.  7.  It  should  hence  appeal;  that  the 
gift  of  speech  was  instantaneously  conferred  Upon  him  at  his  crea- 
tion ;  yet,  contrary  to  such  a  belief,  and  in  direct  consonance 
with  the  theory  of  the  old  atomic  as  well  as  the  modern  deis^ 
tical  philosophers,  our  author  asserts  in  his  preface,  p.  ii.,  that  *  a 
■  regularity  oi  structure,  discernible  in  the  ancient  ^d  pure  lan- 
guages, demonstrates,  that  such  an  art,  as  that  of'  wnttng  and 
SPEAKING  those  languages,  could  not  be  indebted  for  its  birth 
■to  chance  i---that  it  must  have  been  formed  by  infei-ences  ofreasotu- 
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ing  from  objecti  of  nature ; — formed  with  simplicity,  and  calcu- 
lated for  precision,' 

On  several  other  occasions  wc  perceive  similar  marks  that  our 
author  has  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  digest  and  harmo- 
nise his  ideas ;  while  for  the  same  reason  he  draws  his  conclu- 
sions loo  precipitately,  or  without  sufiicient  proof. 

' '  The  book  of  Job  (says  he]  delineates  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of 
Moses.  And  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  picture  is  not  taken  at  the 
.time  of  Job's  death,  but  of  his  affliction,  an  event  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  certainly  happened  munyjfiirf  if/ore /i5fi/M/ii  ofSiem,  ofHehcr, 
and  of  many  paSriarcht  bom  in  ihe  Jirit  posldih-uiati  century.  Upon  the 
contracted  scale  of  human  life,  such  as  it  was  become  in  the  days  of 
Job,  Eliphaz  the  Tenianite  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  were  "  very  old 
and  grey-headed  men ;"  yet  we  find  them  familiarly  and  confidently 
sppeaLng  to  the  living  testimony  of  a  former  age — to  the  words  which 
would  be  uttered  by  the  men  of  this  age,  by  which  they  could  mean 
po  other  than  these  patriarchs.'     t.  II. 


"  For  enquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  \^t  former  age ;  and  prepare  thyself  , 
for  the  tearch  of  their  fa.thcrs  ( for  vie  are  But  ef  yetterday,  and  know 
ttothiitg,  seeing  our  dap  on  earth  are  ai  a  thaaaia)  [as  nothing  when 
compared  to  their  yearsl  shall  they  not  teach  thee  and  lell  thee,  and 
iitter  -tvordi  out  of  their  heart  ?"—     P.  11. 

The  book  of  Job  has  been  attributed  to  various  authors;  by 
Spanheim  to  Job  Himself,  by  Lightfoot,  and  far  more  ingeni- 
ously, to  Elihu,  by  Grotius  to  Soloman,  by  "Warburton  to  Es- 
dras,  but  by  the  greater  number  of  biblical  scholars  to  Moses. 
His  aera  has  generally  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator,  or  at  the  utmost  to  a  period  not  highly  antecedent; 
Lowth  supposes  about  a  century  or  a  century  and  a.  half.  A  to- 
pographic glance  whichit  contains  at  the  various  residences  of  Job 
and  his  friends,  at  the  territory  of  Utz,  the  cities  of  Teman  and 
Naama,  the  region  of  Buz,  together  with  a  variety  of  identic  cus- 
toms and  manners,  appear  to  be  rather  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual period  in  which  Moses  existed,  than  of  long  anterior. time. 
The  ^-n^e  of  the  former  age  (;ittf«  I'lib)  cap.  viii.  8.  refers  rather  to 
past  generation  than  to  a  past  period;  to  those  who  had  filled  up 
the  wiole  of  their  days,  and  had  come  to  their  grave  in  ugaod  aid 
age,  in  comparison  of  whose  years  and  experience.  Job  himself 
and  several  of  his  friends,  who  at  that  moment  had  not  perhaps 
more  than  attained  the  middle^  of  life,  might  well  be  descrihej 
as  Itto-wing  nothing,  as  being  but  of  yesterday ;  and  the  short 
range  of  their  lives  but  as  a  skado^v.  We  think,  therefoie,  the  cohr 
elusion  is  hasty,  that  from  so  doubtful  a  premise  represents  Job  a* 
having  existed  in  the  first  postdiluvian  century;  and  that  the  book 
-W&ch  contains  his  history,  Was  written,  or  at  least  the  subject  qi 
it  flourished  (as  he  must  have  done  upon  this  hypothesis),  sruen 
^nturies  prior  to  the  age  of  Moses.    We  have  dwelt;  th?  raor^ 
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minutely  upon  this  point,  because  our  author  a^n  advttts  t» 
it  in  p.  20,  and  appears  to  imagine  It  of  considerable  consequence 
in  the  support  of  his  theory.  In  another  place,  however,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  he  conceives  Job  and  his  friends  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Abraham  {p.  62),  that  is,  to  have 
flourished  between  three  and  four  centuries  later — or  half 
way  between  the  first  postdiluvian  century  and  the  birth  of 
Moses ;  and  still  further  on,  J).  84,  to  have  been  coetaneous 
with  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  giants  of  Babel,  and  con- 
sequently just  half  way  between  the  iloodandthe  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, or  towards  the  close  of  the  second  postdiluvian  century, 
upon  the  Hebrew  computation.  We  have  often  met  with  theor 
ries  equally  unfounded,  but  seldom  with  one  so  little  consisleot 
with  itself.  If  our  author,  moreover,  had  attentively  examined 
this  last  passage  in  the  original,  and  especially  if  he  had  com- 
pared it  with  the  Targum,  he  would  have  seen  that  our  standard  , 
version  is  by  no  means  correct,  and  that  the  point  for  which  he 
principally  refers  to  it,  has  no  foundation  whatever  :  orpT  ns 
'  strength  of  their  hands,'  can  have  no  possible  reference  to  gi- 
gantic force,  and  is  rather  used  ironically  for  extreme  debility  j 
while  nh'2,  instead  of  being  rendered  senium,  should  have 
been  translated  fovea  qi  foisa  sepulcri.  The  Arabians  still 
retain  the  term,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
signification  A^^A.=7  rictus,  hiatus  :  whence  ^X^=ii  submit 
nudatis  dentibuj.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  though  both 
adopting  a  sense  somewhat  diiFerent  from  the  present,  are  each  of 
thent  more  true  to  the  general  scope  and  meaning  of  the  original, 
ea  auToos  avw\£T6  iriJiTsAsia: — quorum  virtus  nuinuummihierat pro 
ttihiley  et  vitd  ipsd  putabantur  indigni.  Upon  equally  slight  auth{>— 
rity,_  our  author  attempts  to  prove,  from  this  same  very  ancieiit 
book,  that  the  postdiluvians  of  the  first  century,  if  not  the  antedU 
luviajis  themselves,  were  acquainted  with  exact  computations  of 
time,  and  the  Epagones,  which  were  long  afterwards  claimed  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  by  which  the  year  was  maintained  in  a  state  ' 
of  equalization.  'Is  there  nothing  (says  he)  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  confirm  the  antiquity  of  this  computation  and  the  use  of  the 
Epagones?'  Job  speaks  (chap,  iii,  6.)  of  days  joined  to  the  ye3r> 
exclusive  of  the  number  of  the  mondis.  The  Epagones  c^pear 
then  la  haw  been  known  out  of  Egypt  about  the  time  when  Abraham 
Mttled  in  the  land' of  CanaaUi  and  during  the  life  of  the  great  pairi- 
BTch,  P.  25.  "Was  ever  conclusion  so  rashly  adventured  upob  ?, 
We  have  no  proof  yet,  nothing  indeed  but  the  mere  surmise  of 
the  author  himself,  that  Job  lived  at  a  period  contemporary  with' 
Abrafaam.  But  even  granting  this  to  be  a  fact,  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  unless  his  history  were  then  compiled,  the  irtvention  tlgce 
conceived  to  be  ailiidet!  to  was  at  that,  time  discovered.  Sup- 
posing the  Epagones  to  .have  been,  «s  the  E|pptianfr' tfaeiiiselyes 
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contended,  a  device  of  their  own,  and  that  the  book  of  Job  wat 
written,  as  is  generally  conjectured,  by  Mosea,  who,  from  his 
residence  amons  them,  becanje  acquainted  with  this  device,  the 
expression  might  naturally  enough  have  found  its  way  into  % 
highly  poetical  encbmation  of  the  afflicted  patriarch,  as  com- 
posed by  Moses  himself.  Yet,  after  all,  is  it  quite  certain  that 
'  Job  does  speak  oi  days  Joined  io  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  tiuinier 
of  the  months  ?  What  is  our  own  vefsion  of  the  passage  ?  *  At 
for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it,  let  it  not  be  ioiaed 
unto  the  days  of  the  year,  let .  it  not  come  into  the  number  iA 
the  months.'  Here  is  nothing  exclusive  whatever ;  a  simple 
poetic  iteration,  common  to  all  countries  and  all  ages  \  but  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  What  now  is  the 
original,  to  which  our  common  version,  in  point  of  strength  and 
beauty,  scarcely  does  justice  ? 

irmp*  Minn  ri^^ 
«2HiM  D'm'TBatfl 

That  night  ! — Let  destruction  sei/e  it  ; 
Let  it  not  rejoice  amid  the  days  of  tlie  year. 
Nor  enter  into  the  number  of  its  months. 

'  Whoever  can  trace,  in  this  simple  but  exquisite  passage,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  Epagones,  may  trace  also  the  doctrine' 
of  logarithms,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  Galvanism,  or 
pi  whatever  else  the  readermay  please.  This  is  not  to  infer,  but 
to  imagine,  and  to  imagine  moreover  upon  subjects  that  have 
no  existence.  The  theories  of  such  a  writer  must  be  received 
with  caution;  and  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  few 
points,  to  show  the  reader  the  necessity  of  being  continually  upc* 
his  guard. 

The  remainder  of  these  introductory  sk^ches  consists  of  aa- 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Noah  and  his  family  communicated  to 
their  descendants  all  the  knowledge  of  the  antediluvians,  and 
initiated  them  into  all  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  sciences ; 
that  the  division  of  the  earth  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Peleg,  was  a  different  event  from  the  dispersion  of  the  confede- 
rate builders  of  Babel ;  that  those  alone  who  at  that  time  il^ 
habited  the  plains  of  Shinar  were  engaged  in  this  last  trsns- 
action,  and  that  these  only  were  the  victims  of  the  curse  de- 
nounced upon  it;  that  none  but  these  sustained  a  confusion  in 
their  language,  and  became  exiles  and  wanderers  over  the  whole 
earth ;  mat,  on  the  division  of  lands  and  territories  in  the  time 
of  Peleg,  every  region  of  tlie  known  world  must  have  been  wHl 
ascertained  ;  and  that,  hence,  *  Spain,  and  even  Britain,  were 
probably  colonised  by  those  who  were  bom  •uAthin  a  century  of 
the  de/^e,'  p.  1<H :  that  no  language,  now  existuig  or  knowOf 
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was  the  primitive  language  of  mankind  ;  that  this  origimt  Ian- 
(TUage,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  considerably  altered 
even  before  the  flood,  having  '  kept  pace  with  the  numerous 
discoveries,  rapid  improvements,  and  expanding  range  of  ideas* 
in  the  primitive  world,'  p.  89  j  but  that  the  Hebrew  can  have 
Jio  poseibie  pretension  fo  it  whatever.  Upon  this  last  subject 
,  our  author  is  so  copious  and  decided,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

■  '"Wchave  a  complete  dprnonst^-ation.  Gen,  ixxi.  47.  that  the 
great  stock  of  the  family  of  Heber,  which  remained  in  MtEopotamiSt 
spoke  the  Chaldaic,  and  Hot  the  Hebrew  dialect. 

*  Laban,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  fathen, 
denominate!  the  Heap  of  IViintJt,  certainly  in  his  native  tongue, 
Jegar  Sahadutha,  MnnMt!?  IJ'.  This  name  n  evidently  composed  of 
three  Chaldaic  words,  1J'  a  heap,  inur  a  •wilneis,  and  m  or  «nn 
an  appointmml.  Had  Mosea  literally  transcribed  all  the  words  oF 
Lalran,  he  could  not  have  fiimished  ua  with  a  more  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  language  he  used. 

'  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  bom  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  had  lived  there  from  his  infancy,  till  he  was  upwards  of- 
seventy  years  of  age,  describes  the  same  heap  in  a  language  different 
from  that  of  his  relations.  He  calls  it  11>  ?;,  using  two  Hebrew 
terms,  one  of  which  implies  a  heap,  and  the  other  a  ■ojitneit  Or  testi- 
mony; The  name  is  synonymously  recorded  in  both  languages,  and 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  in  the  languages  which  Laban  and  Jacol^ 
respectively  used.  The  Hebrew  \yas  not  then  the  general  dialect  of 
the  children  of  Heber. 

'  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  his  family. 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  xix.  emphatically  calls  it  the  language  o/' 
Canailn. 

*  In  addition  to  this  sacred  testimony,  we  have  the  names  of  men 
•■nd  places  amongst  the  old  Canaanites,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  in 
pure  Hebrew.  We  have  PhiEnician  inscriptions,  the  ftagnicnt  of 
the  PmbIc  language,  in  the  Pcenulua  of  Plautus,  and  the  remains 
of  that  language  in  the  island  of  Malta,  ai  undeniable  proof* 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  genuine  language  of  the  house  of  Canaan, 
which  preserved  it  with  little  variation  to  a  late  age. 

'  This  language  could  by  no  means  have  been  communicated  by 
Abraham  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  he  found 
it,  and  very  probable  that  he  Icamt  it  there.  In  his  conversation 
with  the  inhabitants,  he  must  have  used  their  language.  It,is  easy 
and  natural  for  a  stranger  to  acquire  the  language  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  settles,  especially  if  it  differs  from  his  own  only  as 
a  dialect :  but  it  is  an  absolute  impossibihty  for  several  independent 
kingdoms,  suddenly  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dialect  of  a 
sin^g  fiojourner;  and  the  language  of  the-old  Canaanites,  and  of  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  at. least,  the  house  of  Jacob,  was  the  same. 

'  Tiie  native  tongue  of  Abraliam   must  have  been  that  which  was 

spoken  by  his  family,  in  Chaldca  and  Mesopotamia. The  former 

name  of  this  very  patriarch  seems  to  be  referable  to  the  ChaldEUC 
nOi  or  »m,  lo  le  dejecud  or  catt  tfcwti,  rather  than  to  the'  Hebrew 
pi,  exa/tei/,  hftf.*     p.  96. 
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Of  these  various  opinions,  all  are  ingenious,  most  of  them 
fiypothetic,  and  some  of  them  novel.  We  shall  briefly  notice, 
in  their  order,  such  of  them  as  require  attention.  We  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  the  antediluvian  world,  in  the  course  of 
■  sixteen  centuries,  had  made  very  considerable  acquisitions  in 
most  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures,  studied  in  modern 
times :  we  know  well,  from  the  few  facts  recorded  of  them,  ^ 
and  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  on  this  subject,  that  they 
had  *  several  positive  institutions  cohnected  wdth  religion  andj 
morality,  which  were  afterwards  revived  and  inforced  by  the 
law  of  Moses ;'  such  as  marriage,  sacrifices,  and  a  ritual,  if  not 
a  hierarchy ;  they  were  shepherds,  agriculturists,  and  architects; 
instructed  in  natural  history,  navigation,  and  astronomy.  The 
building  of  tl^e  ark  alone  is  a  proof  of  a  very  astonishing  degree 
of  scientific,  as  well  as  mechanical,  skill ;  but  to  maintain  that 
the  '^hole  (jyclopiedia  of  antediluvian  knowledge  could  be  cen-i 
tred  in  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  and  by  them  communicated 
to  their  immediate  descendants,  is  a  doctrine  we  cannot  altogether 
accede  to.  The  object  of  our  author  is  to  prove  that '  man  was  not 
naturally  nor  originally  a  savage ;'  that  Adam,  though  not  pe- 
culiarly endowed,  soon  became  a  man  of  speech  and  general 
knowledge;  and  that  the  accumulated  discoveries  of  nis  de-. 
sccndants,  in  the  primitive  world,  were  transmitted  through 
Noah  to  the  secondary.  In  his  antediluvian  state,  Noah  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  a  husbandman — a  planter  of  vineyards — and, 
from  the  construction  of  the  ark,  he  must  also  have  been  a  most 
excellent  mechanicj  but  it  is  im^wssible  that  either  himself  or  his 
pons  cpuld  have  taught  every  anterior  art  and  science  :  and  liad 
they  even  enjoyed  the  capacity,  they  would  not  have  possessed  the 
means.  How,  for  instance,  were  they  to  be  supplied  with  the 
Various  metals  requisite  for  mechanical  tools  ?  or,  allowing 
(hem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining,  and 
would  consent  to  its  deleterious  practice,  is  it  to  be  conceived 
"  that  they  could  have  amalgamated  and  moulded  such  metala 
into  the  different  forms  they  would  have  required  ?  Practical 
mechanics,  and  Indeed  practical  science  of  almost  every  kind, 
must  have  advanced  with  slow  and  hesitating  step  towards  any 
degree  of  perfection  after  the  flood ;  the  grandsons  of  Noah, 
from  the  mere  want  of  means,  must  necessarily  have  been  bar- 
harlans,  in  comparison  with  the  last  antediluvian  age,  and  many 
centuries  muse  have  been  requisite  to  have  recovered  even  the 
learning  and  dexterity  that  had  been  lost  in  the  common  ruins 
of  the  world— a  recovery  which,  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
families  of  the  Noachidx,  has  never  perhaps  been  effected  to 
(his  day ;  and  hence  the  multitude  of  ravage  and  unciviUsed 
nadons  that  are  still  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

For  the  same  reason  we  think  the  conclusion  is  far  too  hastily 
drawn,  that  such  distant  territories  as  Spain,  and  especiall^l^at 
pritab,  was  *  colonised  by  those  who  were  born  within  a  ce«- 
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tnry  of  tlie  deluge.*  What  was  Britain  at  this  period  ?  »ai  It 
an  idand>  or,  a  pari  ctf  the  European  continent  ?  Its  geographic 
•site  must,  at  all  adventures,  have  been  considerably  c^nged 
by  the  fiood : — as  an  island,  it  could  Scarcely  havie  been  known 
before  the  deluge  ;  and  a  single  century  does  not  afford  time 
enough  to  have  traced  it  either  over  land,  or  by  a  fleet  afid 
Toyage  of  discovery. 

*^  .  As  to  langiiages,  they  are  ail  of  them  the  gift,  either  medi- 
ately or  in teimed lately,  of  the  Almighty ;  and  we  have  no  more 
idea,  therefore,  of  the  intrinsic  sanctity  of  one,  than  of  another 
— of  the  Hebrew,  in  whiph  the  Old  Testament  is  for  the  iiu>s^ 
part  written,  than  of  the  Greek,  which'  is  the  medium  of  the 
new.  But  we  think  that  the  Hebrew  has  at  least  as  good  a 
chance  of  having  been  the  primitive  language  as  any  other  ; 
that  it  was  the  tongue  of  the  Canaanit.-s  as  well  as  of  a  great 
part  of  the  descendants  of  Heher,  instead  of  opposing,  is  stroiig-r 
ly  in  favour,  if  not  of  its  primitive  use,  at  least  orbits  ori^nal 
universality.  It  is  said  tliat  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  £s^i- 
maux  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  that  of  the  Greeiv 
lander  j  but  insteud  of  conceiving  that  the  Greenlander  wa» 
taught  it  by  the  Esquimaux,  it  is  far  more  rational  to  amjec- 
ture  that  both  nations  derivetl  it  from  a  common  source.  Tte 
Hebrews  themselves — although,  from  tlieir  su&ering  a  part  of 
the  Bible  even  to  the  present  day  to  re2nain  in  Chaldaic,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  hostility  against  this  lan- 
guage'— at  no  time  regarded  it  as  their  own  :  they  acquired  it, 
perhaps,  by  compulsion,  during  their  captivity  at  Babylon  :  but 
ther  rejected  it  as  soon  as  ihey  were  restored  to  freedom.  From 
iriiCMn  tile  Chaldees  or  Chasdini  descended,  is  an  niutedded 
qnestton,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  as  it  is  also, 
at  -what  time  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  first  settled  amongrt 
them  in  their  ctty  of  Ur.  We  know  that  his  father  Terah  was 
»n  inhabitant  of  it ;  for  one  of  his  three  sons  was  bom  and  died 
there  ;  and,  for  any  thmg  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  he  first  of 
^11  might  have  migrated  to  this  region.  Allowing  then  the 
Hebrew  to  have  been  the  vernacular  tongue  of  these  descen- 
dants of  Heber,  as  is  commonly  conjectured  to  be  the  fact, 
Terah,  or  whosoever  of  them  earliest  £xed  here,  would  have 
had  to  learn  a  new  language  on  his  associating  with  the 
Chaldeans,  instead  of  Abraham  on  his  settling  in  Canaan.  It  is 
probable  that  such  ancestor  and  his  family  did  acquire  this  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  they  occaucnally 
used  it,  in  conjunction  with  their  own,  which  it  is  not  to  bQ 

,  Stipposeiitliey  would  readily  relinquish.  Abraham,  in  such  case, 
therefpre,was  well  qualified  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  im^ 
mediately  ordained,  a  separation  from  his  father's  hoUse,  and  a 
ijraveika:  into  a  foreign  land.  When  he  reached  Canaan,  where 
we^ree  with  our  author  that  the  Hebrew  was  vcrnacularlaf 


aptfiCHi,  he  hsd  no  new  tbngue  to  acquire — a  difficult?,  indeetl, 
■which  it  is  nowhere  intimated  to  us  that  he  ever  had  to  contend 
*ith  5  and  when  his  grandson  Jacob  returned  afterwards  to  die  , 
Same  country,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  instructi-d  as 
be  had  been  in  all  the  philology  of  his  fathers,  he  was  able  to 
understand  the  house  of  Laban,  whether  they  addressed  hini  la 
Chaldaic  or  Hebrew.  And  upon  no  other  conjecture  is  thi» 
difEcultjr  so  easily  to  be  elucidated.  Upon  our  author's  con- 
ception,  who  does  not  suppose  either  Abraham  or  his  descen- 
dants to  have  been  acquainted  with  more  than  one  langvare 
at,  a  time,  and  contends  that  their  native  tongtie  was  the 
Chaldaic,  they  must  have  been  continunlty  learning  and  un- 
learning. Abraham  must  hare  forsaken  the  Chaldaic,  and  ac- 
quired the  Hebrew.  How  his  confidential  servant  waj  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  house  of  Nahor,  when  commissioned  to 
inquire  for  a  wife  for  Isaac,  or  how  Isaac  and  Rebekab  firjiC 
conrersed  when  introduced  to  each  other,  we  are  not  informed. 
When  Jacob,  however,  stationed  himself  in  Padan-aram,  he,  on 
the  contiarv,  must  have  forsaken  the  Hebrew,  and  exchangeii 
it  for  the  Chaldaic  \  Joseph,  and  eventually  his  brethren,  musr 
have  unlearnt  the  Chaldaic  for  the  Egyptian ;  on  returning  to 
Canaan,  the  Egyptian  must  have  once  more  given  way  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  countrv  ;  during  the  fi^- 
bjrlonish  captivity,  the  Hebrew  again,  it  should  seem,  must  hava 
sunk  ;  and  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  its  last  revival,  we  ara 
left  completely  in  the  dark.  The  Persians,  even  to  the  present 
day,  ^eak  the  Arabic  in  conjunction  with  their  own  tongue  ; 
their  writers  iidopt  the  Arabic  characters  ;  and  their  poets  do 
not  hesitate  to  blend  whole  verses  of  Arabic  with  their  own 
compositions.  A  similar  sort  of  good  will  seems  to  have  ex- 
isteo,  froin  a  vcxj  early  period,  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic. 

If  the  Hebrew  were  not  the  primitive  language  of  mankind, 
what  language  was  ?  And  here  again  we  are  surrounded  with 
the  palp^e  ^scurt, 

*  When  I  consider,'  sayi  our  author,  '  the  leading  ideas  into 
which  many  of  the  (Hebrew)  roots  are  reeolved,  such  as  the  most 
tubtle  action)  and  properties  of  light,  heat,  air,  spint,  attraction. 
motion  of  the  heavmly  bodies,  &C.  it  occurs  to  mc  that,  if  the  He- 
brew langu^  was  at  once  delivered  to  Adam,  he  must  either  hiwe 
possesMo  a  unguage  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  understood, 
«r  else  he  must  have  been  minutely  instructed  m  the  most  rehned 
pbiloiophy,  and  the  moat  hidden  secrets  of  nature :  both  which  I 
.  think  equally  improbable. 

'  That  any  living  language,  whatsoever,  should  have  remained  i» 
the  same  state,  from  the  Creation,  to  the  time  of  Moses,  is  a  thinjt 
in  itself  of  the  Mtmost  improbability.  During  thia  period  of  25W 
yean,  hanuu)  <odety  had  uod^goue  the  greatest  changes  iuiaginable. 

V* 
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It  had  be|pm  in  one  Kimplct  inespenenced  family,  whose  ideas  KnA 
knowledge  of.  things,  and  consequently,  whose  occasion  for  a  variety 

of  words  WM  daily  progressive.  It  had  afterwards  expanded  into 
large  communities,  and  divided  into  powerful  states,  had  been. adorn- 
ed by  the  acquisition  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  diversified  by  the  va< 
rious  habits,  pursuits  and  situations  of  life.  A  second  time  it  had 
been  reduced  to  a  single  family,  and  a  second  time  had  enlarged  it- 
self, under  the  like  raiicty  of  circumstances.  Had  no  occasion  oc- 
curred, during  such  an  eventful  interval,  for  the  introduction  of 
new  terms  and  phrases*  or  the  afBiing  new  meanings  W  tliose  already 


3F  QUTBclesj  it  .is  impossible  t 


imagine  one  vernacular  idiom  as  stiU  remaiaing,  under  these  circum- 
uances,  unalterable  in  its  structure,  its  gtammar,  the  mode  of  iu 
pronunciation,  and  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary.'  p.  90. 

The  beginning  of  these  remarks  is  aS  adverse  to  almost 
every  other  language  as  to  the  Hebrew,  How  minutely  Adam 
li^as  instructed  in  the  most  refined  philosophy,  and  the  most  hidderi_ 
secrets  of  nature,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  precisely ;  but  if 
he  were  as  well  taiight  in  other  arts  and  sciences  as  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  natural  history  and  agricniture,  and,  conse- 
qWently,  in  the  Hse  of  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  latter^ 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  been,  Geii.  ii.  15.  20j  no  difficulty  ill 
the  formation  of  a  copious,  and  even  a  philosophic  language 
would  have  existed  on  this  accoimt.  The  fact  is,  that  his  ge-* 
neval  knowledge,  and  the  language  by  which  he  communi- 
cated it,  must  liave  been  altogether  miraculous ;  and  when 
we  are  once  compelled  to  admit  the  medium  of  a  pratemaJ 
tural  power,  who  shall  set  bounds  to  its  operation  r  Our  au.:^ 
thor  obviously  refers  the  whole  to  the  mere  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature :  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  for  him  td 
have  had  a  language  of  any  kind ;  he  must,  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  been  a  savage.  Yet  the  writer's  chief  propositioii 
is  to  prove  that  '  man  was  not  naturalty  nor  originally  a  savage.* 
How  will  he  extricate  himself  from  this  dilemma  ?  He  seems 
to  suppose  it  impossible,  '  without  a  continual  succession  of 
miracles,'  for  a  language  to  exist  for  2500  years  :  yet  the  Greek 
has  already  existed  for  3000,  and  the  Hebrew,  sueh  as  written 
by  Moses,  for  S400.  If  he  qualify  lus  proposition  by  adding 
that,  without  a  miracle,  no  language  can  thus  long  exist  in  the 
same  state,  or  without  some  change  in  the  mode  of  its  pranuncia-^ 
fion,  and  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary,  we  grant  it  to  him  :  but  thd 
concession  is  useless  ;  for  a  language,  so  long  as  it  is  capable  of 
■being  understood,  is  still  the  sanie  language,  he  the  variations 


It  has  undergone  what  they  may.    ,  A  change  m  the  colour,  or 
the  hair,  the  tone  of  the  v6ice,  the  features  cf  the  countenance; 
is  personal  identity  c 
jtliiguisliiiig  him,    ^ 
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docs  not  ur.make  tlie  man,  so  long  as  his  personal  identity  ci 
tiiittss,  and  his  friends,  are  capable  of  diotiiiguisliiiig  him,    Wg 
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mean  not  dken  to  contend,  that  the  Hebrew  langnage  was 
that  of  Adam,  or  that  it  is  possessed  of  more  intrinsic  sanctity 
than  any  other :  but  have  merely  to  remark,  as  the  result  of 
these  strictures,  that,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  his  learning,  and 
researches,  our  author  has,  thus  far,  made  no  discovery  of  con- 
sequence in  the  course  of  his  literary  peregrinations ;  that  he  has 
added  little  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge ;  that  he  has 
not  conduct^  us  out  of  the  vjUderaen  of  past  ages  himself,  nor 
favoured  us  with  a  single  ray  of  steady  and  undeceitful  light, 
by  which  we  may  detect  the  proper  path  for  ourselves. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  Q.— Elements  of  Galvanism,  in  Thtor^  and  Practice ;  witfi 
a  comprehensive  View  of  its  History,  from  the' first  Experiments 
bf  Galvaiii  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  also,  practical  Direc- 
tioiu  far  constrnetine  the  Galvanic  Apparatus,  and  plain  syste- 
malic  Instruetiont  fir  performing  all  the  various  Experiments. 
Illustrated  -with  a  great  Number  of  Copper-plates.  By  CM.  * 
IVilkiasim.     2  Vols.   8va.     11.  Is.  Boards.     Murray.     1804.. 

GALVANISM,  whatever  be  its  afiinicy  with  electricity, 
brings  us  one  step  nearer  to  those  singular  and  unaccountable 
phenomena  which  distinguish  animals  from  mere  material  sub- 
stances. We  begin  to  perceive  the  rehtions  of  that  extraordi- 
nary fluid  which,  from  its  connexion  with  the  nervous  system, 
is  called  nervous ;  and,  seeing  in  one  class  of  animals  (the  tor- 
pedo and  electric  eel)  the  power  of  the  Galvanic  fluid  intimately 
blended  with  nervous  energy,  being  able,  in  others,  to  eucite  it 
by  similar  means,  we  almost  approach  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem considered  for  ages  as  beyond  the  power  of  human  com- 
prehension. If,  with  these,  we  combine  the  late  discoveries  !«■ 
animal  chemistry,  they  will  illustrate  each  other  with  singular 
force,  and  give  almost  a  clear  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  ^economy — at  least  some  of  its  more  abstruse 
branches. 

The  first  and  a  part  of  "the  second  volume  of  this  work  con- 
tain the  history  of  Galvanism :  an  attempt  peculiarly  interest- 
iBgi  and  at  a  period  so  near  the  discovery  that  it  can  be  exe- 
cuted completely  and  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  model  has 
been  the  Histories  of  Electricity  and  Optics  by  Dr.  Priestleyj" 
jHit  he  wants  that  easy,  familiar  style  which  makes  his  proto- 
types  so  interesting.  -Mr, Wilkinson's  hngu^ige  is  distinguished 
by  a  scientific  precision  which  stiffens,  and  a  conciseness  which 
sometimes  renders  it  obicure.  He  seems  deficient  also  in 
giving,  in.particuhr  instances,  those  comprehensive  views  which 
would  preclude  repetition.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  his  history  ia 
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Tery  valuable  as  a  correct  scientific  survey  of  the  labonrs  of  M* 
predecessors  in  this  branch  of  pbiloBophy,  and  will  be  a  standazd 
to  which  future  inquiten  will  look,  a  foundation  on  whidi  thef 
may  safely  build. 

If  a  nenre  of  an  animal  be  laid  bare  and  surrounded  by,  oi 
placed  on,  a  metallic  substance,  and  the  connecting  muscle 
eimilarty  circumstanced,  a  communication  fonned  between  th« 
two  metals  will  excite  a  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  dif- 
ferent metals  act  as  doublers  of  electricity  i  and  the  mnscle,  m 
such  a  situation,  is  alive  to  very  small  charges  of  this  fluid* 
This  is  the  fundamental  fact  which  constitutes  the  basis. of  the 
Kience,  and  is,  at  the  first  view,  little  more  than  that  a  chai^ 
of  electricity,  passing  through  any  limb,  follows  the  cqurse  of 
the  nerves,  and  excites  a  contraction  in  the  muscles.  Genius^ 
however,  only  wants  a  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  to  move 
the  world :  and  on  this  slight,  apparently  obvious,  basis  has 
been  raised  a  superstmcture  which  has  affbided  a  very  extensive 
pe^  into  many  of  the  most  secret  processes  of  nature. 

The  taste  which  becomes  sensible  when  two  metals,  one  ia 

^#  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  the  other 

with  the  under,  meet  at  their  Other  extremity,  was  noticed  by 

_  Sultzer  in  1769,  and  followed  by  Fabroni  a  few  years  after- 
wards. The  first  real  discovery,  however,  was  made  by  Co* 
tugno,  in  1788,  which  we  noticed,  about  that  time,  in  our 
Journal ;  and  this  was  the  name  that,  on  a  late  occa»on,  we 
eould  not  recollect.  In  dissecting  a  mouse,  and  touching  the 
intercostal  nerve  with  his  scalpel,  probably  while  he  sup^iorted 
rfie  other  part  with  his  forceps  or  his  fingers,  he  felt  an  elec- 
trical shock.  This  experiment  suggested  others  to  VassaUi, 
which  were  published  in  1789  :  but  they  tended  only  to  show 
that  nature  had,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  phefr- 
nt»nena,  a  power  to  preserve  the  electricity  of  the  body  after 

t  death.  Vassalli  was  not  aware  that  the  electricity  was  excited 
by  the  contact  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  peculiar  susceptibility^ 
from  th?  action  of  a  very  small  electrical  power  only  remained. 
This  was  the  opinion  that  we  offered  very  early  ;  and  it  is,  at 
this  moment,  a  correct  one.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  ex- 
tended the  s{dKre  of  our  knowledge;  but  they  have,  at  the  same 
^me,  added  to  the  foundation  of  the  structure. 

Galvani,  from  whom  the  new  science  has  been  den<Hninated^ 
and  who  has  not  only  engrossed  the  fame  of  his  predecessors, 
-  Cotugno  and  -Vassalli,  but  of  Volta  also,  retarded  rather  than 
promoted  our  knowledge  by  observing  the  Galvanic  phsenomena 
m  the  vicinity  of  an  electrical  machine,  which  probably  pro- 
duced or  increased  them.  When  he  had  ascertained  the  una^ 
sisted  influence  of  the  contact  of  two  different  metals,  he  still 
added  to  the  confusion  by  the  attempt  to  find,  in  the  muscular 
fibre,  thfi  different  and  opposite  atiiftes  of  the  two  sides'  of  the 
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Ley<l«t  pKial.  He  still  adhered  to  these  two  Btatea  of  the  fiuid> 
but  had  a  securer  foundation  when  he  considered  them  as  re- 
siding respectivety  in  the  nerve  and  muscle ;  in  fact,  we  have 
since  found  that  nerve  and  muscle,  as  well  as  other  substances 
not  metallic,  will  supply  the  place  of  di^two  different  metals. 

Though  the  theory  of  Galvani  is  no  longer  adopted,  the  dis- 
pute which  it  occasioned  produced  some  curious  and  important 
discoveries.  It  was  found  that  putrid  miasmata,  when  fatal,  de- 
stroyed the  irritability  sooner  than  death  from  any  other  gases, 
and  that  animals  drowned  might  be  restored  by  the  Galvanic 
influence.  It  appeared  also,  that  animals  exhausted  by  Galvanic 
ejcperiments  sooner  became  putrid  than  those  kiUed  in  other 
ways  \  which  suggests  a  probable,  but  by  no  means  a  certain 
inference,  that  in  putrid  fevers  the  nervous  fluid  is  either 
changed  or  diminished.  Another  consequence,  drawn  by  Valli, 
one  of  the  authors  in  this  controversy,  is,  that  the  nervous  fluid 
is  not' secreted  from  the  blood,  but  attracted  from  the  earth 
and  atmosphere ;  an  inference  not  supported  bv  phxnomena. 
Galvani  supplied,  however,  many  interesting  observations,  in 
consequence  of  his  experiments;  particularly  tn  connecting  the 
shock  produced  by  the  torpedo  with  electricity  and  this  new 
power,  if  it  be  such. 

Valli  next  attempted  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  the 
result  of  which  was  so  variable  as  to  furnish  no  decisive  conse- 
quence. When  a  ligature  was  made  on  a  nerve,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  Galvanic  power  unless  the  ligature  were 
near  the  muscle ;  and  when  the  arc  was  applied  to  the  muscle 
and  then  to  the  coating,  the  effect  was  more  powerful  tlian 
when  the  first  application  was  to  the  latter.  This  we  can  rea-  - 
dily  Understand,  without  admitting  the  consequence  to  which  the 
autJior  seems  partial, — vh.  a  retrograde  motion  of  die  fluid  in 
•the  nerves }  since  we  know  that  the  nerves,  at  their  extremities, 
lose  the  coat,  apparently  derived  from  the  dura  mater,  and  are 
more  exposed  to  influence  of  every  kind.  The  existence  of 
animals  long  after  their  being  deprived  of  any  supply  of  benign 
chyle,  seems  to  show,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  source  of  the 
'  fluid  is  not  the  blood,  but  the  atmosphere  and  earth.  This  con- 
cltision,  however,  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  There  seems  to  be  in 
the  animal  ccconomy  a  large  supply  of  this  principle,  as  is  oU- 
vious  from  the  long  fatigue  we  can  experience  without  food, 
and  the  necessity  of  only  giving  some  repose  to  its  activity  in 
order  that  it  may  regain  its  efGcacy. 

Nitrous  hydrogen  and  azodc  gases  are  injurious  to  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles,  in  diflferent  degrees;  and,  after  the  mov^ 
ment  has  ceased,  it  will  return  by  removing  the  coating  lower. 
Ttis  is  not  very  differ^it  from  tlie  result  of  some  expeiiments . 
on  the  nerves,  mode  many  years  since  by  Dr.  Caverhill,  and 
crinces  that  the  activity  of  the  fluid  may  be  d^tioyed  in  one 
Crit. Rev.  Vol.2.  Ju/j.HOi.  T  eKHi^^ic. 
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portion  of  a  nerve,  though  not  m  the  part  belci#.  In  fac^- 
there  must  be  anastomosing  branches  of  nerves,  or  the  nervouf' 
influence  must  be  furnished  bj  the  arteries  in  difierflnt  parts  eS 
Ae  nerve  in  its  course.  Either  is  probable,  but  the  forraei 
more  commonly  and  lAore  extensively  takes  place, 

*  All  the  facts  which  have  been  cited,  pnwe  diat  the  Tohintary^ 
movementi  of  the  muscles  are  performed  by  a  circuit  of  electricity, 
or  electric  battery  f  and  that  the  other  ntovementB,  those  more  espe- 
cially \rfiieh  depend  on  the  Tiscera,  obey  anotherlaw  which  has  b««l 
i^ady  noticed.  This  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  nervet,  of  th* 
above  or^ns  ere  aimed,  the  exciting'  are  does  not  produce- in  thtm 
atiy  aennble  change.  The  heart  of  a  dog,  purpoaely  killed  f<Hr  the 
•xperiment,  did  not  pdtpitate,  notwithstanding  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  was  armed  at  the  time  that  the  viscus  was  hot  ana  reek- 
ing. The  Hune  trial  was  made  on  the  diaphragmatic,  inteicostalr 
and  great  sympathetic  cerves  of  a  horse,  wiui  precisely  the  same  re- 
sult. A  fore  leg,  the  brachial  plexus  of  which  had  b^n  denvdated, 
and  enveloped  in  a  small  piece  of  tin-foil,  did  not  become  convulsed 
when  the  coating  and  ffesB  were  touched  with  a  silver  spoon.  A  fit# 
gentle  oscillations  of  the  muscles  near  the  shoulder  weix,  however^ 
perceptible. 

<  It  appears  evident,  that  M.  Valh  has  adopted  an  inhemt  deC' 
tricity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  organizauon,  but  with  thts 
modification,  that,  acctnding  tohis  the(^,the  interior  of  the  musdet 
is  negative,  and  the  exterior  positive.  He  accounts  for  this  Electrical 
state  of  die  interior  part  by  the  action  of  a  particular  power  residing, 
in  the  nerves,  the  existence  of  which  he  seems  ready  to  grant. 
Vol.i.  c56. 

These  efiects  are  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  mixture  of 
tdie  nervous  fibres  in  ganglions.  Tl^  heart  was  afterwards  made 
to  vibrate,  whm  each  aide  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  more 
powerful  metals,  and  even  in  the  common  mode.  The  EbriO: 
of  the  Uood  is  said  to  contract  and  dilate  from  the  action  of 
Galvanism, 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  pursue  this  analysis  with  minute- 
ness. Indeed,  we  could  not  most  distantly,  in  this  journal,  foU 
low  the  progress  of  Galvanism ;  and  we  have  only  aimed  at 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  and  noticing  tome  impor- 
tant ^ts  in  phyaic^ogy  which  these  experiments  have  suggested., 
;  The  attemptt«f  jS.  Berlinehieri  of  Pisa,  and  some  new  facts,, 
not  sufficiently  ^certained,  follow.  From  these,  it  still  con- 
tinues doubtful  whether  the  Galvanic  (that  is,  the  electric)  and 
nervous  fluid  be  the  same  ■,  but  the  actual  existence  of  a  aw- 
vous  fluid  seems  to  be  established  by  Galvanic  experiments. 
The  following  passage,  from  a  letter  in  which  M.  Vassalli-Ean- 
di  endeavours  to  confirm  the  system  of  Galvani,  contains  some^ 
observations  and  facts  of  curiosity, — 

"  Neverthelen,  were  I  to  bo  called  on  to  gise  an  oponim,!  ^lould' 
■tBte  my  penuawn,,  thai  the  muscular  c(»trtctums  are  produced  by 

"ic    ■ 
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UK  avtaatttt  of  aninud  electricity,  directed  by  the  ccmductii^ 
bodiet  of  natural  electricity:  nnce,  without  ^nnginE  Forwardt  in  sup- 
port of  this  (^nioni  the  tnnumerable  facts  pubhshed  by  doctM« 
Gardini,  Bertholon,  Cotugno,  Galvani,  Aldini)  Valli,  Eanifi,  Giulio*  ' 
Rosci,  Volta,  &.C.  I  shall  simply  observe  that,  in  nature,  each  body* 
in  changing  its  chemical  Btate,  ehangea  also  the  capacity  by  which  it 
it  enabled  to  contain  the  electric  fiuid.  That  it  likewise  frequently 
changes  its  property,  io  far  at  least  as  deccricity  is  concernea,  u  a 
fact  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  met^c  oxydes.  Now, 
aa  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  air  in  respiration,  and  the  all- 

.  meats  in  digeition,  change  their  chemical  state,  they  must  necessarily 
chasge  likewise  their  capacity  (or  the  electric  fluid.  Read  hat  d^ 
■DooitTBted,  that  air,  in  respinng,  loses  its  natural  electricity ;  and  it 
has  been  proved  by  me,  that  urine  ^ves  out  a  oegadve  electricity. 
I  have  repeatedly  shown  to  doctors  Gent  and  Garetri,  as  well  as  to 
the  students  in  medicine  and  surgery,  that  blood  drawn  ftxjm  the 
veins,  subjected  to  my  ^ectrOMnetncal  apparatus.  Furnishes  a  positive 
electricity.  Consequently,  the  natural  electricity  of  the  air,  aod  of 
the  aliments,  abounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  same  tim& 
that  in  the  same  body  there  aie  other  parts  which  do  not  contain  a 
quantity  proportioned  to  their  capacity.  The  electric  shocks  giveft 
by  the  torpedo,  the  gymnotus  electricus,  eels,  cats,  rats.  Sec.  confirnk 
Sty  atsertion.  The  precise  anatomy  of  animals,  will  explain  to  ui  the 
Tcaaon  of  this  phenoiDeii<aD,  iu  tha  same  way  as  the  anatomy  of  tfae 
torpedo,  communicated  to  me  by  Spallancani,  explains  the  mode  in 
•vfaich.lhat  animal  gives  the  shocks. 

'*  If  to  this  combination  of  facts  it  be  added,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  torpedo  press  out  and  extract  the  electricity  contained  in  the 
luusqlee,  as  has  been  experimentally  proved,  the  theory  of  Galvani  b«* 
comes  in  a  very  g;reat  degree  probable ;  seeing  that  it  may  witli 
every  propriety  be  observed,  that  if  an  electrical  movement  c4nnot  be 
noticed,  m  bnnging  the  conductor  near  to  the  muscle,  i^  rather  t* 
the  nerve,  it  is  because  a  slight  compression  is  secesaary  Uy&dlitatfc 
the  paiMage  of  the  animal  el^tric  fluid,  as  is  observed  in  the  torpedo, 
iriii^  does  not  give  any  shock,  unlesa  its  musdct  be  sh^tly  ooili> 
prcBR^"     VoLi.  r.  84. 

In  support  of  this  view,  other  observations  from  Buvina  are 

'tedded.  The  electricity  of  the  blood,  he  remarks,  is  posirite ; 
tliat  <rf'  die  excrementitious  fluids,  negative.  In  the  shivering 
fit  of  fever  the  elettricity  is  negative,  in  the  coldness  from  fear 
It  is  die  samet  Diseased  cats  are  no  longer  electrical :  so  tJiat 
the  electrometer  may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  Buvina,  a  tnftt- 
Hhmeter—oi,  far  more  classically  and  correctly,  a  *  zoometer.' 

The  whrfe  science,  however,  assuiAed  a  new  form  from  th* 
obsertattons  and  experiments  of  Volta.  His  opinion  is,  that 
Galvanism  consists  in  artificial  electricity,  renewed,  whenever  H 
is  put  in  motion,  by  the  contact  of  conductors  of  a  different  na- 
ture. In  this  Tiew,  the  human  body  is  tmly  an  electrometer  of 
peculiar  sensibility.  But  whence  is  this  sensibility  derived  t 
■The  artificial  electricity  does  not  act  on  the  blood ;  lod  it  is  not 
easy  to  »y  by  what  {tecutiar  predilection  it  *cx»  «tt  tto  iwrrea, 
T2  . 
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unless'  it  puts  in  motion  some  fluid  connected  with  them;  pe> 
haps  the  same,  or  a  similar  one  ;  since  the  Galvanic  OTgana  of 
tfie  torpedo  are  constructed  hke  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  not  pe- 
•culiarly  distinguished,  except  by  the  very  large  proporticm  of 
nerves  sent  to  them.  The  particular  observations  and  experi- 
.ments,  however,  of  Volta,  must  be  perused  in  the  work  itself, 
where  they  are  minutely  detailed.  These  were  published  in 
1793.  . 

Our  countryman  Dr. Fowler's  work  is  nest  examined}  but 
<hi3  is  mpre  famihar  to  us.  We  shall  only  remark,  tliat  he  con- 
siders electricity  and  Galvanism  to  be  dif^rent,  and  mentions  a 
^;urious  fact,  in  which  volition  seems  to  impede  the  action  of 
-the  Galvanic  power.  In  otlier  instances,  Galvanism  seemed  to 
pass  with  equal  ease  in  the  direction  from  the  head  to  the  ex- 
tremities, as  in  the  opposite  course.  Dr.  Fowler  discovered 
that  a  nerve,  seemingly  united  after  division,  would  not  readily 
admit  the  passage  of  the  Galvanic  influence :  so  that,  as 
we  have  always  contended,  there  was  no.  regeneration  of  the 
true  nervous  substance.  Tying  the  artery,  equally  interrupts 
the  Galvanic  influence ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  since  we  know 
that  the  arteries  constantly  send  branches  to  the  accompanying 
nerves  and  muscles,  without  which  their  power  is  greatly 
weakened  or  lost.  The  Galvanic  influenrt  is  apparently  limited 
to  one  spot;  for,  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  touched,  only  the 
.  nerves  which  are  immediately  derived  from  that  part  seem  to 
be  affected.  Dr.  Wells's  experiments  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  are  also  noticed ;  but  we  need  only  remark  in  this 
place,  though  not  then  newly  discovered,  that  charcoal  is  a 
powerful  conductor  of  Galvanism,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
detect  its  presencer  when  combined  with  other  bodies. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  next  takes  occasion,  from  the  experiments  of 
Humboldt,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Heat  of  Animals  by  M.  Joase  of 
Rennes,  to  engage  in  some  disquisitions  respecting  the  irrit%- 
hi^ty  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  on  animal  heat  and  vitality,  as  well 
as  ou  the  distinction  between  sensibility  and  irritability.  Irrits* 
bility  seems,  in  the  Opinion  of  Humboldt,  to  consist  in  oxygen. 
This  point,  however,  has  been  satisfactorily  combated :  at  least 
the  former  conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  drawn.  The  santa 
judgement  may  bfe  formed  of  another  opinion,  apparently  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  own,  where,  from  the  irritability  of  the  mimosa,  he 
concludes  that  this  property  may  exist  without  sensation,  with- 
out perception,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  a  nervous  system. 
The  conclusion  would  as  well  apply  to  the  repulsion  of  the 
gold-leaf  in  an  electrometer,  and  its  depression  on  being  touched' 
A  more  important  part  of  the  chapter  is  that  where  the  author  • 

•  WeKarcdTkaowtowhoni  theKoiMnioniKTStobeanributed;  M,  if  not 
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eonsiders  the  nervous  system  as  011I7  appended  to  life,  and  not 
constituting  it  in  any  respect:  on  the  contrary,  irritability  is 
supposed  inimical  to  lifei  exhausting  its  powers,  and  subsisting 
independently  of  it.  This  subject  would  engage  us  in  too  long 
a  discussicm :  w«  ran  only  remark,  that  the  error,  for  such  it 
certainly  is,  arises  from  a  looseness  of  reasoning,  an  inattention 
to  some  logical  distinctions,  and  a  neglect  of  definitions. 

M,  Reinnold's  very  able  '  Review  of  the  different  Tlieorics 
and  Opinions  relating  to  Galvanism,  up  to  the  Commencement 
of  1793,'  is  very  satisfactorily  analysed ;  but  to  follow  it  is  un- 
necessary, as  it  would  be  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Humboldt's  '  Experiments  on  Galvanism,  and,  in  general,  on 
the  Irritation  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  Fibres,'  is  the  next 
subject  of  consideration.  Humboldt,  who  has  not,  however,  ob- 
tained the  highest  credit  as  an  accurate  observer  or  a  cautious 
reasoner,  first  found  that  muscular  flesh,  or  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, would  produce  contractions  as  well  as  a  metallic  arc ; 
and  that  homogeneous  coatings  would,  in  certain  circuinstanceSf 
siicceed  as  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  Strong  contractions, 
he  assertSj  may  be  excited  when  the  coatin-s  are  homogeneous, 
if  united  by  an  exciting  substance,  containing  a  heterogeneous 
one,  having  one  of  its  surfaces  covered  by  a  fluid  in  a  state  of 
vapour.  From  among  the  conducting  substances,  oxygenated 
metals  are  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  oxyd  of  manganese. 
Human  beings  may  form  a  part  of  the  chain,  if  they  hold  each 
other's  hands,  previously  wetted;  yet  it  happens  that  an  in- 
dividual may  be  found  who  does  not  possess  the  conducting 
power.  His  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  tendons  arc 
truly  insensible  ;  and  he  found  that  such  mushrooms  as  in  pu- 
trefying emit  a  cadaverous  smell,  are  very  perfect  conductors. 
The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  GaWanic  fluid  seems  equal  to 
that  of  the  electrical  j  the  eflects,  in  the  longest  circuit,  appear 
to  be  instantaneous. 

Humboldt's  '  Experiments  on  Vegetables,  the  lower  Classes 
of  Animals — rising  in  the  Scale  to  the  Human  Race,'  are  next 
(ietaOed.  The  first  are  not  so  clearly  analysed  as  to  admit  of 
any  remark }  the  others  show  that  the  GaSvanic  fluid  acts  oil 
the  nerves  exclusively,  and  prove  not  only  thp  existence  of  z 
nervous  structure,  but  often  the  use,  as  is  evident  in  the  nerves 
of  the  tongue.  The  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  supplie*  the 
organs  of  taste,  and  the  ninth  pair  gives  activity  to  its  muscles, 
as  Galen  formerly  suggested  \  for  the  Galvanic  influence  must 
be  applied  to  the  last  to  excite  the  motions  of  the  organ.  The 
action  of.  the  intestines  is  apparently  obedient  to  die  Galvanic 
power  ;  and  this  is  an  instance  of  its  influence  on  involuntary 
muscles.  The  heart  also,  under  proper  management,  is  affected 
by  this  irritation.  When  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  de- 
prived of  its  skin  by  blistering,  it  gives  paiti,  excites  thejiaion 
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of  the  denuded  vessels,  and  makes  the  discharge  bloody.  Thft 
theorv  of  Humboldt  is  not  explained  at  length ;  the  principle* 
on  which  it  rests  w«  shall  copy  from  the  work  befoie  us. 

*  liti  At  the  orgaqi  are  enabled  to  manifesti  vAAjt  and  by  them;^ 
telvN,  the  phenomena  of  GalnuuNOt  it  is  evident  that  they  contUQ 
{ke  Btiraulating  cause.    . 

'  Sdly,  Our  auUior  pomts  out  the  necessary  conditionq  to  enaUe 
the  metallic  irritation  to  preurre  its  efficacy  in  the  di&reot  degrees 
of  the  diminution  of  iiritability. 

'  Sdly,  He  ^ves  his  theory,  which  is  founded  on  the  existence  of 
a  particular  flujd,  residing  in  the  organs,  and  on  its  accumulation,  oc- 
casioned by  the  obstacles  with  which  it  meets. 

*  4<thly,  He  attempts  to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  which  he  eMa> 
Uiehes  on  a  small  number  of  amiple  principles. 

'  jtblyt  He  explains  the  differences  and  relations  between  the  Gal? 
vanic,  electric,  ana  magnetic  fluids. 

*  &falyi  He  describes  the  particular  ef&cts  of  oxj^n  and  tine. 

'  ?thly',  He  treats  of  the  active  atmo^here  of  hving  organs,  i/tA. 
of  the  hypotheses  which  relate  to  it. 

'flthly,  and  lastly.  He  expresses  his  doubt  relatively  totheex. 
planation  of  Galvausm  given  by  Creve,  who  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  discovered  the  nature  of  Galvanic  irritation,  and  pretended  that, 
by  the  means  of  two  metals,  or  by  the  means  of  one  metal  and  a  piec£ 
a  charcoal,  the  water  by  which  the  nerve  and  the  muacle  are  sur- 
roanded  is  partly  discomposed  \_^decBiitpoitd^  ;  and  that  the  oxy^eni 
bdng  attracted  by  the  carbonated  matter,  is  separated  from  the  dt- 
drogen.  He  adds,  that  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place  iii 
the  first  instance,  unless  in  the  portion  of  water  which  is  in  iminedia 
ate  contact  with  the  metallic,  or  other  substances,  but  that  it  after^ 
wards  extends  beyond  that  point.  Chemigtry,  physiology,  and  prac-* 
tical  medicine,  ought,  according  to  Creve,  to  derive  very  great  ad- 
vantages from  this  discovery,  on  the  nature  of  metallic  irritation^ 
.He  even  hopes  that  its  infflieace  will  be  extended  to  the  different 
branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.*    Vol.  i.  r.  308.     " 

Some  observations  on  metallic  irritation  follow,  in  which  the  . 
authors  attempt  to  include  Galvanism  among  the  chemical  sti- 
mulants, acting  by  means  of  the  osygen  produced  from  the  de- 
composition of  water.  M.Vassalli-Eandi's  letter  on  the  phK- 
nomena  of  the  torpedo,  which  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  that  singular  fish,  concludes  the  chapter. 

M.  PfaiPs  opposition  to  Humboldt,  with  an  analysis  of  Le- 
iiet's  memoir,  succeeds.  The  former  combats  the  conclusions, 
and  even  the  phsenomena,  of  Humbold^s  experiments ;  but,  as 
we  have  cautiously  avoided  mentioning  the  more  disputable 
parts  of  that  memoir,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  his  antagonist's 
labours.  M.  Lehot  offers  nothing  which,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, needs  to  detain  us. 

The  Report  of  Halle  to  the  French  Institute,  on  the  subject 
of  Galvanism,  we  have  already  no^ed,  iuid  we  cannot  new 
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liaDow  k  |>aittcularly :  we  may,  however,  Temaik  that  the  epi- 
dcnnis,  I^  the  coata  of  the  iwrves,  seems  to  confine  its  inflv- 
VKe  i  that,  like  the  nervous  power,  its  intensity  is,  at  intervals, 
loUow«<t  by  lelaxation  \  and  that  its  activity,  when  exhausted,  is 
nciuited  by  repose.  In  short,  in  every  instance  it  resembles 
)lie  nervow^  power,  naturally  or  morbidly  exerted  according  \a 
its  degtee.  The  system  of  Oaivani,  which  respects  diSeient 
states  of  the  muscnlar  fibre  similar  to  the  Leyden  pbial^  is  noc. 
supported  by  these  experiments.  But  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
^s  report  minutely,  or  Aldini's  ansuccessful  attempts  to  oppose 
the  theory  of  Volta,  or  at  least  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Gal- 
vani,  his  uncle,  with  that  of  his  more  successful  follower. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  oui  artide  extended  beyond  our 
expectations,  and  that  the  subject  must  be  necessarily  resumed  \a 
another  number.  Our  apology  is,  that,  having  on  no  former 
occaaoa  met  with  a  complete  work  on  the  subject,  in  the  English 
language,  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  the  most 
MrUung  puts  of  the  doctrkie,  especially  as  they  apply  to  physi- 
ology, the  science  which  it  most  successfully  illustrates. 

We  ^latl*  Gonclude  the  present  article  with  a  short  view  c^ 
HhK  science  as  the  latest  discoveries  have  left  it. — ^The  Galrsuue 
fluid  is  evidently  electrical ;  for  the  nu»e  decisive  phenomena  of 
electricity  may  be  woduced  by  its  accumulation  in  the  Voltaic 
pile.  In  the  expenments  on  the  anima)  ceconomy,  we  find  the 
rapidity  of  motion  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  its  af&nity  to  the  nerveSi 
its  e0eets  on  the  muscular  organs,  similar  to  those  of  the  elec- 
trical: the  difference  is,  that  the  animal  system,  when  de- 
prived of  ks  integuments,  is  peculiarly  sensible  of  its  power;  and}  - 
is  the  original  experiment  of  Cotu^no,  the  electricity  of  the 
knife  (for  no  metal  is  without  a  poTtioa  of  this  fluid)  appeared 
'  sensible,  when  the  communication  vras  completed  by  the  nerve 
being  touched  by  the  other  hand.  The  epidermis,  we  see,  pre- 
vents the  efiects  of  common  eleetricity  frQm  appearing  in  in- 
creased muscular  contraction.  The  coats  of  the  nerves  have  a 
.similar  effect,  since  the  power  is  more  sensible,  the  nearer  the 
coating  is  placed  to  the  extremity  of  the  nerve.  We  have  said 
that  the  union  of  the  two  metals,  when  the  arc  is  complete, 
forms  what  is  styled  a  doublet  of  electricity — that  is,  renders 
the  electricity  of  each  more  obvious.  In  this  case,  when  the 
nerves  are  coated,  the  very  small  charge  of  electricity  thus  ex- 
cited becomes  sensible  in  the  acutely-feeling  organ,  and  the  ef- 
fects are  proportional.    ' 

But  thete  is  a  still  more  import^  step  in  this  mvestigatkm, 
which  is,  that  it  establishes  the  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid,  and 
ex[^in9  m  some  measure  its  nature.  We  have  now  great  rea- 
son to  consider  this  as  identicated  with  the  Galvanic,  and,  of 
COur^j  not  at  all,  or  at  least  not  very,  difierent  from  the  elec- 
tric^   Wc  liave  seen  that  Galvanism  produces  or  escKtes  mus- 
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cu!ar  contraction,  that  its  intensity  alternates  with  relaxation, 
that  its  activity  is  recruited  by  repose.  All  this,  indeed,  -may  be 
consistent  witn  tlie  Galvanic  fluid,  provided  it  were  an  exciter  of 
the  nervous  energy  :  but  we  must  now  add,  that  a  nerve  or  a 
muscle  may  supply  the  place  of  a  metallic  arc ;  that  alternate 
nervous  and  muscular  substances  will  form  the  Voltaic  pile. 
Causes  which  lessen  or  destroy  the  nervous  power,  equally  af- 
fect the  Galvanic  influence ;  and  what  appears  to  exhaust  the 
electricity  of  die  system,  exhausts  in  the  same  degree  the  ner- 
Toua  energy  and  the  action  of  Galvanic  powers.  To  come 
nearer  to  tne  point,  the  electrical  fish  is  distinguished  by  organs 
resembling  in  structure  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  is  endowed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  nervous  power :  if  the  structure  be  de- 
stroyed, if  the  nerves  be  divided,  the  torpifying  efiect  is  lost : 
and  these  fishes  are  equally  Galvanic  and  electrical  —  qualities 
owing  to  the  numerous  nerves  sent  to  dieir  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic organs. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Galvahic  power  through  wateri  this 
fiuid  is  evidently  decomposed ;  but,  though  this  change'  may  fa<^ 
come  subordinately  useful  in  ^  animal  system,  it  seems  to 
have  no  share  in  the  principal  effects.  The  source  Qf  this  fiuid 
we  think  to  be  the  brain :  and  while  we  have  no  striking  in- 
stance of  a  gas  being,  in  any  case,  secreted,  we  know  that,  in 
many  of  the  secreted  fluids,  air  is  loosely  combined,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  electrical  may  be,  in  a  similar 
Tray,  combined  with  the  mucous  substance  with  which  the 
nerves  are  covered.  The  constant  appearance  of  what  is  styled 
the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  and  its  recurrence  even  in  the  gan- 
glion, and  in  those  nerves  whose  power  is  so  essential  as  to  be 
necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of  accidental  injuries,  confirm  this 
Idea. 

We  ^all,  in  another  number,  ccmsider  the  medical  efiects  of 
Galvanism,  and  notice  what  may  remain  of  its  general  history. 

(Ta  be  continued}. 


Art.  III. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  g^  Public 
Wealth,  and  into  tl>e  Meant  and  Caujei  ^  iti  Increase,  By  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  8vf>.  &i.  6d.  Boards,  Iiongman  ami 
Rees.     1804. 

KNOWLEDGE  may  be  di^ded  into  history  and  theory. 
It  consists  wholly  in  the  narration  of  facts,  or  in  the  inferences 
of  philosophy.  The  relation  of  phenomena,  or  observations, 
or  events,  is  a  science  of  things ;  the  statement  of  those  gene- 
n\  propositions  which  comprehend  or  classify  a  multitude 
ef  individual  esses,  is  a  science  of  words  j  and  the  latter  U  fw 
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Ae  more  imiHirtant,  and  the  more  difficult,  study.  The'  uict- 
^nts  of  the  past  are  insulated,  useless,  inapplicable  to  the  di- 
rection of  future  conduct,  until  they  are  classed  in  the  mind, 
reduced  under  general  heads,  and  thus  converted  into  characters, 
or  symbols,  for  expressing  laws  of  nature. 

Hence,  as  lord  Lauderdale  very  properly  observes  in  his  pre- 
face, language  must  be  deemed  tlie  principal  source  of  improve- 
ment in  man.  He  who  makes  a  careless  and  improper  use  of 
language,  often  produces  much  misconception,  and  lays  the 
Foundation  of  durable  errors ;  he  cannot  easily  record  hia  ex- 
perience with  fidehty ;  he  cannot  possibly  generalise  with  pre- 
cision, or  discover  ne^v  truth. 

Every  department  of  investigation  has  its  physics,  and  its 
metaphysics ;  its  experience  to  chronicle,  and  its  doctrine  to 
deduce.  It  is  usually  expedient,  that  a  division  of  labour  . 
shotild  bc'  resorted  to  ;  and  that  the  assemblage  of  information 
should  be  a  different  office  from  that  of  drawing  results.  To 
the  statistic  inquirer  belongs  the  collection  of  facts  concerning 
the  amount  and  <Ustribu(ion  of  the  wealth  of  nations  :  to  the 
political  philosopher,  the  detection  of  those  principles  which 
defiue  the  laws  of  its  accumulation,  circulation,  and  dispersion. 
To  this  last  topic  of  disquisition,  perhaps  the  most  important  - 
and  useful  which  can  engage  human  speculation,  lord  Lauder^ 
dale  has  devoted  his  inquiry.  He  proposes  a  new  definition  of 
the  synonyms  money,  ivealth,  and  riches :  he  imagines  that  the 
theoretic  error  of  the  mercantile  system  arises  from  not  distin- 
guishing between  money  and  -wealth  i  and  that  die  theoretic 
error  of  the  physiocratic  system  proceeds  from  not  distinguidw 
ing  between  vieaith  and  riches.  Money  is  the  practical  measure 
of  value;  wealth  the  collective  mass,  and  riches  the  appnv 
priate'masses,  of  things  having  value. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  value  :  it  is  plain  and  trite  as  an 
rfd  shilling.  Every  one  knows,  already,  that  value  depends  on 
the  relarion  between  supply  and  demand ;  that  wheat,  during 
sieges,  may  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  that  water  fetches 
a  price  in  cities  and  in  deserts.  There  is,  consequently,  no 
.  unobjectionable  measure  of  value :  silver,  labour,  corn,  all 
vary  in"  their  price  according  to  the  subsisting  relation  between 
the  supply  and  the  demand.  Yet  as  we  know  sufficiently  well 
what  o'clock  it  is,  either  by  the  sun-dial  or  the  watch,  although 
|>oth  vary  from  true  time  according  to  the  season  and  the  wea- 
ther ;  so,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  price  of  money  is  usual- 
ly a  sufficient  standard,  although  it  may  occasionally  require 
to  be  rectified,  by  ascertaining  how  much  food,  or  how  much 
labour,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  it  would  have  purchased. 

The  second  chapter  has  more  novelty.  It  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  does  not  consist  of  the  smn  of 
individual  properties.     The  argument  is  stated  tlius — 
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'  It  »■  however,  impotiible  to  subKribe  to  the  idea,  thit  dw 
Mim-total  of  individual  ncbes  forms  an  accuiate  statement  of  piibtic 
veahh.  Though  the  opinion  has  been  upivenally  prevalentt  it  muat 
te  deemed  falee  and  unfounded  by  every  man  who  considers  the  sub* 
ject,  after  having  formed,  and  familiarized  himself  to*  an  accurate-' 
and  distinct  opinion  of  the  nature  of  value. 

*  It  muiit,  then,  appear,  that  a  commodity  being  xneful  or  delight. 
hA  to  man,  cannot  ^one  give  it  value  ;  that  to  obtain  value,  or  to 
Ik  qualified  to  conetitute  a  portion  of  private  riches,  it  must  com> 
Uoe  with  that  quality,  the  circuarataice  of  existing  in  a  certwn  de- 
^lee  of  scarcity.  Yet  the  comntonsenset^msnkina  would  revolt  at 
9,  proposal  for  augmenting  the  wealth  of  a  natioBt  by  creating  k  scar. 
city  of  anv  commodity  generally  useful  aed  aecassairy  to  man.  For 
example,  let  ua  suppose  a  country  poBsessing  abundance  of  the  naces* 
saries  and  conveniencies  of  hfe,  and  univenially  accommodated  witb 
the  purest  streams  of  water  : — what  opinion  would  be  entertained  of 
the  understanding  of  a  man,  who,  as  the  means  of  increasing  the 
wealth  of  such  a  country,  should  propose  to  create  a  scarcity  oF 
water,  the  abundance  of  which  was  deservedly  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  incident  to  the  commuhity^  It  is  certain, 
-  however,  that  such  a  projector  would,  by  this  means,  succeed  in  titr 
creasing  the  mass  of  individual  riches ;  for  to  the  water,  which  wnohj 
still  retain  the  quality  of  being  useful  and  desirable,  he  would  add  the 
circumstance  of  existing  in  scarcity,  which  of  course  must  coafer 
upon  it  value  i  and,  when  it  once  obtained  value,  the  sane  circum* 
stances  that  fix  the  value  of  its  produce  for  a  certain  number  of  yearSf 
as  the  price  of  the  possession  of  land  which  produces  food^  would 

3ually  fix  the  value  of  the  produce  of  springB  for  a  certain  number 
years,  as  the  price  of  the  possession  of  that  which  produced  drink  j 
and  thus  the  individual  riches  of  the  country  would  be  increased,  in 
«  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  the  wells. 

*  But  further  to  illustrate  this  proposition)  that  the  wealth  of  the 
.nation,  and  the  mass  of  individuu  riches,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
every  respect  the  same,  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  it  poAi^  t« 
create  as  great  an  abundance  of  any  species  of  fiHMl  as  there  exists  of 
-  water  :  what  would  be  thought  of  the  advice  of  a  man,  who  should 
cautiously  recommend,  even  at  the  moment  of  the  pressure  of  scatw 
city,  to  beware  of  creating  this  boasted  abundance  ?  for,  however 
flattering  it  might  appear  as  a  remedy  for  the  immediate  evil,  it  would 
inevitably  diminiah  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Yet  ridiculous  as  this 
opinion  might  appear,  as  every  thing,  which  partakes  of  the  abunr 
Amce  of  water  or  air,  must  at  once  cease  to  possess  value  ;  it  follows 
that,  by  occasioning  such  an  abundance,  the  sum-total  of  individual 
riches  would  most  certainly  be  diminished,  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
total  value  of  that  species  of  food,  whose  value  would  by  this  meant 
be  destroyed. 

_  '  When  we  reflect  on  the  situation  of  this  country,  it  aj^Mara,  in* 
deed,  almost  self-evident,  that  the  sum-total  of  individual  nches  can- 
not be  considered   a4  aSurding  an   accurate   statement  of  publif 

'  At  present,  the  capital  of  the  national  debt  amounts  nearly  to 
five  hundred  millions.     We  have  seen,  and  kapw,  thai  war,  even  ia 
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ibit  coune  of  the  firtf  yau,  va.j  dnk  the  value  of  thu  capital  twenty 
fertat.i  ^aif.  is,  that-it  may  dimiiiish  the  ma»  of  indiTidual  fortuu* 
tMe  huodred  millions ;  and  thu*  impose  upou  say  maoi  who  made  vjf 
jhe  vcQanjt  qi  puUic  wealth  on  the  principle,  that  an  accurate  state, 
meat  of  it  was  to  be  derived  from  adding  together  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividual)  the  nece^eity  qf  saying,  that  one  hundred  milliong  of  our 
wealth  had  vanished. 

*  But  this  ii  not  all.  The  value  of  many  things  tiiks  at  the  iHBe 
fime>  In  the  value  of  land,  in  psticutar,  we  have  seen  a  connderabk 
dJKimution,  which  would  create  the  necessity  of  a  further  reductioii 
in  thit  statement  of  pi^c  wealth.  Yet  the  sorbce  of  the  naticwtl 
teiritory  retaains  tmaltered ;  the  hmdlord  receives  the  same  rant ;  tho 

1  ttockltMder  is  paid  the  same  interest  ]  and  there  is  do  one  thing,  oq 
v^ch  a  joati  can  lay  his  hand  as  an  article  of  national  wealth,  which 
does  not  iqipear  to  retain  the  same  qualities  that  rendered  it  either 
useful  or  desirable,  and  to  be  in  eveiy  respect  unaltered. 

*  It  setims,  therefore,  apparent,  that  an  increase  in  Uie  mass  of  in- 
dividual riches  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  national  wealth  j  that 
^t  is  Dossible  to  imagine  a  very  important  increaae  of  national  wedth* 
which  must  diminish  themassof  in£vidualriobe«|  and  that  the  prac* 
tiee  of  CDnRdeTing-  the  siun-total  of  im&vidual  riches,  as  calculated  to 
ieoavey  an  accurate  idea  of  national  wealth,  most  be  ngsnkd  u  tx* 

■     i-.tS. 


herA  Luvlerdate  ibea  proceeds  to  sulutitate  bis  own  defim* 
fio9  of  public  wealth  in  the  following  tenns.-^ 

'  Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  a  definition  of  public  wealthy 
which  conveys  a  different  idea  of  it  from  that  which  hag  been  gene- 
rijlly  received ;  and  it  is  therefore  aubmitted,  that  wealth  may  be  ao. 
icurately  defined, — to  ntuiit  of  all  that  man  dtiires,  ai  uiejiil  or  Jtlight- 
fid  to  bim. 

'  But  if  national  wealth  is  truly  and  rightly  defined,  to  coasitt  of 
all  that  man  desires  as  useful  and  delightful  to  him;  a*,  (from  the  ex* 
jJanation  that  has  been  already  given  of  the  nature  of  value,  or  of  the 
eircumitan^  that  entitle  any  thing  to  the  character  which  qualifief 
it  for  forming  a  portion  of  individual  riches),  we  know,  that  by  add* 
tug  the  circumstance  of  scarcity  to  the  qualities  which  make  any  com.- 
^odity  a  component  part  of  public  wealth,  we  should  give  it  value^ 
twd  thus  <{uahfy  it  to  form  a  portion  of  individual  riches,  it  follows, 
that  individual  richea  may  be  defined,  —  to  consist  »f  all  that  man  at- 
4irei  at  uieful  or  delightful  to  him  s   which  exiiti  in  a  digrce  of  teartitj? 

To  this  doctrine  we  cannot  aubscrihe.  Let  us  sufqwse,  with 
his  lordship,  that  the  BriUsh  atmosphere  were  suddenly  to  b»> 
come  as  powerful  a  solvent  of  water  as  the  atmosphere  irf  Africa; 
that  the  veils  and  streams,  and  cisterns  of  hoarded  rain,  coul4 
DO  hm^  afibrd  unremittingly  to  supply  this  increased  erapo^ 
ration;  that  die  water-mills  rested  m  empty  river-beds,  an4 
■il^canai-craft  stopped  in  dry  ditches ;   that  the  meadows  were 
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yellow  with  drought,  and  the  tonguM  of  men  parched  with' 
thirst.  The  proprietors  of  those  springs  and  aqueducts  which 
condnued  to  yield  a  desirable  supply  of  water,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  enriched  by  the  change :  the  fee-simple  <^  all  the  wells 
would  acquire  a  new  and  immense  value.  Why  would  this  be 
no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  Not,  as  lord  Lauder- 
dale supposes,  because  national  wealth  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
individual  properties ;  but  because  an  equivalent  or  more  than 
equivalent  value  would  he  annihilated  elsewhere.  Every  indi- 
vidual having  to  purchase  water,  or  to  fetch  it  from  afar,  would 
find  the  value  of  an  hour's  labour  per  day  struck  off  from  hiir 
income.  The  water-mills,  unable  to  rival  the  industry  even  of 
the  wind-mills,  and  still  less  of  the  steam-engines,  would  lose 
rank  in  the  competition,  and  obtain  no  grist;  their  capital  value 
would  consequently  sink  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  of  meadow^ 
and  canal-shares,  on  account  of  the  additional  expense  of  irriga- 
tion. The  sum  of  these  deducrions  from  one  set  of  private 
properties,  might  exceed  the  sum  of  the  additions  to  anodier  set 
of  private  properries:  in  this  case,  the  national  wealth  would  be 
diminished  by  the  change.  Again — ^the  cheapness  of  commodi- 
ties in  one  respect  raises  the  real  price  of  labour :  it  renders  the 
work  of  eight  hours  a  day  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all 
those  accompiodarions  which  previously  required  the  labour  of 
ten  hours  a  dayr  it  consequently  adds  to  the  daily  income  of 
every  labourer  the  value  of  two  hours'  work.  Hence  the  cheap- 
ness of  commodities  may  add  to  narional  wealth,  if  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  value  of  the  farms  producing  such' cheapened  com- 
modities be  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  incomes  of  the  industrious. 

TTie  third  chapter  treats  of  the  sources  of  wealdi.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale resolves  them  into  land,  labour,  and  capital.  This  spe- 
cification is  ru)t  exhaustive.  The  sea  is  a  vast  mine  of  wealdi : 
it  annually  yields  a  stock  of  salt,  of  fishes,  of  coral,  of  sponge,  of 
shells,  and  of  pearls.  The  national  debt  is  rather  a  negative  than 
a  positive  capital;  yet  it  supersedes  a  vast  labour  and  expenseof 
tax-gathering,  which,  but  for  such  a  representative  coinage,  must 
be  carried  on  by  ponderous,  voluminousj  and  personal  requisi- 
tions. 

Nature  and  labour,  or,  as  the  ancients  would  have  expressed~ 
it,,  matter  and  form,  are  the  elements  or  primary  sources  of 
ifrealth :  but  there  is  a  method  of  fixing  labour — of  hoarding,  con- 
solidating, and  preserving,  in  the  form  of  houses,  machinery, 
roads,  capital,  and  institutions,  a  substitute  for  much  human  in- 
dustry that  would  else  be  requisite — which  is  deficiently  expresl 
and  ill  defined  by  the  term  capital:  It  is  the  creation,  by  means 
of  labour,  of  a  permanent  source  of  supply  operating  in  tne  man- 
ner of  nature.   This  civil  enginery,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  a  coRtp' 
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-  raunity  where  the  social  arts  hare  made  a  ereat  progress,  proboi^ 
bly  exceeds,  in  productive  power,  either  the  nature  or  the  labour 
called  into  action. 

We  scarcely  differ  from  lord  Lauderdale  as  to  the  leading  po- 
«tions  of  this  chapter;  and  we  think  the  following  axiom  equally 
new  and  true,  that  capital  it '  alsru  tuefal  or  profitablt  to  mantind, 
from  its  supplanting  the  ntcessity  of  a  portion  of  labour.' — (See 
p.  203.) 

The  fourth  chapter  attempts  to  prove  the  strange  paradox, 
that  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  not  a  mean  of  increasm?  pub- 
lic wealtlu  Lord  Lauderdale  seems  to  forget,  that  the  indivi- 
dual who  accumulates,  «v^k  if  already  possessed  of  as  much  capital 
as  in  the  emitting  state  of  his  knov^ledge  he  can  use  Jar  the  purpose 
•f  supplanting  lahur,  vesta  that  capital  with  a  banker,  or  in  the 
funds,  or  on  mortgage,  or  on  bond;  so  that  it  passes  circnitously 
mto  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  all  the  capital  they  can  use 
^supplanting  labour.  Accumulation  therefore,  inallits-fornis, 
tends  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  object  of  this  chapter  seems  to  be,  to  prepare  a  diversion  of 
the  sinking  fund  from  the  purchase  of  capital  to  the  payment  of 
interest.  It  is  evident  that  the  sinking  fund  operates  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  like  the  ca^  at  the  Bank  on  bank-notes — it  renders 
.the  great  mass  of  stock  more  easily  and  instantaneously  con-, 
verdble  into  a  scdid  value.  But  if  there  were  no  daily  purcliasers, 
whose  wants  were  nearly  commensurate  with  the  amount  daily 
brought  to  market,  the  stocks  would  fluctuate  more,  and  would 
often  be  hawked  about  at  the  Dutch  auction  of  progressive  de- 
preciation, when  a  large  seller  came  into  the  Stock-exchange. 
The  purchases  of  the  cpmmissioners,  therefore,  serve  to  render 
circulable  ananlount  of  debt  which  would  ebe  be  found  a  cum- 
brous burden  in  the  money-market.  They  also  tend  to  raise  the 
price  of  stock,  and  thus  to  cheapen  loans  to  the  govenunent.  It 
is  wiser,  therefore,  in  the  state,  both  to  pay  and  to  borrow  as  it 
does,  than  it  would  be  to  borrow  less  and  not  pay  at  aU. 
Besides,  the  redemption  proceeds  rapidly,  vrhen  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  ca^tal,  and  when  money  obtains  a  high  interest ; 
but  it  proceeds  slowly,  when  there  isiittle  demand  for  capital, 
and  when  money  yields  a  low  interest.  All  this  is  as  it  should- 
be. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  df  the  means  of  augmenting  wealthy 
Of  this  chapter  the  most  remarkable  sections  are  those  which 
endeavour  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  (as  he  somewhat  equivocally  terms  it),  or  the  har- 
monious exertion  of  force,  is  the  great  cause  of  improvement  in 
the  productive  power  of  labour.  Lord  Lauderdale  is  for  ascri- 
bing to  machinery,  or  to  the  power  of  supplanting  and  perform- 
ing labour  by  capital,  what  Adam  Smith  ascribes  to  the  division 
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of  labour.  This  chapter  is  not  quite  connncla^y  argaed.}  toA 
jet  the  cotollary  is  probilbly  well  founded. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  acute  and  valuable  obserra* 
tions  on  the  effects  of  the  distribution  of  riches  upon  consump* 
tioa,  manufactures,  and  manners.  These  remarks  deserved  to 
Ibrtn  a  separate  chapter. 

The  Appendix  contains  curious  extracts,  chiefljrfrom  Frenck 
pamphlets,  which  elucidate  the  subjects  of  inquiry. 

Tbi.s  book  displays  ijiformation  and  reseafch,' much  readiness 
and  fluency  of  thought,  more  perspicuity  than  precision  of  style. 
The  subtility,  ramihcation,  and  ingenuity  of  the  positions  will  be 
ftdmired,  where  their  soundness  jnay  be  questioned :  and  tha 
continuation,  of  which  the  noble  author  gives  a  hope,  will  be 
expected  with  a  curiosity  commensurate  with  the  gratkwtc 
which  this  effort  has  inspired. 


AvT.tV.—Taylor's  Plate.  (Cotttinuedfrom  p.  133.J 

HAVING  noticed,  in  our  last  number,  Mr.  Taykn^s  the<Jo* 
peal  creed,  we  now  [uroceed  to  the  trMislation,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  from  the  pen  of  that  gemlemaA— be  being  ioa 
debted  to  Mr.  Sydenham  for  nine  dialogues  only*  and  to  Mr> 
West  for  a  tenth.  The  version  of  an  author  so  voluminous  aS 
Flato,  is  undoul^dly  an  undenting  of  no  common  magnitude  | 
and  to  execute  the  task  in  a  manner  worUiy  of  the  original,  re^ 

Siiires  the  utmost  patience,  and  the  most  unwearied  application, 
ut  if  we  also  consider  the  many  other  wot4ts  in  which  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  engaged,  and  recollect  that,  comparaiiTeiy 
tpeaking,  be  is  a.  ^ng  man,  the  difficulty  increases,  and  ^mo$t 
inclines  us  to  think  him  no  less  rapid  in  composition  than  tl>* 
poet  wKoj  as  Horace  telts  us. 


—In  hora  aaepe  ducenlos . 


.  versus  dictabat  staos  pede  i 


In  presenting  the  remaijis  of  antiquity  in  the  dfess  of  modem 
hnguages,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  translation  too  free  an4 
paraphrastic-  on  the  one  handj  or  too  literal,  and  therefore  for- 
mal, on  the  other :  elegance  cannot  atone  for  inaccuracy,  nof 
will  accuracy  itself  atone  for  extreme  inelegance.  Tlie  best 
method  of  avoiding  such  faults  is  to  imbibe  as  far  as  possible  the 
spirit  of  the  original;  to  consider  in  ^dlat  words  the  author  would 
have  conveyed  his  sentiments,  had  he  lived  in  our  own  days  } 
and  by  these  means  catch  the  manner  as  well  as  matter  of  die 
*riter.     Lcnginusj    in  his  admirable   treatise   on  the   Sub- 
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Kme  *,  recmmnends  this  canon  to  all  who  are  ambitious  of  excel- 
ling in  composition ;  he  directs  tbem  to  consider  how  Plato> 
Demosthenes,  orThucydides,  would  have  expressed  this  or  that! 
tho«ight :  and  surely  it  is  no  less  applicable  to  such  as  arff 
tnniUbng  the  recy  models  which  he  holds  up  for  imitation^ 
Mr.  Taylor  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  be  of  our  opinion  j  for,^ 
spealdnjr  of  his  translation,  he  says, 

*  If  it  had  been  made  with  an  eye  to  the  judgement  of  tbe  many^ 
it  would  have  been  neceisary  to  apologiK  for  ita  literal  exactnets. 
Had  I  been  anxious  to  gratify  false  fate,  I  should  doubtlesa  hiTc 
attended  less  to  the  preci»e  meaning  of  the  original ;  base  omitted 
almost  an  connective  particles  ^  have  divided  long  periods  into  a  num- 
ber of  short  ones  ;  and  branched  out  the  strong  and  deep  river  of 
Plato's  language,  into  smooth,  glidin?,  shallow,  and  feeble  atreamt. 
But  ai  the  present  vroA.  was  composed,  with  the  hope  indeed  of  be- 
nefiting tH,  but  with  an  eye  solely  to  the  criticisms  of  men  of  de- 
bated SOulSf  /  iavf  endea-aaurtJ  nol  to  last  a  loord  of  the  eriginal,  and' 
yet  have  attemUti  to  givr  lit  Iranslatioa  m  mach  elegance  at  ivch  vertat 
acearaej  cwi  he  ittppaied  capable  of  admitting.  I  have  aba  endeavovreJ 
taprtterve  the  manna-  at  well  at  matter  ef  mj  atthor;  being  fully  pert 
titMcd,  ihat  ma  tratulalion  deicrvet  appiautt  in  wbici  talk  are  not  or 
mtich  at  poiiiile  fnttrveti'     r.  cix. 

In  judging  Mr.  Taylor,  then,  by  the  rules  he  has  himself  laid 
down,  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  say,  that  his  work  is  very 
defective,  and  that  he  has  run  into  errors  nearly  allied  to  those 
wluch  he  has  censured  in  Dr.  Spens,  whose  translation  of  the 
■  Republic  he  pronounces  to  be,  '  in  the  more  abstruse  parts, 
•  inaccurate,'  and  *  to  abound  in  Scotticisms  that  offend  an  En- 
glish ear,  and  vulgarisms  which  are  no  less  disgraceful  to  the 
tJ^nslator  than  disgusting  to  the  reader.'  Of  the  justice,  indeed, 
Or  injustice,  of  the  judgement  passed  on  Dr.  Spens,  as  the  book' 
it  not  before  us,  we  have  not  the  means  to  determine  ;  but  we 
hare  abundant  reason  to  say  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  author,  and  that  his  transla- 
tion is  so  liteial  as  to  be  generally  uninteresting,  and  sometimes 
onintelti^le. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  have  expected  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  occurs  in  the  dialogue  teemed  £uthyde- 
mus,  thus  tnmstatedt  or  rather  travestied  ? — 

Sot.  Rhtvrtas  y,  tlKoy  v/Ji.  r,rtmy  yde  «ipi  xsu  rS  tripti  (jfwu»-  luoTe 

S^aie^v,  ^  iV  wropia  0iiKviiSijs'  tconvi'srwra,  yap  riyJlv,  xard  f^Xon 
tuiivst  ret  VporiiTui,  xnl  ehv  ha-tsivorret,  vdi  yuxaj  dyitm  vws.ir?is 
■T^  «viid''a'U7ois'^fva  u.eTe».     Long,  de  Sob.  cap.  14. 
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xXMUfi  £{  8x  sfo;  rf  ^*  ti;  t?  tlp<}.  tm^i-^tn^cu  ffoipiOTfia  Ssj,  xal 

mrri  t^s  ftiaj "  «ai  nipjuvty  kipoj  nrl  •imftTn,  ix.  3«Aamjf  i^iyiLi- 
Iff,  vSttirA,  Kol  ioKfir  KaraVHTAf UKori'  o;  tveiiav  airiv  f^^i  er'Euf, 
ix  re  RTi  dpiirrspi  ^eywv  xai  Jaxvioy,  We  'li^uiv  riy  aSfX^iiuf 
fimfiov  braui>J(raTo.     Plato,  torn.  i.  p.  297.  B.VI.  £d.  Steph, 

Wlio,  we  say,  could  have  expected  to  have  found  this  passage 
thus  translated  I 

'  You  Sj,  Socrates,  aaid  DionvBodonis,  and  are  not  willing  to  an- 
■wer. — It.  u  reasonable  that  I  shoutd,  s^d  I  j  for  I  ^un  in&rior  to 
dther  of  7011 — BO  that  there  is  abundant  necessity  that  I  should  fly 
from  two ;  for  I  am  much  more  imitcile  lion  Hcrculet,  who  wm  not 
mile  to  contend  with  the  hjdra  (a  iophiil,ti>bo  bj  her  tvuJom,  i/oBtieaJ 
af  lie  Jueeurte  mat  cut  ^  freiented  many  irutead  of  one),  and  ai  the 
tame  lime  wiib  the  crab  fa  certain  other  tophisi,  mho,  at  it  apbeari  to  me,, 
receidtj  drove  on  share  from  the  tea);  and  when  Herculet  had,  in  a  /imi- 
tar  mattaer,  tormented  the  crab,  by  tfeahing  to  and  biting  him  on  the  Ufi- 
hand-iide,  he  called  upon  lotaus,  the  son  of  his  brother,  to  assist 
him.'     VoLt.  p.  340. 

In  this  passage,  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  tortured  into  absolute 
nonsense,  Socrates  pleasantly  represents  the  hydra  and  crab  aS 
two  sophists,  widi  both  of  whom  Hercules  was  unable  to  can- 
tend  at  once ;  but  was  obliged  to  call  in  to  his  aid  lolaus,  his 
nephew.    It  should  therefore  have  been  translated  thus — 

'  For  I  am  much  inferior  to  Hercules,  who  was  not  able  to 
contend  with  the  hydra,  a  perfect  mistress  of  sophistry,  who  by 
her  skill,  when  one  head  of  the  argument  was  cut  oS,  sent  forth 
many  in  its  place,  and'  with  the  crab,  another  sophist,  lately 
arrived  from  abroad,  as  I  conjecture  :  so  when  the  latter  harassed 
Jiim  from  the  left  with  his  troublesome  addresses,  he  called 
upon  lolaus,  his  nephew,  to  assist  him.'  The  Si  aith  k>^irzi, 
is  dearly  the  crab,  not  Hercules.  So  again,  a  few  pages  aft- 
erwards, the  following  passage  occurs,  which  shows  Mr.  Tay- 
lor to  have  mistaken  his  author,  and  that,  too,  most  grossly. — ' 
Socrates,  in  relating  to  Crito  the  conversation  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  the  sophists  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodo-' 
nis,  is  made  to  say — 

•  Here  indeed,  Crito,  there  was  not  any  one  present  who  did  not, 
in  the  highest  de^ee,  praise  >rhat  was  aaid ;  and  the  men  were  almost 
leady  to  die  with  laughinj;,  applauding,  and  exulting.  For,  before 
this,  the  lover*  alone  of  Euthydemus  applauded  every  thing  that  was 
•aid  in  a  very  beautiful  manner )  but  here,  not  far  from  the  pillarj  in 
the  Lyceum,  they  applauded  the  men,  and  •were  delighted  with  what  they 
iMd.'    VoL  V.  r.  347. 

It  may  appear  ahnost  incredible  that  Mr.  Taylor  should  haTe 
converted  a  fine  hyperbole  into  what  has  little  or  no  meanine  s 


yet  such  is  the  £ict :  for  vAat  he  translates — *  not  far  from  tb^ 

SiSars  in  the  Lyoevun  they  applauded  the  men,'  &i;.  «ught  tb 
ave  been  translated — '  the  wry  piHars  in  ihe  Lycenra  were  sA- 
•  moat  ready  to  a|ipbudthetwQ  men,  and  to  eKpres&thdr  delist 
~-4rr£uix  Si,  ohiyH  xoj  sj  xieyif  it  it  riH  Auziiiu  eiipiSfTcb  t'  in't  ret* 
tcvipoh  Ksu  ^irhi<m»:     Plat.  torn.  I.   i>'.  S03.  JB.Ed.  S«^ 

To  give  a  siiffile  instance  more.— In  the  speech  of  Alcihiades, 
at  the  close  of  the  dialogue  tenned  The  Banquet^  a  circumsUiice 
is  recorded,  which  Mr,  Taylor  thus  represents — 

*  Further  still,  O  felbw  guests,  it  was  vocth  while  to  behold  8oi 
crates  when  our  army  fledlrom  Delium )  for  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  battle  among  the  cavalry,  but  SocrUes  among  the  foot.  The 
rankt,  tkerefare,  being  broken,  he  and  Lachea  retreated  ;  end  Im^et* 
inr  vfith  and  tew^  iht  troopt,  txhoried  ihem  to  Ittie  coaragt,  and  taij 
taat  I  would  M  aionden  toem*    VoL  iiL  p.  527. 

"En  riiiu*  w  iripci,  says  the  speaker,  cffisv  i,*  bsxftitrSat  1,iMfi.vii, 
tfft  axa  A^AiH  diviyuifEi  ri  irrfusratttSiv.  crvyiiy  yap  •Koiavytvifi.aaf 
tvTtM  iyyiv-,  o^of  ik  avka.  dyfyjepti  i*  kamSetrfitymv  riuv  atSfwritix 
Cure;  Tf  ctftA  xa)  Acl^hji.  xa)  iyw  itipfnyjffwiav,  ¥Jt\  'i^soYf  iuiu;  irafai- 
iu^^inuMi  rs  dursh  bitpihv,  naX  ihtynr  iri  iun  aTa^i'4'(ii  ivriti. 
Vol.iu.  e.221.  A. 

The  very  context  proves  that  it  was  not  the  troops  with 
whom  Alcibiades  met ;  that  it  was  not  the  troops  whom  he 
saw.  They  were  dispersed ;  the  ranks  were  not  merely  broken, 
but  the  soldiers  had  betaken  themselves  to  a  disorderly  flight 
{tntiSaii}iiyw  rwv  aApiitun).  Laches  and  Socrates  were  mt 
persons  whom  he  saw ;  Laches  and  Socrates  were  the  peTsoni 
whom  he  met  with ;  whom  he  exhorted  to  take  courage ;  whom 
he  promised  not  to  leave.  Not  a  syllable  is  said  of  his  fall- 
ing in  with  any  other  troops ;  and  the  language  precludes  aU 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  it  is  aur«|V  and  duru  in  the  dual,  not  auira^t 
and  d-jret.  But  Mr.  Taylor's  manner  of  rendering  the  passage 
manifestly  implies  the  contrary. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  dwell  at  present  upon  the 
many  mistakes  of  this  sort,  which  we  have  met  with  in  these 
volumes,  as  we  sh^l  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  hereafter  \ 
we  dioose  rather  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  such 
as  may  enable  them  b)  judge  of  the  general  style  of  the  tran^a- 
tion ;  which,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think,  would  hare  been 
more  agreeable  to  every  reader,  if  the  frequem  occurrence  of 
BfKhe%pmS\ons  ^anagozic,d!ametic,doxaJtic,ir{K>m  (ifIu){jia},&C. 
had  been  avoided.  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  true,  fumishss  us  with  % 
list  of  these  jingto-grac'ums  /  but  they  might,  we  think,  and 
should,  have  been  avoided. . 

The  first  specimen  with  which  we  shall  present  the  reader, 
is  taken  from  the  celebrated  dialogues,  entitled  Ths  Republic 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  July,  1804.  U 
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In  the  opening  of  that  work,  Socrates  is  repreienfed  aa  inqtii* 
ring  of  Cephalus,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  what  wai  his 
opinion  concerning  old  age  ?  The  old  man's  reply  to  this  in- 
terrogation Is  replete  with  the  justest  sentiments,  clothed  in  most 
beautiful  language.  The  foHowiHg  is  Mr.  Taylor's  translation, 
of  this  highly-fintshed  passage>  and  it  is  in  Ins  best  manner — 

•  I  voiild  gladly  leam  from  you,'  (says  Socrates)  *aa  youai^nov 
arrived  at  that  time  of  life  which  the  poett  call  the  threshold  of  old 
age,  what  your  opinion  of  it  is;  whether  you  consider  it  to  be  a 
grievous  part  of  life,  or  what  you  announce  it  to  be  ?  And  I  will 
lell  you,  Socrates,  said  he,  what  is  really  my  opinion  j  for  we  fre- 
quently meet  in  one  place  several  of  Us  who  are  of  the  same  age,  ob*- 
herring  the  old  proverb.  Most  of  us,  therefore,  when  assembled,  _ 
lament  their  State  when  they  feel  a  want  of  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
and  call  to  remembrance  the  deUghts  of  love,  of  drinking,  and  feast,- 
ing,  and  some  otheritkin  to  these  ;  and  they  express  indignation  as 
if  they  were  bereaved  of  some  mighty  things.  In  those  days,  tbcy 
say,  they  lived  welt,  but  now  they  do  not  liw  at  all ;  some  of  thMn, 
too,  bemoan  the  contempt  which  old  age  meets  with  from  thcit  ac» 
quaintance ;  and  on  that  account  also,  they  lament  old  age,  which  is 
to  them  the  cause  of  so  many  ills.  But  these  men,  Socrates,  seeni 
not  to  me  to  blame  the  real  cause ;  for,  if  this  were  the  cause,  I  should 
likewise  have  suffered  the  same  things  on  account  of  old  age;  ana 
all  others,  even  as  many  as  have  amved  at  tliese  years ;  whereas  I 
have  met  with  several  who  are  not  thus  affet^ed,  and  particularly  was 


:e  with  Sophocles  the  p6et,  when  he  was  asked  by  some  one,  Hov  , 
said  he,  Sophocles,  are  you  affected  towards  the  pleasures  uf  love  i  . 
Softly,  friend,  replied  he ;  most  gUdly  indeed  have  I  escaped  from 
these  pleasures,  as  from  some  furious  and  savage  master.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  speak  well  at  that  time,  and  no  less  so  now ;  for  certainly 
there  is  in  old  a^  abundance  of  peace  and  freedom  from  such  things  i 
for  when  the  appetites  cease  to  be  vehement,  and  arc  become  easy, 
what  Sophocles  said  certainly  happens  }  we  are  delivered  from  very 
many,  and  those  too  insane  niasters.  But  with  relation  to  these 
things,  and  those  hkewise  respecting  our  acquaintance,  there  is  one 
and  the  same  cause  :  which  is  not  old  age,  Socraes,  but  manners  : 
for  if  indeed  they  are  discrete  and  moderate,  even  old  age  is  but  mo- 
derately burthensome  :  if  not,  both  old  age,  Socrates,  and  youth  aro 
grievous  to  such.  Being  delighted  to  hear  him  say- these  things,  and 
wishing  bim  to  discourse  further,  I  urged  him,  dnd  s^,  I.  tliiok; 
CephJus,  the  multitude  will  not  agree  with  you  in  those  things  ; 
but  will  imagine  that  you  bear  old  age  easily  not  from  manners,  butr 
from  possessing  much  wealth ;  far  the  rich,  say  they,  have  many  con- 
nlationsi  You  say  true,  renhed  he  ;  and  there  is  something  in  what 
tbey  say,  but  not  so  much  as  they  imagiie.  liut  the  saying  of 
Themistocles  was  just,  who,  when  the  Seriphian  reviled  him,  and  said 
that  he  was  honoured  not  on  his  owa  account,  but  on  that  of  his 
Con&try,  replied,  that  neither  wodld^^self  have  been  teciowned  had 
he  been  a  £«ruhiaii ;  nor  would  he,  ^iad  he  been  an  Athenian^  The 
aatne  saying  isjhstly  applicable  to  those  who  are.  not  rich,  and  bear 
old  age  wiSi  UBefcsineg*  j  that  neitlttlFWould  the  worthy  maa,  wcm 
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Aft  pobr,  bear  old  age  quite  easily ;  nor  would  he  who  it  unwortliT', 
though  enriched,  ever  be  agreable  to  himself.'     Vol.  i.  r.  108. 

We  might  point  out  several  passages  in  the  above  extract, 
Mvhich  an  adherence  to  the  Greek  idiom  has  lendered  harsh  to 
an  English  ear ;  a  fault  which  might  have  been  avoided,  with- 
■  but  offering  the  smallest  violence  to  the  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
xvithout  departing  in  any  respect  from  literal  exactness. — But  it 
IS  Unnecessary  to  do  so ;  any  one  that  reads,  it  must  observe 
this. — We  proceed  therefore  to  make  a  few  more  quotations 
from  the  translation,  in  order  that  a  just  idea  of  its  merits  may 
he  farmed.  In  a  work  so  voluminous,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
choice,  or  to  sav  what  particular  parts  have  a  preferable  claim 
to  our  notice  :  DUt  we  think  that  the  following  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention, as  furnishing  a  very  enlarged,  and,  considering  the 
times  in  which  the  author  lived,  a  very  just  opinion  on  an  im- 
portant question  respecting  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
Speaking  of  the  nature  of  poetic  fables,  and  the  pattern  after 
which  they  ought  to  be  constructed,  he  says-^ 

*  God  is  always  to  be  represented  such  as  he  ia,  whether  one  re* 
present  him  in  epic,  in  song,  or  in  tragedy.  .  This  ought  to  be  done. 
Is  not  God  essentially  good !  and  ii  he  not  to  be  described  as  such  ? 
■—Without  doubt. — But  nothing  which  ia  good  is  hurtful,  is  it  ? — 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is.  Does  then  that  which  is  not 
hurtful  ever  do  hurt  ?— By  no  means.  Does  then  that  which  never 
does  any  hurt  do  any  eril  ?— Nor  this  neither.  And  what  d  >es  Mt 
rril  cannot  be  the  cause  of  evil,  how  can  it  i  But,  what !  G  'Od  it 
beneficial  1 — Ves.  It  is  then  the  cause  of  welfare  i — Yea.  Good 
therefore  is  not  the  cause  of  all  things,  but  the  cause  of  those  things 
which  are  in  a  right  state ;  but  ia  not  the  cause  of  those  things  whiA 
are  in  a  wrong. — Entirely  so,  said  hei  Neither  then  can  God,  said 
I,  since  he  ia  good,  be  the  cause  of  all  things  as  the  mdny  say ;  but 
he  is  the  cause  of  few  things' to  meti  :  but  of  mSny  things  he  is  not 
the  cause ;  for  our  good  things  are  much  fewer  than  our  evil :  and 
no  other  than  G<fd  is  the  cduse  of  our  good  things ;  but  of  our  evils 
we  must  not  make  God  the  cause,  bilt  seek  for  some  other.  You 
.  seem  to  me,  said  he,  to  speak  most  true.  We  must  not  then,  said 
J,  either  admit  Homer,  or  any  other  poet,  tietpaswog  so  foolishly 
with  reference  to  the  gods,  and  saying,  how 

<  Two  vessels  on  Jove'S  threshold  ever  stand. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 

.    The  man  whose  lot  Jove  niingles  out  of  both 
By  g«ad  and.  ill  alternately  is  nil'd. 
But  ne  whose  portion  is  unmingled  ill. 
O'er  sacred  earth  by  famine  dire  is  driv'n,' 

'  Nor  that  Jupiter  is  the  dispenser  of  our  good  and  evil.     Nor,  if 
■mr  one  say  that  the  violation  of  oaths  and  treaties  by  Fandarus  was 
effected  by  Miner*a  and  Jupiter,  shall  we  commend  it.      Nor  that 
U3       ' 
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disteauaa  anuHig  the  go^  voA  judgemmt  by  Themis  and  JopiftT. 
Not  Ttt  muat  we  aimer  the  fouth  to  hettr  v^t  .^idtyhu  sayi  ^ 

•  WhcnCTer  God  inclioet  to  raze 
A  home,  himwlf  contrives  a  cbum,' 

'  Biit  if  any  one  make  poetical  compojitions  in  which  are  these 
iambicB,  the  sufferinga  of  Niobe,  of  the  Pelopides,  or  the  Trojans,  ■ 
or  others  of  a  Uke  nature,  we  must  either  not  suffer  them  to  say  tliey 

-  ate  the  work*  of  God  ;  or  if  of  God  we  niust  find  that  reason  for 
them  which  we  now  require,  and  we  must  say  that  God  did  what 
■was  joit  and  good,  and  that  they  were  benefited  by  being  chastised ; 
but  we  mult  not  suffer  a  poet  to  say  that  they  are  miserable  who  are 
punished  ;  and  that  it  is  God  who  does  these  things.     But  if  they 

,  gay  that  die  -wicked,  as  being  miserable,  needed  correction ;  and  thM 
in  being  punished  they  were  pro6ted  by  God,  we  may  suffer  tl» 
assertion.'     Voh  i.  p.  222. 

Such  sentiir.eiits  as  these  ate  highly  worthy  of  the  philoso- 
pher Socrntes,  and  his  disciple  Plato.  Had  the  ideas  of  the 
latter  upon  subjects  of  the  first  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
man  been  equally  unexceptionable,  the  encominm  which  Mr. 
Taylor  has  passed  upon  the  Republic,  when  he  afHnns  it  to  b& 
•  a  polity  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;'  Mid  asserts  that  '  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  eteatest  and  most  beneficial  efforts  oi 
the  human  intelleet,  that  iai  appeared,  or  ever  luUiappear  in  any 
of  the  infinitc^riods  of  time,'  might  have  passed  as  innocent, 
tiiough  greatly  overcharged.  We  should  have  considered  it  aft 
»  paiwgyric,  that  might  claim  a  relationship  to  some  modern 
conrtpoajtions,  in  which  much  more  is  said  than  is  really  meant  j 
and  which,  in  pronouncing  their  heroes  the  wisest  and  best  of 
,  men,  only  signify  that  they  possess  some  wisdom,  and  are  not 
destitute  of  every  virtue.  But  the  Republic,  in  sooie  of  its 
essential  parts,  is  founded  on  principles  so  horrid ;  and  Mt. 
Taylor  seems  so  much  in  earnest  in  all  the  compIiniet)ts  he 
pays  to  PJato,  that  we  cannot  pass  bythe  paragraphs  m  which 
they  are  contained,  without  expressing  our  pity,  and  declaring 
our  detestation  of  them.  Could  the  theory  of  the  author  be 
reduced  to  practice,  it  must  lead  to  the  worst  actions  of  the 
most  unenHghtened  times  ;  and,  instead  of  proving  '  the  heft 
and  most  beneficial  eftbrt  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be 
produced  by  the  human  intellect '  (we  did  not  know  before  that 
Mr,  Taylor  was  s  prophet),  it  would  be  an  abundant. source  of  ■ 
cruelty,  and  a  never-failing  cause  of  guilt.  The  exposure  of 
infants,  die  abolition  of  the  rites  of  marriage,  die  destruction  of 
all  parental  and  filial  affection ;  we  did  not  expect  an  approba- 
.  tioo  ef  such  a  scheme  even  from  the  translator :  and  although 
tiie  disciples  of  the  modem  school  of  philosophicak  infidelilj' 
niieht  approve  some  parts  of  it  s  yet  even  they  would  start  bati 
with  horror  from  the  muidet  of  uno&etiding  innocence,  pro^ 
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•oeed  on  ^e  principle  of  expediency — that  of  pTeTenting  wa 
Hicrease  in  population  !  However  the  custom  of  a  neigh^ur- 
ing  commonwealth  might  have  reconciled  it  to  Plato's  ideas  of 
propriety,  the  proposal  adds  not  to  our  opinion  of  his  judgement 
or  humanity-  If  a  superstructure,  founded  on  such  a  basis,  be 
'  the  greatest  effort  of  the  human  mind,'  we  thank  God  for  that 
Kiferior  degree  of  InteUect,  which  is  aKke  incapable  of  aibniiing 
or  recomm^iding  it. 

'  It  appears '  (saya  Platol  '  that  our  rulers  are  obliged  to  ute 
much  fiction  and  deceit  for  tfie  advantage  of  the  ffovemrf  j  and  we 
said  somewhere,  that  all  these  things  were  usefuTia  the  way  of  me- 
dicines— and  rightly  said  he.  This  piece  of  right  now  seems  not  to 
be  moat  inconsiderable  in  marriBges,  and  the  propagation  of  children. 
How  now  i  It  is  proper,  «aid  I,  from  what  we  liave  acknowledged, 
that  the  ied  men  emirace.  For  the  most  putt  the  iai  •aioam  ;  and  tiw 
mait  dfpraved  men,  on  th^  contraiy,  the  mait  depraved  luoaen ;  and  ' 
the  offipr'm^  of  the  former  u  to  be  eaveattd,  ini  not  ibat  of  the  laltrr,  if 
jou  deBire  to  have  the  flock  of  the  most  perfect  kind ;  and  this  must 
be  performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  all  but  the 
govemorB  themselves,  if  you  would  have  the  whole  herd  of  the  g<tar- 
dians  to  be  as  free  from  sedition  as  posmble.'     Vol.  i.  r.  298> 

Kat  riSv  fi-h  viiwy'iya.ffiptty,  twv  il  ^if  is  the  orig^nid  of  ttu3 
monstrous  sentiment ;  a  sentiment  on  which  Plato  seam  to 
dwell  Mrith  [deasure ;  for  withih  the  space  of  two  p^ges  it  oc- 
curs again,  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  that  Mb  and  promis- 
cuous intercourse  which  he  allows  to  the  sexes. 

'  *'  I  imagine,  that  ndwn  the  women  and  mCn  exceed  the  age  of  ge- 
nenting,  we' shall  permit  the  men  to  cohabit  with  any  <>vMun  uey 
incRnt  (^  a.v  iSiAuurt),  bendes  their  daughter  and  mother,  aad  those 
who  are  chOdreo  of  their  dauighters  ;  or  those  -upwards  from  their 
mother :  and  *a  likewise  the  women  to  embrace  any  but  a  son  wA 
father,  and  Uie  children  of  these,  either  downwards  or  upwards :  att 
this  liberty  we  will  allow  them,  after  we  have  eniouied  them  to  «t- 
tend  carefully  in  the  first  place,  if  a^  tkii^  sbovld  he  eeneavtd,  net  la 
bring  it  into  tight  i  but  if,  by  any  Mcidatt,  it  th^uld  h»  brought  farlh,ia 
exfoie  It  at  a  creature  f«r  •uibieh  bo  froviilon  it  modi'     Vol.  i.   p.  S00> 

,  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that,  '  with  any  women  they 
incline^  instead  of  they  *  choose^  is  itot  allowable  ;  but  we  miut 
say  Mr.  Taylor  is  less  attentive  to  his  expressions  than  he  ought 
to  have  been.  The  opening  of  the  following  passage,  which 
we  produce  as  a  further  proof  (if  further  proof  be  wanted) 
of  the  free  intercourse  that  FUto  allows  to  the  two  sexes,  wiH 
show  this.  "  , 

■  *  We  do  not  here,  said  I,  good  Adim^tus,  as  one  may  imaginea 
enjoin  them  many  and  great  matters,  but  such  as  are  all  trifling,  if  they 
take  care  c^  one  gi^d  ptmiC,  as  the  saying  is,  or  rather  that  which 
is  so&ient  in  plue  of  the  grand.    What  i*  tha(  i  Hud  W.    Educv 
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^oa,  nid  I,'  and  nurture  ;  for  if,  bring  well  «dueafcdt  tlMj  bcccnt 
tanpente  men^  they  will  euily  lee  through  all  thete  thiagi,  and  iucl$ 
other  things  u.we  omit  at  preKnt,  reftpecting  women,  nurnagett  and 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  for  thuc  ihingt  omht  alt,  accordi 
ing  to  tiie  proverb,  to  he  ehtikei-y  eommon  among  fneqds.'  Vol.  i. 
r.265. 

Hkis  requires  no  comment :  it  speaks  for  itself ;  and  it  de- 
monstrates, beyond  all  contradiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Rqiublic  is  er{!i;ted.  We  shall  quit  this  sub- 
ject, after  producing  one  passage  more,  la  which  the  extinction 
of  all  filial  and  parental  affection  is  enjoined,  9s  necessary  to  the 
yell-being  of  this  form  of  polity.  If  any  man  can  seriously 
believe  a  system,  which  is  erected  on  such  unnatural  principles,  , 
to  bp  *  the  greatest  effort  of  the  human  mind,'  we  envy  him 
not :  the  tauniness  of  his  utidtrstan£ng  must  be  equal  to  the 
geodness  of  his  hfart. 

'  And  those  of  the  youth  who  distinguish  themteliei,  whether  ii^ 
war  or  any  where  else,  qught  to  have  rewards  and  prizes  given  them, 
and  the  moat  ample  liberty  of  embracing  women,  that  M,  under,  this 
pretext  likewise,  the  greatest  Dumber  of  children  may  be  generated 
of  such  persons.  Right.  And  shall  the  children  always  as  they  are 
bom  be  received  by  magistrates  appointed  for  these  purposes,  whe- 
ther men,  or  women,  or  both  !  for  the  magistracies  are  in  common 
to  women  ax  to  men.  They  are  ao.  And  when  they  receive  the 
children  of  worthy  persons,  they  will  carry  them,  I  imagine,  to  the 
nursery,  to  certain  nurses  dwelling  apart  ip  a  cert^  place  of  the  city. 
But  the  children  of  the  more  depraved,  and  such  others  as  are  any 
way  lame,  they  will  hide  in  snme  secret  and  obscure  place,  as  is  pro- 
per. If  they  want,  said  he,  the  race  of  guardians  to  be  pure.  And 
shaU  not  these  take  care  likewise  of  their  nursing,  in  bringing  to  the 
nursery  the  mothers  when  their  breasts  are  full,  pratliting  every  artt 
Aat  na  one  ino'o)  her  own  eUId,  and  in  providing  others  who  have 
milk,  if  these  shall  prove  insufficient  ?  And  they  shall  likewise  take 
care  of  these  nurses  that  they  suckle  a  competent  time  ;  and  they^ 
ahall  appoiiit  the  nurses  and  keepers  to  be  wakeful,  and  to  take  every 
other  necessary  toil.'    Vol,  i.  p.  299. 

The  last  sentence,  by  the  way,  is  falsely  translated ;  it  ou^ht 
to  have  been — ^*And  they  shall  likewise  take  care  that  these  give 
suck  for  a  sufficient  time  \  but  to  watch  over  the  cliildren,  and 
every  otlier  labour,  they  shall  assign  to  the  nurses.'  The  original 
is,  'OuxaV  xal  rpe^ris  Sroi  fir»/i«Ji-^»-ow«i,  raj  re  ftr/rifai  Ivirw  rr,K',-» 
(Evowif  Sra.*  avapYiae'i,  ttiiray  fujyav^c  pijvayaifwvoi.  tfaif  fU|Seo.i* 
TO  OMTT'if  iiv^7T,rcu,  Kil  £xXa;  yaXa  ivtiv^n-S  hviipttfi^fss  («»  /*^ 
aurot  odxvai  arri.  Ka\  A'TT'HN  TOTTilN  sirifieX^ffowai,  Srois 
y-ETjiiiv  ^Bviv  Si;Xar£o*r(w.  ay^JtiTviaj  (iE  xai  rJi"  a^Xoi'  itiviv 
rtrietl;  te,  kai  rf^aipSii  irapaJuwHiri.  Here  As  clearly  shows  the 
■TMftt  tod  mieu  to  be  distinct  firom  those  who  are  designated  by 
aurwv  rirutr,  and  who  are  undoubtedly  «i  yaXa,  kyircu.  This 
every  school-boy  knows,— though  the  translator  of  Plato,  and  of 
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-a  boat  lA  other  writers,  is  ignorant  of  it.  Indeed  we  are  attoniah- 
ed  to  find  a  man,  who  has  caHed  in  question  the  talents  ef  die 
whole  world,  and  who  pretends  to  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Grecian  literature,  committing  .mistakes  so  ghring.  Surpnied, 
did  we  say  ?  let  ua  correct  the  eipression :  let  us  rather  sav  let 
surprised ;  for  modesty  and  merit'  are  generally  compsunotu. 
Take  another  instance  <rf  Mr.  Taylor's  acnracj — 

'  Phyuciani  would  become  ntQit  espett  if,  begintuaj  from  their 
infancy,  they  would  in  learning  the  art  be  conversant  with  'the 
greateet  number  of  bodies,  and  tncK  the  moK  sickly  ;  and  laboured 
themselrei  under  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  by  natural  centtitutioa 
■vrtti  not  quite  healthful ;  for  it  is  not  by  the  body,  I  inianoe,  that 
they  cuie  the  body,  else  their  own  bodies  cOuld  at  no  tune  be  tA- 
mitted  to  be  of  an  ill  comtitution,  but  by  the  soul  i  which,  whilst  it 
is  of  an  ill  constitution,  i*  not  capable  to  per&rm  any  cure.  Biste, 
said  he.  But  the }itdgt,  frimd,  govemi  the  iiml  iy  dn  tmd  s  viHtOt  ^ 
fram  ki  childhood  it  iat  beat  coaled  viilh  dtfravtd  miilr,  bat  Uem  mw- 
vertaaHoith  thtm,  and  hat  itulf  dame  aU  mantur  of  evU,  {it^'u  tut  ablf 
to  come  But  from  amomg  them,  to  Qt  ofcvtUelj  to  jw^  ij  ittelfof  ae 
evils  of  otbert.'    Vol  If.  851.  .  ; 

The  paragraph  which  we  have  printed  in  italics,  is  intended  for  a 
traoalation  oi  the  foUowing  wards— Awan^  Ji  yt,  cu  ifi\e,  ijwp^ 

TuH  oYLiXrfKH'izi,  HM  niyra.  iii)i.ifii.a.v%  lun-jy  .rlMilw/iftv  fu^(Xi)A- 
v^ivM,  Mtvi  ^ixi  a,(p'  eoinji  TiK(taupsfieu  to,  ruf  itJ^y  aSu.r^r%. 
That  is,  *  But  the  judge,  myfriend,  governs  the  soul  by  means 
<jS  the  SDui ;  which  must  not  be  brought  up  from  its  infancy 
among  depraved  souls,  associate  with  them,  and  practise  every 
sort  of  iniquity,  that  itom  its  own  habits  it  may  judge  with  ac- 
curacy of  Uie  vices  of  other  men.'  Had  Plato  intended  to  ex- 
press the  sentiment,  which  his  translator  fathers  upon  himj  he 
would  have  used  the  participles  ■n^pa.fi.^fr^  and  liiu^^KVi^i 
add  to  which  that  fu£E^;^SEvai  means  not  ta  came  ouf,  but 
to  pass  through.  The  sentence,  moreover,  is  not  only.iaJacJy 
tranbiated  \  it  is  rendered  ungrunmatical  also  by  the  insertkiQ 
of  the  word  it,  which  we  have  Inclosed  within  brackets  i.  t^x  d* 
we  consider  *  capable  to  perform '  as  strictly  proper.  We  wiU 
further  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Taylor,  that  such  phrases  a^ 
'  But  tvhen  still  persisting  he  Joes  not  desist,  hut  inchaits  his  softt, 
afier  this  it  melts  and  diis^vet  him,  till  it  liqueRes  his  anger ^  fp,  254) 
are  absolute  nonsense  :  we  must  also  tell  him  '  that  a  hatidtomi 
plough,  'and  to  lie  handsomely^  are  very  bald  translations  pf  the 
original.  ll^a.)M,  and  xa^ui;,  we  know  were  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  express  any  thing  that  was  done  .in  a  fit  and  becoming 
manner ;  but  the  vrords  handsome  and  handsomely,  beautiful  and 
heautifullj,  are  not  used  in  so  extensive  a  sense.  He  may  con- 
sider this  as  below  his  notice.  But  we  still  eateem  custom  as 
the  '  /m  rf  norma  hquendi  >'  atid  3r«  not  induced  to  alter  our  opi-> 
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which  we  have  met  with  in  this  work. 

Amidst  BO  much  error,  and  »o  many  mistakes,  the  translator 
.Irould  have  acted  prudoitly,  had  he  shown  less  arrogance  and 
conceit.  It  would  haTC  been  wise  in  him  to  have  spoken  more 
hamUy  <A  himsrif,  and  more  candidly  of  tboae  who  have  Ist- 
boured  in  the  same -field.  -We  are  induced  to  make  this  obser- 
vation, in  consequence  of  the  very  curio\iS|  and,  as  Mr.Taylor 
esteems  it,  we  suppose,  very  edifying  note,  which  occurs  at 
p.  390  jaf  the  first  volume.    In  this,  after  attempting  to  explain  a 

Sassage  which  bids  defiance  to  explanation,  ne  adds  : — '  Onf 
,  lassey,  who  piJiliahed  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  Rcpub- 
iic  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1713,  obseryes,  respecting  this 
most  obscure  passage,  that  what  FlaCo  distinctly  means  by  itt 
he  neither  knows  noi  qurei ;  since  it  appears  to  htm,  dist  what 
afibrds  BO  much  diificulty  is  but  of  httle  weight.  Thist  wa- 
■Jiraies  Mr.  Taylor, '  is  in  the  true  ipirit  of  a  vfrial  critic  *,'  With- 
out pretending  to  determine  in  what  spirit  Mas9ej^w^ote  this, 
the  spirit  that  dictated  the  observation  we  pronounce  evident 
enough.  For  our  own  part,  we  confess  ourselves  better  pleased 
mdi  die  Btan  who  candidly  owns  his  isnorance,  than  with  a 
.pufled  uf  and  vain-gloTious  critic,  who  nrtt  fatigues  his  reader 
.with  pr^x  observations,-  whic^  it  requires  the  acuteness  of  an 
-^Edipus  to  understand,  and  at  last  speaks  the  truth,  and  says 
1m  knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  But  we  have  dwelt  sui- 
Saetaij  long  upon  the  Republic  :  we  shall  say  no  more,  tbere- 
ffwe,  upon  this  part  of  the  performance,  except  that  Mr.  Taylor 
lias  inserted  a  very  long  apology  for  the  faUes  of  Hraner ;  ex- 
-plaining  them  in  me  same  way  that  he  has  ekplained  the  sixth 
iMok  ofVirgit^  in  his  curious  disserUtion  on  the  Eleu^nian  and 
Saochic  mysteries ;  an  account  of  which  wilt  be  found  in  our 
Review  for  March,  1795. 

■  In  a  work  so  extensive  as  that  under  our  present  considera- 
~  tion,  we  find  ourselves,  as  we  before  said,  perplexed  in  making 
B  quotation  whkh  may  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  talents  of  the  , 
tiansfotor,  end  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  suit  the  limiu  of 
ow  work.    The  Crito,  however,  being  familiar  to  every  man 

*  ^he  pastage  wa  allude  to  itandi  thiu  in  Mr-  Taylor's  Iranslalion : 
'  But  tn*  poiod  to  that  wtkich  »  divinclj  Rtnerated,  is  that  irbkb  the  per- 
tttt  nuaber  ctaaprebtnd* ;  and  to  that  which  is  generated  by  man,  that  in 
which  (he  augaCDtatiani  nirpaaung  and  nirpaued,  when  thty  ihall  have  re- 
cdved  three  reititutions  tnd  (our  boundario  of  thin^  Buimilatipg  and  disdnu- 
hlnig,  increuiiig  and  decres^g,  diall  render  all  thin^  corrupoadent  and  tU 
fable;  of  which  the  BMuitertiao  progoiy,  when  cenjoined  with  the  pentad, 
and  ihrici  increased,  afiOrdj  two  hajmooiea.  One  uf  these,  the  «i]uaUy  equal, 
an  hundred  lime*  an  hundred  ;  but  the  other,  of  equal  length, indeed,  but  mere 
vbloeg;,  b  of  an  hundred  numberi  from  effable  diavieteri  of  pentadi,  each  being 
4t6aHtt  by  iiBit7,a»d  from  two  numbcta  that  we  IneAible ;  aad  from  an  hun- 
dred cubei  of  the  trod.  But  (he  whole  gptometric  number  oi  cbii  kind  ii  the 
author  of  bener  and  wotk  generatian&,' 
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.who  h^s  iny  acquuntaoce  witb  the  writings  of  PlatOt  3ni  «:t. 
hibituig,  at  the  same  tune,  a  very  dignified  picture  of  tlie  coo- 
denmed  philoGopher,  seems  to  ctaun  our  notice.  Without 
further  prrfacej  theiefore)  w»  shall  present  to  our  readers  an 
enmct  tnxa  that  part  of  the  dialogue  which  repreeents  Crito 
as  urring  h»  admired  and  venerable  master  to  use  the  meanf 
contrived  for  his  escape. 

*  Crtfa.  O  bletsed  Socrates;  be  now  persuaded  by  me,  and  tare 
younelf.  For  if  you  die,  not  one  calamity  only  will  befafl  me  j  but 
exduaively  of  being  deprived  of  you,  an  associate  so  necessary  as  I 
have  not  round  any  other  to  be,  tiiose,  who  do  not  well  know  me  and 
you,  will  think  that  I  might  ha»e  saved  you  if  I  had  been  willing  to 
spend  my  money ; '  but  that  I  neglected  to  do  so.  Though  what  can 
be  more  base  than  auch  an  opinion,  by  which  I  should  appear  to 
wJue  riches  more  than  my  frici«Js  J  for  the  multitude  will  not  be  per- 
suaded that  you  were  unwilling  to  depart  hence,  though  we  endea> 
Toured  to  effect  your  escape, 

'  Sec.  But  why,  O  bkised  Crito,  should  we  so  much  respect  the 
Opinion  of  the  multitude  ?  For  the  most  worthy  men,  whose  opinicHi 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded,  wiU  think  these  things  to  have  been  so 
transacted  as  they  were. 

*  Crilo.  Nevertheless  you  see,  Socrates,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  For  the  present  circum- 
stance now  evinces  that  the  mutthude  can  effect  not  the  smallest  of 
evils,  bnt  nearly  the  greatest,  if  any  one  is  calumniated  by  theoi. 

*  Sac.  I  wish,  O  Crito,  that  the  multitude  could  effect  the  great. 
est  evils  ;  that  they  might  also  accomplish  the  greatest  eood.     For 
thro  it  would  be  well ;  but  now  they  can  do  neither  of  these.     For   ' 
they  ean  neither  make  a  man  wise  nor  destitute  of  wisdom  j  but  they 
do  whatever  casually  takes  place. 

'  Criio.  Let  these  things  be  so.  But  answer  me,  Sociates, 
whether  your  concern  for  me,  and  the  rest  of  your  associates,  pre- 
vents you  from  escaping  hence,  kat  we  should  be  molested  by  calum- 
iiiatoiB,  as  having  fraudulently  taken  you  from  hence  ;  and  be  forced 
either  to  Iok  alTour  property,  or  a  oreat  snm  of  money ;  or  to  suffer 
something  else  besides  this  i  For,  it  you  fear  any  such  thing,  bid 
farewell  to  it.  For  tvi  thall  hejiut  m  ttmitigjaujroia  ihu  dangtr,  and, 
if  it  inerc  rrguisrtr,  from  one  greater  tbaa  ib'u.  But  be  persuaded  by 
me,  and  do  not  act  otherwise. 

'  Soc.  I  pay  attention  to  these  things,  Crito  j  and  also  to  many 
others. 

'  Crito.  Do  not,  therefore,  dread  these  things.  For  those  who 
have  agreed  to  save  you,  and  to  take  you  hence,  demand  no  great 
sum  for  this  purpose.  And  in  the  next  place,  do  you  not  see  how 
poor  your  calumniators  are,  and,  on  this  account,  your  hberty  may 
be  purchased  at  a  small  expence  ?  My  property  too,  which  I  tbiBfe 
is  BuiScient,  is  at  your  service.  And  if,  out  of  regard  to  me, 
you  do  not  think  fit  to  accept  my  offer,  these  guests,  here,  Vn 
readily  disposed  to  pay  what  may  be  necessarv.  One,  also,  among 
them,  Simmiaa  the  Theban,  has  brought  with  him  a  sum  of  mOney 
sofficieDt  for  this  purpose.    Cebcs,  too,  and  very  many  others,  are 
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mif  to  do  tbe  nme  :  m  tint,  n  I  laid,  iwitbtT  feanng'  thne  thiogs 
ibindd  you  heatate  to  mtc  jonnElf,  nor  aliould  you  bc'tniuUcd  on 
laving  the  dty  (u  in  court  you  (aid  yon  sbonld),  froiA  not  kaam- 
iag  how  to  caadiKt  younel&  For  in  many  othn  plxxf,  wttnerrr 
you  may  go,  you  nill  be  beloved.  Aai  if  you  are  dispoied  to  go 
to  TheiE^y,  you  will  tbere  6nd  my  gttetts,  who  wiH  pay  you  every 
sttmtion,  and  will  render  your  abode  there  &o  securCi  that  no  one  in 
Thetsaly  will  molut  you.  Besides  this,  Socrates,  neither  do  you 
appew  to  me  to  attct^t  a  juit  thing,  in  betraying  when  yon  might 
ttn  yourtelf ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  promote  \pe  earnest  wish  o£ 
yonr  eDenu«i  who  strive  to  destroy  you.  To  thi«  I  may  {Jso  add* 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  betray  your  own.  childrEii,  whom  it  »  in- 
ctunbent  on  you  to  maintain  and  educate  ;  and  as'far  as  pertains  to 
you,  leave  them  to  the  guidance  of  chance  ;  though  it  is  likdy  that 
■uch  tilings  will  happen  to  them  as  orphans  ore  wont  to  espeiience,  ~ 
Howe«r,  either  it  is  not  proper  to  beget  children,  or  it  it  requiate 
to  labour  in  teario?  and  instructing  them  when  begqtten.  But  you 
appear  to  me  to  nave  chosen  the  more  indolent  mode  oT  conduct  ; 
tnoa^  it  is  proper  that  you  should  choose  such  th-ngs  as  a  good  and 
brave  man  would  adopt,  especiaBy.  as  you  profess  to  have  made  vir-t 
tue  the  object  of  your  attention  through  the  whole  of  life.  I  am, 
therefore,  ashamed  both  for  you,  and  those  ^miliars,  who  are  our 
usociates  as  well  aa  yours,  lest  the  whole  affair  concerning  you, 
^ou]d  appear  to  have  been  accompliihed  through  a  gcrtaiu  cowaraKe. 
and  •wiB  M  eoniuleml  ai  so  manf  ritSciiIaiu  circamslaaeet  wbici  tBi^l>t 
havt  been  avoided,  if  v>i  bad  rxcrud  auriehitt  evctitn  a  trijtiwi  degree^ 
See,  therefore,  O  Socrates,  whether  these  thingi,,  besides  bemg  evil, 
will  not  also  be  disgraceful  both  to  you  and  to  us.  Advise  then  with 
yourself  quickly,  though  indeed  there  is  no  time  for  consultation  ; 
for  on  the  foUon-ing  night  all  this  must  be  done.  But  if  we  delay, 
hwill  be  impossible  to  effect  your  escape,  ^y  all  means,  therefore^ 
be  persuadea  by  me,   Socrates,  and  do  not  in  any  respect  other- 

'  Soc.  My  dear  Crito,  your  alacrity  is  very  commendable  if  it  is 
attended  with  a  certain  rectitude;  but  if  not,  by  how  much  the  great- 
er it  is,  by  so  much  it  is  the  more  blamahle.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  these  things  ought  to  be  done  or  not.  For  1  am  a 
man  of  that  kind,  not  only  now  but  always,  who  acts  iq  obedience 
to  that  reason  which  appears  to  me  on  mature  dehberatioa  to  be 
best.  And  the  reasons  which  I  have  formerly  adopted  I  am  not 
now  able  to  reject  in  my  present  fortune,  but  they  nearly  appear  to 
me  to  be  simifer ;  and  1  venerate  and  honour  the  same  principles  B& 
formerly ;  so  that  unless  we  have  any  thing  better  to  advance  at  pre- 
sent than  these,  be  vi-ell  assured  that  I  shall  not  comply  with  your 
rerjuest,  not  though  the'multitude  should  endeavour  to  terrify  us 
like  children,  by  threatening  more  Irands,  and  deaths,  and  ablations 
ofproperty.'    VoLiv.  ?.2ai. 

With  the  result  of  this  deliberation  every  one  is  acquainted. 

Neither  the  entreaties  of  "his  friends,  nor  the  love, of  his  family, 
■could  shake  his  firmness.  The  persons  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  interpreutioa  of  th?  law,  .bad  judged  him  .worthy  of 
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denk :  to  tbe'iT  deduon  he  deemed  it  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  submit.  The  gemence,  indefd,  was  cruel  and 
iniquitous  *,  but  baring  been  pronounced  by  constitutional  ai^ 
thority,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  controvert  it. 
He  may  with  justice,  therefore,  be  called  a  martyr  to  good  Ot- 
der  and  good  government,  dying,  as  he  did,  to  maintain  the 
one,  and  lupport  the  other.  We  observe,  by  th?  way,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  hai  made  a  few  mistakes  in  bis  translation  of  the 
-above;  which,. had  instances  of  the  sort  been  less  frequent, 
woold  have  excit;.'d  no  inconsiderable  surprise.  Such  a  sentU 
ment  as  '  we  shall  be  just  in  saving  you  from  thia  danger,  and 
if  it  were  requisite  from  one  greater  dun  this,'  we  were  asto- 
nished to  meet  with. — It  could  require  no  arguments  to  con?, 
vince  any  man  in  his  senses,  that  if  it  was  just  to  save  him  from 
breaking  his  finger,  it  would  be  just  to  save  him  from  breaking 
his  neck. — ^The  manner  too  in  which  it  is  introduced  adds  to 
-its  absurdity. — Crito  had  been  enumerating  ihe  probable  dan.i 
gers  to  which  hi  should  be  exposed  in  consequence  of  favour- 
ing the  escape  of  his  matter,  and  then  entreats  him  not  to  suffer 
a  thought  of  these  to  prevent  his  attempting  it;   and  adds> 

xai,  idv  Sir,  Srt  -rira  aitiai.'  *  For  justice  requires  us  to  eiv- 
counter  this  danger,  for  your  preservation,  and  even  a  greater 
than  this,  if  it  should  be  necessary.' — By  what  rules  of  common 
sense,  or  common  grammar,  this  could  have  been  supposed  to 
mean  '  we  shall  be  just  in  saving  you  from  this  danger,  and  if 
it  were  requisite  from  one  greater  than  this,*  we  leave  to  Mr. 
Taylor  to  explain. — Had  Futo  intended  to  say  so,  he  would 
have  written  a-uiritvTef  at  dvo  rira  rS  Kivf iSvu,  xal,  toy  ipf,  hi  r«m 
u-fi^mni,  or  something  to  that  effect. — The  phrase,  jiKxioi  ia^lv, 
which  seems  to  have  misled  the  translator,  is  equivalent  to 
mquum  ul,  as  we  thought  every  tiro  had  known. — So  again, 

*  and  will  be  considered  as  so  many  ridiculous  circumstances 
-which  might  have  been  avoided,  &c.  is  by  no  means  a  just  re> 
presentation  of  the  original,  which  is  as  follows.  " 

*iirex9iTy,  xal  at'ro/  i  dyiun  t^;  Jkijf  lof  eytttn'  xtu  T9  TtkrjTMv  Jq 
r»r\,  uirxtp  xctrayeXcui  Tiff  Vpa^tais,  xxy.ia  nA  xai  dva.rSfi^  r^  rjus- 
Tcpa.  JiarifiwvaJai  r^f  hiu7v  (fori,  Saxr„  Mudg^e),  oirivif  a-g  ou  ^ii- 
&wTa.u.sy,  tCSi  rv  iroMtov,  Siov  ti  it  ttai  SuynToy,   em  kx)  o'fi.ixpw 

The  expression  iZthep  Kxrayef^t  r^f  vpd^s--a{  is,  we  think, 
well  rendered  by  Sallierus  '  tanquam  ridiat/a  dramatit  catastrophe? 
As  to  Jmrsijiivy^iw  y,iL»s  iotij,  it  can  never  be  forced  to  mean 

*  might  have  been  avoided;'  and  itmis  n  «  Sitirwra'Aet,  eSi  av 

*  T^;  ilKifi  ddeod.  ut  videtur,  adstipulantc  Fostero.    Rev. 
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msan'ivttKt.  isiibnott«ntirely  passed  over.  Thelatterpirtof  ^quo- 
tatioii  witi  be  fbuad  also,  on  exatrunattait  to  f^  ^ort  of  Plato's 
meaning. — Flatterers  may  citil  our  n^nslator  the  GrKk  Taylor, 
and  he  may  fancy  himself  deserving  of  the  ^pellation.  But 
we,  who  can  judge  of  his  abilities  by  the  specimens  alone  witich 
he  has  given  of  them  to  the  public,  must  be  allowed  to  consider 
the  bhrndera  which  we  have  already  noticed,  added  to  those  we 
ridiall  notice  hereafter,  as  fully  justifying  us  in  pronouncing  hi^ 
knowledge  of  Grecian  literature  to  be  extremely  superficial^  and 
inwlequUe  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Among  all  the  writings  of  Plato  wl>i{;h  have  escaped  the 
wreck  of  time,  the- dialogue  called  Phiedo  has  gained  the 
greatest  praise.  In  this  he  undertook  the  discussion  of  a  que- 
'  etwti  :of  more  than  common  interest  -,  one  on  which  the  human 
mind  could  not  reflect  a  moment  widiout  anxiety  and  fear. 
What  might  be  the  situation  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  rf 
■  lite  body,  was  a  point  in  which  all  were  concerned,  but  oa 
which  few  were  satisfied.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  phi- 
'Jkksophers  had  taught  that  its  existence  was  limited  to  the  dura- 
lion  of  the  body :  others,  dissatisfied  with  a  prospect  so  melan- 
choly, had  endearonred  to  inculcate  a  contrary  doctrine.  Fnam 
the  variety  of  Plato's  knowledge  we  may  suppose  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arnunents  used  by  each ;  and  may  there^e 
rfairly  conclude  that  his  treatiao-upon  the  subject  contains  every 
thing  of  value,  which  had  been  urged  by  his  predecessors,  as 
well  as  the  most  forcible  reasoning  of  his  own,  in  favour  of  the 
btter  hypothesis.  —  Mr.  Taylor  pronounces  it  perfectly  demon- 
strative, but  announces  a  discovery  (these  are  days  pregnant 
^with  them)  which  has  escaped  the  generality  of  readers ;  viz^ 
.'  that  the  death  spoken  of  by  the  author  is  a  philosophic  death/ 
and  he  fears  chat  *  few  of  the  present  day*  know,  '  that  it  is  one 
thing  for  the  joiii  to  be  separated  Jrem  tie  body,  and  another  Jor 
.tie  hdy  to  be  sepsKited  Jreoi  the  soul.'  For  our  own  part,  we 
are  not  certain  mat  we  understand  him  -,  or  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  call  it  as  importaitf  a  distinction  as  that  of  the  clown, 
who  said,  the  magpye  was  not  white  and  black,  it  was  biack  and 
luhite.  The  demonstriition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  aa  hf; 
calls  it,  is  as  follows : 

'  If  it  is  ag;reeable  to  you,  therefore,  and  it  is  requisite  to  investigate 
these  particulars,  let  us  coneider  whether  the  souls  of  dead  men  sur- 
vive in  Hades  or  not.  The  assertion  indeed  which  we  now  call  to 
■jnind  is  an  ancient  one — 1  mean,  that  souls  departing  from  hence  exist 
in  Hades,  and  that  they  return  hither,  and  are  generated  fromthe 
dead.  And  if  the  case  is  such,  that  living  natures  are  again  gene- 
rated from  the  dead,  can  there  be  any  other  consequence  than  that 
«ur  souls  are  there  ?  for  they  could  not  again  be  generated  if  they 
had  no  subsistence  }  and  this  will  be  a  auftoent  arguinent  that  these 
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thian  ore  10  *,  if  it  JB  rAlly  evMent  that  the  iivinff  caanot  be  gene* 
rMea  froih  Miy  thing  ebe  tlmn  the  dead.  But,  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  wiB  be  neces«iry  ttradduce  some  other  reason.  Entirely  to  (lay* 
Cebet.)  Youahould  not  therefore  consider  this  Msertion  with  respect 
to  men  alone,  if  you  wish  to  leun  trith  facility ;  but  we  ihould  lurrey 
it  81  connected  with  all  animals  and  plants,  and  in  one  word  with  everj 
thing-  which  is  endued  with  generation.  Are  not  atl  things,  thete- 
fore,  so  generated,  that  they  are  produced  no  otherwise  than  contra- 
net  from  catitntie«,  I  mean  thoie  to  which  any  thing  of  this  kind 
kappensf  !  as  the  bceuti^l  is  contrary  to  the  base,  and  the  jun  to  the 
«n|u*t  I  and  a  thousand  other  pirtici^ar*  subsist  in  the  same  manner.' 
We  riiould  consider,  therefore,  whether  it  is  neceijary  respecting 
every  tlung  that  has  a  contrary,  that  this  contrary  shoiud  be  gene.< 
rated  from  nothing  else  than  that  which  is  its  contrary.  Al  for  in- 
ftaace,  ii  it  not  oecessary  that  when  any  thing  becomes  greater,  it 
^ould  became  so  from  being  before  sm^eriJ^P  It  is  so  {says  hel.-.^' 
And  is  not  the  weaker  generated  from  the  itrnnger,  and  the  swifter 
from  the  slower?  Entirely  so. — But  what,  if  any  ming  becomes  worse, 
must  it  not  become  to  from  the  better?  And  if  more  just,  must  it  not 
be  generated  from  the  more  unjust  ?  How  should  it  not  ?  We  have 
Chen,  says  he,  sufficiently  determined  this,  that  ettry  thing  is  thus 
generated,  w'b.  contraries  from  contraries. — Entirely  so.j — But  what, 
u  there  aay  thinf^  among  these,  which  has  a  middle  subsistence  be- 
tween both  (since  all  contraries  are  two),  so  as  to  cause  two  geaei»- 
tious  from  this  to  that,  and  from  that  again  to  this  \  for  between  ft 
greater  and  lesser  thing  there  is  an  increase  and  dimiaution ;  and  hcn^ 
we  say  that  the  one  is  increased,  but  the  other  diminished. — It  is  »a 
(says  he).  And  must  not  to  be  separated  and  mingled,  to  be  cooled 
and  heated,  and  every  thing  in  the  same  manner,  though  sometime* 
we  do  not  distinguish  the  seferal  particulars  by  names,  must  they  not 
in  reality  be  every  where  thus  circumstanced,  be  generated  from  eadb 
tfther,  and  be  subject  to  a  mutual  geaeration  of  each  into  one  an-' 
other  ?   Entirciv  so,  saya  he.— 

*  What  thea  (says  Socrates),  is  there  any  thbig  contrary  to  the  bnng 
alive,  as  sleeping  is  contrary  to  waking?  Entirelyto  (says  he).~-But 
what  is  this  contrary? — To  be  dead. — Are  not  these  thingtt  thnvfore, 
generated  from  each  other,  since  they  are  contraries?  And  since  they 
ore  two,  are  there  not  two  generations  between  them  ? — How  thoula 
there  not?  —  I  will  therefore  (says  Socrates)  tell  you  what  one  of 
these  conjunctions  is,  which  I  have  just  now  spoken  of,  and  what  )ta 

'  generations  are ;  do  you  tell  me  what  the  other  is.  But  I  say,  that 
eae  of  these  is  to  ihtp,  but  the  other  /o  aviait  {  and  from  sleeping 
awaking  is  generated,  and  from  awaking  steeping ;  and  the  genera- 
tioiis  are  on  the  one  band  to  be  laid  asleep,  and  on  the  other  t«  . 
be  roused.  Have  I  sufficiently  explained  this  to  you,  or  not  ? — Per- 
fectly so— Do  you,  therefore  (says  he),  inform  me  in  a  rmilaT  maa- 

*  Rather,  'if  it  should  be  made  reaHy  evident,'  ji  rwarfi  paytp^r 
yiyyoiTi.     Rev. 

f  It  ought  to  have  been,  '  I  mean  such  as  have  a  contrary;'' 
*roir  rvyva.ytt  ey  roiSriv  rt.     Rev. 

{  Mr.  Taylor  has  omitted  the  following  passage ;  'Ovx^f  K jcr  l\eff- 
flfl»  ylyyi^ai,  sk  ftil^sfo;  SfTSf  •KpitspQv,  ivrsfit  i>MT7»y  ytv^nttii. 
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ker  coooRmog  life  tml  deatli.  —  De  you  not  n^  that  litiiig  i«  zttt* 
trary  tobed^? — I  do,  —  And  that  duf  ire  generated  from  «ac^ 
otberf — Certainly. —What  then  ii  generated  from  that  whkh  it 
alive  J — ^That  which  ii  dead,  (sayt  he)—- But  iHiat  (layaSocntea)  i» 
generated  from  ihe  JeaJ7-^l^  ii  neceuary  to  confeH  (mts  he)  that 
thii  must  be  the  fitjuy.— From  the  dead)  therefore,  -(says  he),  O  Ce- 
bei,  living  things  and  men  Avho  are  aUTe,  are  generated.— It  appear* 
to  (sayi  he).  —  Our  soult,  therefore  (eaya  Socrates),  subsist  in 
Hades. — So  it  aeems. — Is  not,  therefore,  one  of  the  genciationt  tub- 
listing  about  these  manifest^  for  lo  die  it,  \  thiakt  sufficiently 
clear;  is  it  not? — Entirely  so  (says  he). — What  then  shafl  we  dot 
Sli^  we  not  render  back  a  contrary  generation  in  its  turn,  bnt  ny 
that  nature  it  lame  and  defective  in  this  particular?  Or  is  it  necetsary 
tfi  assign  a  certain  contT'ary  generation  to  tht  ieing  Jtad  f  £>ntirely  so. 
fta^a  he). — But  what  is  this?  Te  be  rutortd  iaci  ^ain  to  life. — But 
(nyt  Socratci)  i(  there  is  such  a  thing  as  to  revive  agun,  will  not 
this  revtvine  be  a  generation  from  the  dead  to  the  Uving  I  Perfectly 
to. — This  Uien  it  agreed  upon  by  us,  that  the  living  are  generated 
&om  the  dead  po  lets  than  the  dead  from  the  living ;  but  this  beinz 
the  catei  it  it  a  sufficient  argument  to  prove  that  the  aoult  of  dead 
kien  mutt  necettarily  eust  tomeiriiere  uoro  whence  they  may  again 
t»e  generated.'     Vol.iv-  p.  277- 

So  ■weak,  so  futile,  were  the  arguineiits  by  whicli  one  of  tht 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  antiquity  attempted  to  sup- 
port his  hypothetis.  At  every  step  he  betrays  a  consciousness 
of  his  uncertainty,  his  doubts,  and  his  perplexity.  Notwith- 
standing the  contempt  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  treats  the  mo- 
dems, we  win  venture  to  assert  that  the  reasons  brought  by  bi- 
■hop  Butler,  in  his  justly  celebrated  '  Analogy,'  to  show  the  pro- 
bality  of  tlie  immortal  nature  cf  the  soul,  aie  much  more  con> 
nncing  than  any  thing  which  Plato,  or  his  followers,  have  been 
able  to  produce.  This  it  vrould  not  be  diSicuh  to  prove  i  but ' 
liere  it  would  be  improper.  We  return  therefore  to  the  transla- 
tioiu  From  this  we  shall  give  a  single  quotation  more,  in  which 
the  Conduct  of  the  venerable  Socrat-^s  in  the  last  moments  of  his 
"life  IS  held  up  to  our  view. — Enamples  are  universally  allowed  to 
•peak  a  language  much  more  forcible  than  the  most  earnest  ex- 
hortations :  and  if  any  example,  merely  human,  can  impress  the 
mind  with  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  peace 
sod  serenity  which  conscious  innocence  affords  i  the  manner, 
in  which  this  truly  great  man  met  his  cruel  fate,  must  produce 
that  effect.  ITie  following  is  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  of  this 
beautiful  part  of  the  dialogue:  the  interesting  nature  of  it  must 
apologise  for  its  length. 

*  When  he'  (Socrates)  ' had  thui  spoken  he  aroae,  and  went  into 
S  certain  room,  that  he  miglrf  wash  himself,  and  Crito  followed  him  : 
but  he  ordered  us  to  wait  for  him.  We  waited,  therefore,  accordingly, 
discoursing  over  and  reviewing  among  ourteWet  what  had  been  said  i 
and  sincerely  thinking  that  u-e,  like  those  who  are  deprived  of  their 
&tlier,  should  pass  the  rest  of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  orphans. 
But  when  he  had  washed  faim»elf,  his  sons  werv  brought  to  tlim  (for 
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he  liad  two  little  ones  and  eoc  considerably  adrailCed  in  age),  and  tht 
woinea  belua^g  to  his  family  likewise  came  in  to  him  i  but  when  he 
had  spoken  to  them  before  Crito,  and  had  left  them  such  injuactiont 
aM  he  thought  proper,  he  ordeied  the  boys  and  women  to  depart ; 
aud  be  bin^lF  returned  to  us.  And  it  was  now  near  the  setting  of 
the  sun:  for  he  had  been  absemt  for  a  long  time  in  the  bathingvroom.  - 
But  when  lie  came  in  from -washing,  he  sat  down,  and  did  not  speak 
much  afterwards,  .  For  Jhen  the  swvant  of  the  eleven  magistrates 
came  in,  and  standing  near  him,  I  do  not  perceive  that  in  you^  Socra- 
tes, says  he,  ivhich  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  others;  I  mean,  that  they 
are  angry  with  me,  and  carse  me,  when,  being  compelled  by  the  ma- 
^strateg,  I  aonouDce  to  them  thab  they  must  drink  the  poison.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  you  at  the  present  time  to  be  the  molt 
generous,mild,and  the  best  of  all  the  men  that  ever  cameinto  this  place: 
and  therefore  I  am  well  convinced  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me, 
but  .with  the  authors  of  your  present  condition.  You  know  those 
vhom  I  allude  to.  Now,  therefore  (for  you  know  that  I  come  to 
tUl  youj,  farewell,  and  endeavour  to  bear  this  necessity  as  easily  as  pos- 
lible.  And  at  the  same  time  bursting  into  tears,  and  tiuming  himself 
away,  he  departed.  But  Socrates  looking  after  him.  And  thou  too 
fsayshe]  farewell  j  and  we  shall  take  care  to  act  as  you  advise.  And  at 
the  same  time  turning  to  us.  How  courteous  (lays  be)  is  the  behaviour 
'ef  that  man  1  During  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  here,  he  has  visited 
and  often  conver^d  with  me,  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  af 
men;  and  now  how  generously  he  weeps  on  my  account!  But  let  ui 
obey  hinv,  Crito,  and  let  some  one  brin?  the  poison  if  it  is  bruised  ; 
but  if  not,  let  the  man  "  whose  business  it  is  bruise  it  himself. — But, 
iSocrales,  says  Crito,  I  think  that  the  sun  still  hangs  over  the  mous- 
tains,  and  is  not  yet  set.  And  at  the  same  time  I  have  known  other* 
-who  have  drunk  the  poison  Very  late,  after  it  was  announced  to  them; 
who  have  sup^d  and  druok  abundantly,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
objects  of  their  love.  Therefore  do  not  be  in  such  haste  j  ior  there 
is  yet  time  enough.  Upon  this  Socrate»  repUed,  Such  men,  Criti>k 
act  with  great  propriety  in  the  manner  you  have  described  ^faK.thej' 
tivink  to  derive  some  advantage  by  so  doing],  and  I  also  with  great 
propriety  shall  not  act  in  this  manner.  For  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
gaiu  any  thin^  by  drinking  it  later,  except  becoming  ridiculous  ti> 
my.wlf  through  desiring  to  live,  and  being  sparing  of  life  when  no- 
thing of  it  any  longer  remains.  Go,  then  (says  he],  be  persuaded, 
and  comply  with  my  request. 

'  Then  Crito,  hearing  this,  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy  that  Stood 
near  him.  And  the  boy  departing,  and  having  staid  for  some  time, 
came,  bringing  with  him  the  person  that  was  to  administer  the  p(»- 
ion,  and  who  brought  it  properly  prepared  in  a  cup.  But  Socrates 
beholding  the  man— It  is  well,  my  friend  (sayahe];  but  what  is  pro- 
per to  do  with  it  i  for  you  are  knowing  in  these  affairs.  Vou  nave 
■  nothing  else  to  d(i"(aayaiie),  butjivhen  you  have  drunk  ^t  to  walk 
about,  till  a  heaviness  takes  place  in  your  legs ;  and  afterwards  lie 
down  J  till  it  the  mamtr  In  -uihich  you  should  act.  And  at  the  saiOK 
time  he  extended  the  cup  to  Socrates.    But  Socratw  ftceived  it  froiS 


him,  and  indeed,  Echecratea,  with  ?reat  cheerfolness ;   nnther  treih'- 


•  Ritber,  'let  the  man  bruise  it,'  r^.v^ifM  «  »*9ft«vi>{.     Rev. 
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•on  mth  exceeding  facility  and  dacritv.  And  thus  hr,  indeed,  the 
grenler  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well  atle  to  refrain  from  weeping 
but  when  we  saw  him  drinking,  and  that  he  had  drunk  it|  we  could  n 


'  bliDg,  nor  sufTenng  any  alteration  for  the  wane  in  bit  colour  or  cono 
tenance;  but,  athewai  accustomed  to  do,  beholding' tlie  man  with  a 
knil-Jiie  aspect.  What  lay  yOu  (says  be)  reBpecting;  this  portion  ?  Is 
k  lawful  to  make  a  libation  or  not  ?  We  only  bruise  (says  he),  So^ 
cnteit  ai  much  as  we  think  sufficient  for  the  purpose. — I  nnderstand 
yoB  (Mys  he) :  but  it  is  certainly  both  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  to 
(he  Godt,  that  my  departure  from  hence  thither  may  be  attended 
with  prosperous  fortune,  which  I  entreat  them  to  grant  may  be  the 
case.  And  at  the  same  time  endinghir  discourse,  he  dfanV  the  poi- 
'th  exceeding  facility  and  alacrity.  And  thus  hr,  indeed,  thi 
r  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well  able  to  refrain  from  weeping 
lenwes      *'     j -■•'--    •■t-  .     .  . .  .      i  -.  j 

longer  re^n 

•  But  he,  when  he  found  during  his  walking  that  his  legs  fdt  heavy, 
and  had  told  us  so,  laid  himself  down  in  a  supine  position.  For  the 
man  had  ordered  him  to  do  so.  And  at  the  same  time  he  who  gave 
him  the  poison  touching  him  at  intervals  conwdered  [rather  examined^ 
kis  kvi  and  his  feet.  And  afler  he  had  vehemently  pressed  his  foot, 
he  asked  him  if  he  felt  it.  But  Socrates  said  he  did  not.  And  after 
this  he  again  pressed  his  thighs;  andthusascending  with  his  hand,  he 
riiowed  us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff.  And  Socrates  also  touched 
himself,  and  said,  that  when  the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  should 
then  leave  us.  But  now  his  tower  belly  was  almost  cold ;  when  un- 
coverrn;g  himself  (for  he  was  covered)  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words ) :  CritO(  we  owe  a  cock  to  -fisculapius,  Dtscfasi^ge  this  debt, 
therefore,  for  me,  and  do  not  neglect  it.  —  It  shall  be  done  (says 
Crito)  :  but  consider  whether  you  have  any  other  commands.  To 
thisinquiry  of  Crito  he  made  no  reply;  but  shortly  after  moved  him- 
self, and  the  man  nvtred  him.  And  Socrates  fixed  his  eyes.  Which 
when  Crito  perceived,  he  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This,  Eche- 
crates,  was  the  end  of  our  associa.te ;  a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
best  of  those  with  whom  we  were  acquainted  at  that  tinie>  and 
besides  this  the  most  prudent  and  just.'    Vol.  iv,  ?.  388. 

Upon  this  passage  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
as  usual,  has  committed  a  few  bluiideis.  He  forgets  that  Phiedo 
is  relating  what  had  already  happened,  and  therefore  uaes  '  he 
says'  instead  of 'he  said'  (si^):  to  which  we  must  add,  that  'this 
is  the  manner  in  which  you  should  act,'  is  not  tiu;  meaning  of 
5rujf  a'-ra  jroir,a-£i(*  h  means  'sic  insftem  tibi parahh.^  The  ex- 
pression is  used  merely  to  avoid  verba  infausta  s  and  what  is 
translated  covered  ought  manifestly  to  have  been  uncovered.: 
i^Exafji^ir  is  the  Gredt  word.  We  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's mistaking  the  sense  of  a  Greek  expression  ;  but  we  do  won- 
/der  that  he  was  not  struck  with  the  absurdity  (A  making  Crito  a 
witness  to  a  man's  closing  his  eyes,  supposing  the  man  to  have 
been,  at  the  same  time,  covered.  We  do  net  approve  moreover 
«f*«Af«ati/the  cup  instead  of  ^rwfM/crfj  nor  does  a  bull-Jiie  meet 
our  approbation,  instead  of  a^rm  or  undaunted  look.  It  is  litetal, 
■we  acknowledge ;  and  so  would  be  ox-eyed  in  Homer,  when  aps. 
plied  to  a  goddess. 
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.  Mr.  Taylor's  abilities  as  a  translator  are  not  disgraced  by 
nls  talents  as  a  critic.  We  shaU  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  m 
this  department,  and  for  the  present  take  our  leave  of  him — ^The 
foUovring  passage  affords  him  an  oppcurtunity  of  iexercisit^  his 
sagacity. — 

<  It  is  just,  ds  it  appeiirs  to  me,  td  ciall  the  ofnpring  of  a  lion,  a  lioiii 
^d  the  ofFaprin^  of  a  horse,  a  hone;  I  do  not  say  that  that  ought 
to  be  the  case  vara,  wmcthing  monstroua  is  produced  from  a  hone, 
and  what  is  different  fram  a  hOrse ;  but  only  when  the  offspring  is  a 
tiatural  productions  For  JF  the  natural  progeny  of  an  ox  should  ge-, 
nerate  a  horse,  the  offspring  ought  not  to  be  called  a  calf,  but  a  colt.  ' 
^Aud  if  A  horse,  contrary  to  nature,  should  generate  a  calf,  the  off. 
spring  ou^ht  not  to  be  called  a  coit,  but  a  calf],'  Cnlti  Vol  v. 
r.  5(S. 

Upon  these  words  Mr.  Taylor  remarks, '  that  a  great  part  of 
the  sentence  within  the  Crotchets  is  omitted  in  all  the  printed  edi- 
tions; though  Fie  inus,  as  is  evident,  found  it  in  the  maniiscrqrt 
from  which  ne  made  his  translation.'  In  the  Greek,  he  proceeds, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  but  eay  iaos  iytyoyav  ipvs-ci  hnto;  itojia,  puffin 
rsxTj,  ij.oirj(iy,  a  tfiuAov  xXijreok  aAAa  f/,wx'"-  Instead  of  which,  he 
tells  us,  we  must  read,  ia,y  ^tt;  exyavay  ^urci  hvott  rexn,  a  u.9irx^r 
7i,kTptiy,  aKKai  fftoAov,  Kcti  ia,y  Iinraf  ito-fia  fun*  -texv  fi.oo|vo*,  a  tCwKoa 
fcX^reev,  oAXi  a-nrx^*-  '  Without  this  emendation,'  he  observes, 
.  *  the  sentence  is  perfect  nonsense :  yet  this  has  not  been  discoveped 
by  verbaiiits  j  a  plain  proof  that  ihey  ba^e  not  read  this  dialogue 
viith  a  view  to  tiriderstatid  if.'  This,  with  some  contemptible 
abuse  of  Fischer,  is  the  substance  of  his  note — a  note  worthy  of 
Vi.T.T.vjlor'i  profound  knowUdge !  and  should  some  future  editoif 
correct  the  original  by  his  translation,  the  varia  leclianet  would 
be  truly  amUsing.  Oi  the  charge  of  verbal  criticism,  we  most 
readily  acquit  hun  -,  for  never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  at- 
tempt at  emendation,  than  that  of  this  Zo'i'iuB  of  modern  times* 
The  original  iS  perfectly  right,  and  makes. very  good  sense} 
whilst  lus  alteration  only  comlpts  and  pollutes  the  text.  -  He 
does  not  understand  it  j^^ut  what  then  ? — he  often  misunder- 
stands the  most  Common  phrase.  Let  us,  however,  tell  him 
what  it  means : — '  If  a  horse,  contrary  to  nature,  should  produce 
that  which  is  by  nature  the  offspring  of  an  ox  [namely,  a  calf] 
It  ought  not  to  be  called  a  colt,  but  a  calf.'  Gciod  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  order  of  the  words  is  this — iav  rmros  tca-od,  ^yo-iv  rEKij  Coij 
'^inru  fxybv'iy  Cfisir^flv],  b  ■sujkov  jtXifrfsi'  aAXa  ftoirj^sv,  We  have 
enclosed  jU.Do^ot',  and  its  correspondent  English  expression,  in 
CTOtchbts,  from, an  opinion  of  its  having  crept  into  the  text  from 
the  margui,  where  it  was,  perhaps,  placed  as  explanatory  of 

(To  h  ctntinutd.) 
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THESE  essays  are  voluminously  printed :  they  are  only  six: 
in  number  \  but  by  subdividing  them  into  minute  paragraphs, 
making  a  table  of  contents  for  each  paragraph,  iiiteiposing  pre— 
fiices  and  titles,  allowing  few  words  to  a  line,  and  few  lines  to 
a  page,  the  natural  contents  of  a  single  volume  are  dilated  into 
two.  A  Bitnilar  tendency  to  amplification  pervades  the  style : 
conditional  phrases,  that  rarefy  every  proposition  into  thin  air, 
expand,  with  needless  interposition,  the  sentences  as  they  sue*- 
ceed.  The  matter,  however,  surpasses  the  execution;  these 
essays  are  far  from  uninteresting :  we  shall  speak  of  each  in  its 
order. 

The  first  relates  to  the  origin  of  language.  Our  aiti^or 
thinks  it  no  otherwise  of  divine  derivation  than  navigation  «r 
mechanics.  The  Deity  bestowed  on  man  faculties  wmch  were 
necessarily  to  lead  to  the  invention  of  speech. — He  proceeds  to 
investigate  the  doctrine  of  one  common  original  tongue  \  but 
rather  eives  his  vote  than  his  reasons  against  such  a  supposition. 
If  all  uie  families  of  mankind  have  descended  from  a  single 
couple,  there  must  have  been  an  original  tongue;  but  if  the 
earth  has  been  stocked  with  several  distinct  and  primitive 
hmilies  of  men,  as  Dr.  Gardiner  maintains,  each  original  family 
probably  invented  a  distinct  language  accommodated  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  wants  and  pursuits.  It  is  an  objection  to  the 
Hebrew  as  an  original  language,  that  it  abounds  with  anoma- 
lies ;  it  Jus  many  conjugations.  Anomalies  and  varieties  gene- 
rally result  from  the  confluence  of  diiferept  dialects.  But  the 
Hebrew  is  the  original  ■writun  language ;  for  the  names  of  the 
alphabetic  characters  are  in  Hebrew  significant  and  picturesque; 
whereas  their  meaning  is  less  obvious  and  simple  in  the  Greek 
and  other  ancient  languages,  although  both  the  names  and  fi- 
gures of  their  letters  derive  from  the  Hebrew. 
.    The  doctrine  of  this  writer  is  thus  given. 

*  Let  us  leave  these  uncertain  conjectures  for  a  supposition  much 
tnore  probable — that  words  would  be  daily  invented  and  adopted  to 
express  new  objects,  thoughts,  affections  or  the  mind,  wante,  and  de- 
uret,  till  a  language  was  formed,  imperfi-ct  indeed  for  some  time,  but 
iiltelligible,  and  always  in  a  state  ot  improremeiit.  Soittt  considera- 
ble time  would  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  declenaiona  of 
nouns ;  and  they  would  probably  undergo,  from  time  to  time,  many 
alterations,  before  their  precise  form  came,  hy  general  consent,  to  be 
fixed  in  the  language.  The  formation  of  the  plural  number  from  the 
singular,  by  an  alteration  in  the  termination  of  the  noun,  would  be 
easy ;  but  the  formation  of  th.  cases,  whether  by  inflection  or  by 
prepoiitioas,  lometimci  called  articles,  would  be  difficult.     The  qua- 
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^■Utt  of  persons,  and  of  things,  would  natuially  suggest  adjectivn  } 
and  pronouns,  vhich  give  an  elegance  to  language,  would  saon  be  in- 
vented. '  The  sexea  of  animals  would  natur^ly  eugvest  a  distinction 
by  genders ;  and  what  could  not  be  brought  under  the  denonlination 
of  masculine  or  feminine,  would  bSi  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender.  But 
so  nice  a  distinction  of  genders,  in  things  inanimate,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  polished  tongues  of  Greece  and  Romei  we  are  not  to  suppose 
would  take  place  in  rude  languages.  It  is  needless  to  mention  ad- 
verbs, or  such  particles  as,  £r  the  sake  of  distinctness  and  etegancCt 
are  gradually  brought  into  every  language,  because  I  cannot  Suppose 
much  genius  required  for  their  invention.  In  the  first  formation  of 
a  language,  the  moat  difficult  part  of  speech  would  be  the  verb. 
Observing,  however,  that  time  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of  all  action, 
this  would  naturtttly  lead  them  to  express  the  time  of  the  action, 
either  by  a  variation  of  the  termination,  or  by  some  word  espreasive 
of  the  time,  by  which  their  several  moods  and  tenses  would  be  formed. 
The  passive  voice,  with  the  auxiliary  verb,  so  uae^in  all  languages, 
would  likewise  be  an  arduous  task  ;  but  time,  the  conqueror  of  all 
difficulties,  would  accomplish  their  formation. 

■  From  what  has  been  suggested,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  thab 
the  several  parts  of  speech  would  be  gradually  brought  into  use ;  but 
from  the  penury  of  words,  and  some  ungrammatical  expresstoqs,  the 
language  would  be  to  us  hide,  harsh,  and  disagreeable.  In  such  a 
-  state,  it  might  remain  for  several  ages,  with  very  Kttle  alteration  ;  for, 
it.  being  intelligible,  spoken  fluently,  and  answering  all  the  purpose* 
of  language,  to  tribes  or  nations  in  their  primitive  state,  there  would 
be  no  improvement  of  it  till  excited  by  some  necessary  alteration  in 
their  government  or  mode  of  living.  A  propriety  of  expresaiou 
preferable  to  what  was  in  common  use,  would  horn  time  to  time  oc- 
cur to  men  of  capacity  and  discernment,  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  dawn  of  the  invention  of  those  natural  grammar  rules  of  which 
every  man  is  more  or  less  capable.  By  an  accumulation  of  these  rules* 
long  before  the  invention  of  writing,  a  grammar  for  speech  would 
gradually  creep  into  the  constitution  of  every  language,  whichj  in 
succeeding  ages,  would  be  improved  by  a  correction  of  the  old,  and 
an  addition  of  new  rules,  till  the  language  became  stationary.  From 
the  musical  ear  of  man,  which  he  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
harsh  words  would  become  obsolete,  the  gaping  of  vowek  at  the  ter- 
mination of  one  word  and  beginning  of  another  avoided,  and  a  mu- 
sical arrangement  and  pronunciation  of  the  language  would  be  some- 
times studied.'     Vol.  i.  v,  26. 

Instructive  observations  occur  in  the  tWentjr-fourth  and 
thirty-fourth  paragraphs,  on  the  mariner  in  which  chUdren  ac- 
quire language. 

The  second  essay  treats  of  the  different  races  of  men ;  a  sub- 
ject on  which  Blumciibach  has  written  ■sfrith  anatomical  preci- 
sion and  research.  The  preface  apologises  in  a  very,  satisfactory 
liianner  for  the  supposed  heterodoxy  of  this  investigation.  We 
transcribe  the  passage. 

'  It  affords  tiie  a  most  singular  satisfaction,  that  what  I  have  said 
on  the  different  genenitions  of  men,  militates  not,  in  tlie  smallegt  de* 
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gne,  agwDst  the  history  given  ui  by  Moiei  of  die  <pvofgarj  of  Adtn 
and  Eve,  from  whom  the  Hebrem  appear  to  have  sprung.  I  knov 
it  IE  the  ;;eneral  opinion,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  paieittr 
of  all  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  That  they  were  the  first  proge*' 
nitors  of  the  Jewish  race,  apptari  from  their  history  given  us  by  Mo- 
tes ;  but  he  nowhere  says,  that  the  Gentites,  coteiaparary  with  the 
family  of  Adanv,  were  also  descended  from  him.  They  appear  to 
have  been  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  of  whose  origin  Moses  is  si" 
lent,  though  they  were  extremely  numerous  at  the  death  of  Abel,  in 
several  provinces  of  the  east.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
all  mankind  descended  from  Adam,  then,  according  to  the  account 
^ven  us  by  Moses,  we  must  believe  there  were  none  of  the  human 
race  alive  when  Seth  was  born,  except  Adam,  Eiv,  and  Cain  ;  for 
Ahel  left  no  issue.  But  when  Cain  was  punished  for  the  murder  ot 
kte  brother,  and  banished  to  the  land  of  Nod,  Gad  put  a  marit  on 
Mm,  lest  any  diould  slay  him  ;  and  when  amved  at  tne  term  of  hi* 


Banishment,  be  took  a  wife,  built  a  city,  and  named  it  after  hi*  first 
bom  Enoch.  But,  on  the  suppasition  that  none  were  m  that  country 
except  Cain,  who  were  to  slay  hjm  i  It  would  be  equally  incoosistent 
to  suppose,  that  Cain  built  a  city  without  conaiderAle  assistance,  or 
that  it  would  remain  without  inhabitants.  These  must  have  been 
(he  Gentiles,  from  whom  Cain  had  taken  hia  wife  ;  for  Eve  had  no 
.dau^ter  till  after  the  birth  of  Seth.  ,His  distinguish] n^  the  city  by 
a  Mine  presupposes  there  were  cities  of  other  names  in  uie  country  ( 
M  well  IS  his  going  to  the  land  of  Nod  shows  there  were  distinct  re- 
f[jons  and  natioiw  at  that  time, 

'  From  the  most  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  front  these  pre- 
nisei,  and  other  passages  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  it  is  not  possiUe 
for  us  to  adopt  the  common  opinion  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
race,  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  most  palpable  contradictiont. 
It  seems  more  consistent  with  reason  to  believe,  that  Moses  did  notr 
hv  Adorn  and  Eve,  mean  the  primogenial  parents  of  all  mankind : 
]ut'  real  intentiim  seems  rather  to  have  been,  the  history  and  descent 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Hebrew  and  Jewish  race,  who  dis- 
dained to  bethought  the  olispring  of  the  progenitors  of  the  con^moB 
kead  of  the  Gentiles.  They  insisted  on  an  origin  more  immediatdy 
from  the  Deity,  that  they  might  impnnt  a  more  peculiar  charscter  of 
dignity  and  holiness  On  themselves,  Tlic  Jews,  indeed,  above  all  other 
■  men,  coiKeived  themselves  to  be  a  chosen  race ;  and,  being  peculiarly 
distwguishcd  by  their  descent  from  Adam,  they  Spited  -the  Gen- 
tiles as  a  species  scarcely  human.  From  this  pnde  of  descent,  and 
their  lieing  a  chosen  people  for  the  service  of  God,  they  were  led  to 
be  too  severe  in  their  treatment  of  atl  who  were  not  of  their  nation. 
TTiese  were  the  Gentiles,  whom  thty  heartily  demised  and  hated,' 
calling  them  the  sons  of  men,  sinners,  and  beasts ;  whilst  they  ho- 
HODTM  themselves  with  the  proud  appellation  of  the  sons  of  God^  and 
the  country  wherein  they  lived  with  that  of  the  holy  land. 

'  The  observations  here  made,  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles  before  the 
flood,  are  likewise  applicable  to  tlieir  descendants,  who  hved  after 
that  catastrophe.  This  deluge,  mentioned  by  Moses,  is  said  by  him, 
figuratively,  to  have  covered  the  whole  earth-;  that  is,  all  that  part  ot 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Adam,  none  of  whom 
«'ere  sa'ved,  except  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark.    It  being  the  his- 
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•fonr  dF  Adam  wtd  hii  detcendvits,  wlucfa  McMet  engaged  to  xeconl ; 
Kid  all  sf  them  tuTiag  perished  ,iii  the  flood,  with  the  exceptioafi  juat 
mentkuKd,  the  whole  inhabitantt  of  the  etrth,  meiniog  the  race  vf 
Adam,  is  said  at  that  time  to  have  died ;  for  the  Gentilee,  being  witjt 
Moies  of  no  account,  are  not  mentioned.  Thuae  authors  of  reputa- 
tiont  who  have  made  observations  on  t!ie  strata  of  the  earth,  are  of 
an  opinioa,  which  is  now  universally  received  by  all  men  who  have 
studied  nature,  that  the  whole  earth  has,  at  some  former  period,  and 
for  many  agea,  been  covered  by  .the  ocean.  It  is  unnecessary,  here, 
to  gise  their  proofs  of  this  ^t,  from  the  petrifaction  of  fishes,  sheU- 
Sfh,  plants,  sea  and  land  animals,  and  even  of  men,  found  in  die 
strata,  all  over  the  woiid,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  ;  or  to  give 
their  reasons  for  supposing  this  immersion  of  the  earth  to  have  taken 
place  antibrior  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  mentioned  by  Moiee.  It  is 
■ufiicient  for  me,  tliat  it  contndtcts  Dot  the  account  given  us  of  the 
flood  by  that  divine  lef^slator,  which,  from  conversations  I  have  had 
with  many  pious  perMns,  divines  as  well  as  laymen,  is  believed  to 
have  been  partial.  Indeed,  several  passages  in  tne  writings  of  Moses 
corroborate  these  suppositions ;  for  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
.  the  empire  of  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  and  vF 
the  citiiw  which  he  built,  coincides  with  a  time  so  soon  after  the  de- 
luge, that  there  could  not  have  been,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  bom  to  the  children  of  Noah,  five  hundred  of 
his  descendants  in  the  world.  It  likewise  appears  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Egypt  was  a  great,  civilized,  populous, 
and  luxurious  kingdom,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
deluge  (  when,  it  may  be  presumed,  there  'were  not  two  millions  of 
Noah's  race  on  the  earth.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  Ca- 
naan, the  prwnised  land,  the  provinces  of  Aram,  now  known  better 
by  the  mune  of  Syria,  Shinar  or  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  the  king- 
dom of  Elam  or  Persia,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  east,  then 
kaown,  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time  fully  peopled.'     VoL  i.  ?.74. 

■One  of  the  strongest  facts  adduced  by  our  author  in  support 
of  his  opinion  is  the  following. 

'  That  the  negn>es  are  of  a  distinct  race,  is  evident,  from  their  pro- 
geny being  a  mongrel  species,  when  .they  cohabit'  with  people  af  a 
Afferent  nation  and  complexion  ;  and  most  certain  it  is,  that  the  Ac* 
tui  in  uiero,  which  is  born  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  luma  black  in  a 
few  weeks,  owes  not  its  complexion  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
These  remarks  relative  to  mulattoes,  are  not  peculiar  to  blacks  ;  for 
they  take  place  between  other  races,  whatever  may  be  their  com- 
plexion.  I  have  seen  the  children  of  a  European  woman  by  a  Tar- 
tar, and  of  a  Chinese  woman  by  B  gentleman  of  this  sountry,  and  in 
both  cases  the  mixed  breed  was  most  conspicuous :  the  former  took 
after  the  father,  the  latter  after  the  mother.  Like  obaerva^onS' may 
be  made  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  conquest  or  commerce  have 
fiaj]  brovight  together  distant  nations  who  intermarry.'  Vol.  i, 
p.  110. 

*  But  when  no  such  marriages  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
^bet  aad  nations  of  different  sinda  have  the  individuals  of  each  kind 
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remarkably  uni&nn,  and  ddfering  no  less  remarkablj'  from  the  isA-, 
viduals  of  every  other  kind.  Uniformity,  without  variatioa,  it  the 
offspring  of  natural  never  of  chancC)  or  of  any  external  circumstance ; 
and  this  is  incontestably  proved  by  different  races  of  men  living  adja- 
cent to  one  another,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  cbmate, 
soil,  diet,  and  habita  of  life,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river  SeoegaL 
The  black  nipple  of  the  Samoides  shews  them  to  be  a  distinct  race  ; 
and,  in  an  opposite  climate,  we  must  pronounce  the  same  in  regard 
to  the  Hottentot*.  The  remarkable  prominence  of  the  pudenda  in 
■  the  females,  and  their  particular  complexion,  are  not  the  wily  circum- 
ftances^  which  distinguish  them  from  the  Caf^s,  living  under  the 
same  climate.  In  confirmation  of  these  observations,  that  the  heat  of 
the  climate  is  rot  the  cause  of  the  black  colour  of  men,  it  may  be 
farther  remarked,  that  the  Abyssinians,  who  live  in  as  hot  a  climate 
as  many  of  the  negroes,  are  of  as  olive  colour ;  and  the  women,  in 
the  Bouthenunost  parts  of  China,  have  a  very  fair  complexion.'  Vol.  i. 
P..114. 

Our  author  is  not,  however,  very  consistent  with  himself} 
for  lie  tells  us  in  his  sixty-first  paragraph  that  it  seems  es-. 
treniely  probable  there  have  been  in  America  several  creations 
of  men  ;  and  in  his  sixty-second  paragraph  enumerates  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  peculiar  to  the  ivhole  of  the  Americans.  A 
few  creations  do  not  indeed  appear  to  satisfy  him  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  otherwise  he  would  not  lay  in  his  claim  for 
one  primordial  family  for  the  Senegalians — another  for  the  Sa- 
moides—  a  third  for  the  Hottentots — and  a  fourth  for  the 
CaflreS.  These  original  ancestors,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
pur  author,  all  proceed  from  the  central  world  of  the  sun,  which 
hence  becomes  a  large  oven,  capable  of  baking  as  many  batches 
of  primary  fathers  and  mothers  of  different  descriptions  asf  our 
system-mongers  can  ever  stand  in  need  of.  Here,  however, 
it  appears  the  creative  processes  are  themselves  not  miraculous 
interpositions,  but  orderly  evolutions  of  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature.  The  espousers  of  such  a  tenet  we  should  rather  sup- 
pose to  have  been  brought  from  the  wooh,  and  to  be  still 
subject  to  her  influence  and  Jaws. 

Th<  third  essay  treats  on  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren previous  to  a  literary  education.  It  is  impossible  to  write 
on  education  without  offering  something  that  js  interesting ;  for 
even  the  trite  becomes  interesting  when  applied  to  our  domestic 
and  personal  concerns.  But  the  author  is  not  consistent  with 
himself  in  many  of  the  questions  which  he  agitates.  Jn  the 
fifty-third  paragraph  he  well  states  the  dreadful  effects  of  hi- 
continence  to  women,  and  justly  observes  that  the  disgrace  at- 
tending it  is  the  best  preservative  of  chastity.  But  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  paragraph  we  find  him  descanting  on  the  ill  eifects  of 
severe  usage  and  censure  for  an  act  of  incontinence ;  as  if  he 
inclined  to  favour  the  relaxation  of  our  habitual  discipline  on 
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such. occasions,  and  to  abolish  the  very  preservative  he  had 
before  so  highly  comtnended.  The  sixty-fourth  section  en- 
forces, chiefly  by  a  quotation  from  Goldsmith,  a  duty  too.  seldoqj 
inculcated  by  moralists — the  piide  of  pecuniary  independence. 

The  fdurth  dissertation  examines  the  causes  that  promote  or 
retard  population.  On  this  subject  we  have  already  dilated  so 
■  much  at  large  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay  •,  that  we 
shall  pass  it  altogether,  merely  observing  that  Dr.  Gardiner 
in  his  sixth  section  (see  the  sixty-second  to  the  seventy-sixth 
paragraphs)  has  argued  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  in,  the 
traces  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  behalf  of  a  perpetually-free  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  corn,  without  duty,  bounty,  or 
drawback.  This  argument  is  well-timed,  now  that  the  report  of 
a  parliamentary  corn-committee  threatens  the  extension  of  those 
ancient  burdensome  restrictions  on  the  corn-trade — the  offspring 
of  feudal  rapacity  and  ignorance. 

The  fifth  dissertation  contains  historical  remarks  and  obser- 
vations on  government.  It  is  little  recommended  by  novelty  or 
.specific  drift.  Objections  to  die  feudal  system  form  its  pro- 
minent featVire.  Is  the  author  prepared  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  primogeniture,  of  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal 
property,  of  copyhoH  teniires  and  manorial  rights,  and  of  the 
other  remaining  Vestiges  of  that  system  in  our  legislation  ? 
The  fourth  section  undertakes  to  discuss  the  merit  of  illuminism* 
or  of  that  confederacy  of  certain  learned  men  in  Germany,  who 
seduced  a  variety  of  the  masonic  lodges  into  a  conspiracy  against . 
church  and  crown.  Our  author  is  ill  informed  of  the  natyro 
and  spirit  of  that  remarkable  association.  He  relies  exclusively 
on  professor  Robison,  whose  statements  are  so  incorrect  as  to 
have  been  complained  of  for  their  infidelity  by  his  very  ally  the 
abbe  Barruel.  The  influence  of  illuminism  in  the  Jacobinical 
lodges  of  the  French  is  wholly  fabulous.  The  illuminated  had 
many  sympathies  of  opinion  with  the- earlier  revolutionists  of 
France;  but  it  was  rather  a  public  profession  than  a  secret  con- 
spiracy. And  although  the  French  writers  much  influenced 
the  Germans  who  study  foreign  languages,  the  German  writers 
did  not  at  all  influence  the  French,  who  read  only  their  domes- 
tic literature.  The  French  are  still  so  ignorant  of  illuminism^ 
that  Segur,  one  of  their  latest  writers  concerning  Germajw,  con-; 
founds  the  Swedenborgian  ghost-seers  of  Berlin  with  the  illumi- 
nates, mistaking  antagonist  sects  for  each  other.  Dr.  Gartjineti 
however,  is  correct  in  ascribing  to  Toland's  Pantheisticon  the 
primary  hints  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  ill^minated 
confederacy.  The  desire  of  opposing  the  ex- Jesuits  by  an  ana- 
logous combination  suggested  other  features  of  the  union. 
This  combination  was  practically  dissolved  long  before  the 

"  See  Crit  Rev.  VoL  L  p.11, 
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t'rench  revolution ;  but  it  has  generatad  a  body-spirit,  a  wo* 
tarian  cohesion,  among  many  of  the  Gennan  writers,  which  still' 
continues  sensibly  to  operate.  Our  author  is  perhaps  not  tware 
'  that  be  is  himself  a  propagator  of  a  leading  tenet  of  the  illumi* 
nated  tree-masons — that  there  were  men  in  the  east  before 
Adam,  who  is  called  die  first  man  of  the  west. 

The  last  series  of  observations  respects  the  principal  causet 
which  promote  or  retard  the  atirancement  of  literature,  com- 
hierce,  and  the  arts : — they  will  be  read  With  more  acquiescence 
than  admiration. 

Of  these  essays,  the  first  two  possess  most  originality :  each^ 
lioweveT,  is  entitled  to  praise  for  temperance  of  opinion,  popu- 
larity of  topic,  and  sufficient  propriety  of  composition. 


Art.  'Vl.-'The Pregretj  of  Mariifme  Ditcoverj,  (Qo^fluded^^ram 
our  preceding  Votume,  p.  S,50.) 

TH£  scale  we  have  adopted  in  noticing  the  plan  and  the  in- 
troduction to  this  work,  may  perhaps  appear  suited  rather  to  the 
magnitude  of  rfie  undertaking  than  to  our  oWn  limits.  Yet,  on 
(he  commencement  of  a  work  so  vast  and  important,  of  a  range 
so  extensive,  and  Ivhose  contents  are  so  varied  and  valuable,  toe 
respect  due  to  the  author,  and  the  attention  which  the  subject 
seemed  to  require,  justified,  in  our  opinion,  a  larger  scope  Uian 
we  can  always  allow.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our  view  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  vras  more  enlitrged  than  its  impor- 
tance required.  We  think,  however,  that  it  nas  hitherto  claimed 
too  little  attention ;  for  it  certainly  was  a  piratical,  not  a  trading 
voyage ;  and,  from  the  disappointment  pf  the  adventurers,  we 
have  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  geographical 
(tnowledge  of  the  ancients,  at  an  sera  when  historical  records  had 
no  existence.  The  story  itself  is  simple,  and  the  catenation  of 
the  events  natural.  It  has,  however,  been  obscyred  by  authors 
to  whom  such  catenation  was  not  clear,  and  rendered  inpour 
sistent  otily  by  their  attempts  to  elucidate  it. 

TTie  history  of  maritime  discovery  commences  from  the  pe- 
riod when  the  hnman  mind,  after  struggling  for  centuries  in  m- 
tellectual  darkness,  began  to  burst  its  cearments,  and  boldly 
escape  from  the  trammels  which  superstition  and  servitude  had 
forged  and  rrveted.  The  fifteenth  century  was  the  auspicious 
era  when  this  energy  was  first  exercised  with  vCTy  considerable 
effect.  Genoa  and  Venice  had  already  commenced  a' splendid 
commercial  career;  and  with  this,  discovery  is  always  connected. 
The  former  took  the  lead,  and  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by 
the  latter.  Their  earliest  exertions  may  be  dated  from  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  eleventh  and  tweifrti  certtnries;  and  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  FltlrcntineS)  who,  at  a  siAsequent  period,  ob? 
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yabed  possession  of  a  sea  port  by  die  conqsest  of  Pisa.  Durine 
this  epoch  the  riches  of  uie  East  were  conveyed  by  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  enriching  the  two  former  republics,  and  giving 
jthem  a  degree  of  weight  aad  influence  which  fe«r  monarchs 
possessed.  What  are  no*  {alas !  what  were)  the  United  Pro, 
vinces,  appeared  at  lirst  as  independent  republics,  and  were 
farly  famed  for  maritime  enterprise,  though  not  for  discoveriesj 
The  Netherlands  were  equally  forward ;  and  the  nations  of  the 
Bahic,  more  early  celebrated  for  naval  commerce  and  discovery^ 
took  a  decided  lead  among  the  northern  nations,  mtsing  a  little 
disgraceful  piracy  with  their  commerce.  Queen  Margaret, 
however,  checked,  with  becoming  dignity,  the  aspiring  spirit  of 
the  Hans  TownS)  though  she  did  not  very  'meekly  bear'  her 
ovin  '  faculties.' 

This  part  of  the  subject  our  aulbor  has  sketched  with  a  bold 
and  masterly  hand ;  yet  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Nor- 
-wegians  seems  to  belong  to  the  present  chapter,  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  period  which  he  here  pKses  in  review — via.  that 
of  America  by  Herjolf  and  his  son  Biom.  This  took  place  in 
the  eleventh  century;  and  the  island,  which  was  either  New- 
foundland, or- some  other  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  was 
styled  Vinland,  from  the  small  grapes  which  were  tracAl  there, 
jtnd  are  still  indigenous  in  those  spots.  This  discovery  is  re* 
corded  by  two  comparatively  late  publications  from  Tnormod 
Thorfocua,  which  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  1705  and  1706 — 
viz.  Veteris  Groenlandice  Dcscriptio,  and  Historia  Vinlandise 
antiqux.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  probably  be  noticed  in 
our  author's  general  view  of  the  maritmie  discoveries  of  the  , 
northern  nations.  The  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands,  by  the 
Normans,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  mentioned  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  ihe  chapter, 

The  maritime  histories  of  Trance  and  England,  in  their  early 
dawn,  al^rd  nothii^  striking  or  interesting.  That  of  the  latter 
fs  chiefly  confined  to  the  fisheries  and  coal  ti^de  ;  and  neither 
u  connected  with  nautical  discovery.  England,  as  well  as  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  felt  the  despotic  influence  of  the 
Hans  Tovnis,  and  could  scarcely  he  styled  a  naval  power  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  discovery  of  Madeira, 
by  Matcham,  is  mentioned,  31  some  length,  by  our  historian; 
but  this,  though  as  a  narrative  interesting,  and  as  a  fact  impor- 
tant in  its  application,  yet  being  altogether  accidental,  confers 
no  honour  on  the  nation  concerned,  in  the  light  of  maritime  dis- 
coverers. Spain  was  scarcely  more  distinguished  in  the  same 
view.  Her  splendour  merely  commenced  with  the  discovery 
of  Columbus. 

Portugal  offers  the  most  splendid  picture  among  the  maritime 
nations.     Her  discoveries  were  numerous,  important,  and  un- 
tivaled.     To  the  sagacity  of  Henry  duke  of  Viseo,  our  author  . 
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attributes  an  q>inion  that  Africa  terminated  in  a  southern  pre- 
montory:  yet  the  'premises  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion  j 
nor,  in  the  progress  of  the  inqury,  does  it  appear  that  Henry 
formed  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject  till  the  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  explored  beyond  the  eqiiafor,  and,  on  the  other  side^ 
autlientic  information  had  been  obtained  of  the  direction  of  its 
eastern  shores.  It  does. not  Ipssen  the  character  of  Henry,  bow* 
ever,  that,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  he  did  not  rest 
on  suspicion  alone.  The  conclusion  was  almost  dertKinstratedr 
ei-en  to  those  who  disbelieved  the  supposed  circunrnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  ancient  mariners. 

Mr.  Clarke  next  engages  in  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  Por- 
tugal, which  is  somewhat  too  extensive,  ance  a  great  part  of 
it  refers  rather  to  naval  history-than  maritime  discovery.  The 
proper  subject  soon,  however,  returns  to  our  attention ;  and 
we  folio-w,  with  peculiar  anxiety^  tlie  cautious  steps  of  the  first 
navigators  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Each  adventurer  adds  an 
island  or  some  extent  of  shore  to  the  former  acquisitions,  while 
by  degrees  we  reach  the  equator,  and  join  the  Madeiras,  the 
Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  the  Azores,  to  the 
list  of  newly  found  countries.  Our  historian  follows  the  pro- 
sress  of  the  various  voyager  with  care,  and,  generally,,  with 
his  works  before  him.  De  Banos,  who  was  supphed  by  au- 
thority with  all  the  information  that  the  archives  of  Portugal 
contamed,  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  seems  always  in  the 
-author's  view:  the  intelligent  and  unadorned  Cada  Mosto  is 
equally  consulted,  and  the  words  are  generally  copied  whei^ 
necessary. 

Various  circumstances  of  curiosity  and  importance  are  sug- 
gested in  this  minute  narrative,  which  we  cannot  particularly 
notice  :  one  is,'  that  the  nations  of  Africa  Jiave  scarcely  changed 
their  habits  or  their  manners,  or  the  country  its  appearance,  in 
tliis  intermediate  period,  if  compared  with  the  voyage  of  Hamio 
ar.d  the  present  xi^.  In  the  oldest  appellations,  we  find  traces 
of  the  present  names,  and  we  find  inhabitants  in  islands  at  such 
m  distance  from  the  continent,  that  skepticism  can  scarcely  deny 
the  possibility  of  America  being  peopled  from  Africa,  If  the 
adventure  of  Matcham  be  believed,  the  Brasils,  or  the  Leeward 
Islands,  may,  with  equal  or  greater  certainty,  have  been  dis- 
covered from  the  Azoresi  and  thence  we  may  trace  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  American  continent  on  the  North  and  North  West 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  this  latter  subject,  we  are  only 
informed  that  Galvano,  under  the  year  14i7,  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Antilles  by  a  Portuguese  ship  driven  by  a  gale  of 
wind;  but  the  author  seems  to  suspect,  that  the  West  Indies 
had  been  visited  by  Europeans  prior  to  the  voyage  ,of  Columbus. ' 
The  information  on  this  subject  will,  however,  occur  in  a  fu- 
ture Appendix. 
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To  the  merits  of  prince  Henry,  more  properly  styled  duke  of 
Viseo,  under  whose  auspices  many  of  these  voyages  were  un- 
dertaken, and  discoveries  made,  posterity  has  been  unj^ratefui; 
and  our  historian,  who  has  minutely  followed  him  in  his  various 
attempts,  concludes  the  first  section  of  his  second  chapter  with 
the  following  account  of  tliat  most  able  and  intelligent  patron 
of  navigators. 

•  With  the  second  voyage  of  Cada  Mosto  the  Discoveries  of  tlie  %* 
lustrious  prince,  Henry  duke  of  Viseo,  appear  to  close ;  and  for  a 
season,  the  mantime  Bpiiit  of  Portugal  was  palsied  by  his  death. 
Ramiisio  indeed,  as  already  observed,  was  of  opinion  that  he  settled 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas  ;  and  Mickie  is  iaclined  ,to  thiiik  that  some 
■of  Henry's  commanders  passed  the  equinoctial  hne,  "  It  was  the 
custom  of  his  sailors  to  leave  his  motto.  Talent  dt  bitnfairc,  where- 
ever  they  came ;  and  in  1525  Irfjaya,  a  Spanish  captain,  found  t!iat 
device  carved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the 
second  degree  of  south  latitude."  History  unfortunately  throws  but 
little,  if  any  hght,  on  the  remainder  of  this  valuable  hfe  :  the  space 
of  seven  years  after  the  return  of  Cada  Mosto,  leaves  only  room  for 
conjecture  and  uncertainty,  respecting  the  actual  extent  of  African 
coast  discovered  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  tlie  Portuguese 
prince.  Dr.  Vincent,  the  learned  ancient  geograph'.T  of  the  present 
.  age,  observes,  that  although  some  progress  is  supposed  to  have  heen 
made,  as  far  south  as  the  Equator,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  duke 
of  Viseo  ;  yei  that  Cape  Verde  may  be  considered  as  the  limit  of  his 
discoveries. — With  due  deference  to  his  gpinion,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  remove  this  limit  at  least  Co  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  may  be  eitended  still  further  to  Cape  Vcrga, 
or  to  whatever  is  considered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sierra 
Leone. country  :  the  liberal  mind  of  Dr.  Vincent,  will  I  am  confident 
rather  approve,  than  be  displeased  at  this  remark. 

'  From  the  year  14rl2  to  1456,  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the 
navigators  whom  duke  Henry  had  formed,  cnntinued  to  pursue  the 
track,  which  hia  original  and  daring  genius  had  pointed  out,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  maritime  supremacy  by  Portugal.  The  e:iact  period 
of  this  prince's  death,  as  well  as  the  time  of  his  birth,  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  ;  but  if  de  Barroa  is  followed,  I  may  be  allowed  to  assign 
this  melancholy  event  to  14fi3.  The  duke  of  Viseo  died  at  Sagrea 
in  the  sixty-ieve[ith  year  of  hia  age,  and  hes  buried  with  his  father  m 
the  church  of  Batalha. 

'■  The  character  of  this  renowned  son  of  John  the  First,  and  Plii- 
lippa  of  Lancaster,  displayed  a  brilhant  assemblage  of  those  virtues 
for  which  the  Portuguese  and  British  nations  have  heen  reiiowned. 
Oil  the  mihtary  heroism  of  the  former,  a  passion  for  maritime  enter- 
prise was  engrafted  ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  had  rescued  Lusita- 
nia  fram  the  oppression  of  the  Moors,  was  confirmed  in  the  bosom 
of  Henry,  by  the  resolution,  and  determined  perseverance  of  tlje 
house  of  I^ancaster,  The  mind  which  he  had  thus  received,  was 
heightened  by  the  energy  of  devout  principles,  and  strengthened  by 
the  early  discipline  of  education.  In  this  manner  was  formed,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  learned  prelate,  a  g;eiuu8  of  the  high  order.     At 
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sn  early  age  Henry  devoted  himaeV  to  K^tude,  end  Tcflection  ;  and 
with  a  ungular  predilectioDi  when  chivalry  «till  preserved  itt  influenoC, 
ventured  to  prefer  the  maritime  to  the  miLtaiy  character  ;  until  he 
at  length  rescued  the  former  from  that  vile  neglect  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  by  promoting  the  monopolies  oflrade,  and  displaying  the  cru< 
elties  of  piracy.  The  maritime  school  of  Sagres  awakened  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  their  real  interefts  ;  and  the  wooden 
walls  of  Portugal  arose  as  impenetrable  bulwarits,  to  prevent  a  second 
night  of  darkness  from  overwhelming  what  yet  remained  of  ancient 
lc:ence,  and  classic  learning, 

*  But  to  approach  nearer  to  this  iUuatrious  prince,  and  to  contem- 
plate his  portrait"  as  preserved  in  history. — His  limbs  were  large  and 
strong,  and  bis  complexion  fair ;  his  demeanour  united  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  mild  serenity  of  a  good  Christian,  with  the  firmness  that 
is  derived  from  experience  and  reflection.  To  persons  unacquainted 
with  hia  character,  the  dignified  features  of  Henry  would  sometimes 
impart  an  idea  of  that  severity,  which  distinguished  his  illustriails 
grandfeither  Pedro  the  Just :  for  when  provoked  to  anger  by  the  ma. 
chinations  of  envy,  or  the  spleen  of  malevolence,  the  sternness  of  ilria 
Portuguese  prince  was  dreadful  to  behold.  His  magnificence  appear, 
ed  irt  whatever  prompted  the  good  of  his  country  ;  in  all  that  con* 
cemed  himself  Henry  was  plain,  simf^e,  and  averse  from  parade. 
To  an  uniform  zeal  for  Christianity  he  united  an  ardent  thirst  for  ge- 
tieral  knowledge  ;  and  though  he  always  prefinTEd  the  study  of  the 
sacred  writings,  he  explored  and  increased  the  various  sources  of  po. 
Kte  Hterature,  and  became  a  proficient  in  those  sciences  which  are 
jconnected  with  maritime  pursuits.  To  a  retentive  memory,  and 
great  abilities,  he  united  unwearied  application  ;  and  shewed  die 
world  what  the  perseverance  of  a  single  mdividual  may  accomphsh  hj 
the   span  of  human  life,   whQ  like  him  invariably  and  impartial^ 

'  Zit  talent  di  bienfture,'    ?.  286, 

The  ancestry  of  prince  Heniy  reminds  us  of  an  obswvation 
■which  would  have  occurred  more  properly  bi?fore  :  we  perceive, 
in  this  abstract  of  the  history  of  Portugal,  various  early  instances 
of  good  offices  between  that  Itipgdom  and  Englana,  forming 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  that  friendship,  which,  sunidst  wars  . 
and  tumults,  when  almost  every  thing  but  the  y/oAA  itself  has 
been  overturned,  has  still  continued. 

The  enterprise  artd  judgement  of  Alphonso  the  Fifth  progress 
■  sively  forwarded  what  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  prince  Henry 
had  hitherto  so  successfully  conducted.  Yet  he  did  not  extend 
the  Portuguese  discoveries  beyond  Cape- Catharine.  It  is  neces-' 
5ary,  however,  at  this  period,  to  recapitulate  what  the  patronage 

'•An  engraved  portrait  of  the  duke  of  Vii«j,  which  ii  eitreindy  Karce,w» 

in  the  pouWHOn  of  the  marqais  D' Almeida  ;  tuit  for  [he  sudden  return  of  tlul 
noMeman,  a  copy  of  it  would  have  been  here  inserted.  L^teau  ha*  g;iveD  a 
portrait,  biit  no  reference  is  made  to  the  original,  or  print,  whence  ii  wSi 
taken.  De  Barrai,  who  wsj  bom  at  Viieo,  in  liii  description  of  the  duke,»eei»t 
W  hwe  had  an  origin*!  picture  betote  him." 
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ard  the  Suggesrions  of  prince  Henry  had  efftcted.  Prince  Henry's 
tetabtishment  atSagres,  the  school  of  navigation  and  discovery, 
was  completed  early  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  in  1418,  Pu- 
ierto  S'ancto,  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  Madeiras,  was  disco- 
vered. Not  to  engage  again  in  the  disputed  questions,  respect- 
ing either  the  authenticity  "or  the  extent  of  Hanno's  voyages,  we 
may  rest  on  this  positian  as  certain,  that  the  ancients  knew  no- 
thuig  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Cape  Bojador,  or 
to  thie  west  of  Ferro.  We  have  extended  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge  further  than  some  authors  will  a]k>w,  chiefly  to  avoid 
controversy ;  yet  many  arguments  will  sup'p(»i  this  assertion. 
Prince  Henry's  merits,  however,  must  not  he  thus  strictly  limit- 
ed; for  what  was  known  had  ieen  forgotten,  and  the  discovery  of 
Puerto  Sancto  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance;  and 
it  this  supposed  extremity  of  the  world,  the  dark  cloud,  which 
hung  on.  the  pic  of  Tencriffe,  seemed  to  announce  the  entrance 
of  the  regions  of  eternal  night.  From  Cape  Bojador,  in  the  26" 
(4  north  latitude,  the  real  discoveries  hegin ;  and,  as  we  havq 
add,  they  proceeded  slowly  along  the  coast.  The  minute  de- 
tails we  need  not  follow,  merely  remarking  that,  at  Cape  Blanco* 
where  the  black  mountains  project  their  gloomy  pics  to  the 
ocean,  and  at  Cape  Verd,  where  the  Korg's  bold  head  bids  de- 
fiance to  the  Atlantic,  the  Portuguese  seemed,  in  their  own  opi- 
fiion,  to  have  Teached  the  extremeverge.  Nothing  was  beyond, 
'  or  frhat  there  was,  seemed  not  to  be  within  human  acquisition. 
Prelectors  have  always  enemies;  but  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  duke  de  Viseo  to  be  protected  by  his  nearest  relatives,  the 
successive  kings  of  Portugal.  From  Cabo  Verde,  the  coast  re- 
cedes, forming  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  so  called  perhaps  from  a  neigh- 
bouring district  Ghenehoa,  within  which  is  the  bight  of  Benin. 
•Cape  Formosa  again  projects  alittle  into  the  Atlantic;  but  the 
ocean,  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
land,leaving  the  projecting  pics  still  visible  in  the  form  of  islands. 
On  the  south  of  one  of  the  soutliernmost  of  these,  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  passes  the  equinoctial  line.  The  navigators  un- 
der the  auspices  of  prince  Henrydid  not  reach  this  line,  but  exr 
tended  their  discoveries  to  Cape  Verga  10"  from  it*.  This  ts 
hinted  in  the  passage  transcribed  ^  and  we  apprehend  that  it  ift 
admitted  by  ir.  Vincent.  It  was  left  to  A^honao  to  continue 
the  discoveries  to  Cape  Formosa,  and  Cape  Catharine,  6°  to  the 
south  of  the  equinoctial. 

*  Of  the  different  writers,  who  haw  endeavoured  to  give  a  correet 
account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  western  coast  84 

•  From  Ramutlo'i  Portugues*  Pilot,  it  a^peari  probable.that  the  Portug^a* 
nsvigatori  re»lly  dlscoTersd  the  iiUnU  of  St.  Thomas.  A  cmrious  extract  it  grvga 
from  thacjiiot  itluing  thii  erent ;  but  ttu  authority  is  traditional  and  ^oht- 
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ASnca,  Emmaoud  tie  Faria  y  Souaa  deserves  a  particular  attentiotti 
Tliis celebrated  historian, in  liis  Asia  Poftugueaa,  hai  recorded  alt  the 
voyages  of  his  countrymen  from  their  first  attempts,  to  their  develope- 
ment  of  the  remote  parts  of  China  and  Japan ;  ind  the  curious  reader 
will  moreover  be  gratified  by  finding  at  the  close  of  this  maritime  hi- 
story, among  other  valuable  articles,  an  account  of  all  the  thips  that 
tniUdJrom  Liibcn  lo  ditco-uer  the  coasts  of  AfrUa  and  Jis'ia,  •mith  the  an- 
»aal  trading  ihifs,from  the  lime  of  prince  Henry,  until  lie  year  1640. 
But  this  bistonan  was  himself  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of  many 
inreortant  events ;  nor  have  his  labours  removed  the  uncertainty,  of 
which  even  de  Barros  had  complained,  respecting  the  first  discovery 
ef  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

'  An  ample  account  of  the  line  of  coast,  from  Cape  VerM  to  C4pe 
St.  Catharine,  which  after  the  death  of  duke  Henry  was  frequented 
during  the  remainder  of  Alphonso's  reign,  is  given  by  Dapper,  and 
Barbot ;  whose  observations  are  chiefly  taken  From  the  tract  by  Go- 
tard  Artus  of  Dantzick,  in  the  second  volume  of  De  Bry's  collection, 
and  that  by  David  Von  Nyendael,  inserted  by  Bosman  in  his  account 
»f  The  Gold  Coast,  under  the  title  of  a  deieriptian  of  Ri»  Furmota,  or 
the  river  of  Benin.  The  first  explorer  of  Benin  was  Joao  Alphonso  de 
Aveiro,  during  the  reign  of  John  the  second :  this  navigator  gave  tha 
name  of  Rio  Formosa  to  its  river,  from  its  beautiful  ajjpearance,  and 
^9o  carried  home  to  Lisbon  the  first  pepper  imported  from  that  caun' 
try.  Even  the  discovery  of  Benin  is  assigned  him  ;  but  to  substan- 
tiate thi",  that  event  should  rather  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Alphonso, 
during  which,  as  already  observed,  the  Portugiiese  navigators  had  vi- 
sited  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo.*     r.  292. 

The  settlements  made  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  were,  not  numerous  or  important.  The  first  great  os- 
tensible object  of  these  exprditions,  perhaps  the  real  one,  was  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  seems  that  never  till 
the  discovery  of  the  riches  on  the  shores  of  Guinea,  was  a  per- 
manent establishment  of  importance  attempted  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  nor  any  considerable  advantage  derived  from  its  trade. 
The  fortress  of  St.  George  de  Mina  was  raised,  and  the  town 
endowed  with  the  privileges  of  a  city,  by  John  II.  in  1486;  prior 
to  which  the  Guinea  trade  was  farmed  to  Fernando  Gomez  in 
1469  by  Alphonso  V. 

The  ultimate  end  of  every  attempt  was  the  circumna^-igation 
of  Africa ;  in  other  words;  the  discovefy  of  a  route  by  which 
the  riches  of  the  East  might  be  obtained  by  a  cheaper  though 
more  circuitous  transport.  To  possess  this  end,  what  was  al- 
■  ready  discovered  appeared  scarcely  sufficient ;  and  John  tliought 
it  necessary  to  acquire  every  possible  information  on  the  East. 
One  great  object  was  to  reach  the  territories  of  Prester  John,  a 
personage  who  has  attained  greater  celebrity,  as  his  country  and 
dominioni  have  shifted  from  nordi  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  with  every  fancy  and  every  casual  hint.  It  was  now  in 
Ahyssiiua  that  he  was  sought,  after  having  been  long  supposed 
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to  reign  in  the  north  of  Asia.;  The  attempt  vras  not,  in  ereiy 
lespect,  prosperous  ;  hut  the  best  information  was  ia  favour  of 
the -practicabiiitf  of  circumnaviguing.  Africa,  At  length  the, 
discovery  was  cDBi{]lete.  BarthotomewDiazin  14'8€  sailed  from 
IVirtUgal ;  and,  after  fixing  a  memorial  ISO  leagues  beyond  the 
discovery  of  any  former  navigator,  left  thecrtSst,  steering  boldly 
to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  till  he  passed  heyorni  the  Cape.  On 
his' return  ho%rever  he -saw  ity  and,  strugslipg  with  hurricants, 
^vhich  occasioned  its  receiving  the  name  6i  the  Cape  of  Storms,, 
lie  returned  to  impart  the  joyful  news.  'The  course  was,  '  with 
more  advised  watch,'  steered  by  De  Gama,  whose  success  has 
been  immortalised  by  Camoeris,  a  Portuguese  epicpoet  of  mo- 
dern times,  who  perhaps  yields  only  to  Milton.  ."Tne  narrative 
of  this  discovery  is  detailed  in  the  words  of  Lichefield,  the  trans- 
lator of  Castanheda  in  1582.,  Previous  to  this  narrative,  we 
find  some  hydrographic  remarks  of  unequal  value,  and  a  retro- 
spect of  Indian  history  from  the  Macedonian  conquest  to  the 
voyage  of  Gania.  We  shall  select  a  short  passage  from  each 
part. 

*  If  we  confine  these  remarks  to  the  coast  which  has  hitherto  oc- 
cupied our  attention,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Chain  of  Atlas  hai 
been  always  incorrectly  deUneated.  Shaw  g^ve  four  maps  of  the 
northern  provinces  pf  Airica,  but  the  Chain  of  Atlas  waa  only  par- 
tially marked  by  this  geographer.  According  to  Arrowsmith's  last 
ntap  of  Africa  in  four  sheets,  Mount  Atlas  butts  on  the  Atlantic  at 
Cape  Geer;  then  takes  nearly  a  north-eastern  direction,  passing 
through  the  empire  of  Morocco  and  Fez  to  Cape  Tenia,  and  then 
an  easterly  direction  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdum  of 
Algiers, 

'  The  western  coast  of  Africa  within  these  few  yean  has  recdred 
considerable  attention.  Cabo  Blanco,  which  had  long  been  repre- 
sented ai  the  moat  western  point  of  land,  is  now  placed  in  17°  12^ 
west,  and  Cabo  Verde  is  ascertained  to  be  the  most  western  proman- 
tor}'.  To  describe  all  the  corrections  and  changes  which  this  coast 
has  undergone,  from  the  charts  in  common  circulation,  would  require 
a  separate  dissertation,  and  may  be  fully  explained  by  an  examination 
of  the  charts  in  this  volume.  It  will  therefore  at  present  be  sufficient 
The  centre  of  the  island  of  St. 


Thomas  as  ascertained  by  lunar  observationsi  and  also  time-ken>ers 
which  agreed  to  one  mile,  is  placed  in  6°  36'  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich ;  whereas,  according  to  the  largest  cliarts  of  the  above 
coast,  the  centre  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  is,  on  the  coiitrary, 
fiKed  in  ICf  east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea 
appears  sixty-eight  leagues  longer  than  it  is  in  reality.  All  the  coast 
tu  the  southward  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  rectified 
by  the  latest  astronomical  observations. 

'  Tlie  Portuguese  in  their  earliest  charts  distinguished  a  part  of 
the  Atlantic  by  the  name  of  Mar  di  Sargasso  ;  and  extended  this  di- 
vision from  the  20°  of  north  latitude,  to  34°  south.  The  Sargasso  is 
a  sort  of  cressc,  and  bears  a  berry  not  unlike- the  red  currant,  but  in- 
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lipid  and  hollow ;  it  '» thus  dwcribed  by  Ruj^gewetn  j  '*  They  nrfrf 
found  themxlvet  in  the  latitude  of  18°  north,  in  that  part  of  th*  mat 
which  is  generaHy  ipeiking  cavered  vrlth  graui  «o  that  at  a  dictancC  • 
it  really  loalu  tike  a  meadovn  Tliere  arc  sOnie  yean  in  which  none 
ni  this  gnsi  ^niean  j  and  othera,  axain,  in  Which  it  ibaunds,'  and  i( 
fi>und  in  prodigioui  qnantitiea."  lliis  part  of  the  Atlantic  i>  of  'i 
great  depths  and  hi  from  land.'     f.  356. 

Cape  Blanco  we  suspect  should  be  Ute  Cap^  Branco  cX  the 
chart. 

'  The  multiplicity  of  luhjecta  considered  in  thii  volunie  Invenot 
at  present  allowed  me  to  pay  ttiat  attention  to  the  discoTery  of  the 
marinerls  compass  which  I  could  have  wished.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  used  in  India,  long  before  any  knowledge  of  it  had  reached  ' 
Europe;  and  it  is  singular  that  ihe  loadstone  seems  to  have  been  de» 
Ugiiated  under  the  term  of  ^'Ae  heavy,  or  rafe  jloae,  in  the  Hebrew 
mf  pM,  tj  the  navigaiori  ef  Solamia't  Jleet.-~Xjt:Tt3in\j  we  now  po»< 
■ess  sufficient  evidence  to  believe,  thaf  the-eartint  ornament  employe^ 
to  mark  the  north,  and  which  hat  generally  been  called  a  Jttur  Jt  &i, 
was  no  other  than  the  Indian  ialut  i  since  Mr.  Daniel  observed  the 
'  same  to  be  frequently,  introduced  on  some  of  the  mo9t  ancieot  of  the 
Hindoo  temples.'     F.  397. 

The  Appendix  cimtainft-* 

'  I.  Galvano's  Memoir  on  the  Progress  of  Maritune  biscovery* 
translated  from  the  original  Portuguese  by  Hakluyt— ~II.  The  cele- 
brated Mr.  l.ocke'i  Memoir  on  the  History  of  Nav^tion,  as  asfigned 
to  that  eminent  Writer  on  the  AuthorityofBishop^w — III.  ExplflJ 
natory  Catalogue  of  Voyages,  and  scarce  Geographical  Works,  by. 
Mr-  Locke — IV.  Dr.  Robertson's  Observations  on  the  Discovery  of 
(he  Cape  of  Good  Hope— V.  Voyages  of  two  Mohammedans  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  during  the  ninth  Century)  translated  from  the  Arabic 
MS.  by  the  Abbe  B«n«idot~VI.  Correspondence— 1.  Tallow  imaJ 
gined  to  have  an  Effect  on  the  ComjiasS — 2.  Effectual  Mode  of  pud.i. 
^iog  Water  by  Charcoal — 3.  Nautical  Remarks  with  an  Account  of 
the  Variation  observed  on  board  the  Romney  during  her  Panage  to' 
the  Cape  pf  Good  Hope  in  1 800— +.  Account  of  the  Going  of  one 
of  Arnold's  Chronometers,  No.  66,  in  a  Letter  from  Captain  Durbanj 

We  cannot  quit  this  yery  interesting;  Tolume,  without  some 
general  observations.  Our  former  eommeiidations  hare  to  some 
appciircd  too  high  ;  by  others,  the  breath  of  censure  has  been 
thought  to  sully  unnecessarily  the  purity  of  a  work,  which,  from 
its  magnitude,  commands  respect,  and,  from  its  real  merit,  should 
check  the  slightest  insinuation  to  its  disadvantage.  We  have, 
however,  oifered  censures  whjcli  the  author  has  repelled  with 
decorum  and  propriety,  and  which  have  fortunately  contributed 
to  elucidate  his  plan.  We  have  liberally  allowed  his  objections 
tf>  our  remark^;. 
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V^iile  w$  commend  the  work  as  vast  and  extensive  in  its  pro- 
)ect-t^indeed  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  an  in- 
diyiduaPs.  powers-^— and  while  we  consider  the  execution  as  fax 
beyond  the  common  scale,  we  still  think  that  the  author  copies 
todlfreeljr.  Hethus  indeed  introduces  numerous  facts  of  uh- 
portance,  numerous  passages  of  peculiar  curiosity,  either  un- 
known Dir  forgotten ;  we  may  add  that  he  thus  often  imparts  a. 
value  to. his  work  much  beyond  what  his  title  or  design  seems 
.  to  promise— concentring  in  apoint  the  interesting  pans  of  many 
bulky  and  extensive  volumes ; — yet  various  quotations  of  very  in- 
feriorimportance  add  largely  to  its  buJk,  We  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  more  &equenttydven  the  substance  rather  than  the 
words }  and  this  might  have  been  done  in  a  short  comprehensive 
mamier,  condensing  the  facts  without  their  adventitious  circum-  ' 
stances.  ' 

Though  not  warm  admirers  of  Gibbon's  (sometimes)  mere- 
tricious splendor,  we  may  yet  remark,  that. he  seldom  copies, 
and  we  never  wish  him  to.  do  so.  He  produces  the  impression^ 
an  invpression  improved  by  his  own  luminous  comprehension, 
and  die  collateral  ideas  exj;ited.  Where  Mr.  Clarke  has,  in  a 
similarly  bold  comprehensive  style,  made  information  his  own, 
and  given  it  in  his  own  words,  he  has  led  us  to  regret  that  all 
his  communications,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not  been  con- 
veyed in  the  same  mode. 

,  We  believe  we  have  already  observed,  that  in  every  instance 
the  original  authors  are  familiar  to  him,  and  that  on  each  point 
he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  information  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.  Tlus  has  led  him  to  notice  circumstances  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  which  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  his  vo- 
hime.  Prom  the  importance  of  many  of  the  inquiries  deferred, 
we  are  uncommonly  anxious  for  the  continuation. 

The  ornaments  are  elegant  and  appropriate,  drawn  from  views 
Tecommended  by  their  interest  or  their  accuracy.  We  must, 
bowever,  as  on  a  late  occasion,  distinguish  the  vignettes  with 
particular  approbation.  Of  the  charts,  we  need  scarcely  say  any 
thing  more  than  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  latest  and  best 
information,  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 
Should  the  author  live  to  complete  his  design,  no  nation  will 
possess  a  system  of  nautical  discovery  and  hydrography,  which, 
in  value,  importance,  and  accuracy,  can  approach  ths  present 
WOTk — a  work,  which  we  now  reluctantly  close. 


CMT.REt.  Vi)V2-  Juij,  1?0*,  .      Y 
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Art.  rml—f ravels  of  four  r^rs  a,id  a  Half  in  the  United  Stalu- 

o/Anuriaii  during  itgs,  ;799,  1800,  1861,  ««</  1802.    De- 

dicabdiy  Permission  ta.TliBinaj  Jefferson,  Esg.  President  of  tie- 

linked  States.     By  Jshn   Davis.     Sve.    .&r.    Beards.     Os- 

_  tell.      1803.' 

-  IF  a  painter  were  to  class  traveUers  acconHng;  as  Aej^Toem- 
bled)  in  their  impressions,  the  different  schoob  o£  his  own  art — • 
and  the  parallel  mt^t  be  rendered  equally  interesting  and  in-' 
stmctive — the  present  volume  vrould  be  referred  U)  the  Dutch- 
school,  and  Mr,  Davis  be  the  Teniers  of  his  sect.  His  repre*'- 
sentatbns  are  minute  and  natural:  he  evcfi  copies  slighter  de- 
fccb  and  defomiitiea ;  while  tiie  general  tesembWce  is  -so  Stcilc^; 
iag  and  characteristic i  that  even  a  person  umcqu»nted  with- 
the  prototype  might  safely  allege  —  this  must  be  a-  like- 
nesaf 

Mr.  Davis  informs  us'  that  he  was  bred  a  seaman,  or  at  least 
bad  spent  some  years  on  the  ocean ;  but  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tained a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
of  which  (at  least  of  the  latter)  be  seems  enthusiastically  .fend  j. 
to  possfessa  vein  of  poetry,  light,  easy  and  pleasing;  a  manner 
and  style  equally  interesting  and  pErspicnous.  He  ia- not  very 
^mmunicative.  respecting  himself  and  the.  minuter  sircum-' 
Stances  of  his  history :  his  changes  are  frequent,  and,  if  ndt  oc- 
casioned by  circumstances  which  rendBred  diein  necessary,  show, 
at  least,  that  his  disposition  is  versatile.  This-wasnot,  howeverj 
a  part  of  his  design:  he  does  not  write  his  Iffe,  but  only  his  tra- 
vels. He  is  generally  severe  on  tour!3ts,'and  particulariy,  per- 
haps unreasonably  so,  on  some  late  antiquarian  travellers.  In- 
dbed,  he  resembles  thein  so  little,  that  we  should  suspect  a  nik 
tural  antipathy,  did  not  nature  often  implant  the  greatest  antw 
pathy  beiWeen  animals  not  very  different  in  dieir  forms. 

The  object  of  Mr;  Davis,  in  his  emigration,  was  to  engage 
as  a  private  tutor;  in  some  part  of  the  American  continent.  He 
first  lands  at  New-York,  and  obtains  a  timely  supply  by  die 
translation  of  Bonaparte's  Campaign  in  Italy.  By  means  or  tUs 
work,  he  is  introduced  to  Mr.  Burr,  at  present  vice-president  of 
the  ITirned  States,  whose  diaracter  he  pourtrays  in  very  warm 
and  very  fjivouvable  colours.  There  was,  however,  little  to  de- 
lain  hiin  after  his  translation  was  finished^  and  he  set  out  wid> 
a  new  friend,  in  the  medical  department,  on  a.  pedestrian  expe- 
dition to  Philadelphia.  The  journey  affords  little  novelty  or  ad- 
venture worth  recording ;  and  they  found  the  city  was  desolated 
by  the  yellow  fever. 

'  '  I  had  been  a  week  at  Pliilade'phia,  without  hearing  any  tidings 
of  ray  friend  tte  doctor,  when  walking  one  evening  past  the  Frank- 
lin's-Head,  I  recognised  him  conversing  with  a  sttangerin  the  ftont 
room.    The  pliys:ciaii  h*d  arrived  only  tiat  evening.     He  had  staid 
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-tik  '^ay^  at  Trenton,  leading  a  pleasaot,  comralncent  life  j  &t)iti 
trltence  lie  had  -mitten  me  a  Mter,  which  I  found  aftenranli  at  the 
yaat.office.  We  were  r^ind  to  meet  each  Other,  and  the  better  to 
-«xchuige  nindii  I  accoitipMiied  the  doctor  into  Arch-itreet,  where 
taking  powesuon  of  the  porch  of  anabaiidoBed  dwelling,  we  sat  con- 
versing till  a  late  hour.  The  moit  gloomy  inugination  cannot  con- 
ceive a  scene  more  dismal  than  the  street  before  us:  every  house  wa) 
deserted  by  those  who  had  strength  to  tteek  a  leu  banefhl  atmosphere  [ 
nnlesa  where  parental  fondnels  prevailed  over  self-love.  Nothing  was 
4eard  but  either  the  groans  of  tnedying,  the  lamentationa  of  the  sur- 
'v^TOTs,  the  hammers  of  the  coffin-makers,  or  the  howling  of  the  di^ 
mesttc  animals,  which  those  who  fled  from  the  peatilence  nad  left  be- 
-taad,  in  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight.  A  poor  cat  came  to  thjs 
■porch  wfame  I  was  utting  with  the  £ctor,  and  demonatrated  her  joy 
if  (he  cwetsM  of  fondness.  An  old  negro-woman  waa  pasting  at 
the  same  moment  with  some  pepper-pot*  on  her  head.  With  this  we 
■M  the  cat  that  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  and,  prompted  br 
a  desire  to  know  the  scntunents  of  the  M  negro-woman,  we  aaked 
"lier  the  news.  God  help  us,  cried  the  poor  creature,  very  bad  newi. 
Bnckraf  die  in  heaps.  By  and  bye  nobody  live  to  buy  pepper.pot, 
and  old  black  woman  die  too. 
"*  I  would  adduce  this  as  a  proof,  that  calamities  ntiially  move  us 
rtheyregud  our  interest.  The  negro-woman  lamented  the  ravages 
of  the  fbter,  because  it  prevented  the  sale  of  her  pepper-pot.'    r.44. 

,  From  PhUadelphia,  our  author  sailed  to  Chariestcm ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  college,  as  a  tutor  for  three  months,  but  requested 
his  £smiGsion  in  six  weeks.  Having  rejected  the  oflfers  of  a-su- 
^>erciliotis  Ranter  and  his  learned  spouse,  he  engages  as  a  tt^- 
tor  to  Mr.  Drayton  at  Coosohatchie,  seventy.eieht  miles  from 
Charleston.  To  this  place  Mr.  Davis  walked  on  toot,  but  not  as 
a  sailor  or  a  beggar.  His  adventures  are  not  impprtant,  but  ate 
related  with  a  naivete,  which  renders  them  interesting.  He  here 
passed  the  winter  of  1798,  and  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

*  The  country  near  Coosohatchie  exhibited  with  the  coming 
qiring  a  new  and  enchanting  prospect.  The  borders  of  the  forests 
were  covered  with  the  blossoms  of  the  dog-wood,  of  which  the  white 
flowers  caught  the  eye  from  every  part;  and  often  was  to  be  seen  the 
red-bud  tree,  which  purpled  the  adjacent  Woods  with  its  la;tiinant 
branches ;  while,  not  infrequently,  shrubs  of  jessamine,  iatensixed 
with  the  wood-bine,  lined  the  road  for  several  miles.  The  feathered 
•choir  began  to  warble  their  strains,  and  from  every  ttee  was  heard  the 
song  of  uie  red-bird,  of  which  the  pauses  were  filled  by  the  mocking* 
bird,  who  either  imitated  the  note  with  exquisite  precision,  or  poured 
forth  a  ravishing  melody  of  its  own.'     p.  71. 

The  country  ia  a  perfect  level:  the  commodities  of  die 
state,  nee  and  cotton :  the  tempests,  violent  and  destructive.  Of 
die  feathered  race,  the  mocking-bird  is  most  pleasing,  as  it  mi- 

'  "  Tripe  iea«oned  with  pepper.' 

f  The  utgto  Oitat  for  th«  ntitt  ptoptt.    Eb. 
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,   mics  the  notes  ofthe  finest  winded  songsurs.   Hunting  was  a  ftv- 

aamit  amusement,  but  not  as  in  England,  Svhere  the  ezeicise  is 
le  only  object;  for  here  the  game  is  chiefly  sought  after,  and 
the  wild  deer  are  brought  into  a  limited  circle  bjr  the  attraction 
of  a  tame  doe,  or  by  the  tenor  excited  by  dogs.  They  are  fired 
at  by  concealed  huntsmen,  and  fall  in  numbers. 

*  No  climate  can  be  hotter  than' that  of  South  Carolinm  and 
Georgia.    In  the  piazza  of  a  house  at  ChaHeston,  when  a  breeze  has 

■  prev^led,  and  there  has  been  no  other  building  ne^  to  reflect  the  beat 
-of  the  sun,  I  have  known  the  mercury  in  Fahrenhdt's  thermosieter 
-to  Bt^d  at  101.  'In  the  night  it  did  not  sink  below  89. 

■  *  Animal  heat.  I  ascertajned  to  be  less  than  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther. By  confining  the  thermometer  to  the  hottest  part  of  my  body, 
I  found  the  mercury  subside  from  101  to  96.  In  fiit,  I  nercr  could 
raise  the  thermometer  higher  than  96  by  animal  heat. 

'  In  a  voyage  to  the  £ast  Indies,  I  iupt  a  rendar  account  of  the 
hdght  of  the  thermometer,  both  in  the  sun  and  the  shade.  My  jour- 
nal IS  now  before  me.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  when  our  ship  was 
on  the  equator,  the  thermometei'  in  the  shade  was  only- 77  degree*  ; 
and  the  same  day  in  the  sun  at  noon  it  was  99. 

'  It  may  be  advanced  that  tbfl  pavements  of  Charleston,  and  the 
situation  of  Sarannah,  which  is  bmlt  on  a  sandy  eminence,  may  aug- 
.ment  the  heat  of  the  weather ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is,  I  thinlc, 
incontrovertible,  that  no  two  places  on  the  earth  are  hotter  than 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  thennometer 
in  the  shade  at  Batavia  exceeded  101. . 

'  But  if  the  heat  of  the  weather  in  the  southernmost  states' be  ex- 
cessive, not  less  sudden  are  its  changes.  In  &ct,  so  variable  is  the; 
weather,  that  one  day  not  infrequently  cshibits  Uie  vicissitudes  of  the 
four  seasons..  The  remark  of  an  early  colonist  is  more  than  poetically 
true. 

'  Hie  adeo  iiKBtulOHt  etf,  et  variabile  calam, 
Una  ut  non  raro  est  titut  hlemtqae  die. 

*  I  have  known  one  day  the  mercury  to  stand  at  85j  and  the  next 
it  has  sunk  to  39.  * 

'  But  it  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
that  the  excessive  beats  prevail.  It  ia  then  the  debiUtating  ouality  of 
the  weather  consigns  the  languid  lady  to  her  sopha,  who,  it  she  lets 
fall  her  packet  handkerchief,  has  not  strength  to  pick  it  up,  but  calls 
to  one  of  her  black  giria,  who  is  all  life  and  vigour.  Hence  there  is 
a  proportion  of  good  and  evil  in  every  condition  [  for  a  negro-girl  is.  ■ 
not  more  a  slave  to  her  mistresa,  than  her  mistress  to  a  sopha  ;  and 
the  one  riots  in  health,  while  the  other  has  every  faculty  enervated.* 
F.  93. 

The  languor  of  the  climate  influences  the  conversation,  which 
is  little  animated,  and  chiefly  relates  to  horse-racing,  or  cotton. 

From  Coosohatchie,Mr.  Davis  went  in  May  1799  to  Mr.Drny- 
ton's  residence  on  Ashley  river,  and  from  thence  to  Charleston, 
where  parade  and  luxury,  with  their  attendants,  languor  and  ?«- 
i^if  reigned  without  oontrol  or  relief.  May  we  be  allowed^  by  po- 
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Blic  Itcenseito  step  from  the  newworld  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  old  (Ireland),  to  select  some  anecdotes  of  our  favourite 
Goldamitb  ? — they  will  not  detain  us  l6ng. 

"  The  Deserted  Village,"  said  he  (Mr,  Best,  an  Irish  clergyman), 
"relates  to  acenea in  which  Goldsmith  was  an  actor.  Auburn  is  a  po- 
etical name  fa\  the  village  of  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Weatmeath, 
baroay,  Kilkenny  Wf  st.  The  name  of  the  schoohnaster  waa  Paddy 
Bums.  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  indeed  a  man  seTcre  to  view, 
A  woman  called  Walsey  Cruse  kept  the  alehouse. 

'  ImaginatioD  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  paHour-^plendors  of  the  festive  place.*  ' 

■  "  I  have  been  often  in  the  house. 
"  The  hawthorn -bush  was  remarkably  large,  and  stood  oppONte 
the  alehouse.  I  was  once  ridine  with  Brady,  titular  bishop  of  Ar-  • 
dagh,  when  he  observed  to  me.  Ma  foy.  Best,  this  huge^  ovenrrown 
bush,  IB  mightily  in  the  way;  twill  order  it  to  be  cut  down.  What^ 
sir,  t^d  I,  cut  down  Goldsmith's  hawthorn-bush,  that  supplies  so  * 
.  beautiful  an  image  in  the  Deserted  Villagel  Ma  foy!  exclaimed  the 
bishop,  is  that  the  hawthom-bu^  \  Then  ever  let  it  be  sacied  to  the 
edge  of  die  axe,  and  evil  to  him  that  would  cut  from  it  a  branch." 
F.113.  .,,. 

These  travels  are  greatly  enlivened  by  the  yitroduction  of -his 
amiable  and  intelligent  friend,  Mi.  George,  with  whom  he  be- 
came acqudnted  at  the  college  in  Charleston.  Hie  letters  are 
spirited  arid  sensible,  and  his  conduct,  though  versatile  and  im- 

{irudent,  as  is  often  inseparable  from  genius,  does  hot  seem  sul- 
ied  either  by  immorality  or  infidelity.  He  sometimes  laughs  on 
occasions  which  'make  a  wiseman  serious;*  but  vive  la  tagate/le 
is  his  motto;  and  laugh  he  must,  though  no  suitable  object 
Aould  occur.  We  shall  also,  in  this  place,  introduce  a  specimen 
of  our  author's  poetry,  written  in  his  walk  to  Georgetown, 
when  going  to  meet  his  friend.  "We  shall  add  the  Amencan  re-- 
viewers'  character  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Davis  in  general,  whichi 
though  severe,  is  on  the  whole,  just. 

•  SONNET  TO  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

'  Poor,  plaintive  bird  !  whose  melancholy  lay 
Suits  the  despondence  of  my  troubled  breast, 

I  hail  thy  coming  at  the  close  of  day. 

When  all  thy  tribe  are  husb'd  in  batmy  rest. 

*  Wisely  thou  shunn'at  the  gay,  tumultuous  throng. 
Whose  mingled  voices  empty  joys  denote, 

And  lor  the  sober  night  reserv'st  Uiy  song, 

"    When  Echo  from  the  woods  repeats  thy  note. 

•  Pennve,  at  silent  night,  I  love  to  roam. 

Where  elves  and  fairica  tread  the, dewy  green. 
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While  the  clev  moon,  benetth  the  4£UK  domci 

Sheda  a  Boft  lustre  o'er  the  RylvRa  Bceac 
'  And  hear  thee  tdl  thy  monng  tale  of  woe. 
To  tfie  bright  empress  of  the  ffllver  bow.*     p.  125. 

**  Those  who  are  aometiinea  disposed  to  amuse  their  idls  momBntf 
with  '  trifles  li^  as  air,'  mayfind  soae  emertlmtnent  in  this  htcla 
volume /of  poems.  Their  chief  qualities  are  haimonf  of  tnimbeiav 
and  vivacity  of  expression.  Not  laden  with  a  weight  o£  senument  j  tha 
verses  inove  easily  and  lightly  along ;  and  though  too  short  to  te  te- 
dious, their  brevity  is  not  the  vehicle  of  wit. 

"  The  author  ai^ears  to  possess  a  capacity  for  poetical  composi- 
tion, and  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  his.ready  taleots  eurted  on  to- 
pic* luore  dig^fied  or  interesting.  We  observe  several  instances  of 
good  taste,  and  pretty  description."     p.  1S7. 

Mr.  Davit  retuins-to  New-York,  and  engages  as  a  tutor  in  tha, 
family  of  Mr,  Ludlow,  an  office  that  he  soon  reaigni  'vjx  favoijt  ■ 
of  his  friend  Mr.  George,  who  left  Georgetown  in  hopes  of  a. 
more  advantageous^  if  not  an  independent  situation,  llie  sta- 
tion he  however  again  resumes ;  for  Mr.  Georgeis  dissatisfied, 
and'  retires  to  X.ong-Ialand.  Our  author  next  visits  the  capitalV 
Wa^ington,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefleraon  to  the  president- 
ship ;  but  the  description  forms  the  dullest  part  o£  his  w^rk.  H.e, 
has  not  added  to  what  we  knew,  and  he  has  not  engaged  in  sotb^ 
minuter  circumstances  which  other  authors  have  related.  It  is^ 
not  a  new,  but  it  is  a  striking,  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  that,  on  opening  the  session,  the 
president  rode  to  the  capital  without  an  attendant,  and,  on  ar- 
riving, fastened  his  horse  to  some  rails.  Franklin,  our  author 
thinks  but  an  ambiguous  character:  he  diffused  a  mean  parsi- 
mony through  every  department  of  the  government  of  tlie  United 
States ;  ana  his  dereliction  of  religion  has  done  the  greatest  in- 
jury to  the  rising  generation.  Franltlin,  we  understand,  is  more 
highly  respected  in  Europe  than  '»  the  new  world.  Even  in  the 
work  before  us,  the  originality  of  many  of  Franklin's  produc- 
tions is  successfuily  attacked. 

From  some  misconception,  our  author,  after  his  return  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  sent  agamto  Washington,  totaketheoffice  of  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  United  States ;  and,  when  the  bubble 
burst,  he  accepted  the  place  of  luter  to  the  children  of  a  quakcr, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Qccoquan.  The  scenery  on  the  first  approacli 
to  this  spot  is  interesting. 

'  Having  ordered  supper,  J  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  Occoquan 
river,  which  ran  close  to  the  house,  and,  gradually  enlawing,  empried 
■  itself  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  Potomac.  The  fishermen  on  the 
ehore  were  haifling  their  seine,  and  the  sails  of  a  little  bark,  stemming 
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^^emna,  were  diatended  by  tKt  breeze  rf  nigbt.  The  sea-boy  was 
laUug  over  tbe  bow*  and  the  belmsroan  was  warbling  a  sbng  to  hts 
absent  fair. 

*  The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  Occoquanj  but  so  steep  and  craggy 
was  the  road,  that  I  found  it  abnost  inaccessible.  On  descending  the 
iast  hillj  I  was  nearly  stunned  by  the  noise  of  two  huge  mills,  t^ose 
roar,  without  any  hyperbolical  aggravntion,  is  BCarrely  infe'rior  to  that 
of  the  great  fkUs  of  the  Potomac,  or  the  cataract  of  Niagara.     My 


-  horse  would  not  advance ;  and  I  was  myself  lost  in  astonishment. 

*  On  ci5>8ging  a  little  bridge,  1  came  within  view  of  the  settlament, 
.which  is  romantic  beyond  conception.  A  beautiful  river  toIIb  its 
-stFeam  along  mountains  that  die  abruptly  from  its  bank,  while  on 

the  opposite  rocky  shore,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
volcano,. are  seen  two. mills  envclopfid  in  foam,  and  here  and  there  a 
dwelling  which  has  vast  masses  of  stone  for  its  foundation.  The  eye 
for  some  time  ia  arrested  by  the  uncommon  scene;  hut  it  is  soon  re- 
lieved by  a  beautiful  landscape  that  bounds  the  horizon.  In  a  word« 
-all  the  nches  of  nature  are  brought  together  in  tbii  spot,  but  witboat 
confusioa.'     p.  229. 

piice  more. 

*  TTiey  who  deEgttt  in  walking,  miwt,  during  the  summer  in  Vir- 
ginia, embrace  tbe  night  to  stimulate  their  muscular  energies.  The 
tieicencss  of  the  sun  would  suspend  the  steps  of  the  hardiest  tnvelleF  j 

-but  amidst  the  freshnest  of  the  nighti  he  breathes  only  odours  in 

.joUEBcying  through  tbe  woods. 

'  No  walk  .could  be  more  delightful  than  that  from  Occoquan  to 
Colchester,  when  the  moon  was  above  the  mountMns.  You  traverse 
tbe  bank  of  a  placid  stream  over  which  impend  rocks,  in  some  places 

■bare,  but  more  frequently  covered  with  an  odoriferous  plant  tlut  rs- 
gales  the  traveller  with  its  fragrance. 

*  So  «erpentine  is,  the  course  of  the  river,  that  themouiitaini,.iriiich 
use  fram  its  bank,  may  be  said  to  form  an.  amphitheatre  \  and  nature 
seems  to  have  designed  the  spot  for  thehaunt  oqly  of  fairies  (  for  here 
rrow  flowers  of  putple  dye,  and  here  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled 
akin.  But  into  what  regions,  however  apparently  inaccessible,  has  not 
adventtlroUB  man  penetrated  i     The  awful  repose  of  the  night  is  dis- 

.  turbed  by  tbe  clack  of  two  huge  mills,  which  drown  the  soiig  and 
echoes  of  the  mocking-bird,  who  nigbUy  tells  his  sorrowq.to  tJie  list- 

'  Art  is  here  pouring  fiist  into  tbe  lap  of  nature  the  luxuries  of  ex- 
otic refinement.  After  clambering  qver  inountains  almost  inaccessible 
to  human  toil,  you  come,  to  the  junction  of  the  Occoquan  with  the 
noble  river  of  the  Potomac,  and  behold  a  bridge,  whose  semi^ellipti. 
cal  arches  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  princely  London,  And  on 
the  side  of  this  bridge  stands  a  tavern,  where  every  luxury  that  money 
can  purchase  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  first  summons }  where  the  richest 
viands  cover  the  table,  and  where  ice  cool*  the  Madeira  that  has  been 
thrice  across  tbe  aoean.'   ,tt.24S. 

AVe  have  yrandored  so  long  ii^  ^s  eountry,  that  .we  must 

-  niore  hastily  step  ovei  the  retjiainder  of  the  volume ;  nor  can 
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we  even  bestow  a  tear  on  the  tender,  the  tntereBtJng  Pocahontas, 
or  a  note  of  admiration  on  the  firm  bravery  of  Logan.  In  fact, 
they  are  additions  to  swell  the  volume,  and  there  are  many  such: 
yet  the  whole  is  pleasing ;  and,  when  we  have  been  entertained, 
we  must  not  too  severely  censure :  it  is  sufficient  that  we  lead 
others  to  judge  how  far  the  work  is  adapted  to  their  tastes. 

Our  hero  returns  to  New-York,  visits  his  friend  Mr.  Geoi^ 
on  Long-Island,  and  afterwards  repairs  to  Philadelphia.  Fiiid- 
ing  no  employment  in  this  place,  he  embarks  for  Baltimore,  and, 
in  the  event,  becomes  a  tutor  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Ball  in  Vir- 
ginia. Several  trifling,  but  interesting  narratives,  occur  in  the 
travels,  particularly  at  the  '  Frying  Pan,'  a  little  hamlet  composed 
of  four  log-huts  and  a  meeting-houje.  In  Virginia,  our  author's 
life  seemed  happy,  and  if  ne  could  fix  to  a  point,  and  rust  at 
last,  here  -was  the  point.  He  returns,  however,  to  Baltimore,  and 
to  England.  The  volume,  as  usual,  is  spun  out  by  the  narrative 
of  the  voyage,  which  is  rendered  highly  entertaining  bythelittl^ 
anecdotes  of  the  passengers,  related  in  the  dialect  of  a  seaman. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  remarked  that  the  work  is  entertain- 
ing. It  can  be  scarcely  said  to  contain  much  information,  un- 
less the  little  views  of  the  private  life  of  the  Americans  may  be 
styled  such.  It,  however,  fills  up  the  lacuuse  of  more  important 
volumes ;  and  we  can  add,  with  pleasure,  that  the  author's  re- 
ligion seems  rational  and  steady,  his  morality  unexceptionable. 
Delicacy  and  innocence  will  not  for  a  moment  be  shocked  in 
the  perusal  of  these  pages. 


Art.  Vm. — The  Journal  of  Frederick  Harneman's  Travels  from 
Cairo  to  Mourzouk,  the  Coital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fexxan,  in 
Africa.  I»  the  rears,  n97S.  4to.  Us.  Boards.  G.and 
W.  Nicol. 

WE  have  followed  the  successive  African  travellers  with  pe- 
culiar interest  and  satisfaction ;  and  though  we  have  sometimes 
formed  different  conclusions,  and  have  not,  in  evety  part,  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  Society,  yet  we  have  received  theit 
various  and  valuable  communications  with  gratitude.  The  pre- 
sent work  appears,  at  first  view,  slight,  and  less  interesting; 
yet  it  is  only  so  to  the  superficial  reader;  and,  when  combined , 
with  other  accounts,  it  offers  valuable  information.  The  long- 
est promised  period  of  further  communication  has,  however, 
passed,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  Mr.Homeman.  We  greatly 
fear  that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  some  of  the  numerous  d;ui- 
gers  to  which  a  Christian  in  North  Africa  is  subject. 

We  need  not^ive  a  very  extensive  account  of  Uie  attempts  of 
former  travellers  ;  they  are  recorded  in  our  pi^es.  The  Sodety, 
in  1792,  published  a  volume,  containing   an  abstract  of  what 
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Aey  ^i  been-  able  to  collect  from  different  sources  respectinj 
the  internal  parts  of  this  vast  continent;  and,  at  difierent  subse* 
quern  periods,Mr.Park,  from  the  western  coast.and  Mr.BrowneJ 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  have  penetrated  through  a  great  part 
.  of  the  continent.  The  most  interesting  portion  yet-  remains : , 
but  WB  can>  fortunately,  from  what  these  travellers  have  ob- 
getred  and  collected,  form  a  very  probable  idea  of  the  country  ■ 
which  intervenes  between  the  terminations  of  their  opposite 
routes. 

Mr.  Park,  it  is  well  k-nown,  extended  his  journey  to  Sego, 
and  Sillah,  on  the  bankf  of  the  Niger,  and  there  saw  that  river, 
apparently  lessened  in  its  bulk,  rolling  with  slow  majesty  frem 
west  to  east.  Mr.  Browne,  on  the  other  side,  asceitaiiled,  hj 
eood  evidence,  that  the  western  source  of  the  Nile  was  distinct 
JTom  this  river,  rising  in  about  T  of  north  latitude,  running  at 
first  west,  and  then  to  the  north,  till,  about  4°  north  of  Senn^ 
ar,  it  joins  the  Abyssinian  branch,  whose  source  was  discover- 
ed by  Bruce.  Which  was  the  real  source  of  the  Nile,  so  much 
sought  by  the  ancientSi  is  not,  at  present,  to  be  ascertained-: 
we  Still  think  it  was  that  which  Bruce  saw.  The  creat  point 
now  to  be  ascertained  is,  into  what  gulf  does  the  Niger  pour 
its  waters  ?  or,  as  some  writers  have  alleged,  does  it  join  the 
.Nile  ?  We  may  just  state,  in  this  place,  mat,  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  between  13°  and  20°  of  east  longitude,  and  about  14°  of 
north  latitude,  a  vast  extent  of  marshy  ground,  and  probably 
an  extensive  lake,  exists ;  in  which  not  only  the  waters  of  the 
Niger  art  lost,  but  also  of  those  rivers  which,  rising  from  the 
lugh  grounds  whence  the  Nile  also  proceeds,  fall  westward. 

In. pursuit  of  the  great  object  of  search,  the  termination  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of  the  chief  city  of  central  Africa, 
we  have  always  recommended  the  commencement  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Sort,  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  from  whence  the  distance 
to  Fezzan  is  intfonsiderable,  and  the  journey  far  from  danger- 
ous. Mr.  Homeman  reached  Fezzan,  by  a  more  circuitous 
route,  from  Cairo;  and  we  have  yet  no  further  information  of  his 
travels.  The  labour  is  not,  however,  wholly  lost :  another  tra- 
veller has  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 'Jupiter  Ammon; 
and  our  author's  description,  though  it  differs  in" many  respects 
JTom  that  of  Mr.  Browne,  yet  bears  sufficient  resemblance  to  a&. 
certain  the.  existence  of  this  celebrated  temple,  and  the  insular 
■verdure  of  the  Oasis,  surrounded  by  sands.  We  find,  also, 
traces  of  a  vast  river,  or  sea,  which  once  probably  pervaded  this 
Conunent,  whose  bed  was  the  valley  of  Mogara,  and  which, 
\n  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north  and  west,  passed  through  the  vale 
of  Bahr4>ela-ma  (the  sea  without  water),  to  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Gulf  of  the  Arabs.  If  we  could  suppose,  for  9 
momentj  that  Uie  N^r,  iKtw  lost  in  a  lake,  .or  a  marsh,  had 
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Sowed  to- tile  north-eaM,  and,'  waehbg  the  ncHth-wCsten  cmt- 
jines  of  the  greater  Oasis,  had  passed  to  its  tmbcuchurt  through 
the  chanwU  just  mentioned,  how  elevated  must  be  oui  ideas  of 
^  fertility  and  lichnees  of  its  track,  and  how  deep  our  regie^ 
that  the  accumulation  of  sand,  or  some  convuluon  of  nature^ 
has  thufl  turned  it  from  its  course.'  If  thi«,  howev«',  was  the 
case,  the  ev«it  is  beyond  the  records  of  history  j  but  we  -cwa^ 
by  the  most  iine<|uivocal  marks,  trace  the  course  of  a  river}  and 
it  seems  that  it  can  never  have  been  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Hmneman,  after  sCHne  delays  from  the  military  operaliona 
in  £gyptr  and  the  precartond  state  of  that  country,  set  out,  «# 
we  have  sud,  jrcHnCairo.  He  travelled  in  a  caiavaH)  as  a  Mo- 
tammed  merchant— a  character  which  he  was  able  to  fill  with 
sufficient  exactness.  The  events  of  what  may  be  styled  the  iirst 
stage  from  Cairo,  to  the  mountains  of  Ummespgeir,  we  need  not 
detail.  The  vhole  country  is  alluvial:  petrified  wood  fre^ 
'  i)uently  occiusi  the  hills  are  calcareouSi  or  sandy;  and  stone* 
containing  marine  objects  loosely  imbedded,  occurs  in  every 
|»rt  of  the  journey.  The  valley  of  Mogva  is  fertile  ;  and  on 
the  noitii  are  hills,  probably  calcareous ;  while  a  vast  desert  ex- 
tends considerably  on  the  south,  on  which  the  Great  and  Little 
Oasis  are  distinguished  by  their  fertility,  and,  of  course,  hj 
their  populadon.  In  this  part  of  his  journey  our  author  does 
not  recognise,  either  in  tlie  vale  of  Mogara,  or  in  the  Bahr- 
'bela-ma,  the  former  bed  of  a  river.  The  wood  found  oflered 
no  traces  of  having  been  worked  by  any  tool.  At  the  foot  of 
■the  mountains,  springs  were,  at  first,  frequ«it ;  but  they  were' 
soou,  in  a  great  measure,  dry,  and  the  water  became  bitter^ 
though,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  it  was  again  found 
iweet  and  palatable. 

At  Unwnesogeir  they  cross  the  mountains  WhitA  they  had 
Jiitherto  skirted,  and  descend  on  thA  southern  side  to  the 
GreaterOasis,  now  a  small  independent  state  under  the  appellai- 
iion  of  Siwah.  The  town  is  said  to  have  fonnerlj  consisted  of 
caves  only  in  the  rocks,  the  aboriginal  habitations  of  almost  every 
nation,  fhis^ot  has  occasioned  much  controversy  and  spectt- 
lation.  It  is  rtow  better  known,  as  our  author  and  Mr.  BroVtie 
have  both  visited  it ;'  and  though  their  descriptions  scarcely  in  any 
-part  .accord,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  describe  the  same  placed; 
and  theii*  discordance  wholly  acquits  the  one  of  copying  from 
the  otheri  We  need  not  now  enlarge  on  the  temple  of  Jupttw 
.Ammon,  as  we  have  often  noticed  it ;  and  the  rudeness  of  the 
original  structure  sufiiciently  proves  its  antiquity,  as  the  sujfc- 
■posed  presence  of  the  divinity  gave,  in  the  earlier  and  rudW 
^^,  a  sanctity  which  splendid  structures  less  cerHainly  confer. 
The  secretary  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  different  narratives; 
ibut  it  is  evident,  from  various  cii^cumstances,  that  Mr.iiome^ 
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xaxB  exanUBsd  it  very  cursorily,  suvl  in  haste.    The  descnption 

of  th?  remaining  niins,  and  the  comparison  of  the  occounta,  we 
cannot  abridge;  and  they  are  too  extensive  to  copy.  .  The  rock 
is  calcareous,  and  the  salt-springs  are  in  the  immediate  vktnitf 
of  those  which  are  fresh.  The  catacombs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  said  to  be  numerous ;  but  the  remains  of  mummies 
are  few^  and  the  parts  which  are  found  entire  very  smaU. 

From  Siwah  they  still  find  the  mountains  on  tlie  north,  and 
the  direction  of  their  course  is  westward.  The  same. alluvial 
appearance  continues ;  the  hills  arc  horizonUi,  and  the  marine 
rsmains  ntunerous.  Some  natural  pyramids,  consistiag  of  shells 
only,  were  observable  *n  the  south.  The  course  cominuet 
nearly  west^vard  to  Augila,  a  town  of  some  importance,  to 
which  a  part  of  the  caravan  belongeil.  At  this  place  they  ar- 
rive safe,  after  escaping  from  some  danger  eiciteij  by  a  suspicion 
riiat  Mr.  Homeman  and  his  interpreter  were  Christbns.  Our 
traveller  eitricates  himself  from  this  difficulty  with  great  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind'. 

The  route  then  proceeds  to  Mourzouk^  the  capital  of  Fezzan, 
in  a  aouth-west  direction.  Mountaiiu,  in  the  direction  of 
south-south-west,  cross  obliquely  their  track ;  and  these  are  also 
calcareous,  capped  with  sand  accumulated  by  the  winds. 
They  travelled  on  their  top  for  some  time,  and  found  their  de- 
scent on  the  west,  as  usual,  much  steeper  than  the  eastern 
ascent.  From  the  top,  the  prospect,  illuminated  by  the  rtsuig  sun, 
which  produced  broad  shadows  and  contrasts  of  light  and 
eloom,  appeared,  not  withstand!  ne  the  absence  of  vegetation, 
highly  beautiful.  The  forms  of  the  rock  were  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque J  and  the  continuity  broken  and  interrupted  on  the 
west,  seemed,  in  our  authors  opinion,  to  show  that  a  torrent 
had  burst  through  from  the  west  in  a  deluge,  which  he  thinks, 
for  reasons  which  he  does  not  explain,  subsequent  to  that  of 
Naah.  Sterility  is  not,  however,  the  unvarying  feature  of  these 
regions  :  groves  suc<^ced,  from  which  *  the  road  opened  to  a  de- 
sert checquered  with  hills  and  scabeous  (scabrous)  calcareous 
TOcks,'  Range  on  range  of  dreary  black  mountains  are  now  ob- 
servable, which  our  author  thinks  to  be  ferrueinous  basalt. 
These  fonn  the  black  Harutsch,  the  Mons  Ater  of  the.ancients. 


*  The  mount^nous  desert  of  Harutach  is  the  most  remarkable  re- 
^on  th»t  came  within  scope  of  my  observation  during  this  jouniey  i 
Its  extent  has  been  stated  to  me  at  seven  days'  journey  over,  from 
north  ,to  south  {  and  at  five  days'  from  east  to  west ;  but  in  a  subse- 
quent voyaffe  from  Fezzan  to  Tripoly,  I  fell  in  again  with  a  branch 
or  tract  of  the  Harutsch,  and  was  there  told,  that  it  yet  extended 
further  to  the  west.  At  MourzouJc,  too,  I  was  informed  of  black 
mountains  on  the  road  leading  southward  to  BomoUi  on  whose 
heights  the  climate  was  of  verv  cold  temperature,  and  whence  the 
people  of  Mourzouk  obtained  their  iron }  and  I  conjecture  that  such 
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■loantainons  tract  may  be  a.  furtlier  branch  of  the  Ibhiticfa, 
bsTOug  indeed  no  pontive  informalioii  ac  proof  of  the  hnmediktc  j«ii&- 
ticH]  or  connection  of  these  regions. 

*  The  niggedr  broken,  and  altogether  wild  and  terrific  tcene  which 
ttuB  desert  tract  affords,  leads  atrongty  to  the  su»pontion  that  its 
surface  at  some  period  look  its  present  convulsed  fbnn  and  appear- 
ance from  volcanic  revolution.  Its  inequalities  of  ground  are  no' 
where  of  great  altitude.  _Thc  general  face  of  country  sherfs  conti- 
nued ranges  of  hills,  running  in  various  directions,  rising  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  intermediate  ground ;  and 
between  which  branches,  (on  perfect  flats,  and  without  any  gradaal. 
.ttcent  of  base  or  fore-ground,}  rise  up  Wty  insulated  nountaiui^ 
V^tose  sides  are  exceeding  steep  from  the  v«ry  base.  A  mouotaia  of 
tins  description,  sitoatM  midway  on  journey  over  this  deaert,  and 
M>ith  of  our  cuavan  road,  is  by  the  Arabs  termed  Stres  ;  it  has  the 

.  appearance  of  being  split  from  the  top  down  to  the  middle.  I  was 
pievented  frun  particiuar  examination  of  it,  but  soon,  on  our  cara- 
Tau  halting,  had  the  opportuiutj  of  inspecting  another  of  the  saaie 
Imd.'     t.  iS. 

Of  this  motint;Lin,  the'  strata  are  horizontal,  occauonally  unk- 
ing into  each  other,  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  slag  and 
Itumt  ashes.  It  is  apparently  volcanic  ;  but  Mr.  Horoemaa  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  mineralogist.  It  is  certain  that  the  marine  re- 
mains are  no  longer  discoverable  ;  yet  caverns  are  found,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  in  the  true  volcanic  countries.  In  the 
mountains  which  succeed,  the  marine  debris  are  again  abundant. 
Temissa,  Zuila,  and  Monrzoukf  are  in  the  district  of  Fezzan  j 
and  our  atithoi^s  descriptions  only  contain  the  usual  appear- 
ances of  the  more  fertile  African  provinces,  and  the  cpmmoa 
pictures  of  African  manners. 

*  Some  Account  of  Fezzan,'  follows,  of  which  we  can  only 
notice  the  outline.  On  the  north  and  the  west  are  independent 
Arabs;  on  the  south  and  south-east  the  Tibboes ;  and  on  the 
south-west  the  Nomadic  Tuaricks,  the  most  powerful  and  intel- 
ligent race  in  North  Africa.  The  climate  of  Fezzan  ts  in- 
tensely hot,  vrvJa  little  rain ;  consequently  storms  are  frequent 
and  destructive.  Tliete  is  no  river  or  rivulet  deserving  note  in 
the  whole  country  \  and  the  soil  is  sand,  covering  generally  a 
calcareous,  sometimes  a  clayey,  stratum.  Mourzouk  is  the  cen^ 
tre  of  a  considerable  commerce  from  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent -,  and  among  the  articles,  travelling  from  west  ta  east,  we 
find  slaves  :  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  will  not,  therefore^ 
check  slavery  in  Africa.  The  family  of  the  present  sultan  ie 
from  the  west,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  dominion  of 
Fezzan,  500  years  since,  bv  conquest.  The  people  are  Moham- 
medans, and  the  population  is  from  seventy  to  seventy^fivc 
thousand  souls.  The  Fezzaners  are  of  ordinary  stature;  not 
muscular  or  strong,  with  little  activity :  their  colour,  of  a  de^ 
brown;  hair,  black  and  sliott;  features  regulaij  and  the  nose  lett 
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ftdtened  ibaa  that  of  i  ne?ro.  They  are  very  abstemious: 
dwir  arts  are  of  <he  rudest  Kind  \  and  their  diversions  show 
£ttle  refinement. 

■  *  SirW.  Young's  Observations  on  Mr.Homeman's  Descriptioa 
of  the  Country  and  Antiquities  of  Siwah,  compared  with  ibe 
Accounts  of  other  Authors,'  follow  j  in  which  the  learned  secre- 
tary, as  we  have  said,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  numerous  appa- 
rent contradictions.  Some  further  accounts  of  Mr.  Horneman 
follow  in  a  posisciipt,  though  of  little  importance.  It  reminds  us, 
faowerer,  u  a  circumstance  which  we  omitted  in  its  places  vix. 
—that  ^ere  are  in  Fezzan  two  kinds  of  venereal  complaints, 
one  of  wluch  only  is  derived  from  the  Franks.  ■  Salts  and  coto- 
qnintida  arc  their  specifics,  and  the  natives  are  said  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  eilher  only  once  in  their  lives }  yet  after  having  had 
one,  they  may  take  the  other.  In  this  postscript,  Mr.  Homeman 
mentions  an  account,  from  a  man  who  had  seen  Mr.  Browne  at 
Darfbor,  and  had  come  from  thence,  that  the  Niger  and  NHs 
inconttstably  joined ;  but  that,  in  the  drv  period,  the  communis 
carion  was  a  stagnant  lake.  Various  other  reports  of  this  kind 
we  afterwards  added,  and  little  intelligence  could  be  obtained 
of  an  .inland  lake.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt,  as  we  have 
•aid,  that  the  termination  of  die  former  is  not  yerj  distant  insa 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  Nignr  terminatet  in  an  ex- 
tensive lake  or  marsh ;  but  we  must  resi^  numerous  connstent 
accounts  of  the  origin  and  the  course  of  rivera  between  these, 
,  if  we  give  implicit  credit  to  the  report  here  mentioned. 
.  We  next  find  an  account  of  the  different  African  tribee  re- 
specting which  our  author  could  procure  authentic  information^ 
This  we  cannot  minutely  follow^  nor  is  th^  whoie  very  interest- 
ing. The  Tuarick  is  a  tribe  greatly  direr^fied,  but  intrepid, 
warlike,  and,  apparently,  very  capable  of  ctriliaation'.  In  the 
peigldxiurhood  of  Tombuctoo  live  the  Tagama,  who  are  white 
and  not  Mohammedans,  They  are  therefore  called '  Nazari,'  un- 
believers, a  term  supposed  to  have  been  exclusively  applied  to 
Christians }  and  this  hat  occauooed  the  report  of  a  nation  of 
:ivhite  Qmstians. 

.  '  Tkc  Hausia  are  oertainly  negn>es,  but  not  quite  black  ;  tbey  aie 
the  most  intelligent  p«ipte  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  they  are  diitin- 
guished  from  their  nnghbours  bf  an  interesting  countenance ;  their 
nose  is  small  and  not  Battened,  and  their  ttatuie  is  not  so  diHCTee- 
able  as  that  of  the  negroes,  and  they  have  an  extraordinary  inclina- 
tion for  pleasure,  dancing,  and  singing.  Their  chac^er  is  benevo~ 
lent  and  mild.  Industry  and  art,  and  the  cukivation  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  land,  prevail  in  their  country ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
Ihey  excrf  the  Feiianfems,  who  get  the  greateet  part  of  their  dothes 
and  houiehold  implements  from  the  Soudaniani.  Thej  caa  dye  in 
tbdr  country  any  colour  but  scaiiet.  The  culture  of  their  land  is 
9t  perfect  as  that  of  the  Europeans,  although  the  nuumer  of  doinj;  it 
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u  very  tn>td>Inome.  In 'short,  we  hive  Tcrjr  uJ^uA  ideas  of  tfaft  - 
tKople,  not  o^\j  vvh  reepect  to  their  cultinrtioii  and  natural  abihttet* 
Dut  also  of  thnr  strength  and  the  extent  of  theii*  powesuonir  whidi 
ar?  by  no  means  so  considetsble  »  they  have  been  represeated. 
Their  music  is  imperfect,  when  compared  to  the  Etvopean  ;  but  the 
Haussanian  women  have  skilt  enough  to  afiect  their  hustiands  there- 
by, even  to  weeping,  and  to  inflame  their  coilrage  \a  the  greatest  fury 
against  their  enemies.  The  pidlhc  singers  arc  called  Kadaidca.* 
».112. 

*  GeograpLical  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Homeman's  Robte,  xtA 
^ilditiotts  to  the  general  Geography  of  Africa,  by  Major  R£»* 
nell,'  Goatain  numeroua  fecta  of  importance  wfaich  we  cannot 
abtit^e.  Fezzan  appears  to  be  the  country  of  the  Garamanteat. 
Mourzouk  is  placed,  in  tliis  map,  at  abont  thirty-niiie  milea 
■outh-east  oi  its  position  in  the  map  of  1 796. 

*  General  Remarks  on  the  Countries  in  the  Line  of  Mn 
Homeman's  Route '  follow.  With  respect  to  the  '  sea  with- 
out water^'  sapposed  to  have  been  the  fcn-mer  bed  of  the  Nile> 
which  once  quitted  its  present  course  at  Benjuaef,  major  Reii'* 
bell  shows,  with  great  force,  th^U  since  even  at  presort  dw 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  below  the  Balir-bela-ma, .  it  must  hare  been 
more  ao  at  an  earlier  period.  The  remarks  on  tJie  -ralley  of 
Mogara,  we  have,  in  some  measure,  anticipated :  its  extent^ 
^reatward*  we  are  not  acqnaimed  with.  The  ^dnction  be^ 
tvcm  «Mne  pans  of  the  valley  and  the  Oases,  major  RenneB 
supposes  to  consist  in  this — that  in  the  latter,  the  springs  rise 
to  the  Sur&ce  5  in  the  former^  though  superficial,  they  do  not 
reach  to  it.  This  autbor  seems  to  think  that  the  dimensions 
{^vea  by  Mr.  Browns,  ^  miles,  by  fmu:,. axe  more. ccireGt  than 
thoM  of  Mr.  Horneman,  a  irirciiil  of  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Hornemair 
too  observes,  that  all  the  springs  are  confined  ic  the  Siwahj 
tbough  Ediisi  describes  a  river  in  this  spot  which  flows  from  it, 
and  coincides,  hi  a  remarkable  manner,  with  its  situation. 
Siwah  ought  to  be  styled  the  Oasis  of  Ammon ;  rt  has  often 
b9en^.<»U»d,  improperly,  the  Greater'  Oasis,  which  lies  to  the 
south-east  j  and,  in  some  parts  of  this  article,  we  have,  we  fearj 
fallen  inadvertently  into  the  same  error.  The  Lesser  Oasis  Ilea 
lomewkat  to  the  north  of  a  Bne  draWn  from  the  Oasis  (rf  Ain- 
mon  to  tJie  Gri.>iiter  Oasis,  nnd  consists  Of  fertile  islands  divided 
by  deserts  of  some  dnys'  journey.  From  some  geogriphical 
views,  this  cluster  of  isLmds,  or  Archipelago,  extends  more  than 
ICO  miles.  The  '  Remarks  on  Fezzan  and  the  Black  Harptsch,' 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  chapter,  offer 
iiothiog  tbat  u'c  haVe  iiot  anticipated. 

The  third  chapter  of  major  Rcunell's  valuable  additions  19 
entitled,  *  Improvements  in  the  gentral  Geography  of  Nortlt 
Africa  j  remote  Sources  of  the  Nile,  and  Termination  of  tha 
Niger  j  Lake  (rf  Fitlre  or  Kauga.'    We  shall  select  our  autbot'a 
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arguments  in  oppo^on  to.  the  report  of  the  janetiOD  of  the 
Wnite  River  with  the  Aftkan  head  of  the  Nile. 

'  Mr.  Horneman  having  a^ain  set  afloat  the  idea  of  the  junction  of  . 
die  Niger  widiAhe  Nile,  it  becomes  neoessary  to  exarain^  minutely, 
de  geogranbicsl  rosterials  fnrniahed  by  Mr.  Brawtid  and  Mr.  Home'- 
m^n,'  as  well  is  the  notices  found  in  Edrisi ;  in  order  to  stew  the  im- 
probability of  such  a  fact.  Mr.  Homeraan  was  infcrrmed  by  persom 
who  had  travelled  to  Darfoor,  that  the  Niger  (Joliha)  passed  by  the 
south  of  Darfoor,  into  the  White  River.  It  is  certairL  that  Herodo- 
tus collected  much  the  same  kind  of  information  in  Egypt :  but  it 
IB  equally  certain  that  the  people  whom  Mr.  Browne  consulted  xL 
DartboT,-were  ^lent,  respectmg  any  such  junction  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  rtptitt,-  liot  only  that  the  White  Rivel"  is  formed  of  «ource»V 
^nnging  from  the  mountains  on  the  south,  butako  thafthe  waters 
Ktween  Darfovr  and  those  mountains,  run  txrthe  westimLi'd.  Itfii 
ptoper  to  add,;that  the  ihountaina  in  aue«tIon,  named  Xunui.or 
Komri,  are,  a*  the  name  importa,  the  Mounlgiiu  i^.the  Moon}  ji) 
wluch  Ptolemy,  and  the  Arabian  geographers,  place  thft  remot»(  bead 
of  the  Nile.    .   , 

'  In  chapter  vi.  of  the  Geographical  Illustrations,  1798,  I  have  set 
Torth  several  factE,  with  a  view  to  shew  the  probability  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger,  by  cvaporalioti,  in  the  country  orWangara,  &cL 
*f  o  that,  1  diaH  beg  leave  to  refer :  but  as  many  additional  hzl%', 
tending  to  strengthen  my  former  ideas,  have  been  furnished  by  recent 
travellers,  I  stiCl  have  occasion  to  repeat  some  of  the  former  slate- 
ntenta  and  argutrieats,  in  the  course  cif  the  discussion.  • 

'  Towards  the  W.  and  SW,,  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  milei 
from  the  capital  of  Darfoor,  Mr,  Browne  learnt  that  the  cowntr^ 
was  intersected  by  a  number  of  etreama,  whose  courses  pointed  to  thf 
west  and  nartb~west.  He  appears  to  speak,  however,  with  less  too* 
fidence  of  the  courses  of  all  the  other  waters,  save  the  Misaelad,  and 
the  small  river  Batta,  its  adjunct.  These,  he  unequivocally  conducts  . 
■from  SE.  to  KW.  (See  pages  449—464-,  and  his  map  at  p.  ISO). 
But  of  the  otyiers,  he  merely  says,  "  the  course  of  the  nvers,  if 
jigbtly  given,  is,  for  the  most  part,  from  E.  to  W."  But  he  also 
jaya,  p.  449,  ")he  country  they  {low  through,  is  said  ta  be,  great 
part  of  the  year,  wet  and  marshy  j  the  heat  is  nccessive,  and  tbt^ 
people  remark  that  there  is  no  winter."  The  principal,  as  well  ai 
the  most  rentote  of  these  rivers,  ia  the  Bidir  Kulla,  denominated  from 
•a  country  of  the  same  name,  described  (p.  306)i  to  abaund  with  wd* 
4e1't  and  this,  Bahr  Kulia  is  considerable  enough  to  requilje  boat^  tf 
cross  it,,-ef  whitth  some  are  made  of  single  trees,  lar^  enough  to  hold 
ten  persona.  .  '    . 

'  it  vTOhU  seon,  therefore,  (if  Mr.  Browne  iTas  C«n«ctly  infomie^ 
-and  I  eao  tee  no  reason  to  doubt,  because  he  spet^s  with  cautionjy 
a»  if.  these  rivers  descended  from  the  high  countjy  on  the  south  of 
Hxriaat,  into  a  comparatively  low,  and  noUow  tract  to  the  west,  in 
which  also  two  lai;ge.bkes  are  marked  in  Mr.  Browne's  map  i  and 
-tins  .tract  lalb,  in  our  geography,  .nearly  midway  between  the  head 
of  the  White  .River,  and  the  country  of  Waogara,  traced  accordia^ 
=to  the  m>tice>  found  in  Edriii  ^  and  which  kw  corroborated,  gene- 
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nQfi  by  Mr.  Horoeman,  who  .was  .told  thafWangara  lay.  to  tlic 
westwanl  of  the  empire  of  Bomu.  Through  thig  country  of  Wan- 
nra,  the  great  river  of  interior  Africa  (our  Niger)  nins,aiid  beyond 
Wangan,  cattward,  we  are  unable  to  triue  it/     r>  162. 

Majw  BemwU  ^supposes,  that  tbe  mers  which  rise  A^iiH  did 
'Mountaiiis  of  the  Moon,  and  run  to  the  west,  discharje  theif 
waters  into  d  large  lake,  which  may  also  form  a  reservmr  for 
the  waters  of  the  JJigcr.  A  Jake  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by 
Edrist,  but  the  unvaried  report  of  Mr.  Horaeman's  informers  is> 
that  no  such  lake  is  to  be  found.  Yet  some  lake  exists,  for  that 
of  Ktrc  is  expressly  mentioned,  which,  most  probably,  receives 
die  water;  of  the  Misselad,  a  river  arisine  fronii  tne  Kumri 
mountains,}  nor  is  it  very. improbable  that  &is  river  may  havs 
beffii  misuken  by  Edrisi  for  the  source  of  the  Niger.  On  the 
whole,  honperer,  the  Niger,  runiung  more  than  2000  .miles 
westward,  must  £nd  a  low  level,  and  the  source  of  die  Nile 
cannot  be-very  low.  Africa  cannot  fall  iii  its  level  the  whole 
way  from '  the  source  of  the  Niger,  nnce,  on  the  west  of  the 
^ile,  the  ground  is  confessedly  and  indisputably  high.  The 
Kiger  must  therefore  be  lost  somewhere ;  and  d'lake  or  marsh, 
nearly  in  ^he  neighbourhood  of  Wangara,  must  be  formed  ty  its 
evanescent  stream — a  temunation  by  no  means  singular  or  im- 
probable., 

The  fourth  chapter,  on. the  tribes  that  occupy  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  Great  Desert,^  oiTers  nothing  very  remarkablei  oi 
that  we'  can  with  advantage  abridge.  The  Tibbo  and  the 
Tuarick,  already  mentioned,  are  the  chief  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  northern  and  the  north-western  part  of  the  Great  Desert ; 
and  these  are  scattered  in  fertile  spots,  realising  almost  the 
scenery  iq  bish^  Berkeley's  political  novel,  Guadentio  di  Lucca. 
A  tribe  of  the  Tibbo,  styled  the  Rock  Tibbo,  inhabit  the  di- 
strict of  the  White  Harutsch,  and  of  these  the  author  now  speaks. 

■  *  A  circumstance  in  Herodotus  (Melpom.  183),  leads  one  to  con* 
elude,  that  these  are  the  Ethiopian  TroglodytK,  hunted  by  the  Ga- 
'  ramaotes.  The  Gaiamantea,  I  trust,  I  have  made  to  appear,  are  the 
Feczanera  i  and  here  are  a  tribe  of  Troglodyte,  on  their  very  borw 
den.  They  are  said,  in  the  same  place,  to  be  very  swift  o/  foot. 
Mr.  Homeman  says,  that  the  walk  of  the  Tibbos  is  light  and  awift ; 
aiif  remarkably  so  :  but  then  he  speaks  of  the  Tibbo,  collectively  j 
and  not  of  any  particular  tribe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  he  saw  more  of  the  Rock  Tibbo,  than  any  other :  for  he-says, 
"  they  go  in  multitudes  to  Fezzan  ;"  and  it  may  be  that  his  opinion 
of  the  nation  at  large  was,  in  a  givat  measure,  formed  by  what  he 
nw  of  this  tribe*. 

*  ■  Tbe  Trogfodytac  were  ftmnd  in  every  place  where  nature  or  art  had  pre- 
pared reeeHea  for  Uieni ;  and  are  always  gifted  whh  wperior  tWtne»  of  foot. 
\a  paiticular.  in  Pliny,  lib.  viL  c.  S.  and  iu  Hanno>  Vojzgc,  &C. 

■  Ccwiidenug  tha  Fezzan,  under  the  name  of  Garamanta,  wai  ona  Of  the 
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■•  A  stua^  particular  ts'  related  of  the  Troglodyte,  by  Herodfiiwj; 
H^'4ayi,''U'''t  tt>«r'lan'gM^  bears  some  rescmbblnce  to  the  scream- 
ing of  bats*.     Melponi.  183.'     f.  177. 

TTfie  lasi  of  these  additional  memoirs  is,  entitled  *  Obseryan 
tioiis  on  die  Language  »f  Siwah.  By  William  Marsdpn,  Es^. 
F.  R.S.'  This  language  appears  to  reseijnhle  that  spoken  by  ili 
inh^itants  of  Mount  Atlas,  called  inMoropeo  tbe  Shiiha,ana  the 
Berber,  but  in  their  own  country  the  ^mazigh.  It  seems,  thei;e- 
fore,  to  cross  the  whpie  continent,  ,is  a  connectinff  point  be- 
tween thenegiiJ  ^W^cts.af  the  3ouih,.and  the  Moorish,. or  Ar»- 
.  bic,  of  the  north,^  and  was  .probably  the  prevailing  language,  of 
alf  North  Africa  previous . to  tlie  Mohammedan  conqueats-^p^r- 
t^ps.lhe  ancient  Punic.  It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  thisi  ori- 
ginal ;l!iHguage  resemble  ^y  of  the  native  d^Jects  of  America. .' 
.WK^^  that  a  Sjiaivftcd)  become  truly  a  Mohammedan,  is  •aoyi 
trayelliig.in  the  incerior  of  Africa.  His  ne.w.name  is  Ali-iBeLk 
AlKbila ),.  iHid  was  formerly  signor  Dgmingo  ^adU.  He  is  meitt 
tioned  by  La  Lande  in  his  History  of  Astronomy  for  the  ^s( 

y^""--'   ...  .  -•' 


AllT.'  iX.—The  Hampshire  R^ositorj;  or,  '  h'lsiorieal,  ecom* 
miealf  and  literary  Miscellany  ;  a  provincial  H^ork,.  of  original 
M^eriah,  comprising  4iU  Matters  relative  to  tbe.  Countf,  iii- 
cludrng  tbe  Isle,  of  ff^ight,  iffe.  Vol.  II.  T>  be  contihued  ei> 
tasionally.     %vb\     15s.  Boards.     White.  ■      i'. 

TI^E  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Repository,  whose  .ulti- 
mate object  b  seemingly  to  provide  materials  for  a  county  his- 
tory, appear  to  act  judiciously  by  collecting  thpir  articles  in  this 
gradual  way,  and  exciting  emulation  by  a  previous  publication 
of  such  collections.  We  noticed  the  first  attempt  in ■ourthirty- 
first  volume, Second  Series,  p.  89,  and  spoke' crfit  widi  ^>pro^ 
bation.  The  second,  nowbeforeus,  is  by  no'means  in^rior, 
and,  by  aTcriding  election-contests,  is  more  generally  interest-^, 
ing.     It  is  indeed  ;a  wort  which  the  inhabiuiit  of  any  county' 


eirtieitkiioirn  inbnd  countrietof  Afnca,torheCTeeka,it  ii  not  altogetfaer  im- 
prababla  that  the  fint  Uca  of.  tbe  duMcteiinic  iwiftneu  ot  tbe  Slhiopiui  Tro- 
Slodyts,  wa»  derived  from  thence^    Aod  cwuidcriiig  bIm  the  fahe  idea  eneeiv- 

tained.  bf  ihe  Crreelcs.  of  the  bcuine  of  the  wettrro  tide  of  Africa,  Hanno 
might  have  tuppoied  tlie  source  of  the  river  Liiui,  the  reported  leat  of  Hi 
Troflodj'tz,  ID  have  besi  lituated  in  the  centre  of  jUrlca.' 


*  Hunwnuia  wat  told  by  the  AugilaDB,  that  the  Tlbbo  of  Febibo,  or  Burg;u, 
ii  not  clear  which)  ^Mke  a  Ungiue  that  reicmbLed  tbe  ntullimg  of  bird*, 
e  alw  taket  occaiioii  to  lenaiV,  vhat  Herodatiu  ta.yi  concenuo^  the  Un* 


giiaxe  of  the  Ethiopians,  hunted  by  the  Oiram«ntei ;  but  probabl}'  wi 
ferrlog  theie  lait  to  (he  couatry  of  Fezzan.' 

CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  July,  1804,  Z 
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•oaf  read  with  adv;bita«c  ^  for,  namt  of  the  sulyecU^  tli«ugEi 
connected  with  Hair^uire  l>y  local  ties,  ue  in  reality  of  ^ 
general  nature. 

It  ia  properly  renurked  in  the  prefacC)  that,  since  these  vo- 
hrnies  are  dewgned  only  as  Ae  fburtdatibn  of  a  Greater  work,  or 
mOrc  properiy  are  the  tempoiary  ac  com  ihodatton  before  the  struc- 
ture IS  completed,  any  general  phn  is  unitecessaTy,  or  that 
whidi  is  3dc^)tcd  may  he  changed  if  necessity  or  inchnaticm  re- 
quire. The  authtm  no  longer  purpose  to  publish  volumes  pe- 
tiodic^Iy,  bitt  die  successive  collections  viU  (^}y  appear  wheit 
riiey  can  be  properly  fiUed.  Tlie  reirrainder  of  the  preface  re^ 
blea  to'  the  chief  objects  of  Aeir  inquiry,  which  are  coQse- 
quemty  locali  thtAigh  frequently  of  genei^  in^onance. 

Hie  first  chapter  relates  to  the  civil  ati,d  political  hiitbry  of 
Hampshire  (  and  it  is  foflowed  by  surfi  articles  of  local  histtrry 
at,  in  more  general  rasters,  have  a  refefeiKe  to  tfae  kingdom 


al  bne— v^z-  preferments,  births,  maTrbges  and  deaths,  mi- 
litia, diurch.  Jaw,  tommerce,  and  na^y.  We  next  find  variooa 
Statistic  and  occonomic  delays ;  a  review  of  the  acricnlure  of  Hamp- 
shire) an  account  of  some  antiquities;  with  a  miscellaneout 
chapter,  including  an  entertaining  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
iide  of  Wight,  aiS  a  particuiar  description  of  a  fraudufent  E-O 
table,  detected  and  destroyed  at  Winchester.  The  peculiar 
OKchanism  by  which  the  deceptim  was  carried  on,  k  explaiaed 
in  a  sepsrate  plate. 

Tlw  d^artment  of  biogi^hy  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Robert  Stared,  of  Botley,  a  singular  peculator,  who  was 
for  a  time  successful,  and  distiiwuished  himself,  during  his  pros- 
p?itty,  by  the  most  oppressive  despotism  and  disgusting  haugh- 
tiness. Some  provincial  anecdotes  of  the  earl  of  Bute  follow  j 
and  as  this  notUem^n's  character  will  soon  become  the  snibject 
of  a  short  examination,  we  shall  select  oiie  or  two  passages.   ' 

'  •Forlbebstyewsofhisltfc  the  c^  of  Bute  made  HighcUff  Im 

..^trindpaliMdeiiGe,  where  he  lived  in  ^nm  privacy,  seeing  o:Uy  tkm 
«r  bur  select  fiicuds  occaiiooallf ,  ben^  tiioK  9I  hia  own  tJunily. 

-^  His  time  was  much  eo^i^Kd  io  the  pursuit  of  cbmiical  and  Itotanic  J    . 

-kitowledge.  HscheoiicalappBrMttsv/ag  very  complete  siodvaluiible. 
He  viai  very  fond  alw  of  mnnc,  vd  had  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  Gwi(M»  6su#I  orgaai jMtfa^  u  the  WfU,  bow  the  property  <f 

.  the  carl  of  Shaftedniry.  oiiaA  of  this  ixvikat.  afthkinaa's  lone  ai^ 
attend  wM  slso  devoted  to  the  gaodwE^is  poor  naighbotin.  7^ 
famSieiof  ^?  indtntnons  pom  hadjMuBi  a  cooatitst  and  mostibe- 
ntl  beiK^Ktor ;  hit  only  wish  in  his  faiioii)  and  large  (Ustributioiis  of 
charity,  was,  »  reward  merit  and  be  uukiiown.  NatwitlisUndine 
the  rnaBy"nMfl«tci  and  truly  Chrisiian  virWeB  whioU  adorned  this 
neUmui's  chancter;  be  was  for  many  yean,  as  it  wtU  knowDi  the 
constant  theme  of  the  mott  cmd  caiumny,  which  he  bore  wiA  aS 
the  fortitude  and  composure  of  an  elwated  mine  coascious  of  inno- 
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fence.  He  conid  oefer  bear  to  bev  the  abeenf  enl  spoken  of.  As 
B  proof  in  wbat  abhorrence  he  held  a  ilmdeKr  the  Following  anec- 
dote it  related ; — 

'  A  certain  preibyterian  diTiiie«  who  uied  occaaiomdh'  tontit  him, 
wu  one  day  railing  against  one  or  two  geDtlemen  of  his  lordih^'a 
KquaJntince  with  great  aapeiity.  The  place  where  the  convertatiOD 
bwk  place  was  acroBi  a  library  table,  on  which  W  s  Bible.  Hii 
lordabipi  after  banng  listened  a  very  short  time  to  bis  visitor,  cried 
out^  "  Stop,  sir,  pray  what  book  is  that  which  lies  before  you?*'— 
*<AKbIe,  mylord." — "Well,  sir,  but  that  book  directs  you  to  keep 
yoUr  tongue  from  evil  speaking  and  from  slander ;  how  is  it  that 
you,  more  particalarly  at  a  divme,  ppetume  to  disobey  itt  iajuno- 

'  His  ktrdship  has  been  often  Tcpreaentcd  as  a  ptoud  man ;  the 
writer  of  this  very  imperfect  biographical  sketch,  who  had  the  honor  of 
Itis  acquaintance  for  the  last  fifteen  year*  of  hit  life,  and  who  has  related 
the  abore  particulars  from  personal  information,  can  with  truth  as- 
Krt  that  this  charge  is  poundles*.  He  was  of  a  very  reserved  and 
■hy  character,  particularly  with  strangers,  which  was  often  mistaken 
fin*  pride  {  but  after  a  little  acquaintance,  his  manners  were  perfectly 
coaaeecending  and  familiar,  bis  conversation  full  of  interesting  infbr- 
'  inattoa  uid  curious  anecdote-t  in  short,  it  was  imposiUile  to  be  in 
Us  campany  without  an  opportunity  of  uigmeating  nieful  know 
ledge,  of  improving  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.'     t.  S8. 

The  naval  conduct  -and  character  of  rear-adminil  Holmet* 
ind  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  the  patentee  for  cutting 
blocks  for  the  use  of  the  navy  mora  accurately  and  expedi- 
tiously than  by  the  methods  formerly  employed,  conclude  this 
dasa. 

In  die  class  of  literature  we  find  the  Oxford  Prize  Essay  on 
Ccunmerce,  by  Mr.  Mant,  wiiich,  so  far  -a^  relates  to  ancient 
commerce,  is  incomplete,  and  we  think  inaccurate.  The  Latii) 
prize  poem  entitled  Nilus^  by  Mr.  D.  J.Webb  of  Corpus  Christ^ 
college;  and  seme  Latin  venes  from  master  Hartw(?ll  of  Hyde- 
Abbey-tdiool,  Winchester,  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Philadelphia, 
*  follow.  From  the  former,  which  merits  our  applause, we  shall 
select  a  specimen,  though  we  object  to  the  appeilarion  of  *  mu- 
sarum  canabuta  *  as  applied  to  £gypt. 

'  Atqai  non  idc&  tantdm  te,  Nile,  caaemut 
Mutamm  qood  prises  lavai  cnoabula,  et  ollm 
Egregiii  loca  feta  viris  :  placet  ipsa  bcorum 
^^jettas,  placet  ipsa  tuj  tonentis  ima^. 
Neropi  idn  peipctVM  caligat  Sacala  nuabis 
Parrut  iln  |)lacidnM|ue  latct :  mox  fluctibas  nk^ 
later  Abytaaias  tcopulot  PtJuiia  in  arva 
Vi  mptunu  iter.     Turn  ver^  quanta  vojuptu 
Mikta  metu,  Suviura  ante  oculos  apectare  furentem. 
Sen  nemora  £thi<n)um  juxta  at<^ue  Elcphantidas  arccs 
Spumotaa  vomat  ilfe  minas,  montanaque  contra 
.  Claustra  rueos,  tolidam,  scindat  vasto  impete  f  apem. 
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Seujam  avuba  rotans  saionim  fragmiaa,  cutsum    -  - 
Praecipitet  mavUf  et  nimium  vicina  Sieiies 
Moenia  concutiena,  magno  cum  murmure  aese  ■ 
Volvat  ia  ^ruptum  plane  intiactabUis  zattu.'     r.  20. 

The  department  of  English  prize  poems  is  filled  hy  one  from 
Mr.  Marsh  on  the  Capture  of  Seriiigapatam  -,  a  tniislation  of 
the  Oxford  ft-ize  Poem  in  the  last  volume ;  the  second  boolc  of 
the  Supplement  to,  Lucan,  continued  from  the  same  volume. 
'Miscellaneous  poems  of  different  casts  follow,  of  which  the 
humorous  ones  are,  we  think,  the  best:  some  scarcely  rise 
above  mediocrity,  A  prologue  to  All  for  Love,  by  bishop 
Hoadiey ;  and  one  from  bishop  Lowth,  communicated  by  Dr. 
Warton,  to  Venice  Preserved,  acted  by  the  Winqhestet  bo^s  i 
conclude  this  part  of  the  volume. 

The  article  Luctus  Wiccamicus  contains  the  happiest  of  the 
elegiac  poems,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ur.  ^arton,  of 
whom  tlie  authors  purpose  to  publish  some  memoirs,  and  request 
original  information.  Two  of  tliese  elegies  are  in  Greek,  and  of 
one  only  a  Latin  translation  is  subjoined.  Two  very  classical  ■ 
.epitaphs,  communicated  by  Dr.  Warton,  written  by  Dr.  Alsop 
from  the  College  Chapel,  are  inserted  -,  to  which  some  othersof 
different  kinds  are  added.  ■         • 

The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  entitled  Criticisms  relates  to 
Dr.  Milner's  History  of  Winchester,  and  the  controversy  which 
It  has  excited — a  controversy  of  whidi  the  reviewer  of  the  His- 
tory, in  the  former  volume,  has  his  share.  Dr.  Wilson's  work 
On  Febrile  Diseases,  on  Opium,  and  the  remote  Causes  of  Uri- 
nary Gravel,  is  iwticed,  from  the  slender  conneiticn  of  his 
having  for  some  time  practised  physic  at  Winchester.  Two 
sermons  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  preached  before  the 
king  J  Dr.  Rennell's  celebrated  sermon,  and  some  others,  are  re- 
ferred to.  Dr  "Rennell's  arguments  against  puljiic  schools  are 
answered  with  much  energy  and  spirit.  A  supplement  to  the 
poetry  concludes  this  very  respectable  volume. 


Art.  X. — T%e  Life  ^  a  Lever.  In  a  SerUt  of  Letteri.  By 
Sophia  Lte.  6  Vids.  Crown  Svo,  II.  I6s.  Beards.  Robin- 
sons.    1804. 

IN  the  general  observatims  which  we  some  time  since  offered 
on  novels,  Are  omitted  the  lately  fashionable  form  of  letters.  In 
reality,ourarticieMtendedfiirtherlhanwehaderpected,andtfiere 
was  little  reason  to  doubt  that  sobie  pubhcadoii  of  importance 
in  this  line  would  soon  enable  us  to  add  our  additional  remarks. 
Such  now  occurs  to  ua  in  the  present  work;  and  miss  ice's  ge- 
neral character  and  former  success  in  the  Hstorical  aotel  will 
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jftJstffy  us  m  "enlarging  a  little  on  the  form  and  the  substance  trf 
these  volumes :  and  whether  we  '  praise '  or  *  bbme,'  we  trust 
■.  she  will  not  find  it '  without  reason.' 

'  To  relate  a  story  in  the  language  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
scene,  must  undoubtedly  gi^e  a  spirit  and  almost  a  reality  to 
fieiibn  :  it  must  animate,  by  bringing  the  events  with  force  be- 
fore us }  and,  by  the  reflexions  which  would  naturally  occur  to 
the  person  interested  in  the  narrative,  we  appear  almost  wit- 
nesses of  the  different  occurrences.  It  must,  however,  be  ob-  . 
vious,  that  to  execute  such  a  task  with  ability,  to  hurry  us  '  from 
Thebes  to  Athens,'  requires  almost  the  united  talents  of  the  poet 
and  the  actor.  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  the  circumstances, 
but,  by  an  almost  scenic  artifice,  they  must  be  brought  before 
us.  The  author,  too,  must  be  master  of  each  style,  that  the  il- 
lusion may  he  preserved ;  for  the  style  must  be  reciprocally 
adapted  to  the  characters,  and  exhibit  a  material  difference, 
'  whether  Davus  or  a  hero  speaks.'  For  these  reasons,  so  few 
authors  have  completely  succeeded  in  this  line  \  and,  where  suc- 
cess is  so  difficult,  where  perfect  success  is  almost  unattainable 
by  a  single  writer,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  fail.  The  herd  of  copyists, 
the  shadows  of  shades,  which  pester  us  from  every  quarter, 
claim  not  a  moment's  notice.  Each  character  speaks  flippantly 
in  the  same  jargon;  and,  with  the  customary  introductions  and 
■  conclusions  of  me  letters,  many  a  page  is  filled  with  very  little' 
trouble  to  the.  author,  and  as  little  amusement  to  the  reader. 
Richardson,  the  great  artist  in  this  line,  has  been  followed  by 
a  host  of  imitators  ;  among  whom  many  French  novelists,  and, 
in  our  own  country,  miss  Bumey,  rise  considerably  above  their 
companions,  and  almost  equal  their  model. 
■  It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  work  before  us,  which  was 
the  production  of  miss  Lee's  earlier  years.  We  of  course  find 
no  traces  of  present  events  and  customs.  This  indeed  renders 
It  not  the  novel  of  the  day,  not  the  Cynthia  fo  be  adored  only 
at  the  present  moment,  hut  one  that  may  pretend  to  more  last- 
ing reputation.  The  style  is  in  general  appropriate,  correct, 
and  elegant,  though  In  a  few  instances,  even  where  the  character 
from  which  it  proceeds  is  of  the  superior  cast,  a  little  cofloquial. 
May  this  be  a  merit  or  a  fault  ?  It  certainly  preserves  the  illu- 
sion -,  but  we  think  the  sentiment  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
puroose,  without' descending  in  the  language. 

The  subject  of  the  story  is  short  and  simple :  the  interest 
arises  from  the  events.  Cecilia  Rivers,  the  heroine,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  with  a  limited  fortune,  and  compelled 
from  this  cause  to  undertake  the  education  of  some  youtig  la- 
dies. After  various  disappointments,  chance  leads  her  to  lord 
Westbury's,  where  she  captivates,  and  is  captivated  by,  his  lord- 
ship. The  latter,  in  an  early  period  of  life,  had  falbn  in  love 
wiui  the  daughter  of  his  tutor.     He  liad  been  permitted  to 
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marry  her;  and  at  thb  period  she  is  still  i&n.  Xoij  W*stn 
bury  however,  vain  and  veak,  -was  at  little  pains  to  preKrre 
the  heart  she  had  caught;  acd,  in  th«  (nidst  of  flattery  and  dis> 
sipation,  lest  her  lord's  early  indiscriminating  afiectuin.  Ce^ 
cilia  leaves  lady  Westbury ;  arid  afternumerous  events,  in  which 
het  health  greatly  suffers,  and  one  of  whidi  is  her  ladyship's 
death,  she  ii  united  to  lord  Wcstbury.  Here  noyels  usuilly 
end  :  but  the  present  is  cpntinued  with  unabated  interest  by 
a  detail  of  the  various  methods  tried,  by  secret  enemies  ana 
interested  rebtions>  to  separate  them.  One  of  these  is,  in 
the  event,  fatal  to  Cecilia,  though  ^*^\  ^o  fheir  mutual  affec- 
tion. 

'  In  the  condua  of  the  ?tory  there  are,  we  think,  some  errors. 
The  character  of  a  hercine  is  always  supposed  to  be  held  out 
as  a  model  for  Imitation— we  mean  not,  that  every  heroine  should 
I^  a  faultless  monster ;— but,  unless  her  failings  be  strongly 
pointed  put,  and  kept  in  view  by  their  unfortunate  influence  on 
future  events,  her  character  wUi  influence  the  youneer  female 
readers.  In  Cecilia's  early  conduct,  there  are  undouhtedly  er- 
rors which  should  have  been  condenmed,  particularly  her  stay- 
ing so  long  at  lord  Westbury's  after  the  knowledge  of  wlut 
may  be  styled  -her  ovyi  and  his  weakness,  and  her  admission 
of  clandestine  nocturnal  meetings.  This  error  is  heightened* 
when  lord  Westbury's  conduct  is  examined.  He  certainly  c<m- 
.sidera  Cecilia  in  a  light  by  no  means  respectable ;  and  the  libera 
tine  appears  on  many  occasions.  Yet  she  stays  at  his  house^ 
and  afterwards,  on  rin>eated  insults  of  a  similar  kind,  by  no' 
means  avoids  him  with  tlie  spirit  and  firmness  which  a  fault-* 
less  character  should  have  assumed.  It  may  be  said,  that  her 
eariy  compliance  produced  the  subsequent  insulting  treatment} 
yet  this  must  be  discovered  by  the  reader ;  and  some  young  la- 
dies may  not  be  anxious  to  make  the  discovery,  but  admit  a lorj 
Weetbury,  without  obtaining  a  similar  elevation. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  the  different  circnmstances,  are 
sometimes  too  artificial.  A  second  miss  Rivers — a  letter  changed 
at  the  post-oflicc,  because  both  were  sealed  with  a  coronet — 
plans  overhe:ird  in  a  lone  house  to  ^hich  two  parses  had  been 
flriven  by  a  storm — are  not  sufficiently  within  £he  limits  of  pro- 
b.ability:  and,  in  the  misunderstanding  which  pccurred  in  FrajicCf 
it  is  singular  that  Mrs.Forrester  is  prevented  from  explaining  dbe 
mistake,  which  is  afterwards  e^c^ed  by  less  probable  means,  Wft 
are  wilting  to  allow,  at  the  same  time,  that  proba^ity  become^ 
every  day  more  difficult  in  this  species  of  coniposiu(».  The 
public  voice  is  so  loud  in  demanding  novelty,  mat  an  author 
must  have  more  th^n  common  powers  of  invention  to  observ9. 
the  strict  limits  of  probability.  If  the  situations  in  which  the 
characters  are  placed  be  new,  so  must  their  condui;^  in  them  t  if 
their  embaprassmjfiijs  be  new,  so  must  their  escape!  and  coiitri-. 
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TUffin:  butt  unfbitiinatdir,  real  life,  tlie  oalf  eritsnon  of  proba- 
bility, aA>rdB)>m  a  scanty  pofdon  of  precedents;  and  wliere  die 
jrece^epts  of  real  Hfc  areexhaUsted,  and  yet  the  demand  for  novels 
Cpflrinaes  impommate,  to  what  must  die  writer  rcson  ?  Pe Aapj 
it  were  better  if  we  could  be  less  fastiditoBS  in  our  clanVour  after 
.  fiovelty,  and  occasionally  allow  a  writer  of  inisp  Lee's  genius 
to  tell  an  old  tale  in  a  new  way,  or  to  show  how  the  most  cohv. 
man  events  maybe  rendered  interesting  when  emi>ellii4hed:witli 
tb;  Ayle  and  incidental  ornaments  of  »d  dcc vate  eWrvet  ttf 
men  and  manners. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  senenl  merits  xi  tilts  novd, 
we  may  apedt  with  less  reserve.  The  chiractns  are  varied  and 
weUJncrmitRated,  Tlie  descriptions  are  often  pleasingi  and 
(l^e  whde,  though  somewhat  too  long,  is  entertaining.  We  shaU 
MJect  a  short  interesting  scene,  not  oniyfor  its' own  merit,  but 
because  it  maybe  more  easily  separated  from  riie  rest — It  related 
to  a  .married  couple,  who  were  said,  by  an  artless  country  siri  not 
acquainted  with  lord  Westbury,  to  be  more  happy  than  tliey. 

*  SjoA  Westbury  ii  always  much  amused  with  hewing  me  imitate 
the  rustic  dialect,  and  doling  our  little  repast  I  told  him  my  poor 
PoQy's  story  in  faer  owd  words;  invitiiiz  him,  after  we  had  sat 
awhile,  to  set  forward  in  search  of  the  nappy  pair,  to  whom  we 
yielded  in  Tillage  fame.  He  in  tain  Asured  me,  that  I  should  be  dy. 
jng  with  fatigue,  and  as  brown  as,  the  stubble  through  which  I  must 
walk.  It  wai  my  pleasure  to  go,  and  with  hit  usual  Indulgence  be 
Pt  length  allowed  me  mr  own  Way ;  truth  must  be  eWned,  uioug'h  I 
said  not  a  word  of  weanncss,  I  leant  so  anmerdrultyon  his  arm,  tliat 
Ifencyhe  guessed  I  felt  all  my  own  folly  and  obstinacy.  At  length, 
howerer,  we  reached  the  turnpike,  and  a  little  beyond  percdvrf  a 
white  cot,  overhmig  with  a  vine  which  might  grace  Italy,  fiy  the 
turnpike  gate  atood  a  waggon,  but  not  a  creature  could  we  see,  cither 
in  dke  house,  or  out  of  it.  On  we  marched,  arm  in  arm,  to  the  white 
cot )  and,  as  we  entered,  perceived  a  whole  group  of  people,  fathered 
round  the  chair  of  a  young  woman,  so  wholly  mteiit  upon  her,  that 
not  an  eye  turned  towards  us.  We  drew  ret  nearer,  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  vanety  of  sighs,  groans,  and  kind  lamentations.  Alae ! 
we  too  soon  comprehended  the  recent  calamity:  the  only  son  of  this 
young  happy  couple  had  jQst  been  killed  by  the  waggon,  and  the 
mother,  yet  clasping  the.  mangled  remains,  sunk  under  the  severe 
agony.  I  turned  pide  as  death,  and  shrunk  back  on  the  shoulder  of 
my  lord,  who  seated  me  a*  fisr  from  the  group  as  the  confined  spot 
albiacd.  — **  God  he  Jcnowi,  my  mistt'ets,"  said  the  poor  waggoner 
with  a  torrav^i  nmple  couotenance,  "  I  would  no  more  have  hurt 
<  hair  of  your  child's  head  than  if  lie  had  been  my  own  \  but  I  teU 
you  he  came  behind  me,  and  run  under  the  wheel— how  could  I  help 
{httf  Aw  warg  to  die  so,  surely  ;  and  God's  will  must  be  done."—. 
•*  Do  n't  talk  to  me !  "  cried  the  wretched  young  creature,  "  do  nt 
«ny  of  you  talk  to  me  !  let  me  have  my  own  way  (  sure  I  may  cry 
OTCT  my  murdered  baby  I"  Then  lifting  her  apron,  in  which  the  child 
W^  wn^  "  My  pretty  Billy,  did  I  Inink  when  thy  little  arms  w^re 
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tbmwuTOund  mrneck  jnst  lunr, '  u  I  diett  thee,  that  tiey  never 
would  be  to  igntn  \  Did  I  think  tbat  thy  sweet  fpice  would  eyer.be 
BO  £ifugured  WM.  thy  own  mammy  would  not  know  it  V-- — "  Bettjr^ 
Vif.  lovE,"  cried  the  afflicted  husband)  turning  -with  his  aim  her  head 


thee 


"  do  n't 


gnev 


[eaven,  we  must  bear  God's  will  with  patience." — 
**  Why  <vil]  jBU  say  a  word,  William  ?  Ah  !  what  was  your  love  to 
mine  .'■  I  bore  him  —  I  brought  him  with  pain  and  sorrow  into  the 
world- '■  reared  him  M  m^  breast — 3ie  was  all  my  comfort  through  the 
long  long  day  ;  and  how  joyfuDy  would  he  run  and  tell  me,  as  well 
«i  ae  was  able,  when  be  saw  yoii  coming  from  werk !  And  to  lose  him. 
u  it  were,  in  a  moment !  to  have  liim  playing  at  my  feet,  and  in  a 
thought,  as  it  were,  hold  him  ^ead  in  my  anne  !-^What  are  you  here 
yet  I"  added  she,  turning  in  rage  toward,  the  waggoner  (who  stood  - 
rather  overwhelmed  by  her  reproaches,  than  any  consciousiiess  qf  de- 
serving them^ — an  awkward  kmd  of  distresB,  which  is  often  produced 
by  the  ungoverned  feelings  of  the  vulgar)  :  "  how  can  you  look  oA 
the  baby  you  have  murdered?"  —  "Have  patience,  my  dearest," 
again  cned  the  husband.  —  "I  tell  you,  William,-  you  did  not  hear 
hjm."  —  "  But  you  did,''  cried  the  interesting  tender  father,  with  a 
gush  of  tears,  which  made  my  very  heart  dissolve  within  me.  The 
waggoner  now  hastily  retired,  protesting  that  he  had  rather  his  wag- 
eon  nad  taken  fire,  though  it  was  his  aS,  than  that  this  should  have 
happened.    Poor  fellow !  the  misfortune,  I  am  told,  would  have  been 


IB  great  to  him  by  a  forfeiture,  had  he  not  met  with  the  merciful  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  increasing  grief  of  the  mother  still  more  afflicted 
the  husband,  who  spoke  to  Tier  in  a  low  endearing  tone  for  a  little 
time  ;  then  asked,  what  more  she  could  have  said  nad  he  been  thus 
snatched  from  her  :  she  started,  and  losing  the  sense  of  the  real  caja- 
mity  in  the  mere  idea  of  a  greater,  the  very  soul  of  love  shot  from 
her  eyes,  when  throwing  her  arm  round  William's  neck,  she  faintly 
repeated,  "Oh,  WiUiam!  I  should  then  have  said  naught"  — "  Let 
us  steal  away,  my  lord,"  cried  I,  rising  softly,  "  nor  intrude  upon  a 
iTief  which  time  will  soon  meliorate  into  sweetness.  This  pair  may 
mdeed  set  the  world  at  defiance,  for  they  possess  all  it  can  give^  as 
we  do,  in  each  other:  and  yet  I  cannot  yield  in  affection  even  to  her, 
since,  as  she  simply  but  strongly  expresses  herself,  linder.such  a  ca- 
lamity I  too  should  have  said  nought,"     VoL  vi.  p.  33. 

Anothet  short  extract  will  show  that  ot^r  authoress  has  Very 
correctly  appreciated  the  morals  of  high  life,  ' 

.  '  A  httle  girl  vpas  soon  after  added  tc  the  family,  and  seized  upon  v 
the  half -<xringui shed  affections  of  her  father.  As  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  lady  to  be  surrounded  with  people  whom  her  lord 
despised,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  touching  interval,  to  attempt  re- 
calling the  youthful  and  mistake*  Henrietta  to  her  duties,  by  leading 
Jjet  to  discover  that  tlioSe  alone  could  supply  her  pure  or  lasting  iilea- 
fl:ures :  but  she  had  already  studied  the  tone  of.  that  world  by  which 
she  had  been  seduced-  Would  any  one  understand  what  has  Vanished 
«U  refi!ted  pleasures,  annihilated  those  decorums  wliich  once  preserved 
purity  to  society,  and  even  struck  at  the  sublime  and  awiJ  form  of 
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Tirtoe  herself— -^t  ia,  Banter ! — that  sprightly  and  deformed  imp,  {«»■ 
duced  in  sn  evil  hour  by  Wit  and  Humour ;  yet  beariag  no  reiem- 
blance  to  thefirst>butan  impolite  freedom  of  ridicule;  aor  to  the  last, 
but^  grotesque  ihnig,  aqd  an  impertinent  giin.  How  strange  ii  it( 
thu  a  monster  like  this  shSuld  be  allowed  to  become  the  tyrant  of 
pDiished  society  ;  for  in-  few  instances  will  either  Religion  or  Mora- 
lity venture  to  cope  with  it.  No :  we  laugh  ourselves  out  of  all  that 
is  nght)  first — and  into  all  that  is  wrong,  afterwards  1  Nor  does  the 
fascinating  fiend  resign  iu  pivy,  till,  laid  eai4y,  periiaps,  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  or  at  once  approaching  to  the  hour  of  death)  we  look 
with  other  eyes  upon  its  playful  frolics ;  or  brood,  jn  <ad  aileuce, 
(Wer  scenes  from  woence  it  is  for  ever  flown. 

*  Without  any  other  qualification  for  bantering,  than  a  beanUful 
mouth  and  easy  manners,  lady  Westbury  availed  herself  of  that  fa- 
shionable acquirement  to  laugh  at  her  lord  for  meddling  in  niuaerf 
CQncems.  And  sometimes,crammingthelittleEtrangerintohisannSi 
with  strokes  of  ridicule,  which  are  not  the  less  offensive  because  thejr 
areundeserved,  she  would  givi*  him  leave  "to  lender  the  young  squaller 
aipattemoffemalecxcellence^  and  the  very  model  of  himself,  provided 
he  did  not  shut  up  a  woman  of  beit  age,  figure,  and.  condition,  to  dan- 
dle miss,  or  pore  over  all  thpse  musty  essays  upon  education,  wttlt 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  litter  her  boudoir-.  What  would  the 
world  think,,  did  they  knew  that  he  managed  the  nurse-maids ;  oc 
expected  to  save  the  expense  of  one,  by  bestowing  the  ofEce.upon 
his  wife!" 

'  Lord  Westbury  answered  only  with  a  sigh  ;  and  pres^ng  the 
babe,  who  was  her  mother's  image,  to  his  bosom,  secretly  prayed 
that  featiire  might  prove  the  only  likeness  between  them.  Anotnec 
year  revolved  in  the  same  course  of  (to  him)  insipid  amusements  ] 
wlien  the  lady  again  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Disgust  now  became 
the  sad  conseauence  of  secret  alienation.  Lord  Westbury  dined,  iuid 
spent  half  iilslife,  i::  St.  James's  Street ;  while  his  lady,  having  taken 
the  whole  morning  to  recover,  in  her  bed,  the  fatigues  of  the  previous 
evening's  pleasure,  revived  as  the  day  closed,  and  again  issued  out  ta 
encounter  the  samp  fatigue.  Different  chambers  completed  tile  sepa- 
cation  :  aad  this  fashionable  pair  have,  already,  almost  outlived  the 
recollection  of  that  passion  which  once  made  them  both  biave  every 
obstacle. 

'  Deprived  of  social  happiness  at  home,  lord  Westbury  was  soon 
courted  into  seeking  it  abroad:  and  the  worthless  part  of  thewomea 
of  fashion,  who  now  rank  little  higher  than  the  courtezans  whom  they- 
fmulate,  knew  all  the  value  of  their  priie, 

'  Enormous  to  society  at  large  has  the  progress  of  lusurv  proved : 
nor  was  domestic  happiness  less  eudangwed,  when,  for  tKe  conv*. 
nience  of  commerce,  excellent  roads,  and  admirable  accommodations 
in  travelling,  made  the  metropolis  accessible,  no  less  to  the  idie  tha« 
the  active.  Those  splendid  mansions  in  Pall  Mall,  whose  illuminated 
windows  catch  the  eye  of  every  thoughtful  pedestrian,  are  often,  in 
reality,  dens  of  ruin!  monuments  of  misery!  Into  tliese,  with  a  light 
.step  and  ea^y  fortune,  too  often  daits,  in  pursuit  of  luxury  and  plea< 
^mre,  the  hushand,  the  lover,  the  father,  the  brother,  yet  new  to  the 
'world,  and  ivhoDy  inexperienead ;    but,  who  ever  ^uits  them  with  ■ 
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ttcp  u  Ught !  Imw  feir  with  u  eu^  ■  EortiiM  J  Apjietkcs  tuo^crI^ 
to  dcpravityt  or  tustei  indulged  to  impoveHshoKM,  are  the  leMt  evilt 
which  fcdlow  the  habit  of  rceorting  to  these  ctegalit  club*.  The  &• 
eiUty  with  w)uch  money,  in  thcEc  places,  buys  every  thing,  looa 
vftkcB  ercTy  thin?  indifi'e.-rDt  at  divzuttfu).  TtK  naiple,  but  cx(|ta« 
litvt  wurcn  of  enjormeat  Id  the  (owC  retain  their  poim  only  by  those 
yrivmtions  v:hi<:h  circumstances  impose,  or  reaion  exsots  from  ot. 
That  we  are  ordained  to  purchaae,  by  foifieartnce  or  esertioai  everr 
good  worth  havinj;,  it  rtry  evident,  it  we  only  consider  that  nothisg 
we  term  so  is  at  oncrr  within  oar  call  or  reach.  Man  might  envv  the 
Vird  that,  shaking  its  beautiful  [linage,  {jods  itself  dreet,  or  leaats 
upon  the  ripened  cherry  that  inntet  it>  little  bill,  did  he  not  know- 
tli»t  the  reflecting  wretch,  whose  eye  purBues  the  gay  interloper,  akme 
can  prapaie  for  that,  or  himself,  the  future  good,  or  guard  agahitt 
the  fiiture  evil'     Vol.i.  *A51. 

We  might  easily  multiply  these  quotations  from  a  work  ia 
which  there  is  a  profusion  of  scattered  beauties ;  but  we  shalt 
aot  anticipate  the  pleasure  our  readers  may  find  in  thrit  owb 
^scrimination.  The  whole  is  of  a  superior  cast  j  and  we  shall 
not  wonder  if  it  acquire. a  great  share  of  popttlarity . 


Art  XI. — Poems,  from  the  Portuguest  of  Luh  de  Camoent : 
with  Retnitrks  on  hii  Life  and  Writingt,  Note/,  isfc.  fS'c^ 
By  Lord  Vhcc'ifit  StratigfirJ,  Small  Sue.  Is.  Boards.  Car- 
penter.    1803. 

'  TO  this  degantly-laboured  translation  of  the  minor  poeinsof 
Camoens  a  very  interesting  biography  is  prefixed,  which  sup* 
pHw  many  deficieiieies  in  the  account  given  '■ly  the  translator  of 
the  Lusiad,  and  is  an  essential  appendage  to  his  careless  narra- 
tive. 

*  t^uis  de  Camoeni  n-as  boni  at  Litbon,  about  the  year  1534. 
{lis  VMEortunes  began  with  his  birth,  for  be  never  saw  the  smile  of  a 
father;  Simon  Vazde  Camoens  having  perished  by  shipwreck  in.  the 
vnry  year  which  gave  being  to  his  son.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  re.i 
Mivcd  opinbn,  althaugh  there  be  many  reasons  for  calhng  it  int* 
question.  NotviichstandiBg  the  diminution  of  wealth,  which  the  &i 
niily  sustained  in  consetjui'ncc  of  this  event,  the  youthful  Camoen^ 
was  sent  to  the  univeruty  of  Coimbra,  and  maintained  there  by  the 
provident  care  of  his  eumving  parent.  . 

'  The  ideas  usociated  with  the  place  of  our  education  are  gene* 
nlly  lasting.  It  is  the  peculiarly  of  poetical  minds  to  recall  them 
with  deh^ht,  and  Camoens  frequently  mentions  Coirobra,  wheie  b* 
wu  fostered  itn  the  ■*  lap  of  science,"  with  all  the  tender  gratitud* 
ef  an  aifectionste  son.  Dnring  the  period  which  he  passed  tX  \ht 
vntversity,  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  that  passion,  with  which  he. 
afterwards  became  so  intimetely  acquainted.  It  is  even  recoideda 
^hat  while  the  inaiily  graces  of  his  person  inspired  many  of  the  better  ■ 
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^fioHg^ii  Transtathat fiem  Camotiui  5Sl  ' 

MK  witli  vAam^oa,  he  treated  hli  £ur  c^Khet  with  dudain,  or  at 
most,  ai  the  niere  objecti  of  temporaiy  traaapoit. 

'  Bnt  the  scene  wu  won  to  be  changed*  and  oa  hu  vriral  at  Im- 
bon.  he  was  destined  to  feel  the  full  reogeance  of  that  god  whote 
power  he  had  cantemiied.  Love  is  very  nearly  aUied  to  devotion, 
and  it  wai  in  the  exerclu  of  the  latter  that  Camoeru  was  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  fonner.  la  the  church  of  "  Chriat't 
Wounds,"  at  Lisbon,  on  the  Uth  of  April,  1542,  he  fint  beheld 
Dona  Caterina  de  Ataide,  the  object  of  his  purest  and  earliett  at^ 
'  tachmeiit.  The  churches  of  Spam  and  Portugal,  says  ScarroD,  are 
the  very  cradles  of  intrinie ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Camorai  en. 
joyed  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  affection,  with  all  the  romantic 
ardour  of  eightsen,  and  of  a  poet. 

'  But,  in  those  days,  love  was  a  state  of  no  trifling  probatioB,  inA 
ladies  then  unconscionably  expected  a  period  of  lumost  chivalroua 
servitude,  which,  happily  tor  gentlemen,  is  no  lon^r  required.  The 
|iunctilious  severity  of  his  nustress  fonned  the  subject  of  our  poet'^ 
most  tender  commaints  i  for,  though  her  heart  had  secretly  dacided 
in  his  favour,  itiH  Portuguese  delicacy  supprecsed  all  arowal  of  her 
pMsioa,  After  many  months  of  adorstion,  when  be  humbly  besought 
a  ringlet  of  her  hair,  she  was  so  far  sofbmed  by  his  entreaties,  a*  to 
rnake  a  compromise  with  prudery,  aod  bestow  one  of  the  silken  £Ueta 
which  encircled  her  hwd  I  Theae  aneodotea  nust.  not  be  deifuise^a' 
for  they  mark  the  temper  of  the  times. 

'  The  pecuhar  utuatiou  of  Dona  Caterina  (that  of  one  of  the 
queen's  Jadies)  imposed  an  uniform  restraint  on  her  Isver,  which  loeB 
became  intolerable.  Like  anotiier  Ovid,  he  violated  the  sanctity  of 
tlie  royal  urecincts,  and  was  in  cmisequeuce  banished  from  the  court. 
With  the  precise  nature  of  bis  offence  we  are  unacquainted,  but  it 
too  probably  arose  from  a  breach  of  discretion,  the  itrst  and  noblest 
amongst  the  Uwt,of  gallaatry.  Whatsoever  it  jnight  have  beeot  it 
furaithed  a  happv  pretext  to  the  lady's  relations,  for  tenninatiag  aa 
intercourse  which  woHdIy  consideTatJonB  rendered,  on  her  part,  of 
the  highest  imprudence.  But  Love  prepared  consolation  for  his  vo- 
tary where  least  he  expected  it.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
his  mistress  relented  from  her  wonted  severity,  aad  confessed  the  st- 
ent of  her  long-GODcealed  aSecbon.  The  sighs  of  grief  were  sood 
tost  in  those  of  mutual  delight,  and  the  hour  ofparting,  was,  perhaps, 
the  Bweetestof  ourpoet'sexistence.  Thus  comforted,  he  remoredt* 
Santairm  (the  scene  of  his  banishment)  hot  speedily  returned  to  Lisi 
bon,  a^n  tasted  of  transport,  ms  a  second  ttmc  detected,  and  a  sCr 
pond  tmK  driven  into  exile.  To  such  a  spiri:  as  Camoeni,  the  inac- 
tivity of  this  stuation  must  have  proved  insupportable  t  the  voice  ^ 
Jtiove  vritispered  a  secret  reproach,  and  inspired  him  with  the  gloriom, 
reaction  of  conquering  the  obttacles  which  fortune  had  plued  he- 
twecD  him  and  felicity.  He  accordingly  sought  and  obtaiaed  par-, 
mission  to  accompany  King  John  in.  in  an  expedition  then  foocertej 
uaiost  the  Moors  in  Africa.  Here,  whilst  bravely  fighting  under 
iSe  coinmands  of  a  near  relation,  he  was  derived  of  ttis  right  eye,  br 
some  ^liotera  from  the  deck  oi  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  stationed, 
|3any  of  his  most  pathetic  compo^tions  were  written  during  thit 
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campaign,  ana  the- toils 'of  ji  niattial  life  ^nre  mreetened  by  tlie  TCcof- 
lection  of  her  for  ^vhom  they  were  endured. 

'  Hia  heroic  conduct  in  many  cngageinents,  at  lengtfi  purchased 
his  rrcal  to  court.  He  hanened  home;  inught  with  the  most  tender 
anticipations,  and  found-^wliat  must  have  been  his  feelings  i  that  hi» 
tnistreai  waa  no  more ! — 

'  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  more  interesting  theme  for  the 
visioDS  of  romance,  than  the  death  of  this  young  and  amiable  being. 
The  circumstances  of  her  fate  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  conjecture.  She  loved,  she  was  belored,  yet  unfortuoate  in 
her  attachment,  she  vas  torn  from  the  world  at  the  early  age  of 
twentjr ;  and  ive  cannot  but  adorn  her  grave  with  some  of  the  wild- 
est flowers  which  fancy  produces.  "But  her  lot  was  enviable,  com- 
pared to  lliBt  of  her  lover.  The  measure'  of  his  sorrows  was  yet  im- . 
perfect.  He  had  still  to  encounter  the  cruel  ne^ect  of  that  nation, 
whose  glory  his  ralour  had  contributed  to  maintain.  Tts  claims  of 
mere  merit  are  too  often  disregarded,  but  those  which  are  founded 
on  the  gratitude  of  courts  are  hopeless  indeed !  Long  years  were 
passed  by  Camoens  in  unsuccessful  application  for  the  reward  which 
his  services  demandsd,  and  in  suing  for  his  rights  at  the  feet  of  men 
wfiom  he  could  not  but  despise.  This  was  a  degradation  which  hii 
high  spirit  knew  not  how  to  endure,  and  he  accordingly  bade-  adieu 
to  Portugal,  to  seek,  under  the  burning  suns  of  India,  that  indepen- 
dence which  bis  own  coimtry  denied. 
"  '  There  are  some  who  attribute  this  evtnt  to  a  very  difierenE  cause, 
and  assert  that  Camoens  quitted  Lisbon  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
Corered  intrigue  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman. 
PeHiaps  this  story  may  not  be  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  improbable 
that  he  remained  long  constant  to  the  memory  of  ^  departed  mistresti 
when  living  beauty  was  ready  to  supply  her  place.  His  was  not  >. 
heart  that  could  safely  defy  temptation,  although  the  barbarous  inge- 
miity  of  some  commentators  would  make  us  believe,  that  all  his 
amours  were  purely  Platonic,  and  that  he  U'as  ignorant  ti  the  pasnon 
in  every  other  respect.  Happily  for  himself,  the  case  was  different, 
and  his  works  record  that  he  more  than. once  indulged  in  the  httlc 
wanderings  of  amatory  frolic. 

*  On  his  arrival  in  India,  we  find  that  Camoens  contributed,  in  no 
■malt  measure,  to  the  success  of  an  expedition  against  the  Pimenta 
Isles,  carried  on  by  the  king  of  Cochin  and  liis  allies  the  Portuguese. 
His  own  recital  of  this  anair  exhibits  all  the  charming  modesty  of 
merit.  In  the  following  year  (1555)  Manuel  de  Vasraneclos  con- 
ducted an  armament  to  the  Red  Sea.  Our  poet  accompanied  him, 
and  with  the  intrepid  curiosity  of  genius,  explored  the  wild  region* 
of  Africa  by  which  Mount  Felix  is  surrounded.  Here  hia  mind  was 
stored  with  sketches  of  scenery,  which  afterwards  formed  some  of  the 
most  finished  pictures  in  his  Lusiad,  and  in  other  compositions,  to 
the  forma*  of  which,  on  returning  to  Goa,  he  devoted  his  whole  at- 

*  India,  at  that  time,  presented  a  scene  of  poh'tical  depravity, 
which  n«  subsequent  period  has  exceeded.  Practices  were  tolerated,' 
which,  eventually  wrongbt  the  dowufal  of  the  government  by  wham' 
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they  .were  auttuniiiFd;  bordn  ijfitamgryBdveirtiirtrre  rfottd  «h  iAi 
•poJ«  of  the  fii^ndlaes  natives,  and  the  deinoiu.af  rapacitvand'ava- 
jicc  were  efery.Vben .exalted  into  gads.  -The  spirit  of.  Cairsjen* 
tfiffa  ip  reva&  againit  the  coonnit3ea"by"whiaii'  he  wad  surrounded: 
An  opport unity df'didusig'hia  du^K  ai  length  "cicciined.  'The  »• 
rival  of  r  n(^.^»anior  at  6»a,  rfw  et^larated  by  the.exhibftioa  of 
a  kind  of  t^uniaaatetr  w  whichirntda;:itxre  employed  in  phce'  of 
laiKfi*,  tlmce-  CslU..V  Tiie  .Sp6rt  of  the  Canes."  Camoeoa  piib^ 
tiihed  A  attirical  accauatpf  diia  sB'ar,  iBrMfliidli  he  described  the  ehrt- F 
BOOB  of  GoBi  at  adame4:.irith  allegorical  devices,  &c.  allusive  toThc 
diaiactet  and  conAdfXot  each.  Id  consequence  of  this)  he  was  bs- 
mthed  to  Chimt  hy .order  of  Barreto,  the  f^oFernor,  against  whom  tlio 
b^'s  BttKk  had  bem  principally  directed.  - '  - 

'iThis  proceedJat  «f -Camodu  has  Jiot  Reaped .repreheniian.  Yla 
has  been  accused  of  ingratitude ;  but  how  could  he  be  ungratefulf 
who  never  had  a  friend  J  His  rB^oes*  .in  provoking  the  anger  of 
the  great,  hai.likpmse  been' closured  by  th^  culd-blooaed  moderation 
of  worldly  men; 'men  to  whom  truth  itself  seema  a  hbel,  if  it  offend 
the  dignity  of  a  grandee.  Yet,  thoiigh  it  be  a  mournful  fact  that 
prudence  and  g?nius  hut  rarely  accord,  is  the  sacrilice  of  the  former 
to  be  regretted,  when'it  makes  way  for  the  punishment  of  vice,  by 
the  bold  utterance  of  honest  indignation  J.  ..On  this  princij^Ie.jhe 
C&nduct  of  our  autior  appears  almost  free  from'  hlame,  and,  perKapw 
he  was  only  culpable  in  suffering  resentment  to  give  too  high  a 
colouring  to  the  sketches  of  truth.  , 

'  The  adventures  of  CSmiens  iii  CKina,  the  temporary  prosperity 


which  he  there  asperiei\ced;  and  the  numerous  sorrAws  and  Veriecu- 
tions  which  he  afterwards  eoeountored,  have  been  fully  and  ekgantly 
detailed  by  the  late  ingeitioua  tran^tor  of  the  LuBJad.  To  his  nar- 
ration the  present  writer  begs  to  refer,  lest  he  should  extend  these 
remarks  beyond  their  pnmer  bounds. 

'  After  an  absence  of  siiteen  years,  Camoens  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Portugal,  poor  and  firiendless  as  when  he  departed.  His  im- 
mortal Lusiadwaa  now  ready  for  publication,  which,  however,  was 
delayed,  in  conse<uieace  of  die  viiJence  with  which  the  plague  then 
raged  throughout  Lisbon.  At  length,  in  ths  summer  of  1572,  it  was 
printed,  and  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  such  a  gloKous 
achievement  of  geaiua.  It  is  even  asserted  that'lting  Sebastian,  to 
whom  it  waa  inscribed,,  rewarded  the  author  with  a  pehjion  of  375 
nil.  But,  admitting  the  truth  of  this  vf ry  doubtful  story,  our;  poet 
could  not  have  remained  in  long  possession  of  the  royal  bounty.  Se- 
bastian was  speedily  hurled  from  a  tottering  throne,  and  liberality 
was  a  stranger  to  the  soul  of-  his  aucceasor..  To  his  eyes  the  cowl  of 
monkhood  seemed  a  more  graceful  ornament  than  the  noblest  laurels  ._ 
of  the  muse.  S«ch  was  the  spirit  which'pattDivzadX)c.S^  and  suf> 
fered  the  author  of  the  Lusiad  to  starve  i  ■  ' 

•  The  latter  years  of  Camoens -present  a.  motttnfijl  picture,  not 
merely  of  individual  calamity,-but  of  nationaL  ingratitude.  He  whose 
best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the. service  of  Es  country,  he,  who 
had  taught  her  literary  fame  to  rival  the  proudest  efforts  of  Italy  it- 
self, and  who  seemed  born  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  ancient-gen- 
tility and  Lusiaji  heroism,  was  coa>|ielled  in  ag«t  to  wander' through 
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^  tti«eu,  m  metcbed  depndnt  on  eokd  odDtributioii.  One  iWenj 
■loBB  remaiacd  to  Bneoth  hia  dewnwWd  path>  and  gnide  hii  Heps  w 
tlie  g^vf ,  with  gcDtlf  WH  ind  coMohtW.  It  «M  Anonto,  hi*  dave, 
a  mUTc  of  Jan,  wbo  bad  accaoipniM  Catsoeni  to  Europe,  aftef 
haTtng  KKiKd  him  from  titc  «>*M(  whu  dupwicckod  at  toe  mouth 
oftbeMecDS.  This  bitfafiitatteadantwMWoM  to  itdc  Ana  through- 
out Uibon,  and  at  ni^ht  diand  tbt  prodnee  of  t&c  day  with  hii  poor 
and  brohcn-lmrted  maater,  Hoaatd,  fin-  ntr  blcned,  M  th«  mmtofy 
of  thW  amiaUe  Indiu !  Bat  hta  friendih^  wu  mployed  in  nm  i 
ClmoFni  tank  beneath  the  prennre  of  penvf  and  diieate,  and  died 
m  an  ahniJiaiue  early  in  the  year  1579k  Heme  buried  In  the  church 
of  Saint  Aniieof  tbeFniKiacaia.  Ot«rlMgT«*e,Ooo^aIoCowiaho 
placed  the  follovring  intc^iptioii,  whi^  for  oonipnbeniite  ni^cit^rt 
tha  tnmlateT  ^tiiturei  to  pivfler  to  liaatM,  tmj  fndootioo  of  «  ai'- 
»lar  kind : 

HEKB  LIE!  LUIS  DSCAMOEKtS: 

ME  EXCELLED  ALL  THE  fOETS  OF  Hit  TIME. 

ffE -LIVED  FOOt  AND  UUSKAILE  I 

AHP  HE  DIED  SO. 

KSLZXtX.*  I.^. 

Of  the  ntjuisttetr  versified  sonnets  wUch  are  annexed  as  il^ 
hutntions  of  this  pieuing  biography,  we  shall  tnuiscnbe  a  few* 

'  SONNET  Vm. 

<  Mondere  1  thou,  iriioae  vniten  eM  md  clear 

Gird  tnoie  gnCn  bwLs,  where  Fancy  ^n  ^ould  stay. 
Fondly  to  nun  on  that  dqrarted  day 

When  Hope  wat  kind)  and  Friendship  seera'd  uncere  i    ' 

•— Eie  I  had  purchas'd  knoirledgv  widi  a  tear. 
— Mondego  1  though  I  bend  my  pilrdm  way 
To  other  shores,  where  other  fountams  strayi 

And  other  rivers  rail  thtir  proud  career, 

StiU-~nor  shall  time,  nor  grief,  nor  ftiTs  aev^R, 
Nor  wiileninff  distance  e'er  prevail  in  anght 

To  make  thee  leas  to  this  sad  bosom  dear ; 
And  Memory  oft,  by  oM  Affection  tau^it. 
Shall  lig^y  speed  upon  the  plmnn  of  tiiou^t, 

T*  bathe  amongat  Ay  waters  cold  and  ckar.*    r.  86. 


*  Cone,  t^  n^  fidieat,  fiom  aiuR  oriaM:  adni 
Where  uudisoOTcrM  lorit  tke^ringtof  day, 
Did  thy  -  ■        '     "  " 


Did  thy  triwuphant  taeam  atcM  away 
Their  uirni^  tingea,  lad  theu-  hnea  divine  t 
What  magK  maket  thinf  eye  to  awceitf  ahi 
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L^  (he  dew  breaking  of  a  tUBuner'a  day  t 
And  when  did  Ocean's  rmed  oavn  rengn 
The  peariy  wealtb  thy  pMod  fipt  b^ray. 


Strangforis  Titanslationj'frem  Camoent.  ASl 

When  they  are  Kver'd  by  seducing  EmileB  \ 
■^-YeC  hear  me,  fairest,  lince  with  barbaraua  care, 
-Such  itore  of  blandishment  and  dangerous  wiles. 

To  tbec  thy  star's  propitiouB  gemus  gave, — 

l-Warn'd  by  tjie.'' self-adorer' a  fate,  Iwware, 
Ko'r  gaze  on  yonder  fount's  reflecting  wave ! '     r.  94 

'TSONNETXII.' 
«  Dsar  lost  Antonio !  whilst  I  yet  deplore 

My  bosom's  iriend-fr-and  mourn  the  withering  blov 

Which  laid,  in  manly  fiow'r,  the  warriof  low, 
Whose, valour  Blum,'d  the  glorious  deeds  of  yore  ; 
E'en  while  mine  eyes  their  humid  tribute  pour,  ,      , 

My  spirit  feels  a  sad  dehght,  to  know 
'That  thoubast  but  resiga'dawttridof  Woe    , 
For  one,  where  pains  and  griefs  shall. wo imd  no  morei 

Tho'  torn,  alas,  from  this  sublunar  e^ihere. 
For  e<er  torti,  by  WW's  uifgentle  band, 

Stjll*  were  the  Muse  but  as  Affection  strong,    - 

My  dead  Atltifnio  should  revive  in  song, 
.  .     And,  grac'd  by  Poetry's  "  melodious  tear," 

Live,  ui  the  memory  of  a- g^teful  land!'     r.  92. 

•  SONNET  XV,  ,      .     „ . 

•  I  sang  of  lova — and  in  so  sweet  a  straia. 

That  hearts  most  Kard  were  soften'd  at  tbe  sound. 

And  blushing  girls,  who  gaily  throng'd  around^ 
Felt  their  souls  tingle  with  delightful  pain — 
:    For  quaintly  did  my  chaunted  songs  explain 

Those  little  secrets  that  in  love  abound — 

XJk  in  a  kist,  and  death  in  absence  found — 
Friffii'd  anger-^low  consent — and  coy  disdain, 

And  baraihood,  at  length  with  conquest  cmwn'd. 
Yet  did  not  I  with  these  rude  li^  proclaim 

From  whoB  my  song  such  sweet  instructions  dnw. 

Too  weak,  alas !  ts  pour  ^e  praises  dne 
Firan  TDUthful  grtthuae,  to  'grsce  the.  name 

Ofker,  who  ttindly  taught  me  all  she  knew !'    i.  83.' 

,  A  varietr  of  innnWtive  twtes  accompany  the  sonnets :  thej 
displxy  a  knowledge  of  Fortnguesc  literature  and  historical 
anecdote  ^rhicli  renders  hi^ly  desirable  a  complete  edition 
-of  the  works  uattslatedof  GwBMns  by  thii  accomplished  han<ii 
It  would  acarcelf  be.wiae  to  attempt  a  new  version  of  the  Lu- 
siad:  if  something  qouldbe  giunj^  in  ctoteneis,  much  might 
be  tost  in  flow  and  brilliancy]  and  die -Forts^esc  poet,  though 
he  would  be  Bi«re  justly,  would  be  l«s»  highly  appren^ted. 

We  wish  this  volkime  hsA  been  printed  of  the  same  size  2s 
^he  current  edations  of  the  Luaiad:  almost  every  one  u-ould- 
bxvs  been^hd  to -bind  k  up  with  Mr.  Mickle's  book. 
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A»T.  12.—^  Sberf  Appralto  the  good  Srtise  of  the  People  pf  the  Utiiud 
Kaigdom,  etftciaily  reeommrndtd  la  (he  atlrnlitie  Perusal  of_  fhiir  Re-    _ 
pTuenta'voes  in  Parliament,  oceaslontd  by  readiiix  '  A  Plain  H.vwer  to 
the  Afbrtpratntatiuimnd  Ca/amnies  ermfained  in  the  Canary  Rrmarh 
of  a  Nuur  Obitrver.'    8w.     '2t.    'Jordart  and  Maxwell.     ISdl. 

The 'Curtoty  Remarks'  and  the  '  Haiti  Answer '  \Tere  tberapst 
aWe  productiona  on  the  side  of  the  present,'  and  late,  aiinunistration 
respectively.  'iTie  '  Short  Appeal '  la  a  reply,  to  the  latter ;'  -'but,  in- 
depeodeat  of  the  shiftinff  of  the  scene,  when  the  ^antoro  of  tlfc  mo- 
ment sinks  to  its  level,  this  little  pamphlet  would. not,  from,  its  Sttrin- 
f|c  merit,  claim  much  of  our  attention.  It  is  a  haimlesa  dart,  which 
ialla  tingling  from  the  shield.  It  is  heard  for  a  moment,  but  its  im- 
presaion  is  inconsiderable.  ■  '  ' 

Art.  13. — Reply  to'  A  Plain  Am-jier  ^  being  a  Rrfalation  af  Inneellint 
agianit  Ministers,  in  ait  Appeal  to  Conduct.  By  an.  Impartial  Oherver. 
Sto).     2x.  ed.     Hatchard.      ISOt.        ,    , 

The  Impartial  Obsener  warmly  censuics  the  conduct  of  those  who 
opposed  Mr.  Addington's  adraiiUEtnitiui^'aitd  as eageily  praises  the 
late  ministry,  *  nimiam.violenler  atrumme-'  The  scene  hns  now,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  shifted  j  but  lord  GrenviUe,  Mr.  Windham,  &ic.  are 
BtiU  m  opposition,  and  their  me'l'ts  or  faults  may  be  yet  with  pro- 
priety the  subject  of  discussion.  We  can  Sgree  with  the  author,  in 
many  parts  of  bis  reprehensions,  better  than  in  ^s  commendations. 
The  late  ministers,  however,  have  much  tdurg?  in  their  deCeace;  and 
their  want  of  energy  may  be  moie  conspicuoua  ih  the  details  tban  is 
apparent  to  distant  spectators.  We  ca]jntit:urge  jmicb  in  favour  of 
opposition.  It  is  harsh  to  say  that  they  act  from  interested  motives, 
without  principle, or  without  due  regard  t»(ltgtDterett  of  the  mlion; 
yet  we  have  sometimes  been  compelled  tos^spect,  that,  if  there'were 
such  men,  their  conduct  would  not  be  easeiUtally  different 

AtkT.  14f. — Tit  Reply  of  a  Near  OBiirver,  to  tvme  of  the  Amioereri  of 
tbt  Curtery  Rtmarii.  8t>s.  S/.&/.  Hatchard.  ISW. 
The  Cursory  Remarkt,  we  obserred,  derived'a  jreater  share  of  fame 
framth«rsuppated)oufc»«theTtca«dry,if  not  theCabiDet~4han  from 
their  real  meiU.  A  host  of  uiiweren  appeared ;  and  we  now  lind  the 
'  Reply,'  which  has  already,  apparently  bam  the  same  source  of  po- 
pularity, reached  a  second  edition.  It  is,  however,  the  eramhe  rtcKtd 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Addington's.aqd  Mti Kit's  a^mU 
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niitratioiiB,  witli  a  recapitulation  of  the  mort  striking  eVntts  of  the 
war  colouml  by  the  political  views  of  the  author.  There  it  indeed 
one  subject  of  regret)  ariaiu^  from  the  circumntanc^s  of  the  war  and 
the  present  conduct  of  the  adminittiation  who  managed  it — m«, 
that  consistency  forma  no'part  of  a  statesman's  characteri  that  hia 
Mntimenta  differ  with  the  bench  on  which  he  sita  j  that  his  praisea 
and  invectives  are  the  rzsult  of  political  circumstances  only.  Human 
nature  luffen  in  this  view  of  the  subject  J  yet  we  fear  many  late  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  inconsistent,  this  disgratxfiil 
conduct. 

AaT.  15. — j1  Lflltr  to  Robert  Ward,  £jj.   M.  P.  oceattomJ  ij  ha 
Pamphlel,  intlluled  '  A  Vuw  of  the  relative  Siltiatioiu  ef  Mr.  Pitt  omJ 
Mr.  Adt&aglan.'     Sfii.     Zi.     Ginger.     1804. 
lliia  letter  is  a  reply  to  the  'View  of  the  relative  Situations  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Addintton.'    ,  The  author  is  very  severe  on  Mr.  Ward 
for  what  may  be  styled  his  apostasy — for  he  owns  that  he  at  iirst  sup- 
ported  administration ;    and  runs  with  little  variety  the  round  of 
hackneyed  topics  repeated  by  every  pamphleteer,  ad  faslldium  uique. 
We  have  leeo  few  works  of  this  class  so  vague  and  uiiinterEating. 

AaT.  \G. — Thotigbit  oil  the  old  and  new  Adminhlratioln,  •uiith  a  eoa^a* 
raiive  View  of  lh:ir  Clainu  to  PubUc  Favor.  By  a  Civil  VduBtttr, 
8i>D.  ,2(.6t/.  Stockdale.  180*. 
.  The  old  administration,  which  some  may  suppose  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Addington,  is,  in  reality,  theministry  to  which  Mr.  Addington 
succeeded.  These  pissing  spectres  strut  their  minute  on  th?  pages 
before  us,  and  then  disappear.  They  are  the  figures  of  a  raacric  lantern 
coloured  by  the  author^s  principles  or  prejudices.  The  fashionable 
idol  of  the  time  is  the  minister  of  the  time.  In  fact,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  was  mioister,  and  he  is  warmly  praised.  Of  the  author's  political 
acuteness  or  discrimination  we  cannot  speak  hi^ly. 

Abt.  17. — Tioughtt  reeommendaiory  of  a  Caaliliea  ietttieen  the  great 

parlianantary  Leaden,  in  a  letter  to  the  Auiber  (/" '  jf  Vien  oj  ibt 

relative  Silualions  of  Mr.  Pilt  and  Mr.  AMngton.'  i^e.  8w.  lt.6d. 

BtD.     1801. 

.   A  former  coalition  was  styled  monstrous.  Inconsistent,  incoherent! 

and  the  whole  kingdom  warmly  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  that 

dereliction  of  principle  which  alone  could  have  produced  it :  yet  what 

was  the  pigmy  to  tlie  giant  ?  what  the  effervescence  of  an  lukali  and 

an  acid,  to  the  con.^agration  which  must  ensue  from  the  union  of  such 

jiery  spirits !     to  unite  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham  with  Mr. 

Fox  axid  Mr,  Pitt,  and  thus  to  consolidate  both  parties,  would  be  to 

reconcile  heat  and  cold,  6re  and  water.    The  author,  however,  writes 

with  great  elegance  and  ability  :  the  error  is  in  the  position. 


This  author  is  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Addington's  administra- 
tion— an  administrationjust  and  honourable,  though  in  some  respect* 
-weak  and  inefficient.    Vet  with  Mr.  T,  all  wa»  right.    He  glances  at 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.2.  Julj,  1804-  2  A 
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Ir^aadi  >t  thi  voluotecni  and  at  the  oppcwUioii  o£  that  time.  0( 
each  subject  hU  remarks  are  slighti  and  often  hackneyed  j  yet  in  k»- 
neral  hit  language  is  elegant  and  animated  ;  his  repreheoiioo  of  th« 
coodvct  oFf^poutiou  peculiarly  spirited  and  dignified* 

Art.  19.— ^<fMori/  adib-cuid  to  the  Cnuntry,  not  to  Parfia.  By  «  Ha- 
tional  btitrvtr.  %-oo.  li.Gd.  Debrctt.  180*. 
We  coiild  wi»h  these  very  judicious  observaiicna  may  reach  onrmi- 
nisten,  and  attnct  their  particular  attention ;  for  they  are  niBnly  and 
cxphdt.  The  faoltsof  tne  late  administration  are  calinly  and  cleuly 
pointed  out,  paTticularly  the  rash  hasty  diminution  of  our  forces, 
i^ilc  the  attitude  of  France  was  hostile  and  menacing.  Our  conduct 
t«  Foreign  countries,  and  the  appointment  of  our  ambassadors,  are 
also  censured  with  etjual  severity  and  justice. 

A'rt.  20.— 7T4r  Lfiieri  of  Vakrlus,  on  the  State  of  PetiUt,  the  War, 
the  fofiintter  Svilcm,  and  mait  of  the  political  Topiei  which  have  latefy 
been  tinder  fmblie  Diicaiiion,  Originally  publiibed  in  'ibeTunei.'  Swu 
2r.     Hatchard.     180*. 

These  letters,  chiefly  published  in  a  newjpsper  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1803,  are  animatoi  and  patriotic.  While  their  chief  object  is  to 
mspiiit  our  countrymen,  to  point  out  the  infamous  conduct  of  their 
implacable  enemy,  the  author's  severest  animadversions  aie  reserved 
for  that  monstrous  coalition,  then  in  agitation — a  coalition  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  country  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  private  ad- 
vantage ;  a  union  of  men  who,  had  either  possessed  a  spaik  of  sin- 
cerity, could  MTce  ia  no  common  principle.  Under  such  auspiceSf 
submission  to  Bonaparte  must  have  alternated  with  threatr  and  ag- 
gresdon;  the  meanness  of  conciliation  with  hostile  aggravation.  We 
faavesaidjif  sincerity  were  possible; — alas!  that,  with  respect  to  those 
en  whom  we  may  depend,  this  should  be  a  question  ! 

Art.  'n.—A  PmfosUion  of  a  System  of  Finance,  or,  a  Plan  of  general 
Contriiutioa  ;  tuhici  was  lubmilted  ai  a  Sabitttute  for  the  late  Income 
Tax,  and  u  recommended  at  a  general  Relief  to  the  prttent  Mode  of  Tax* 
alion  .•  lo'i/h  Hinli  and  Oisematlani  •luhica  Circumstaofet  have  jiiggetleJ 
to  the  Projector.  Svo.  1/.  Hurst.  1801, 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  thi*  proposition  [   nor  do  we 

clearly  comprehend  the  advar.tages  which  it  has  over  a  per-cenUge ; 

neither  can  we  discover  by  what  artifice  the  frauds  which  have  readied 

the  income-tax  an  inadequate  mea^sure,  are  by  this  plan  to  be  avoided. 

Art.  22. — An  Inqairy  into  the  real  Difference  between  actual  Monty, 
eoniiiling  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Paper  Money  of  various  Deseriptiont, 
Alio,  m  Examination  into  the  Canstiti:lhnt  of  Banit ;  and  the  Impoi- 
eibilily  of  their  combining  the  two  Characleri  of  Bank  and  Exehequer, 
By  Magent  Dorrien  Magcns,  Esq,  8tjo.  2s.  Qd.     Aspeme.     1804. 
The  question  requires  only  a  statement,  to  be  resolved.  If  any  bank 
be  5o  far  established  as  lo  be  superior  to  any  accident,  or  rum,  ac- 
tual money  and  tlie  paper  of  that  bank  arc  equal,  and  the  htter  ap- 
proa,chjes  the  former  in  the  exact  proportion  of  its  stability.     There 
ist  however,  a  still  further  circumstance  in  favour  of  paper.     If  the 
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Wnlc  be  not  '  emki  exctptltmt  major' — suppose  it  for  d  mohi^t  pen- 
oylesB ;  yet,  if  maintained  by  public  confiaence,  if  each  individual  be 
aware  that  his  property  rests  on  its  support,  still  its  paper  may  pre- 
serve its  value.  This  will  perhaps  seldom  happen ;  aiid  indeed,  in  ce- 
aeni,  specie,  as  the  author  contends,  must  be  superior  to  paper.  Hig 
advice  to  separate  the  bank  from  the  exchequer  is  highly  judicioui 
find  proper :  the  connexion  is  now  too  intimate. 

Art.  23.—^  Letter  to  the  Right  Han.  Lord  King,  in  Defence  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Director i  of  the  Banii  of  England  and  Ireland,  whom 
hit  Lordship  (in  a  Pvb&cation  entitled '  Thoughts  oh  the  Retlriclion  of 
Payments  in   Spetit,'  i^c,   i^c.J  accuses  rf  Muse  of  their  Privilege. 
With  Remarks  ou  the  Cause  of  the  great  Rise  of  the  Exchange  betnaee* 
■  DuUih  and  London,   and  the   Means   of  equalizing   it.     Bj  Heiirj 
Boose,    frna.     2s.     G.  jnJ  W.  Nicol.     1804. 
We  have  seldom  seen  an  explanation  so  perspicuous,  pointed,  ai)4 
exact.  Mr.  Boase,  whose  name,  though  not  so  famihar  as  that  of  Abrar 
ham  Newland,  is  yet  not  strange  to  the  holders  of  bank-bills,  shows, 
very  clearly,  th^t  the  conduct  of  the  bank  is  by  no  means  \vithaut 
restriction ',    and  that  the  issue  of  notes,  thoug-h  swelling  and  ebbing 
with  apparent  irregularity,  like  the  tides,  ia  ttill  subject  to  fixed  rules. 
"The  explanation  of  exchan|re,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  Ireland,  ii 
Jieculiarly  instructive;  and  the  whole  pamphlet  ni!:rit3  our  cordial  com- 
mendation.   The  author  of  course  defends  the  restriction  of  the  bank» 
md  shows  that  the  rate  of  exchange  U  by  no  means  connected  nilb 
the  value  of  notes  in  circulation. 

KEUGION. 

A.tLT.2i.'-r-/i  liealo^al  Dictionary  :   containing  Definitions -of  all  reS' 
gious  Terms  ;  ji  comprebentive  Vifus  of  every  Article  in  the  System  i^ 
Divinity ;    an  impartial  Account  of  all  the  principal  Denominations 
luhich  have  subsisted  in  the  religious  World,  from  the  Birth  of  Chrisf 
to  the  present  Day.     Together  with  an  accurate  Statement  of  the  mosf 
remartable  Transacttons  and  Events  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  Chariet  Bud.     2  Vols.   Bi-e.   Igr.   Boards,     WiUiams.      1802, 
To  give  an  impartial  account  of  theological  opinions,  and  tlieolo- 
gical  sects,  requires  such  an  extent  of  knowledge  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  as  can  hardly  be  expected  from  human  nature.    The  mind 
irfial  is  the  least  tinted  with   the  latter  quaLtyi  derives  higK  com- 
mendation ;-  and  a  work  of  this   nature  whiclj  has  the  fewest  faults, 
cannot  fail  of  conveying  much  useful  instruction.    The  compiler  aeemg 
to  have  undertaken  his  work  with  a  full  view  of  the  danger  attending  ■ 
the  enterprise,  ^nd'is  conscious  that  it  may  seem  to  be  'too  ouch  tinc- 
tured with  his  own  sentiments.'     But,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  he 
observes,  that  '  he  could  do  no  other,  aa  an  honest  man,  than  com* 
municate  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  ■tMt  the  features  of  bi- 
gotry af  e  not,  he  tru^^ts,  easily  discernible  ;  an^jj^i^  while  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  carry  the  torch  of  truth  in  his  ban't^'hc  has  not  forgotr- 
ten  to  walk  in  the  path  of  candour.' 

To  this  declaration  we  give  every  degree  of  credit.    Tbe  compiler 
Jias  laboured  for  liis  information,  and  in  general  has  obtained  it.  He 
2A2  ■     -         . 
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B  stvictly  orthodox  ip  hjg  opinions,  yet  is  candid  in  dilating  on  those 
of  others.  He  is  evidently  a  dissenter  from  the  ettabUshed  church; 
and  haj  a  leaning  to  those  sentiments  which  are  frequently  denomi' 
naled  methodiatical.  Yet  he  is,  in  general,  very  clear,  as  well  ai  can- 
did, in  the  explanationof  most  opinions;  and,  at  the  end  of  several  ar- 
ticles, rives  the  writers. on  both  sides  of  the  question.  This  method 
is  not,  indeed,  alway)  adopted  when  the  opinion  is  very  repugnant  to 
his  own,  as  he  then  seems  to  he  unwiUing  to  afford  a  degree  of  cele- 
brity to  those  writings  which  he  would  rather  have  buned  in  obU- 

As  a  favourable,  specimen  of  his  mode  of  writing,  we  will  pretest 
to  our  readers  the  article  on  bigotry,  which,  he  says, 

'  consists  in  being  obstinately  and  perversely  attached  to  our 
own  opinions.  It  must  be  disttnguinhed  from  love  to  truflf,  which 
influences  a  man  to  embrace  it  wherever  he  iinds  it ;  and  from  true 
*ial,  which  is  an  ardour  of  mind  eliciting  its  possessor  to  defend  and 
propagate  the  principles  he  maintains,  liigoti^  is  a  kind  of  prejudice 
combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  malignity.  It  is  thus  exemphfied 
and  distinguished  by  a  sensible  writer,  "  When  Jesus  preached,  pre- 
judice cried,  can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? — Crucify  him, 
crucify  him,  saidhigotry. — Why?  what  evil  hath  he  done!  replied  can- 
dour."— Bigotry  is  mostly  prevalent  with  those  who  are  ignorant; 
•rho  have  tasen  up  principles  without  due  exannination;  andwho  are 
naturally  of  a  morose  and  contracted  disposition.  It  is  often  mani- 
fested more  in  unimportant  sentiments,  or  the  circumstantials  of  reli- 
gion, than  the  essentials  of  it.  Simple  bigotry  is  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution without  the  power;  persecution  is  bigotry  armed  with  power, 
and  carrying  its  will  into  act.  Aa  it  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  so  it 
is  the  nurse  of  it,  because  it  precludes  irei  enquiry,  .and  is  an  enemy 
to  truth  :  it  cuts  also  the  very  sinews  of  cliarity,  and  destroys  mode- 
ration and  mutual  good  will.  If  we  consider  the  different  makes  of 
men's  minds,  our  own  ignorance,  the  liberty  that  all  men  have  to 
think  for  themseives,  the  admirable  example  our  Lord  has  set  us  of  a 
contrary  spirit,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  this  disposition,  we  must  at 
'once  be  convinced  of  its  impropriety.  How  contradictory  is  it  to 
jound  reason,  and  how  inimical  to  the  peaceful  rchgion  we  profess  to 

■      ■     a  Christians!'     Vol.i.  p.83. 


To  the.pbilosophisti  no  quarter  is  given  ;  while  the  reveries  of  Bar- 
niel  and  Rohison  are  implicitly  adopted.  Weishaupt's  long  and  idle 
story,  with  an  account  of  the  illummati,  is  detailed  at  full  length  : 
but  notwithstanding  these  failings,  the  work  possesses  considerable 
merit  J  and  if  tlie  author  will  use  the  pruning  knife  in  certain  articles, 
interteave  his  book  witli  blank  pages,  increasa  his'  nl«»ib?r  of  authors 
consulted,  and  insert  hia  eoiTections  as  they  arise  from  deeper  study, 
he  cannot  ^lo£  making  thisave.'y  useful  and  interesting  publication. 

Art.  25. — j1  eom^mdiQus  V'tfw  of  the  Christian  Doctr'mei ;   ithg  the 
•■  Snbilance  vf  a  Serimit,  delivereJ  befart  a  Socitty  of  Protestant  DUten^ 

ten,   at  Nfiuiu:-y,  in  BtrhhiTi.      By  DcVid  Jam.-i.       Svo.     1/. 

Johnson.     180*. 
■    The  substance  of  thi»  sencon  was  delivered  at  a  time  when  the  au- 
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thor  wa>  in  expectation  of  toon  resigning  his  pastoral  office  in  a  so- 
ciety with  which  he  had  been  connected  above  forty  years :  it  is  a 
found  orthodox  discourse,  and  docB  the  preacher  great  credit. 

A«T.  26.— TA*  Duly  of  Fo'unlan.  A  Sermon,  priached  before  the 
BirtlaU  and  Batlry  Folunttert,  on  their  Appearance  at  Church  in  Uni- 
form, on  the  ^&J  Day  of  April,  180t.  By  Htmmond  Rohersm, 
M.  A.  i!fc.     8vo.     It.     Ostell.     1804. 

Mr.  Robcraon  takes  his  text  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
'  thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;' 
and  although  the  multiplicity  of  these  addresses  leay^him  nothing 
new  to  say,  yet  he  has  handled  a  hackneyed  subject  in  a  way  that 

Art.  27. — The  Limit  to  our  Eaquiriet,  •with  Rttfeet  to  the  Nature  and 
•   AUriittlei  of  the  Deity,     A  Sermon  preached  o^ore  the  Uiiitxriily  o/" 
Cambridge,  on  Commencement  Sunday,  July  1,  1804.  By  George  Lav, 
D.D.Se.     ito     U.Gd.     Faulder.     1804-. 

The  intention  of  Dr.  Law,  in  this  discourse,  is  to  show  that  though 
man  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  disbelieve  all  that  he  does  not  understand.  When  by  expe- 
«ience  and  examination  we  have  discovered  that  a  human  witness  is  to 
be  accredited,  we  believe  him  also  in  such  other  matteia  as  we  have  not 
the  precise  means  of  ascertaining:  in  the  same  manner,Rrgues,the  doctor, 
ougnt  we  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  although  beyond  our 
comprehenuon,  because  we  know  that  those  Scriptures  whicn  declare 
it,  are  the  words  of  the  God  of  truth.  Doctor  Law  then  discourses  on' 
two  other  topics  which  have  always  proved  a  source  of  divivionln  the 
Christian  church — the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  predestina* 
tion.  On  the  former  of  these  points,  he  detennines,  with  much  reason, 
and  with  the  strongest  support  of  the  divine  oracles,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  co^opeiates  with  man,  and  aids  him  in  every  virtuous  resolu- 
tion i  yet  not  in  any  degree  superseding  the  use  of  natural  means,  or 
rendering  his  own  endeavours  less  necessary  :  and  in  the  latter  shows 
the  absimiity  of  man's  pretending  to  determine,  with  his  limited  con- 
ceptions  of  Omnipotence,  how  far  any  event  may  be  compatible  with 
the  power  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Peity, 

'  In  some  supposed  incompatibility  however  between  the  hlierty  of 
man,  and  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  the  foundation  of  Calvinism  has 
been  laid.  According  to  which  system  every  thing  is  pre-ordained, 
and  we  are  mere  macbmea  or  instruments  passive  under  the  hand  of 
God,  The  consequences  are,  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all,  that  he 
was  not,  as  the  Scriptures  have  assured  us  that  he  was,  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  It  follows  also,  that  man  is  created, 
to  be  necessarily  wicked  and  miserable,  without  any  fault  of  his  own ; 
a  doctrine  which  annihilates  the  distinction  of  blune  or  desert,  and 
with  them,  those  strong  ailments  which  natural  religion  suggests* 
in  proof  of  a  future  state  of  remuneration.  If  things  be  so,  what 
must  we  think,  but  that  the  God  of  all  mercy  is  unmenhTul,  the  God 
of  all  Justice,  unjust  i'    .t.  23. 
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Aitf  •  3S.— j^  SermoB  sn  Harpist .-    6r,  an  AdJnst  ta  Formert,  Rtitp* 
tri,  and  Gleaners.     By  John  Audlej.     8w.  Qd,     Mswintn.    1804^ 
John  Audley  is  One  of  the  reapers,  if  *e  may  judge  by  his  lan- 
guage.   Hit  gleaners,  we  apprehend,  will  not  be  numerous. 

A»T.  99.— TZrM  Si^rmom  on  the  LoriPt  Prayer:  In  iiibUb  ii  let  farlh 
that  th'it  Divine  Prayfr  contain!  a-Summarj  of  the  Cvmm<iadmeitttt  the 
Fullness  of  the  Profbeciei,  andtheperfici  Fortn  of  our  WoriMf  of  One 
enly  God  manifeittd  in  the  Mewao.  S-ao.  U.  &/.  Rivjngtons. 
1804. 

Tlie  aUtbowF  these  sermons  is  a  disciple  of. the  late  baron  Sweden. 
ftorg.  Perhaps  all  our  readers  may  not  know  the  le»ling  principle 
pf  -the  sect  which  was  founded  by  that  enthusiastic  though  wetl.1 
(neaning  nobleman — namely,  the  imperaonalitr  of  the  godhead.  The 
.JVew7«T<rfl/«iCim'ri4  teaches  the  doctrine  of  aTrinity  J  but  it  is  alrmity 
of  attributes,  not  of  persons,  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  baron  Swe- 
denborg,  is  the  everlasting  father.  He  is  called  the  father, when  spoken  _ 
of  as  the  essentlaljehovah;  when  spoken  of  as  the  same  Jehovah  mar 
nifested  in  the  fieah,  he  is  called  tlie  Son  ;  and  from  these  two  pro-  '" 
ceeds  the  inspirer  of  all  benign  influence  into  the  minds  of  men,  the 
pivme  Spirit,  the  Holy  Gbost.  This  Trinity  could  not,  of  course, 
exist  from  all  eternity,  but  must  have  had  its  conuhencemcnt  at  the 
incarnation.  The  sermons  before  us  are  dedicated  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  whom  it  is  not  Ukely  they  will  convert  to'this  heterodos 
opinion.  The  writer,  however,  appears  to  be  a  man  of  sincere  and  fer- 
vent piety;  with  whom  we  fully  agree  in  one  point  at  least,  that  faitl^ 
alone  cannot  entitle  us  to  salvation  :  for  surely  a  righteous  God  will 
expect  rigkteouaness  to  be  practised  by  his  reaspnable  creiitutts, 

Art.  30. — Saered  Hours  ;  or  Extracit  for  private  Devotion  and  Mh 
ditation  :  comprehending  the  Psalms,  arranged  arid  classed  upder  vartT 
oat  Heads  s  together  <a>ilh  Frayert,  Thanksgivings,  Hymns,  i^c.  £tfr, 
principally  selected  from  Scripture.    The  whole  intended  at  a  Compen^ 
dium  of  Divine  jiulhorily,  and  a  Ccmpar.ion  for  the  Hour  cf  Solitiidt 
and  Retirement.    2  Vols.     \2mo.   lOs.tid.  Boards.    Ginger.    180*. 
'  The  intention  of  the  compiler  of  this  work  is  praiseworthy,  and  it^ 
general  execution  excellent.    Nothing  can  more'enlarge  the  mind,  or 
give  truer  conceptions  of  its  own  state  and  of  the  state  of  everything 
iffoimd  IIS,  than  a  frequent  consultation  of  the  divine  oracles  i  and  an 
easy  classification  of  them  cannot  but  contribute  greatly  to  their  due 
comprehension  and  proiitable  use.     Hence  may  we  learn  how  best 
to  frame  our  thoughts  in  prayer,  what  precepts  are  Tnost  compe-, 
tent  to  direct  our  conduct  in  life,  together  with  the  real  nature  of 
the  divine  government ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  stimulated  to 
look  fortf  ard,  with  hope  and  contidence,  to  that  blessed  period  when 
all  tears  shal)  be  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  mankind  shall  enjoy,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  the  felicities  of  their  Saviour's  kingdom.     The 
hours  employed  in  such  meditations  may  well  he  called  sacred  :   and 
,  those  before  us  open  with  examples  of  the  prayers  and  thanksgivinga 
©f  holy  men  in  the  Old" and  New  Testament,  which  are  followed  by 
prayers  and  petitions  of  worthy  persons  in  later  times  who  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  spirit.     In  the  former  %ye  may  implicitly  confide : 
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Ki  the  Irttcr  we  man  cxerdse  a  greater  degree  xif  cautipn :  and. the  . 
.  nfbA  before  ui  afforda  hs  readers  an  admirable  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting the  thoughts  and  expressionB  of  luch  eminent  writers  on  the 
-same  subject.  It  will  soon  be  perceived,  that  the  modems  have  sel- 
dom a  valuable  idea  or  expreaaion  which  has  not  been  anticipated  and  _ 
tetter  expressed  in  the  sacred  pages. 

After  the  examples  of  prayer  and  exhortations  to  the  performance 
.of  this  duty,  follow  portions  of  Scripture  for  meditation  and  instrue-  • 
tion,  chiefly  relative  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  and  the  conduct 
jOf  human  life.  In  this  part  the  compiler  excuses  himself  for  not 
liaving  taken  any  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  because  '  the 
precept  and  practice  are  there  so  united  that  they  mutually  enforce 
«acii  other)  and  the  moral  could  not  be  separated  from  the  doctrinal 
part  without  diminishing  its  force,  and  injuring  its  effect,'  This 
reiaoning  does  not  appear  to  us,  by  any  means,  concludve  :  mlny 
moral  lessons,  if  not  dl  that  may  be  necessary,  could  he  separated 
from  the  doctrinal  portions  in  the  New,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  they  might  here  very  well  have  occupied  the  place  of  those 
extracts  which  are  not  of  divine  authority.  The  moral  precepts  of 
St.  Paul  ait  BO  remarkably  distinct  in  themselves,  that  it  was  an  old 
flaying  of  the  iitthers  of  the  church — to  understand  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  last  chapter  should  be  read  first  s  whence,  by  ac- 
cuitoimng  OURelves  to  obey  the  precepts,  we  should  easily  acqaire 
■that  state  of  mind  which  would  quahfy  ua  to  understand  the  diffir 
iCulties  in  the  former  or  doctrinal  part  of  the  epistle. 

The  extract!  on  prayer  and  moral  instruction  occupy  the  first 
volume;  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  psalms,  and  to  nymns  and 
odes  of  later  writera.  The  pialms  are  arranged  in  order,  as  they  re- 
Jate  to  instruction.  Supplication,  and  prayer ;  repentance,  thanksgiv- 
ing, praise,  and  adoration  ;  prophecy,  history,  and  occasional  sub- 
jects. The  hymns  and  addresses  to  the  I>city  are  selected  from  the 
works  of  Young,  Merrick,  Langhome,  Barbauld,  Carter,  Thomwn, 
Porteus,  Milton,  4cc.  The  selection 'is  good,  and,  as  we  have  idready 
said,  alfbrds  an  opportunity  of  comparing  together  the  effusions  m 
^y  men  of  old,  with  the  efTorts  of  those  on  whmn  a  less,  though 
<tia  considerable,  portion  of  the  spirit  of  holiikess  has  been  bestowed. 
We  recommend  these  Sacred  Hours  to  all  who  wist  to  imbibe  a 
Jruly  religious  spirit.  Were  some  part  of  each  day  devoted  to  a  per-  . 
««al  of  a  portion  of  this  or  a  similar  wo^k,  the  remainder  \vouId  pro- 
bably be  more  usefully  employed  in  the  service  of  rR,an,  and  especially 
fa  that  (^  tiie  Great  Creator. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  31. — ^  Comiie  htrodact'tm  to  tie  Latin  Lflngvt^f,  lampileJfirom 
jineimt  and  MaJtm  IVrilen  of  appnnin{  aathoriiy,  for  the  Use  aj  the 
middle  Form)  in  GrammarScboJi.  By  tin  Rev.  Gtbrgt  Whillatrr, 
./f.M     12ni9.     2i.  6d.  iound.     Law. 

Thh  gianunar  is  not  pretended  by  its  author  to  be  an  entirely  new 
work.  Mr.  Whittaker  is  sensible  that  the  grammars  which  bear  the 
names  of  some  of  our  great  schoob,  are,  upon  the  whole,  essentially 
good  ;.  bta  he  perceives  there  are  certain  mtk  defidenctea  which  iiie 
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-  imaginet  «liouId  be  tupplie^,  and  some  altentions  which  night  be 
advantagcouslv  introduced.  This  task  he  has  undertaken ;  and  hu 
effons  an  entitled  to  commendation. 

Art.  S2.— Tie  brep.-r  Nanus  of  the  Bib!:,  New  TalamaU,  and  Apor 
erypha  i  dividtd  and  aeciittrd,  with  olhcr  Facilititt for  thar  Protam- 
ciattBiif  agreeaily  la  the  beit  Uias',  and  to  Engluh  Analogy.  To  lubUh 
u  added  a  Seliclianoftonu  of  the  mojl  beautiful  Scriptural  Piccei,  eal- 
eulalcd  to  initriict  Touth  in  t^i  Art  of  Reading  luilh  Prapriely;  and, 
at  the  tame  TSaie,  to  inculcate  PrineipUs  of  MoraTitj  and  Religion  :  In 
Kohicb  it  hat  been  aiiempted  to  thew  the  Learner  the  e^hatu  IVordt 
in  every  Salience.  Inti  nded  at  a  Sequel  to  the  Spel5itg-Boat  ;  and  am 
Inii^duction  to  the  Scripturet,  Speaker,  b'f.  By  John  Rgbinten,  £3*e. 
12mo.     1/.  6d.     Law,     180*. 

The  extreme  UTegulaiitr  of  En^sh  spelling  and  pronunciation  is 
too  noiveTrolly  known  and  acknowledged  to  need  here  any  temark. 
Foreigners  are  seldom  or  never  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  ari. 
■ing  from  it )  and  even  to  native  children  it  presents  a  bar,  which  to 
overcome,  requires  much  time  and  trouble  both  on  the  part  of  master 
and  scholar.  Several  of  our  philologists  have  employed  conaidersble 
talents  in  reducing  our  pronunciation  to  rule,  as  much  as  possible, 
among  whom  Mr.  Robinson  makes  a  very  respectable  figure.  The 
division  and  accentuation  of  the  proper  names  in  the  work  before  u> 
are  conducted  with  much  judgement  and  perspicuity  ;  and  the  lessons 
which  follow,  form  a  well.adapted  selection.  The  author  says  that 
no  collection  of  the  Scripture  names  bag  yet  been  published  at  less 
than  five  shillings  ;  if  so,  a  book  like  this  was  certainly  wanted. 

Art.  S3,,— Mythological  /ImujeTnent  far  Toulh.  Ji.  6d-  Condpr  and 
Jpnes, 
lliis  is  a  pretty  little  contrivance  to  entrap  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren. Instruction  is  exhibited  by  way  of  a  game  in  which  a  tee-totiun 
is  spun,  and  the  child  bas  to  repeat  the  name  and  particulars  of  the 
heathen  deitv  whose  station  happens  to  be  at  the  ntunber  turned  Up. 
The  fair  author  complains  that  we  neglected  her  Grammatical  Game  ; 
we  do  not  recollect  having  received  it,  or  we  certainly  should  havff 
made  it  an  object  of  notice, 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  34.— CiWM  af  Small-Pox,  tuhequenlio  Fatcimf^aa,  vith  Fad/ 
and  Obiervationi,  read  before  the  Medical  Society,  at  Porltmouth,  March 
29ti,  ISM.  Addrctsed  to  the  Directors  af  the  Vaeeins  Imlitution, 
By  miliam  Goldton,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoiu,  in  Lou-, 
don.     8to.      \i.  6d.     Higliley,      ISO*.      ' 

As  the  directors  of  the  vaccine  institution  have  publicty  professed 
their  intention  of  noticing  these  cases,  we  ahall  not  enlarge  on  them. 
It  appears,  however,  singular,  that  so  many  should  have  occurred  at 
Portsmouth,  while  none  have  happened  in  any  other  place:  we  say 
rone;  for,  having  examined  many  supposed  cases  of  small-pox  after 
?raccination,  we  have  uniformly  found  a  mistake  either  in  the  former 
or  latter  disease  t   and  we  may  fairly  guppa«e  that  other  equivocal 
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CUCB  TOWj  have  been  equally  misrepresented.  One,  Hrhicii  caxae  the 
nearest  to  a  second  infection,  was  of  a  child  inoculated  wkh  varioloiu 
tnattei  after  vaccination.  He  had  an  inflamed  ami  with  an  areola, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  usual  attack,  had  a  slight  fever,  whicbi 
went  off  in  about  two  hours,  and  the  inflammatTon  gradually  de- 
creased without  any  eruption.  There  waa,  however,  great  reason  to 
Lelieve  the  fever  symptomatic  only,  both  from  its  appearance  and 
duration.     It  waa  certainly  not  variolous. 

Art.  35. — Obicr~vai'wiu  tar  la  PhthUir  Pulmonairt ;   mi'  Etiai  tur  la 

Meutte  ttltUnde  coni'idiree comme  Midicamm!,  el  commt  Aliment  dant 

ttltc  Maladie.     Par  J.  B.  Rfgnauk,  D.  M.    8110.     Diilau  md  Co, 

Our  author  thinks,  that  the  idea  of  the  incurable  nature  of  phthi- 

Kt  has  retarded  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  respecting  this  disease, 

and  probably  prevented  the  discovery  of  mote  Buceessfiu  plans.    We 

beLeve  indeed,  that  phthisis  is  curable  j  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  ao 

by  medicine.    As  Nature  has  however,  in  some  instances,  completely 

discharged  the  purulent  matter  and  healed  the  nicer,  so  we  may  hop? 

that  medicine,  by  removing  every  obstacle  to  her  cxertipus,  and  ^2. 

dually  assisting  her  efforts,  may  he  sometimes  of  use.     It  haa  unfor. 

tunately  happened  that  we  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  witness  its 

t  M.  Regnauk  describes  the  bchen  Islandicue,  collects  the  obser- 
vations of  different  authors  who  have  treated  of  it,  and  gives  some 
instances  of  its  good  effects.  In  our  hands,  this  medicine  has  not 
succeeded ;  but  one  reason  of  its  failure  with  us,  and  others,  appears 
to  be  not  having  properly  distinguished  the  kinds  of  phthisis  in  which 
it  is  chiefly  useful.  From  the  accounts  before  us,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  cases  where  the  bronchial  glands  are  relaxed,  where  the 
.  different  parts  of  the  trachea  have  lost  their  tone.  The  plant  must 
be  infused  in  boiUng  water  to  take  off  thedisagreablebittemeGS;  bitt 
this  previous  operation  is  not  described  with  accuracy.  If  all  the  bit- 
terness be  separated,  we  suspect  the  particular  virtues  of  the  plant  are 
Iost,andthat  it  is  become  a  mere  mucilage.  If  all  is  retained,  the  decoc- 
tion is  unpleasing  to  the  taste,   and  often  nauseates  the  stomach. 

As  a  djet,  it  is  mild,  mucilaginous,  and  nourishing.  Several  au- 
thors have  spoken  of  it  with  warm  encomiums ;  and  our  author  has 
varied  its  form  in  numerous  ways  to  prevent  disgust.  The  form  in 
which  he  thinks  it  is  most  pleasing,  is  that  of  chocolate. 

The  directions  for  the  regimen,  recommended  during  the  use  of 
the  hchen,  are  a  httle  too  reiined,  and  the  cases  adduced  in  support 
of  its  efficacy  related  too  concisely.  Some  refiexious  on  the  different 
methods  employed  and  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  con- 
clude this  useful  little  work.  These  are  residence  in  stables,  tar-water, 
mineral  acids,  balsamics,  milk-diet,  topical  discharges,  particularly  se- 
jons,  Iime-v,-ater,  and  ^Iine^al  waters,  particularly  Siose  of  Bristol. 
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A«T,  36. — The prefttiional  Life  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  ■airittett  by  InBii^f:  ta, 
griber  viiii  the  Words  of  six  handytd  Sangi  teletlid  frmi  his  iVorkt^ 
mad  sixty  smnll  Prints  taicn  fram  the  Sutieili  of  the  Songs,  and  iavinteJ^ 


itched,  and  prtpar^J  for  Jl>]ua-Tinlay  by  Miss  Dihdin.  is  Vols.  8w. 
■    5J/.  2s,    Boiirat.     Longman  and  Recs. 

As  theatrical  pcrforniaaces  take  an  early  and  permanent  hoH  of 
the  imagination,  it  it  witli  peculiar  satisfsction  that  we  re-viiiit,  in  de. 
Kription,  those  scenes  by  which  we  were  once  so  highly  delisted. 
With  the  early  piofcssional  life  of  our  present  author,  we  i^ain  look 
at  Garrlck,  and  those  satellites  of  that  great  liuninary  who  enchanted 
-ns,  *rf«n  the  imagination  soated  with  him  into  regions  of  sublimityt 
at  when  the  softer  feehnga  were  melted  into  tean  by  hi!  representa- 
tion of  fk'tilipuB  disttvss.  Of  Mr.  Dibdin  himself,  we  rcmsrinber  the 
early  escrtions,  and,  with  painful  regret,  have  witnessed  their  dechtie. 
Yet  he  still  delights  us,  and  still,  in  his  own  words,  'brings  up  Hfe's 
jear.* 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  witnessed  our  author's 
powerrH  and  who  cannot  appreciate  his  iJents.  The  immense  nunti 
feer  of  hght  pleasing  gongs,  *  the  Cynthias  of  the  nunute,'  which  he 
has  produced,  and  himself  set  to  music,  displays  a  singular  vein  of 
fincy  and  humour.  His  music,  lite  his  poetry,  Ja  simpfe,  hght,  and 
easy.  Notliingmoreindeedwasrequired;  andhadMr.Dibdin'stalents 
nabled  him  to  hare  attempted  a  loftier  flight,  hi»  excursion*  would 
have  been  iinsiiited  to  his  subject.  His  professional  hfe,  as  might  be 
MjKcted,  is  0  history  of  his  works,  and  of  manageriri  oppresaon, 
-Mir.  I^bdiii  teems,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  been  ttirarcd  with  gi%&t 
Stiberality  J  but  a  manager,  hke  a  prime-ministel-,  cannot  alvvays  act 
frotn  his  own  feeling)  and  CMivictiona.  The  nunjerous  songs  intro- 
tftteed-reniltM-  tl»ese  vidumcs  extrsmely  entertaining.  To  copy  them, 
*tiuld  be  an  unnecessary  labour ;  and  the  slight  tissue  of  nartalive 
furairiies  nothing  that  we  can  with  propriety  select.  Indeed  wt 
would  not  anticipate  any  part  of  the  reader's  amusement. 

An  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Dibdin  is  prefixed ;  bat  rile  tinteij 
plate*  can  scairely  be  styled  ornaments.  They  rather  disgrace  a 
mrk  which  might  otherwise  agreeably  while  away  an  idle  hour. 

Art.  37. — Camnt  Biogri^by !  or  curious  and  toitresRng  Anecdoltt  »f 
Dogs  s  interspersed  •uiiib  Sketches  from  Natartsl  History  :  for  the  £n- 
terlninnifnt  md  Intlruclkn  of  routh.  2  Foie.  l2»o.  \i.  Boardt. 
Robinsons.     iSO^. 

'  Tliesc  little  volumes  are  filled  with  stoiies  of  different  sorts.  Ii| 
m^ny  of  them  arc  related  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  dags  to  their 
nvtsters;  the  rest  contain  such  remarks  and  anecdotes  as  will  lay 
hold  o^  the  attention  of  children,  and  excite  in  them  a  love  of 
fcading. 

Art.  SS^^r/f  Life  of  Napoleon,  eti  it  should  be  handed  dcvm  to  Pos- 
terity.    ByJ.M D.    l^mo.  2t.6d.  sevted.    Fanoae  and  S09. 

law. 

The  reader  will  see  by  the  title,  that  this  u  not  the  rtd  life  of 


.  Coo^k 
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Bonaparte,  Our  author  makes  hiro  >  pettifogging  thief,  and  get* 
tiim  haDged  in  the  end.  Napoleon,  as  he  is,  is  a  much  greater 
rogue  than  he  paints  him,  and  yet  hae  got  a  crown  instead  of  ahlltei'. 
But  what  sh^  we  say  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence? 

'  The  ways  of  heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate.' 

HISTORY. 

Ait.  39.-^Letlert- on  the  Slutfy  and  Uic  ef  Ancitnl  and  MoJmt  ftU- 
tory  ;   cantaitmig  064ervaiiant  and  R^ections  on  the  CaUiet  and  Con- 
ttqutncft  of  tboie  E-otnli  •which  havi  produced  eomplcuout  Cbanga  in 
the  Aipect  of  tbt  World  and  thc.ginerai  State  of  humim  Affaire.    Sj 
John  Bigland,  Author  of  '  RrJUctions  on  the  Keiurrcclioa  and  Aietn-' 
lion.*     l2mo.'    6i.  Boardt,     Williams. 
,  This  little  historic   digest,  collected  from  most  unexceptionable 
Authors,  is  executed  with  great  neatness  and  propriety.    The  divisions, 
pr  '  periods,'  are  clear  and  discriminated.    The  first,  extending  to  the 
Subversioo  of  the  Babylonian  Monarchy ;  theaecond,to  IheOverthrow 
of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Alexander;  thetbird,  to  the  Christian  .£ra^ 
the  fourth,  to  the  Elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;   the  fifth,  to  the  Death  of  Constantine ;   the  sixth, 
to  the  final  Subversion  of  the  Empire ;  the  seventh,  to  the  Death  of 
Charlemagne;  the  eighth,  to  the  fifteenth  Century,  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  Letters,  the  Invention  of  PrinUng,  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, &C. ;  the  nlSoi,  to  the  End  nearlyof  the  sixteenth  Century.    The 
more  modem  events  are  inchided  in  the  tenth  period.  • 

The  different  historic  details  are  distinct  and  perspicuous ;    the 
reflexions  just  and  appropriated.    On  the  whole,  these  letters  claim 

A«T.  40. — A  compcndiaui  Hittorj  oftht  lFi>rld,from  the  Cnationlo  tkt 
Diitolution  of  the  Roman  RepvUic.  By  John  Nfuibury.  With  a 
Continuation  to  tht  Peace  of  Amient,  1802.  2  Foil.  SmaSSva. 
5>.  Boardt.    Darton  and  Harvey.     L8Qi. 

Readers  who  have  not  money. to  purchase  large  works,  or  leisure  to 
peruse  them,  may  make  use  of  this  epitome  with  some  advantage*  But  . 
-wethink  the  author  has  acted  injudiciously  in  the  latter  part  of  his  his- 
toty.  Had  his  several  chapters  contwned  the  events  of  his  several 
kingdoms  distinctly,  it  would  have  been  a  perspicuous  method. 
Instead  of  this,  he  has  made  a  division  by  spaces  of  time ;  and  de- 
tcribed  all  the  events,  happening  to  different  kmgdoms,  within  each  of 
those  spaces,  in  the  same  chapter ;  which  renders  the  book  less 
clear  to  young  persons,  for  whose  use  such  abridgements  are  princi- 
pally calculated. 

TACTICS. 

Art.  41. — fnttruclidnt  for  Teomnnrj  and  Volunteer  Cavalry.    By  Co- 
lonel Herriet,  of  iht  Light  Hone  P'eluatefri  of  London  and  ^tttmin- 
stet.     Part.  I.     &vo.     6j.     Brjardt.     Egertou.     1804. 
Though,  as  colonel  Herriea  very  justly  observes,  the  yeomanry  ca- 
valry wiQ  probably  act  as  distinct  bodies  of  light  hors;,  yet  a  uni- 
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fennity  of  exercise  is  indiepensably  oecessarj-.  These  instruction»  arif 
dtocfore  pubtiehed,  'in  all  material  rei^pects  conformable  to  his  ma* 
JBity's  regulations  for  the  cavalrj-.'  Tht.w  muif  not  be  the  objectt  of 
nor  criticisms ;  and  we  can  thei-efoi-e  only  add  that  the  details  before 
nf  are  peculiarly  clear  and  explicit. 

Art,  42.—Ruleia>i/i  Rtpilathni  for  tht  FUIJ  ExerciJC  and  Manauvra 
tf  the  Frcnrh  Infantry,  ia-^ed  August  I,  1791.  iranilatcd  from  tht 
Frmth.  In  2  ro'iimer,  luUh  rxplanalory  Nolet  and  iUuStraii-ot  Rrft. 
mnr  to  the  Brilith  and  Pratiian  Syilim  of  Tactics.  One  To// 
|2«!o.  ii'tlb  one  Felume  of  Plattt.  By  John  Macdonald,  Etq. 
F.R.S.^c. 

Tliis  is  an  excellent  translation  of  a  work  with  which  it  is  now  of 

the  ntmoBt  importance  to  be  acquainted.  It  lias  been  supposed  that 
the  French  soldiers  despise  form,  and  only  rush  on  the  enemy.  Thist 
kowetcr,  is  not  true  ; 

'  For  ™les 


As  we  may  soon  cope  with  them,  we  should  of  course  study  their 
iHOtionB ;  yet  we  trust,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  principal  mo- 
tion of  t^e  manual  will  be  the  charge  of  bayonets! 

We  woiJd  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  work  to  every 
officer  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  French  armies^  to  every  military 
maa,  arid  even  to  speculative  inquirers.  The  genius  (mialei)  of  the 
KiRon  is,  in  maiiy  parts,  conspicuous.  We  had  puiposed  to  point 
out  tome  of  the  singularities  in  a  more  extensive  article :  but  our  U. 
(nits  forbade  ;  and  we  desiated. 


NOVEL. 

Ai.r.'^^.— J  Picture  from  Life  ;  or,  the  ffitlory  of  £mma  Tanitrviffe 

an4  Sir  Henry  Morcton,    By  Henry  WbUJUld,  M.  A.  2  Vdi.    LSnio. 

&.  Boards.     Highley. 

We  cannot  speak  highly  of  this  little  work.  The  plot  Bcarcely- 
(tescrves  the  nanrte ;  ,  and  the  charactecs,  where  they  accord  with, 
the  title,  >tre  copied  ^m  prior  and  more  spinted  portiaits. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  the  tame  insipid  beings  of  the  cir- 
culating hbraiy.  Dr.  Anapiest  is  a  pedant  from  Peregrine  Pickie ; 
sir  Oliver,  the  sir  Hargiave  Polexfen  of  Richardson,  since  introduced 
in  numerous  novels,  and  called  by  as  many  names  ;  and  Pellctt,  the 
absurd  gambling  man  of  fashion,  as  frequently  povrtrayed.  Numerous 
improbabilities  occur  in  the  narrative  :  the  story  of  Lester  is  intro- 
du<:ed  very  aitiScially ;  an,d  the  generosity  of  the  heroine  is  by  no  means 
an  example  to  be  imitated ;  sipce,  so  far  as  appears,  he  may  have  been 
a  gambler,  or  a  highwayman.  It  is  singular  ttiat  in  hii  narrative  to  his 
benefactress,  a  virtuous  young  lady,  the  descriptions  are  cften  indeccH 
roiis,  to.  say  the  least  of  them.  The  author  is  evidently  a  scholar,  and, 
we  susjiect,  may  succeed  much  better  in  other  (departments  uf 'litertt> 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  44. — An  JExaminaiion  of  all  the  Statulti  rcsbtcting  thi  V^aluatttrt ; 
in  tahlch  thi  jlpfwmtmeHt  of  the  Officert,  the  Right  to  reiign,  an4  their 
ExckMsoiu  and  Oiligalhns  are  filly  considered.     Bj  a  Barrittir  tad 
a  Vsiiinteer.     %vo.     \j.     Cad-ll  and Q^net.     1804'. 
This  is  a  aseful  abstract  of  tht  variou*  atatctes  relative  to  the  >d- 
luntecrs.    The  right  of  resigning,  and  some  other  parti  of  this  pam- 
pfelet,  have  lately  been  established  by  a  solemn  legal  decIaioH,  so  that 
remarks  on  it  would  not  only  be  unTieceseaiy,  but  indecent.     Alter 
the  first  appointment  of  ofiicerB,  all  vacancies  may,  in  the  autlKti'* 
opinion,  be  supplied  by  the  king,   without  the  choice  of  the  carpi. 
We  wish  it  were  bo  ;  for  the  right  of  choofiing  officers  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  numerous  inconveaiincM,  which  we  fear  will  be  felt  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

Art.  +5. — Correspondence  iettveen  Mr.  /Jdam  and  Mr.  Bowlei  rilaiivt_ 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  ilo.  Not  lold ; — io  he  had  Gratis  £X 
Messrs.  Robinsons'  and  Mr.  Debrett'a. 

'When,intheharangue8of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  funeral  sermon  preached 
on  the  death  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  the  character  of  the  latter 
was  held  up  as  a  peifect  one,  different  writers  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  such  unqualified  eulogies,  since  even  partial  friendship 
spoke  not  of  bis  religion,  and  report  had  disseminated  some  t^s  of  a 
different  kind.  In  referring  to  such  reports,  Mr.  Bowles  had  par- 
ticularly mentioned  his  having  been  told  at  Woburn,  that  the  work- 
men'a  wages  were  usuallypaja  oaa  Suniiy,  and  that  '  tome hatidrtd/ 
had  been  once  employed  in  emptying  a  pond  on  the  same  day.  The 
present  duke,  from  a  laudable  delicacy,  commissioned  Mr.  Adam  to 
apeak  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Bowles ;  and,  from  this  conversarion,  the 
correspondence  before  us  arose.  lu  the  particulars  we  need  not  eiu 
gage:  it  is  Sufficient  to  say,  that,  from  the  Eources  from  which  the 
truth  only  can  be  learned,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  misinformed. 
Art.  410. — Qhtervatiims  an  the  Carrespimdcnce  between  Mr.  Adam  aai 
Mr.  Bovilei,  wth  the  Correspondence  labjained.  Bj  JtJ/a  Be-alci, 
Esq,     &va.     Is.     Ricbardsona.      ISOi- 

The  object  of  these  observations,  bv  Mr.  Bowles,  is  to  defend  hiir..  , 
self  from  the  imputation  of  wanton  slander.  In  the  studied  eidogie* 
of  those  who  held  up  the  late  duke  as  a  perfect  character,  big  reli- 
gion, as  we  have  just  observed,  was  not  mentioned.  It  should  con- 
sequently seem  to  be  an  obvious  conclusion,  that  religion  was  not 
necessary  to  constitute  perfection  of  character.  On  thcs;:  points,  Mr, 
Fox  and  Mr.  Cartwright  must  defend  themselves;  Mr.  Bowles  ap- 
pears only  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  honest,  but  incautious  zeaL 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  object  of  the  correspond enp:,  whicb  wes 
to  contradict  the  facts. .  This  seems  to  have  been  completely  done  j 
'though  Mr.  Bowtes  still  aflpcara  a  littb  to  distrjst  the  veracity  of  the 
pari^-clerk,  who  new  denies  what,  by  a  credible  witness,  it  was  • 
"asserted  that  he  had  formerly  said. 

Mr.  Bawles  was  rjqaired  publicly  to  retract  liis  asssrtion  j  which 
be  declined,  as  an  unqualified  denial  was  ex pecWd,  .which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, would  have  rendered  him  in  the  public  eye  a  wanton  cal  imni- 
ator.  He  wished,  at  the  same  time  that  he  produced  the  erideacs 
•D  theotbu-  side,  to  state  lus  motives  ajid  aulboritiea.    (^'oiioJc 
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Art.  47. — A  Supplemeniarj  EpUtk  to  the  Cerrtspondenet  hettueen  Mft 

Bowlet  and  Mr.  Adam  ;   addrcised  to  the  Man  who  lalli  himjilf  ri 

Chrittian.    4fo.     li.Gd.     Warding.     ISOi. 

A  popular  subject,  like  the  present,  cannot  escape  the  poetaatW* 

notice  ;  and  he  strings  his  rhymes  with  eager  ^aste  ;  with  a  baste  im 

deed  10  eager,  that  we  scarcely  know  on  which  aide  he  combats.    We 

are  soon,  hov/ever,  relieved  from  our  difficulty,  by  a  profusion  of  abuse 

on  Mr.  Bowles,  whieh,  tome  tnanlit  tince,  we  should  have  thought  un» 

exainpled. 

'  Qui  Bavlum  Ban  odk,  amct  tiut  cannioa,  Mtevt.' 

Art.  4S. — Strictures  on  tht  NecetsUy  of  inviolaily  matnlainlug  the  Ka* 
vSgaSioti  and  Colomal  Sytlem  ef  Great  Britain,  £j  Lard  Sbe^ld.  8-vOi 
Debrett.     180*. 

The  noble  author,  to  whoK  patriotic  zeal  and  literary  abilities  wt 
have  often  borne  a  willing  teitimony,  in  this  pamphlet  strongly  urges 
the  necessity  of  preserving  inviolate  the  navigation  and  colsnial  sy* 
Btem  to  which  we  owe  our  opulence  and  navatpoWei".  He  has  taken 
this  opportunity,  as, when  urged  by  adesire  of  peace,  we  may  be  induced 
to  yield  a  part  of  that  system,  which  other  nations  so  anxiously  covet  i 
and  he  points  out  the  little  injury  which  the  outworks  have  sustained 
,  by  some  injudicious  and  impolitic  concessions.  T*he  whole  of  this  ar- 
gument i!tx:onducted  with  great  force  and  propriety,  and  the  remarks 
on  the  memoir  of  M.  Genz  are  extfcmely  valuable.  It  is  impossible. 
to  engage  more  fully  on  the  subject  in  this  place  i  to  pursue  it  satis- 
factorily would  detain  us  too  long. 

Art.  W. — A  IVali  through  Laettler  s  being  a  Guide  to  Sti'argers  ;  eoif 
Itm'mg  a  Detention  of  tie  Town  and  Us  En-olrotis,  with  Remarh 
upon  its  History  and  Anliqailif*.  By  a  Lady,  Sihall  ^vot  3x.  6d, 
Boards.     Hurst.     1804. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  very  appropriate  \  it  is  *  A  H^all  through 
Leicester.'  This  town  and  its  vicinity  would  have  afforded  ampU 
•cope  for  exercising  the  mind,  had  our  author  been  of  a  scientific  of 
antiquarian  turn  of  thought,  as  few  spots  in  the  kingdom  have 
ranked  more  importantly  in  history.  This  work,  howevef,  contains 
ao  more  than  the  names  and  sizes  of  the  streets,  lanes,  &c. ;  and  wc 
fear,  from  the  present  little  consequence  of  Leicester,  thet«  will  not 
be  a  demand  for  copies  enough  to  pay  the  writer's  labour. 

Art.  5a — A  Dictionary  of  Polite  Literature  ;  or,  Fabuhns  History  of 

the  Heathen  Gods  and  Illustrious  Heroes.     IVith  tv>et!ty-eigbt  Copper' 

plates  engratitdhy  Angutfrom  Designs  of  Barney.     2.  Volt.     ISmo. 

i&.  Boards,     Scatcherd  and  Lettefman.      180k 

"ITiis  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  ornamented  with  a  number  of  well-- 

executed  and  appropriate  copper-plates.    All  the  personages,  whether 

^Tinitiei  or  heroes,  that  swell  the  pages  of  ancient  poetry  and  my- 

tlwlogy,  are  here  described  in  a  very  ample  and  correct  manner.     To 

b^  -lAa  are  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  these  volumes 

will  be  a  most  acceptable  present. 
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Art.  51 — Eiie^  on  the  Cauie*  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  BuilJingj  ;  nnitBiitd 
in  a  Seriet  of  Litters  addresiei  to  George  Eritelt  J»mes  Ifrigbt,  Eiq, 
iachdtn^  tome  Obtervatietu  on  tic  Cure  of  tie  Dry  Hot,  and  cat  the 

jidmlisum  of  yiir  into  the  Parts  of  Baildlngi  affected  bj  that  Dheaie, 

By  Joha  Pap-worth,  Architect.     He.     St.     Taylor.      1803. 

We  cannot  highly  commend  this  work.  The  anthar  has  cangTit  x 
■glance  of  the  true  cause  of  the  dry  rot,  but  invokes  it  too  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  has  not,  with  any  preciiion,  pointed  out  the  remedy. 
To  eitplain : — It  is  well  known  that  moiKt  damp  vapour  will  pro- 
duce rottennees  in  wood,  and  that  this  mode  of  decay  originates  from* 
or  is  attended  with,  a  mucor,  which  wc  now  know  to  be  a  plant 
propagated,  like  every  other,  by  seed.  The  dt7  rot,  however,  has 
Its  name  fnom  the  absence  of  all  humidity :  it  is  produced  by  a  fun- 
gus of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  appears  not  to  contain  the  least 
moisture ;  and  the  wh(Je  of  the  wood  affected  by  the  disease  is  appa- 
rently dry.  This  is  the  state  which  must  be  kept  in  view  ;  this  is 
the  object  to  be  explained  and  remedied.  Our  author  has  not,  we  think, 
attended  Bufficiently  to  this  distinction,  as  will  appear  by  copying 
kig  summary  account  of  the  causes, 

'  F^rsl.  A  fungus  capable  of  absorbing,  and  existing  upon  tbe 
(jualities  of  the  wood  by  which  the  particles  are  combined ;  germi- 
nated by  the  humours  of  the  tree,  or  cominunicated  by  an  adjacent 
vegetable  corruption. 

'  Seeond.  An  internal  and  natural  tendency  to  decompositioB  i» 
unseasoned  timber,  encouraged  by  the  warm  and  humid  situation  ia 
which  it  is  placed.'     i.  39- 

In  the  investigation  of  these  causes,  he  engages  in  some  subtle  dis- 
quisitions respecting  the  propagation  of  plaits  from  seed,  and  rests 
too  much  on  Spalianaani,  whose  experiments  were  made  when  hi» 
mind  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  doctrine  of  Harvey,  aania 
ex  av9.  Of  course,  where  he  cannot  see  the  iniluence  of  seedi,  he 
falls  into  tlie  old  system  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  speaka  of 
mushrooms  as  parasidal  (instead  of  paraiite)  plants.  In  short,  he 
Kerns  oecasioniuly  beyond  his  depth ;  and  we  could  have  wished  thai 
he  had  rather  accumulated  facts  than  reasoned  so  much  respecting 
the  generation  of  fungL 

The  dry  rot,  as  v/e  have  observed,  is  produced  by  a  fungus  which 
is  truly  parasidal;  and  the  term,  though  (we  suspect)  introduced  by 
mistake,  is  a  very  proper  one.  \q  general,  the  disease  ia  lupposei 
desperate  ;  and  ventilating  by  a  current  of  air,  though  it  have  some- 
times succeeded,  has  as  often  failed.  When  it  has  once  begua, 
there  is  no  security  yet  known,  but  in  totally  taking  away  all  the  tim- 
ber employed;  in  fact,  destroying  the  house  :  nor  is  it  certain  that 
tie  timber  next  used  may  be  free  from  the  taint.  For  this  reason, 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  dry  rot  has  lately  engaged  much  of  our 
attention.  Plans  are  now  in  execution  for  ths  purpose  of  cliecking 
it ;  and  if  these  fail,  we  hare  others  in  contemplation.  Various  cir- 
cumstances  have  occuwrd  to  illustrate  the  singular  cecwiomy  of  tl(e 
fungus  which  is  its  cause ;  but  we  shaj!  not  commit  the  fault  of  which 
we  have  accused  the  author — that  of  speculating  out  of  season.    . 
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Abt.  52. — J  hritf  StalfHitnt  of  tbt  puhGci  Benefiu  vrhich  tvitl praSaify 
raull  from  the  Estahlubmtnt  of  an  Aiylmufor  Oatciult,  •oilih  a  cam.iK 
Atetaa  of  tht  Iiuliliitiaa  propotcd.  8w).  Gd.  No  fiooktelWa 
Name.     1804. 

A  humane  persuadv-  to  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  those  poor  wretchet  from  robbery  and  pro- 
ititulioDt  vrho  must  else  fall  victims  to  diiease  or  the  gallowi. 

Art.  S3. — ComiJtraSiom  on  lit  Lami  of  Honour,    8tio.  I*.     CadeB 
and  Davies. 

The  law  of  honour  is  well  defined,  by  Dr.  Paley,  to  be  a  gysten 
of  rules  constructed  fay  people  of  fashion  (that  is,  of  people  who 
choose  to  ponnect  themselves  together  bv  this  capricious  code),  and 
calculated  to  facilitate  their  iutercoune  with  each  other.  Whatever 
the  caprice  of  this  body  dctcnnines  to  be  the  rule  of  action,  every 
one  must  obey  under  pain  of  excommunication  from  the  corps.  Its 
regulatioDS  are  contrary  in  many  instances  both  to  the  taw  of  God 
and  the  law  of  the  land :  what  the  two  latter  prohibit,  the  law  of  ho- 
nour  often  holds  in  estimation :  what  the  two  latter  encourage,  the 
law  of  honour  treats  with  disiespect.  Duelling,  or  rather  murder,  in 
cold  blood,  is  inculcated  by  the  Uw  of  faahion  ;  and  he  who  would  ' 
think,  himself  degraded  by  executing  the  sentence  of  the  law  of  the 
land  on  a  malefactor,  feels  no  such  sensation  on  becoming  the  CKecu- 
tioner  of  his  friend.  -  But  this  crime,  says  our  author  very  justly,  '  is 
only  applicable  to  the  higher  orders  of  society ;'  where  he  finds, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  wisest  and  beat  of  mankind,  that 
*i«finemcnt  has  soticned  the  sensations  of  feeling,  and  given  a  polish 
to  mwiners,  that,  like  a  bright  mirror,  is  susceptible  of  the  slightest 
breath  that  would  pas&  unnoticed  on  the  wall.'  These  bright  mir- 
rors are  contaQiinated,  it  seems,  by  a  word  not  reseated,  even  if  blood 
2ud  a  fatal  event,  were  the  consequence.  Debauchery,  adultery,  and 
the  non-payment  of  a  just  debt,  do  not  SihI  these  polished  nurrors, 
nor  ruffle  the  delicacy  of  their  feelings. 

The  statesman,  the  politician,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
physician,  are  allowed  to  pos^ss  these  most  excelleiit  sensations :  but 
they  are  denied,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  merchant.  Traffic, 
it  seema,  contaminates  the  mirror;  though  to  us  there  appears  no  less 
danger  of  its  behig  stained  at  a  fashionable  rout  at  the  w«st  end  of 
the  town,  than  in  the  east,  or  even  at  the  Exchange  itself.  In  one  sen- 
tence our  author  is  correct :  '  Virtue  varies  her  actions  in  different 
societies  ;  what  is  right  in  one,  may  be  wrong  in  another.'  For- 
ttmately  our  courts  of  law  are  nut  yet  contaminated  by  these 
absurd  caprices  ;  and  the  duellist  must,  notwithstanding  this  apo- 
logy for  him,  not  only  be  judged  by  the  lo't-d'tsant  tribunal  of  no-, 
Bour,  but  by  twelve  honest  and  true  men  of  the  country,  of  whom 
perhaps  not  one  would  be  admitted  into  the  circles  of  hoaour,  «ai. 
•adu  pocaessei  a  heart  superior  to  its  false  maxims. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

SERIES  TffE  THIRD. 

Vol.  11.  '  AUGUST^  1804.  '  N. 


Art.  I. — jlsiatic  Researches  i  or,  Transactions  of  the  Society 
instituted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties, the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia.  Vol.  Vll.  five. 
I2s.  Boards.     'Veraor  and  Hood.    1803. 


AS  the  more  cautious  archieologists  of  India  and  Europe  begin 
to  withdraw  the  unlimited  confidence  they  once  reposed  in  the 

Eundits  of  Hindustan,  the  Asiatic  Researches  will  be  more  va- 
labie.  Select  anil  guarded  in  their  communications,  and  in 
their  systems,  the  writers  of  tliSSe  volumes  will  be  more  inter- 
esting, because  our  dependence  on  them  will  be  more  secure  ; 
and,  if  they  fail  to  excite  astonishment,  they  will  obtain  a  larger 
portion  of  oiir  confidence,  and  equally  conciliate  our  esteem. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that,  independently  of  archseology,  of 
.  the  traces  of  arts  and  sciencesj  whose  cradle  we  once  fondly 
sought  for  in  these  quartsrs,  a  vast  portion  of  the  continent 
before  us  is,  in  many  respects,  a  new  and  untried  region. 
Those  who  merely  relate  what  they  have  s?en,  will  add  greatly 
to  our  knowledge :  those  who  describe  a  country  and  the  ob- 
j.ecis  before  them,  will  still  contribute  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
our  acquisitions,  and  suggest  new  inquiries. 

We  now  commence  me  seventh  volume,  wluch,  though  in 
some  respects  less  important  than  several  of  the  earlier,  is,  on 
the  whole,  entertaining  and  profitable.  It  opens  with  a  list  of  (it- 
siderata  from  professor  Bruns  of  Helmstadt,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive and  valuable  one  from  Mr.  Marsden.  The  first  article  is 
•  On  the  Course  of  the  Ganges  (the  Nile  'of  Hindustan)  through 
Bengal.  By  major  R.  H.  Colebrooke.'  "We  need  not  remark 
that  the  Ganges  flows  througii  a  flat  country.  Its  waters  diere- 
fore,  destitute  of  all  momentum  from  velocity  in  any  deter- 
mined direction,  wander,  ofteii  in  consequence  of  accidental  im- 
pulses} leaving  vast  tracts  dry,  and  forming  extensive  beds  in 
the  cultivated  fields  which  were  once  their  banks.  In  this  way, 
though  they  may  for  a  time  destroy  the  hbours  of  the  hufr- 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  August,  180*.  S  B 
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bandman,  they  feitilise  immense  plamsi  and,  on  the  whole,  are 
rather  bene6cial  than  injurious.  The  particular  details  reqiure 
the  assistance  of  planr;  the  following  general  remarks  we  may 
•elect. 

*  The  Gan^,  in  its  coune  through  Bengal,  may  be  said  to  have 
nnder  its  dotninioa  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flat  country ;  for 
not  only  the  cbaand  wkich,  at  any  giren  time,  containt  the  pnndptl 
body  of  its  waters,  but  ^so  as  mucn  of  the  land,  on  each  side,  as  is 
compicbended  within  its  cottateral  branches,  is  Uable  to  inundation, 
or  to  be  dcetroyed  by  the  encroachmeats  of  the  stream,  luy  i>c  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  river.  We  must,  of  course,  include  any 
tack,  or  old  channel,  through  which  it  had  formerly  rcn,  and  jntp 


which  there  is  any  probability  of  its  ever  retumine  again  ;  as  the 
JlampTitty  Nulla  at  Gour ;  the  track  called  "  OH  Coune  of  the 
Ganges,"  in  the  CoMimbazar  island  ;  or  the  channel  which  has  beeoi 
within  these  few  years,  !o  completely  filled  up  near  JelLnghy.  Cou- 
n'dered  in  this  way,  the  Ganges  wiU  be  found  to  occupy  a  considc- 
rable  expanse,  of  wbich  a  more  correct  idea  may  be  formed,  by  takinv 
ibe  distance  between  any  two  places  opposite  to  one  another,  which 
had  formerly  been,  or  one  of  which  may  still  remain  on  the  verge  oft 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  (  for  instance. 

Miles. 

Oodanulla  to  the  ruing  of  Gour, 15 

Furruckabad  to  ditto,  14 

Comrah  to  Nabobgunge, I0| 

Comerpour  to  Bogwangola, f^ 

Extreme  Breadth  of  river  bed  between  JeUinghy  and, 

Maizeconda,  ^ 

*  If  corresponding  sectionsof  the  bedof  the  river,  and  neighbour- 
ing ground,  were  represented,  it  would  probably  appear,  that  all  the 
land  is  disposed  in  regidar  strata  ;  whence  we  might  with  certMnty 
conclude,  that  the  whole  had  been  at  some  former  periods  deposited 
by  the  stream. 

'  The  strata,  in  general,  consist  of  clay,  sand,  and  vegetable  earth  ; 
the  latter  of  which  is  always  uppennost,  except  when  in  some  ex- 
traordinary high  flood,  a  new  layer  of  sand  is  again  depoabed  over  it^ 
by  which  means  the  ground  becomes  barren,  or  is  at  kast  materiBUy - 
injured. 

'  The  bed  of  the  Ganges  can  scarcely  he  said  to  be  pennanent  iih 
any  part  of  its  course  through  Bengal.  There  are,  however,  a  few, 
places,  where,  from  local  causes,  the  main  channel,  and  dewiest  ^ 
water,  will  probably  be  always  found }  as  Monghir,  Sultangiin^% 
Pattergotta,  Pointy,  Sicrigully,  and  Rajemahl  j  at  all  which  places 
there  are  rocky  points  projecting  into  tne  stream,  and  where  some 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  are  stony,  or  its  banks  consist  of  con-  - 
ter.'  .r.21. 

The  remarks  on  the  smaller  branchqt,  and  the  methods  of. 
preventing  the  devious  wanderings  of  the  river,  are  chiefiy  of 
local  importance,  and,  though  ingenious,  are  not  generally  io-^ 
teresting. 
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'II;  On  Singhala,  or  Ceylon,  2nd  the  Doctrineaof  Bftooddlia  j 
Smnt  the  fiooks  of  the  Singhalais.     By  .Captain  Mahony.* 

This  aiticle  chiefly  relates  to  the  religion  .of  Ceylon,  and.tjbe 
-various  incarnations  of  their  deity,  Bhooddha.  We  may  premigei 
.that  the  religion  of  Bhooddha  seetns  to  have  been  the  primitive 
^stem  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  have  been  thence  commuiu- 
cated  to  Ceylon ;  in  which  island  it  has  not  been  superseded  l^ 
.tiie  innovations  of  Bramha,  and  ts,  consequently,  in  its  purity. 
We  may  remark,  also,  that  this  early  idea  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  by  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  seems  a  dog- 
ma of  great  antiquity,  and  very  generally  diffused.  We  find  it 
■tiiTou^'all  the  east,  from  Persia  to  China.  On  the  west,  nu- 
merous prophets  and  evaneelists  have  expressly  foretold  and  re- 
corded tne  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  eastern  divines, 
however,  who  always  exaggerate,  have  formed  five  Bhooddhas  t 
four  of  whom'  have  already  appeared,  and  one  is  still  to  come. 
Their  religious  system  is  in  other  respects  full  of  fancies }  among 
.which  we  may  mention  the  idea,  that  the  soul  is  no  part  of  the 
man,  and  that  it  never  leaves  the  body  till  it  has  found  some  ' 
Other  to  which  it  may  be  united.  .  The  legend  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers of  Ceylon  is  in  a  style  truly  oriental,  ai>d  niight,  with 
propriety,  make  a  put  of  another .  genuine  '  Que  Thousand 
and  One.' 

*  III.  Narrative  of  a  Route  from  Chuiurghur,  to  Yertnagoo- 
dum,  in  the  EUore  Circar.     By  Captain  J.  T.  Blunt.' 

This  route  is  in  many  respects  interesting :  its  direction,  from 
north  to  south — except  on  one  point,  where  the  travellers,  for 
the  sake  of  a  less  mountainous  and  dangerous  course,  proceed 
to  the  west.  Tfce  internal  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindustan 
«re  overgrown  with  wood,  and  impassable,  in  many  directions,  .' 
from  the  obstacles  which  nature  has  interposed.  Tney  are  dan- 
gerous, moreover,  asweltasmconvenient ;  since  the  woods  and 
.mountains  harbour  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  that  bear  with  im- 
-patience  the  dight  dependence  which  the  Mahratta  chief  exacts, 
whose  power  is  feebly,  and  often  inefficiently  exerted,  in  dt- 
ttricts  so  inaccessible.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  internal 
parts. of  the  Peninsula,  has  long  been  an  object  of  importance 
to  the  East-India  company,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  more 
ready  communication  ;  and  this  object,  now  that  the  Mahratta 
state  is  united,  andin  alliance  with  them,  will  be  more  easily  at- 
tained. Captain, Blum's  journey  offers  many  facts  of  impor- 
tance, though  the  geograpnic  details,  for  reasons  .sufBciently  ob- 
vious, are  not  added.  At  present,  however,  all.politjcal  reasons 
■will  have  less  weight.  We  cannot  enter  inloihe  detail  of  the 
journeyi  but  may  observe,  that  the  author  crosses  the  mountains 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources,  of  the  Soane  and  the  Nur- 
budda  rivers,  which  almost  insulate  the  country  of  the  Hindus, 
"by  falling  into  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  respec- 
2B2 
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tirely.  He  speaks  of  the  interna]  parts  as  granitic  ;  and,  front 
the  cold  often  experienced,  their  altitude  seems  to  be  consid^ 
rable.  The  barometer  and  thermometer,  howcTer,  appear  to 
•have  made  no  part  of  our  traveller's  apparatus  ;  a  perambulatot 
and  telescope  only  are  mentioned.  If  die  Peninsula,  then,  were 
erer  gained  from  the  sea,  some  of  these  higher  regions  would 
have  raised  dieir  heads  as  distinct  islands.  Captain  Blunt  did 
not  visit  die  source  of  the  Soane,  because  the  road  was  dan- 
gerous ;  but  the  account  of  it  which  he  collected  we  shall  sub- 
join. 

*  The  only  expedient  that  vn*  now  left,  was  to  collect  as  xxunte 
ui  account  of  the  place  as  poBsible.  In  this  the  subadar  readily  as» 
•Uted  me,  and  sent  me  two  pundits,  who  had  been  there  repeatedly,, 
and  whom  he  described  ae  intelligent  men,  and  capable  of  satitfyinr 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  were  both  firahmene,  of  hico 
cast,  and  learned  men.  I  began  to  interrogate  them  concerning  the 
roads  hoia  Ruttumpour  to  Omercuntuc.  They  said  there  was  but 
one,  which  led  from  the  north  aide  of  the  town  into  the  hiHs,  where 
it  continually  ascends  and  descends  over  mountaing,  and  leade  through 

'  deep  defiles,  on  the  sides  of  precipices,  and  through  a  forest  almost 
impenetrable,  to  Pindara,  (a  distance  of  about  twelve  cots),  n^ch 
is  the  head  of  a  purgunnah  bearing  the-  same  name ;  but  the  village 
is  very  poor,  consisting  only  of  a  few  Goand  huts.     From  this  place 

■  the  road  was  only  known  to  the  mountaineers,  who  are  alwap  taken 
as  guides  to  direct  the  pilgrims  in  ascending  the  table  land  of  Omer- 
cnntuc.     The  Soane  nsee  on  the  east  side  of  it,  and  flows  first 

'  through  Pindara,  where  being  joined  by  numerous  other  streams  front 
the  N.  E.  side  of  this  mountainous  land^  it  proceeds  in  a  northerly 
direction  through  Sohaujepour,  and  Bogalecund  ;  whence,  turning 
to  the  eastward,  it  pursues  its  course  to  the  Ganges.  After  ascend- 
ing  the  table  land,  the  temple  is  found  situated  nearly  in  the  center 
ofit ;  where  the  Nurbudda  rises  from  a  small  pucka  coond  (or  welt), 
from  which,  they  told  me,  a  stream  perpetually  flows,  and  glides 
along  the  sur^e  of  the  high  land,  until  reaching  the  west  end  of  it, 
it  precipitates  itself  into  Mundilk.  They  described  the  &]1  as  im- 
mense, and  said,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  table  land,  its  bed  becomes  a 
considerable  expanse,  where  beine  immediately  joined  by  several  other 
streams,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  large  river. 

*  I  was  much  gratified  witii,this  description,  which  they  deh'vered 
with  so  httle  hesitation,  and  which  agreed  so  wet!  with  the  accounts 
I  had  previously  received,  that  it  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its 
veracity.  I  next  inquired  of  them,  in  whose  territory  Omercuntuc 
was  considered.  They'  said,  that  the  Nagpour  government  attached 
a  part  of  it  tO  their  pnrgunnah  of  Pindara;  a  second  part  was  claim- 
ed by  the  r^ah  of  Sohaujepour  ;  and  a  third  by  the  Goands  ;  in 
whose  possession  indeed  the  whole  at  that  time  rested.  They  de- 
scribed the  building  as  being  about  forty  feet  high  ;  that  the  images 
were  numerous,  and  that  tliey  were  descriptive  of  a  very  romantic 
fable;  and  this  subject  immediately  led  me  into  that  of  the  pilgrimage. 

.A  desire.jt  seems,  to  possess  the  property  accruing  from  tSe  q£i> 
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kg*,  and  taxation  levied. on  the  pilgrims  ^vho  travel  thidwr.had 
nned  three  competitors  for  it ;  but  it  propeiiy  bebaged  to  the 
""""^       8  who  attend  on  the  pagoda.'     r.  100. 


<  The  spring  fnxn  which  the  Nurbudda  takes  its  source,  it  said  to 
}>t  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall,  which  was  built  by  aman  of  the  narne  of 
Rewah,  and  on  that  account  the  river  is  called  Maht  Rewah,  from 
its  source  all  through  Mundilla,  until  it  reaches  the  con6nefl  of  Bho- 
paul.  The  images  at  Omercuntuc  are  said  to  represent  Bhavani, 
(who  i»  there  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  Narmada,  or  the  Nar- 
budda  river)  much  enraged  at  her  slave  Johilla,  and  a  great  variety 
of  attendants  preparing  a  nuptial  banquet ;  to  which  a  very  romantic 
fable  ii  attached ;  That  Soane,  a  demi-god,  being  much  enamoured 
with  the  extreme  beauty  of  Narmada,  alter  a  very  tedious  courtship, 
presumed  to  approach  the  goddess,  in  hopes  of  accompliehing  the  ' 
object  of  his  wishes  by  espouamg  her.  Narmada  sent  her  slave  Johilla 
to  observe  in  what  state  he  was  coming  ;  and  if  arrayed  in  jeweb, 
of  lovely  form  and  dignity,  or  worthy  to  become  her  consort,  to  . 
conduct  him  to  Omercuntuc  Johilla  departed,  met  with  Soane,  and 
vas  so  dazzled'  with  the  splendor  of  his  ornaments,  and  extreme 
beauty,  that  she  fell  passionately  in  love  vrith  him  (  and  so  far  fiM^ot 
her  duty  as  to  attempt  to  personate  her  mistress  ;  in  which  succeed* 
ing,  Bhavani  (or  Narmada)  was  so  enraged  at  the  deceit,  that,  upon 
their  anival  at  Omercuntuc,  she  severely  chastised  Johilla,  and  dis- 
figured her  face,  in  the  manner  said  to  be  represented  in  the  image.' 
She  then  precipitated  Soane  from  the  top  of  the  table  land  to  uie 
bottom,  whence  that  river  rises  ;  disappeared  herself  in  the  very  spot 
where  the  Narbudda  Issues  j  and  from  the  tears  of  Johilla,  a  little 
river  of  that  name  springs  at  the  foot  of  Omercuntuc.  '  ' 

*  The  pundits  terminated  their  account  by  presenting  me  vrith  an 
address  of  Beas  Muni  to  the  Narbudda,  extracted  from  the  Vayer 
Purana  ;  and  which  my  fnend  Mr,  Samuel  Davis  translated  for  me 
in  the  following  words.  "  Beas  Muni  thus  addrEssed  Nurmada,  (or 
the  Narbudda  river :)  Glorious  as  the  sun  and  moon  are  thine  eyes  ; 
but  the  eye  in  thy  forehead  blazes  like  fire  i  bearing  in  thy  hand  a 
spear  like  the  Tresul,  and  resting  on  the  breast  rf  Bhyroe.  The 
blood  of  Anduk  (Ouura)  is  dried  up  in  thy  presence  j  thy  weuson 
(a  sort  of  snow)  is  the  dispeller  ot  dread  from  thehuman  race, 
Brama  and  Seva  regound  thy  praises  i  mortals  adore  thee.  The 
niunis  reverence  thee  ;  dewas  (demiigods)  and  hindias  (angels)  are 
thy  progeny.  Thou  art  united  with  the  ocean )  thou  art  descended 
from  Surya.  By  thee  are  mortals  sanctified-  Thou  dispeller  of  want, 
thou  encreas«/i  [m/J  the  prosperity  of  those  who  perform  devotions 
to  thee.  By  thee  are  mortals  directed  to  the  bhssful  regions,  and 
taught  to  avoid  the  mansions  of  punishment.  Tbon  art  also  Reba, 
a  child  of  Hemala,  (the  snowy  mountain.)  Nurmada  answered,  O 
Muni  1  thy  words  are  perfect,  and  thy  heart  is  pure  :  be  thou  chief 
of  munis.  By  reading  this,  a  man's  life  will  be  lengthened,  his 
happiness    and    Una    cncreuedj    and  his    progedy    multiplied," 
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The  ctxtntry  is  in  many  respects  fertile  j  ilor  Mvold'  it  be  dif- 
ficult to  repress  the  violence  of  the  Goands  (the  mountaineeTs); 
and  protect  the  industriotis  husbandman,  by  statibns  judicious)^ 
chosen.  The  mountainous  district  of  Choteesgur  is  subject  to 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  one  of  the  most  poductlve  of  his  pro- 
vfai'ces.  It  aboniicU  yAtb  grain  and  game  of  all  kinds  ;-  abd 
Its  exports  require  the  aid  of  100,000  buttocks.  The  returfiS 
would  consist  of  Salt,  which  is  very  scarce  in  these  regions ;  biri 
thfe  country  appears  so  precipitous,  that  communications'  wftU 
loaded  camels  would  be  very  dilhcult ;  and  the  rivers  in  sucH 
Tegions  are  too  rapid,  and  their  course  too  much  broken  b^ 
fafls,  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  mutual  exchange  w 
merchandise.  The  Goands,  and  the  Coands  (for  they  are  ap-v 
patently  distinct),  are  black  ;  the  former  stout  and  active  -,  the 
Utter  of  a  lower  Stature,  and  a  more  diminutive  form.  They 
do  tiot  seem  to  be  Hindus,  and  may,  perhaps^  be  i  part  of  tb& 
oHginal  rdce^  for  die  Hindus  are  probably  no^  iborieiiifri: 
These  mountaineers  have  been  civilised  mort  by  tfie  introdu^ 
Son  of  thb  luxuries  of  sugar  and  Salt,  thain  by  artns ;  atid  By 
these  means  they  may  in  time  become  industrToiis  and  tiii- 
malie.  Various  remains  of  ancient  temples  were  discovered  in 
this  route  ;  but  as  they  were  apparently  no  part  of'  the  author's 
obj^ect,  anfl  their  situation  was  olten  inaccessibltt  4re  find  no 
detail^  descriptions  of  them. 

'  IV.  An  Account  of  a  new  Species  of  Selphint^  an  Ildlabl- 
tiint  of  the  Ganges.    By  Doctor  Roxburgh.* 

Thecetacedustribe  is  divided  into  four  gCne::^:  tKr^e  of  which 
either  haye  no  teeth,  or  have  them  in  one  jaw  only.  The  def- 
phinus  has  teeth  in  both  jaws  j  and  this  species,  the  delphinus 
Gangeticus,  has  a  tanceolated  body,  almost  round ;  jaws  long 
and  slender,  with  sixty  teeth  iri  each:  no  dorsal  fen.  Its. mo- 
tiotis  are  slow,  except  when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  Between 
^e  skin  and  die  flesh  is  a  coat  of  -pale  yellowi^  fat,  esteemed 
Ijy  the  .Hindus  as  an  eficacious  external  application  for  i^mov^ 
ii^  pains.  In  its  intestines  were  found  some  ascaridesi  specifi- 
pally  distinct  from  those  hitherto  obserVtd:  theSe  are  denomi- 
nated ascaris  detphini. 

'  V.  Translation  of  one  of  the  In'scriptions  on 'the  Pillar  at 
Dehlee,  Called  the  Lat  of  Feeroz  Shah.  By  Henry  Colebroolce, 
Esq. :  with  iftttiditctory  Remarks  by  Mr.  Harington.' 

We  shall  copy  the  translation  of  this  curious  inscription.  We 
liiay  just  remark,  that  the  trident,  at  the  close,  seems  to  imply 
superior  power ;  and,  in  the  earliest  mythological  fables,  Nep- 
tune is  represented  as  scarcely,  if  at  all.  Inferior  to  Jupiter. 

'  VERBAL  TRANSLAflGN. 
<  In  the  year  1220,  on  the  }5th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  aooth 
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'MaiMethf  t^i  monument}  of  die  fottuilBte'VIiak'DCva,  son  of' tti% 
fortunate  Villa  IMraS  kitig^  of  S'ieambhaH. 

*  As  far  as  Nind'bya  %  as  far  as  Himadri  \  haying  achieved  con- 
quest  in  the  course  of  travelling  to  holyplafieg;  resentful  to  haught)' 
Ktii^  and;  indu^ent  to  titoce -whose  necks  are  hmnMed  ;  RiaAng 
A'ryiverta'  once  more  what  its  naine  signifies,  by  causing  the  bar- 
baiiane  to  be  extenninated  j  Visala  Ii€i%,  supreme  niler  of  S'acam- 

.  bhart^  and  sovereign  of  the  earth,  is  victorious  in  the  world. 

•"Tbus  conqueror,  the  fortunate  Vigraha  Rl^^  king  of  S'^m. 
bharf,  mon  eitu^ent  of  die  trib^  which  sprang  fitim  tne  arms  ^  [iX 
Brahma,]  nowacldrr^ses  his  own  descendants:  "fiy  us  the  region  of 
the  earth  between  Himavat'  and  Vind'hy^'  ha*  been  nude  tribu>- 
tary ;  let  not  your  minds  be  void  af  exertioa  tO  subdue  the  renHUn- 
der.V 

'  Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes  of  thy  enemy's  consort ;  blades  'of 
^mat  are  perceived  between  thy  adversary's  teeth  ^ ;  thy  &me  is  prc- 
dbmiiiantthniughout  space;  the  minds  of  thy  foes  are  void  [[of  hopel; 
their  route  is-tlK  desert  where  men  art  hindered  from  passing ;  O  Vi"- 
g)Uh»' Rfija' QiSva,  in  the  jubilee  occasioned  by  thy  rnarch. 
-  *  May  riiy  abode,  O  Vigreha,  sovereign  of  die  earth,  be  fixed,  at 
in  reason  it  ou^t,  in  the  Iwsoms  (akin  to  th«  mansion  of  dalliance) 
«f  diie  women  with  beautiful  eye-brows,  wfro  were  married  to  thy 
fEKtoties,  .Thereiis  no  doubt  of  thy  being  the  ^ghest  of  embodiea 
fouls'.  Didst  thou  not  sleep  in  thelap-ofS'H,  whom  thou  didst  tM%6 
frcpi  the  ocean,  having,  churned  it  °  f 

*  Id  the  year  from  the  fortunate  Vicr^aditya  1220  ^  on  Thursdaj^ 
the  ISih  day  of  the  bri^t  hilf  of  the  month  VaisSc'h,  this  was  written 
iiL  the  presence  of*    .     .     . by  SVipati,  the 


riqthif 

* inhabiied' by  reqiectmble-ifcB;'    See  iAean  Ch.ft 
y.23. 

'  '  I  hxw  not  b«en  able  to  aicertain  the  Mtuaiian  of  S'&ambhaH. 

"  *Whetli*r'ViBtiha  Raja  and  Vuila  D^va  be  nana  oTlhe  game  pfttdn^ 
or  ef  diArant  pnacei,  il  i*  impowible  to  dHermina  fhtm  the  tenoi'  of  the  in- 
acriptkin,  without  other  infonnatiofl.  f 

'  >  Tbe  iratucript  of  the  inseripilitii exhibits Viihanianli  Tilk»hv Mitm* a\a6 
'read  in  the  Eonner  iiac-iitnile :   Serv6ae  TrivfdS  advitci  me  to  read  it  Bahujata 
'I'Sacdh.and  1  «t«ie  to  his  emendation. 
'  ■  OThitsQu^  to  the  Indian- euttora  of  biting' a  blade  of  gran  at  i  toltoi  of 
libmnBtK  <nul  of  iridng  ijiurta'. 

■  ''  ServdJBfteii^iia  thi»  very  obKure  paMage  otherwise :  "  there  i>  (i.  e.  thtr* 
^ould  be)  DO  dDubl  or  hoitaiion  in  tiia  ininil  of  thee,  who  ait  the  highcM  of 
embodied'  soula.     (Punishijitaiiia)." 

'  •  Purnshdjtmiaisa  tirieTof  Vithil'u.  With  reference  to  thiitMm,  the  an- 
ther of  the  inicription  asla,  "Art  thou  nOt'Vi»hn'iihirtiie)f?~  Art  thou  not  b« 
wbodinit  iii.tlieann>o(Lacifaiiir'  fhe  le^od  of  die  chunang  ol  the  oMnc 
■•well  kuoWiL 
''  ^Intht  pFcient  copy  the  date  it  very  diidnct;  ludproves'to  be  13S0;  aqt 
ISS  as  was  luipecled  by  sir  William  Jones, 

■I  >"'TbI>[)^oft)mnKrip66nisnotlq;iHe.' 
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Kmpf  >IaliaTO,aGiji»t'haofafiumly  in  Gaud'*:  _«t  tlu«  time  tld* 
fortunate  I^acsbiuia,  FaU,  a  Rajaputra,  is  prime 


■  L 

'.  Sdva  the  terrible. 


i 

•nd  the  uniterul  mbnarcb.'    r.  100., 


<  VI.  AccofUtt  of  the  Rookies  or  Lmtctas.  By  Johh  Ma-, 
crae,  Esq.    Communicated  by  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.' 

The  Kookies  are  a  very  singular  race  of  mcmnsiineers,  and 
are  hunters  or  warrion-  -Their  warfare  consists  in  suipriMng 
their  enemy,  and  'is  carried  on  with  a  secrecy  and  cunning  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  American  Indiana.  In  their  military  at- 
tempts, their  hammocks  are  swung  ort  th&  tops  of  the  highest 
trees;  which  has  occasioned  the  report.that  fhey  live  iii  treea, 
A  kiiid  of  feudal  system  respecting  war,  prevajls  among,  them,  ' 
except  that  the  rajah  is  not  the. miUtary  chief :  and  a  sim.lar 
constitution  is  also  found  among  the  Goands.  They  are  ge- 
nerally naked,  except  the  females,  who  wear  a  kind  of  apron. 
Black  is  the  royal  colour :  and  thieving  is  in  as  great  estimation 
as  in  Sparta.  Salt  is  their  greatest  luxury.  Their' habitatioR 
is  among  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Chittagong  province; 
and  many  of  their  customs  resembie  diose  of  the  American  In- 
dians. 'ITie  parahs,  or  villages,  form  a  kind  of  separate  states, 
and  are  situate  on  the  most  inaccessible  hills. 

*  VII.  Oil  the  Sahscriftana  Pracrii  Languages.'  ByH.T. 
Colebroo^e,  ?sq.' 

The  author  of  this  instructive  article  gives  a  general  account 
of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  languages,  vrith  their  most  useful- 
and  important  elementary  works.  The  first  is  the  learned  and 
religious  language  ;  the  s.econd,  that  used  in  civil  life,  and  cul- 
tivated by  lettered  men.  There  are  meaner  dialects  for  the  in- 
ferior classes. .  The  Sanscrit  has  not  yet  received  a  sufficient 
shaft  of  attention,  to  enable  those  not  well  versed  in  it  to  judge 
of  it.  From  Mr,  Golebrooke's  representation,  the  speculations' 
,  yhich  its  study  .will  afford,  must  render  it  truly  interesting. 

'  Tbe  languages  of  India  are  all  comprehended  in  these  three 
classes.  The  first  contains  Sanscrit,  a  most  polished  tongue,  which' 
was  gradually  refined  until  it  became  fixed  in  the  classic  writing  oCi 
many  elegant  poets,  most  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  flounahed 
in  the  century  precedfiig  the  Christian  sera.  It  is  cultivated  by" 
learned  Hindus  throughout  India,  as  the  language  of  science  and.of 
Utetature,  and  as  the  repository  of  their  law  civil  and  religious.  It 
evidently  draws  it  origin  (and  some  steps  of  its  progress  tnay  even 
now  be  traced)  from  a  primeval  tongue  which  was  gradually  refined 
ill  vnrioas  climates,  and  became  Sanscrit  in  India,  Pahlavl  in  Persia, 
and  Greek  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  other  very  an., 
cieot  languages,  Sanscrit  abounds  in  inflections,  which  are,  however. 
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lacmansinabui  in  tfaisi  than  in  the  other  laanages  here  aHuded  to; 
and  wtucn  are  ev«n  more  so  ia  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Vedai,  thaa 
in  the  poliahi:d  speech  of  the  cl^sic  poets.  It  has  neariy  shared  the 
(ate  of  all  antient  tongues,  and  is  dow  become  almost  a  dead  language; 
^ut  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  thai  it  was  once  uoiTer* 
•ally  spoken  in  India,  Its  name,  and  the  reputed  difficulty  of  its 
grammar,  have  fed  many  persons  to  imagine  that  it  has  beea  refined 
pj  the  concerted  efforts  of  a  few  priests,  who  set  themselves  abo at 
inventing  a  new  language  ;  not  like  all  other  tongaes,  by  the  gradu- 
ally impmved  practice  of  good  nritenand  polite  ■pesk^,  Tae  ex- 
1{iti3JJ;ely  refieed  sptsia  by  which  the  grammar  of  Sanwnrft  la  taughti 
has  been  mistaken  |br-t}ip  relinwn«it  of  the  languaga  itself,  5l« 
rules  hav£!  been  suppo^&d  to  .be.  anterior  te  the<  (gractice,  but.t^»t(ip. 
position  18  gratuitous^  In  S^scvJt,.aj,in  evprjrother  kn^wn  tongvet 
grammarians  have  not  inyeateo  etymology,  but  -have  only  contnved 
tules  to  teach  what  was  alceady  established  by  approved  practic&i   - 

*  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Sanscrit  compositions  which  may 
^so  have  suggested  the  'opmloB '  that  it  Cduld  never  be  a  spoked 
language.  1  allude  to  .what  miglk  be  termed  the  euj>honical  ofc 
^Ognphy  of  Sansttiti  It'conaists  in'  extending  to  syntax  the 
j-u!e4  for.the  permutatioA  of  tetters  iiLsbyinoIbgy..  Bimilar  ndei  for 
Avoiding  incompatible  aoundsriu  compound'ta^nsexiH  in  all  Uiw 
^aves-t  thi^is  aometimeae&cied  by  adgvixtioiLfroiilortbogTai^ 
IV,  ttK.  pronunciation  «f  wordsy  sometimesbj  alteiing  one  or  more 
letters  to  make  the  apelliitg  conjesponi  with  .'the  pmnundatioa, 
■yheje  rules  have  been  more  jacfouddly. investigated. by  Hindu  ^am. 
mariana  thaniby  those  of  any  other'' nation,  and  tl^  havfc  competed 
a  systeni  of  'prtbqgraphy  which  may  be  justll;?  termed  euphonical. 
They,  r^quirt' aJ9  .compound  terms 'to  be' redai:ed  to  diis  standard, 
and  Sanscrit  [BUthorB,  it  may  he  observed,.  d^ghcJn  eompoonds  c^ 
iiior4ii)ate  le^igth  ;.  the- whole  tenteticei  Xaa,  .'or  even  whole  periods, 
may,  at  the  pleafliiie  of  the  author,  be  combined  like  the  elementfr  of 
a  single  word,  and  good  writers  gener^y  do:  so.  .in  coiAmou  ipecch 
this  could  neser  have  been  practised.  None' but  well  known  coi»> 
poiu^ds  would  be  used  by  any  speaker  who  wished  to  be  .understood, 
and  ewh  worf  wpuld  be  .distinctly,  articulated  independently  of  rflc  ' 
ferms  which  precede  and  follow  it.  Suchindecdis  the  pre»ent  prac-i 
^ce  of  those  who  still  speak-the  Sanscrit  language  ;  ana  they  deiivor 
themselves  with  such.Jlueiicy  as  is  suffici^t'  to  prove  that  Saasctlit 
jnay  hape  been  sjxiken  in  former  times  with  as  much  (acihty  as  the 
contemporary  dialetjs  of  the  Greek  knguage,  or  the  more  modem 
dialecfsof  the  Arabic  tongue.'     f.200. 

It  i$  probable,  says  our,  autliot,  that  ten  jwlished  bngtugoi 
fonnerly  prevailed  in  as  many  ^iSereat  t^vilised  nations  wio 
occupied  the  fertile  provinces  of:  Hindustan  and  the  .Deccan.^ 
Evident  traces  of  them  still  eiist ;  and  the  Pracrit  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, styled  *  the  speech  of  the  children  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Saraswati.'  Some  other  dia!tects  are  noticed  ;  but,  in  these 
~  minute  disquisitions^  we  cannot  accompany  our  author.  The 
Hindu,  in  many  respects,  follows  the  Sanscrit,'  but  cannot  be 
yiioU^  refeited  to  it :  so  that  oui  author  seems  to  join  in  opi~ 
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nkin  with  sir  William  Jones,  that  die  pure  Hf ndnstanee  iMs 
the  primeval  language  of  Upper  Jndia,  into  which  the  Sahsctit 
w»  introduced  by  conquerors.  In  general,  Mr.  Colebrookc 
thinks  that  the  Hindustanee  is  indebted  to  the-Sanscrit,  rather 
dian  the  latter  to  the  former. 
. .  '  VXtl.  and  IX  On  the  religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus, 
and  of  the  Brahmens  especiallT.  By  H.  T.  CotebTO<^ce,  £s^ 
£suT  U.  and  III.' 

.  The  firsl  of  these  eseays  was  published  in  the  fifth  Tolame  ot 
the  Researches ;  but,  from  its  misceilaneoos  nature,  would  (Mt 
ulmit  of  an  at^dgement.  The  second  and  third  relate  to  thfr 
cfrenxKiiea  of  bunals  aitd  marriages.  The  forms  are  minutcfi 
triiial,  antj  generairjr  tidicblons.  In  a  few  instances,  We  caS 
tee  some  foundation  for  several  of  the  ceremonies  adopted;  hot 
if,  in  this  supposed  source,  faiicy  may  have,  for  a  moment,  mis- 
led us,  the  ignis  Jattius  soon  disappears,  and  we  wander  in  a  s&- 
nes  of  almost  eadlessabfurditif!^; 

■  That  I^ndm  bekmg  to  Tarimu  mcu  is  uninndiT!  kno#n ;  b«t 
tKeir  charaotenGtic  ^fferesces  ane  not  pcifttps  M  getaa-dly'UiHlML 
tfflod.  Fire  great  sec^  czchiB'Rly  wotunp  a  lin^  deity  f  one  re. 
ctfgoiaes.thc  fire,  dinnitie^  whidt  aiC  adono'  by  rae  otter  sects  re^ 
ipectiTcly,  but  the  feHawers  of  tfait  comprebenatve  icheme  raioftty  M^- 
leet  one  object  of  daily  dorotioii',  and  pay  adoration  to  other  deities 
on  particaut  occanenaonly.  Even  they  deny  the  charge  of'poiy- 
ttriim,  and  repel  tBe  imputation  of  idolatry ;-  ^ley  jiA^y'  -tA6 
jHactice  of  adoong  the  images  of  celestial  spintv  by  ar^iMeflts  u^- 
piilar-to  those  which  have  been  elae^iere  employpd  in  dt&niC^  af  ao- 
gel  and  image  vonhip. '  If  the  doctrine*  of  l4e  \iAM,  and  evn^  tboMi 
of  the  Puran'as,  be  doaely  examiiiBd,  the  Hiado  theology  wSr  be 
lomid'coiiEiKent  wtthnonotheism,  thowghit  contain  the  meAs  of  po- 
lytbeiiiB  and  idolatry.  I  ihail  take  some  futuve  occaaion  of  eiiTargtoir 
on  ituB  topic ;  I  have  here  only  to  remark,  tfaat  modem'  HindietS'  seeirt 
to  mirandentand  the  numerous  taxts,  which  deckue  tha  unity  of  tht 


'godbead,  and  the  identity  of  Vis!in£,  S'iva,  the  slut,  &«.  Their  fhe^ 
mgi*t«  have  entered  •  into  v^n  disputei  on  the  qoabtien,  whkh{ 
among  the  attributee  of  God,  ihalf  be  deemed  chaiticteri^  aitd 
pie^emiaeat.  Sancaia  A'cbiryay  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
V^da,  contended  for  the  attributes  of  S'ira,  and  fumtded  et  con. 
firmed  the  lect  of  fraivaSr  who  wanhip  Mlfaa  D^a  aft  the  supreme 
.  being,  and  deny  the  independent  estMence  of  VidtS^u  iUid  other  dei^ 
ties.  Mad'hava  A'charya  and  Vallabha  A'charya  have  in  like  man- 
ner e«abli<hed  the  sect  of  Vaishn'avas,  who  adore  Vishn'u  as  God, 
The  Snias  (lets  numerous  than  the  two  sects  abovementioned)- ^roru 
thip  the  eun,  and  acknowledge  no  other  dninhy.  The  Gan'^otyaa 
adoreGan'^g'a  as  uniting  in  hii  person  all  the  attributes  of  the  deity.* 
r.279. 

*  V6padeva,  the  real  author  of  the  S'ri  Bh^gavata,  has  eudeavoiued 
to  reponcile  all  the  sects  of  Hindus  by  reviving  the  doctrines  of  Vya^. 
la.  He  recognises  all  the  deities,'  but  as  subordinate,  to  the  supreme 
being,  or  rather  as  attributes  or.maflifestitionj  of  God.    A  new  sect 
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has  been  thm  fonned,  and  ia  deoomin&ted  from  tHat  modem  Pufin'a ; 
but  the  aumerous  followers  of  it  donotieemto' have  well  apprehended 
the  doctrines  they  profess.  Tbey  incline  much  to  real  polTtheitpif 
but  do  at  least  reject  the  derogatory  notions  tA  the  divmity,  which  the 
other  sects  seems  to  have  adopted.'     r.  260.  .       . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the^  subdivi^ontt  of  thift  sect,  or 
to  enlarge  on  forms,  which,  as  their  sourer  b  unkimirwii,  appeair 
'  to  us  uninteresting  and  ridiculous. 

*  X.  An  Account  of  a  Method  fbf  etlftildlrig  a  geogrtohical 
Survey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Indra.  By  Brigade-Major  Lanib- 
ton.  Communicated  by  Permission  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St.'Ceorge,  in  Council.'      ^^     .■  ,     ■■■." 

This  first  attempt  to  carry  the  strictness  of  rn'odetn  investi-' 

fations  respecting  mensuration  into  tjie  continent  of.  .^sia  ;,;«) 
ring  to  the  cradle  of  science  the  improvementa  in.  which  Ae 
adults  issuing  from  it  have  excelkd  their  progenitor  j  woUld 
ofier  a  subject  of  interesting  speculation,  if  our  limits  pstimitttd 
US  to  indulge  in  it.  Major  Lambtoii  engages  in  the-iask  with 
the  most  accurate  and  extensive  vie*9jand  describes  his  mftdiod, 
with  the  instruments  employed,  precisely  and  acturately. 

'  XI.  On  the  Origin  and  peculiar  Tenets  of  CCTuin  Muh3ai-> 
oiedan  Sects.    By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.'  '    '.'.' 

•The  Bohras  are  conspicuous  for  their  singular  customs.  Th'ey 
sire excl»^siv«^y, merchants:  their gevecjiment  ia a hieraTchy:|. and 
they  wear,  at  their  orisons,  a'  particular  dress,  which  they  waA  ' 
witi>  tlieir  own  h^idsL-  Tkey  are  inhabitants  of  Gujr^  and  - 
were  converted  to  Islamism  about  five  hundred  years  since. 
They  are,.Kowever,  distinguished  as  Musselmen,  by  some  paiti-. 
cular  opinions :  and  many  of  their  customs  are  perhaps  the  [&-, 
mains  of  their  former  system. 

*  Xn.  A  summary  Account  of  the  Life  and  "Writings  of 
Avyar,  a  Tamul  Female  Philosopher.  By. the  Reverend  Df. 
John.' 

-India  had  her  seven  sages  as  well  as  Greece;  but,  more  com-, 
■  plaisant  than  Greece,  she  has  allowed  four  of  these  s^es  to 
be  females  ;  and  Avyar  was  one  of  those.  The  legend  of  Avyar 
is  romantic  and  absurd  :  her  precepts,  however,  are  moral  and 
jtidicious;  in  general,  trite  and  obviousj  but,  in  an  early  age 
(though  her  sera  is  seemingly  not  very  ancient),  and  in  a  country 
w-liere  few  can  study,  such  may  be  very  useful.  We  shall  select 
a  short  specimen  from  the  Atisudi,  or  'the  Moral  Sentences.' 
The  *  Rules  of  Learning '  and  '  the  small  Table-Book '  are  les» 
important. 

'  Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  diviiie  son  of  him,  who  is  crowned 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Ati  (Bauhinia  tomeiitosa.) 
Charity  be  thy  pleasure. 
'Be  not  passionote.  '    ' 

Be  not  a  miser  in  civinci  ^-~  i 
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Htndn:  none  io  durity. 

Do  not  manifest  thy  tecrett. 
.  Xiose  not  thy  courage. 

Exercwe  thyself  in  cyphering  and  writing. 

To  live  on  alma  ia  shameful.  - 

Givet  and  then  eat. 

CoDveTK  only  with  the  peacefiil.     ■ 

Never.ceaK  to  improve  m  Innuog.. 

t)o  not  speak  what  it  dishonest. 

Do  not  (aiie  the  price  of  victuals. 

Do  not  say  more  than  thou  bast  seen. 
\  TJte  care  of  what  is  most  dear. 
*  B^e  on  each  Saturday. 

Speak  what  is  agreeable. 
"  ■  Boitd-  ntJt  too'  large  a  house. 

'  Know  Brat  orte's  character  Irtfore  thou  art  confident. 
^-Honour thy  fether  and  mother. 

Do.  not  forget  benefits  received. 

Sow  in  due  tinie.  ■  i  ' 

Tillage  gtyes  the  beat  livelihood. 

Do  Dot  vralk  about  melancholy. 

Do  not  plav.with  snakea. 

Bed  thyself  on  cotton,  (soft.) 
'Do  hot  s'pcak  craftily. 

Do  not  flatter.'     p.  350. 

■  *  Xin.  Account  of  the  St.  Thome  Christians  on  the  Coast  of 
Malabar.     By  F.Wrede,  Esq.' 

"When  the  Portuguese  discovered  India,  it  was  a  subject  of 
no'^mall  triumph  to  find  Christianity  already  established  there, 
iftider  the  well  known  name  of  St.  Thomas.  From  this  appella- 
tion arose- the  idea  thatthis  apostle  had  extended  Ins  ecclesi- 
astical mission  to  India ;  and  various  legends  were  propagated 
of  the  eitent  of  the  saint's  labours,  as  well  as  of  thtir  success. 
It  appears  probable,  however,  that  these  Christians  were  of  the 
sect  of  Nestorians,  who  fled  in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
under  Theodosius  II.  This  is  evinced  from  their  language, 
their  eompleitions,  their  appellations,  and  their  doctrines.  "Die 
author  pursues  their  history,  and  their  transitory  connexion  with 
the  Roman  church,  to  the  present  dispersed  and  impoverished 
state  of  these  remains  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  This  history  is 
less  satisfactory  since  the  archbishop  Menezes,  with  a  savage 
zeal,  destroyea  their  records.  Enough,  however,  is  left  to 
establish  these  facts,  and  to  afford  the  outline  of  their  political 
transactions.  Tl»  new  Portuguese  Christians — vix.  those  con- 
verted after  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese — are  not  numerous : 
the  oppressions  of  Hyder,  after  the  conquest  of  Travancore, 
considerably  diminished  their  numbers  and  their  power. 

*  XIV.  Account  of  ah  hereditary  living  Deity,  to  whom  D^ 
votion  is  paid  by  the  Bramens.  of.  Pooaa  and  its  Neighbourlwod 
By  Captam  Edward  Moor.'  t- noolc 
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'  '  A  Bramin  of  Foona,  supposed  by  his  devotion  and  austerities 
to  have  ottained  the  divine  favour,  was  endowed,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  superstitious  race,  with  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Iliis  was  to  condnue  to  the  seventh  feneration,  and  the  sisth  is 
now  current.  Superstition  has  indeed  enriched  this  divine 
family  with  considerable  possessions ;  but  their  liberality  is  un- 
bounded, degenerating,  iii  their  charitable  dispensations,  to  pro- 
fusion. The  Deo,  the  appellation  of  this  divine  man,  is  said  to 
be  a  dewanna — a  childish  ideot  incapable  of  conversing  but  in  ' 
the  most  infantine  manner.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  suppoied  to 
be  equally  uninformed :  yet  our  author's  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  Deo  shows  him  to  possess  more  sense 
-than  the  Bramins  choose  to  allow.  His  successor,  the  deity 
apparent,  is  seemingly  better  qualified  for  his  dignity.  The 
whole  of  this  paper  is  Curious,  but  not  very  interesting. 
,  *  XV.  On  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  People  of  Cejt 
^on.     By  Mr.  Joinville.' 

We  have  lately  examined  this  singular  race  with  Mr.  PercivaL 
In  the  present  arricle  we  find  the  accounts  occasionally  dis- 
cordant, though  in  a  degree  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  general 
authenticity  of  each  is  reciprocally  established.  The  foUowing 
remarks  on  the  early  legislators  of  Asia  are  curious. 

'  If  BouilhoD  be  not  an  allegorical  being,  he  ts  a  man  <ii  genius, 
'who  has  made  laws  and  eBtabbahed  a  religion  over  a  large  tract  of 
Asia.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he,  Zoroaster,  or  Bramna  were  the 
most  ancient.  lit  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  towards  the  dedgion  of 
this  question,  fiT%t,  to  establish  that  these  three  legislators  had  reail/ 
etjsted,  or  rather  if  these  names  arc  not  merely  attnbutes.  Zoroaster 
is  the  only,  one  represented  as  a  man,  Brahma  being  always  drawn  as 
,a  part  of  and  uniting  the  three  supreme  powers  of  creator,  preserver, 
and  destroyer,  in  his  own  person.  Boudhou  is  superior  to  all  the 
gods ;  he  is,  however,  not  what  we  mean  by  a  god,  oeing  ini^nor  to 
them  in  some  things,  and  above  them  in  others.  He  is  not  purely  » 
■pint,  as  he  has  a  body  :  he  over-runs  the  different  woilda  with  ra- 
pidity, in  the  same  manner  as  the  geniu^s  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  w^ 
beloved  by  Vishnou,  and  aided  by  his  power.  He  governs  the  bad 
spirits,  who  have  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  the  gods,  and  who 
are  hurtful  to  men  ;  yet  he  is  the  son  uf  a  king,  a  husband,  a  fatheTi 
and  a  pilgrim.  He  is  eighteen  cubits  in  height,  eats  rice  and  vege- 
tables, and  has  several  of  the  attnbutes  of  humanity.  He  is  called 
Saman,  the  saint  by  excellence.  I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and  have 
been  informed  that  there  is  no  etymology  for  the  word  Boiidhou  in 
the  ancient  languages  of  Ceylon.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Sin^deae  respecting  him,  we  shaU  con^der  him  as  a  man.  As 
Srahma  is  an  idea,  and  not  a  being,  there  can  be  no  questioii  about 
whether  Boudhou  lived  before  or  after  what  never  existed  as  a  being. 
But  it  would  be  well  worth  ascertaining  which  of  the  two  religions, 
of  Brahma,  or  of  Boudhou,  is  the  more  ancient.  .  From  the  similarity 
of  the  two  religions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  one  is  the 
rfihild  of  the  otiier  j  hut  it  is  hard  to  know  .which .  is  the  mother., 
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We  find  the  feli'gion  of  Boudhou.in  andent  time's  exuiv£n^  mni  tKe 
north  of  Tarury'to  Ceylon,  and  (nnn  the  Indua  to  Siam,  fZ  will  mX 
xtj  as  &r  as  Chioa,  because  I  do  not  befieve  that  Foe  and  Boudho]! 
«vere  t}ie  same  penpn).  In  the  tame  manner  we  tee  that  of  BriduBa 
followed  ia  the  same  countries,  and  for  as  long  a  space  of  time.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  in  history,  .but  in  the  precepts  ofthe  two  religions, 
that  are  to  be  found  the  data  by  which  to  decide  this  quea'tioni  Ac- 
cording to  the  Brahmens,  a  being  ejtisting  of  itself  hatched  an  egg 
on  a  flow<er  of  a  loitu  that  was  floating  on  the  waters,  and  out  of  tlu» 
egg  came  the  world :  if  they  were  asked  whence  came  this  egg,  they 
■would  no  doubt  answer  that  thcTSupreme  Being  had  laid  it ;  there- 
-fere^e  world  has  been  created.  In  the  opimon  of  the  Boudhitt* 
there  has  been  no  creation ;  Maha-  Biahma,  all  the  .Sakreia,  an^ 
jBrahmes,  have  existed  from  all  time,  and  so  .have  the  worlds,  the 
;go4s)  tjie  humm  nee,  and  all  the  anifofted-beingft.'     p.  397- 

For  various  reasons,  in  themselTes  satisfactory,  snd  connected 
with  great  judgement,  Mr.  JoinviUe  gives  the  priority  to  Bou- 
dhou— ^n  opiabn  which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  offer.  Some  l>f  these  arguments  include  various  facts  of  cu- 
riosity which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow.  We  had 
■formerly  occasion  to  notice  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Ori- 
■entalists  endeavoured  to  bring  minute  divisions  within  the  reach 
of  the  imagination:  We  may  now  mention  similar  attempts  to 
familiarise  numerous  ages.  If  we  suppose  a  cubic  st<Hie  of 
nine  cubits  on  each  side,  and  a  goddess,  dressed  in  robes  of  the 
"finest  muslin,  to  pass  near  it  once  only  every  thousand  years* 
with  the  zephyr  gently  blowing  against  the  stonei-the  time  in 
w]uch  the  stone  is  worn  down  to-  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard 
forms  the  space  styled  antakalpe.  Eighty  antakalpcs  form  a 
mahakalpe !  The  asante,  another  period,  comprehends  a  num- 
ber of  years  expressed  by  unit  and  sixty-three  or  sixty-four 
zeroes.  This  is  followed  by  some  computatious  of  peculiar  cu- 
riosity, for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  volume.  The  cosmo- 
.gony,  the  theogony,  the  hells,  the  chronology,  of  the  CingalesCj 
are,  as  usual,  full  of  absurdities;  yet  it  is  sometimes  curious  to 
observe  how  low  the  human  mind  can  occasionally  falL  The' 
Inngs,  and  their  succession,  their  council  and  decrees,  the  tem- 
ples, the  priests,  the  marriages,  divorces,  dresses,  casts,  deaths, 
and  music,  of  the  Cingalese,  are  next  described.  The  legend  <rf 
the-Chalias,  the  Mango  Capac  of  Ceylon,  concludes  this  very 
singular,  and  on  the  whole  interesting  paper. 

'  Xyi.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Moghul  Emperors* 
from,  Umeer  Tymoor,  to  Alumge^r  II.  the  Father  of  the 
present  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  being  from  A.H.  736  to  1173, 
or  A.  D.  1335  to  1760.     By  Lewis  Ferdinand  Smith,  Esq.' 

'XVII.  Demonstration  of  the  12th  Axiom  of  the  first  Bool; 
of  Euclid.     By  the-Reverend  Paul  Limrick.' 

*  XVffl.  Dagoberti  Caroli  De  Daldorff  ScarabsEorum  (i.  e. 
Inscctorum,  qusc   sub  nomine  Generis  superioris  ScatabeoB 
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mHitavsmnt  in  Fabricii  Entomt^ogia  Systematica  em :  et  auct :) 
Distributio  in  Genera  proxima  (id  est,  naturalia)  Oivisionea, 
Subdivi$ionesque,Insttumenti3  cibariis,  Lavonim  imaginumt^ue  } 
Victu  et  jCBcwuunia,  aliisque  ipsecti  perfect!  Fartibus  coiuultis. 
No.  I.' 

These  articles  will  not  admit  of  abridgement. 

*  XIX.  An  Account  of  the  Bazeegurs,  a  Sect  commonly  de* 
tioniinated  Nuts.     By  Captain  David  Richardson.' 

Captain  Richardson  supports  Mr,  Grelbrian's  belief  that  the 
Cypseys  are  of  a  Hindustanec  race ;  but  instead  of  the  Soo- 
di^,  he  derives  them  from  the  Bazeegurs,  or  Nuts.  The  simi- 
larity, however,  is  by  no  means  rendered  so  striking  in  this 
paper  as  in  the  dissertation  just  referred  to.  That  of  the  lan- 
guage is  extended  further.  The  manners  of  the  '  Nuts  *  are 
well  described ;  but  we  were  particularly  interested  by  the  ety- 
motogy  of  some  English  words  and  expressions,  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  Gypseys.  Thus  when  we  find  that  nutk-.hut 
signifies  a  rogue  and  a  btaclcguard,  can  we  fOTget  Dol  Tear- 
nheet's  address  to  the  beadle,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  f 

«  Nuthook  1  Nuthook  !  you  lie.'     Fol.  xii.  p.  Si3,    Lait  td. 

The  following  is  the  note  on  Dam-Dar,  the  collector  of  Uxes. 

'  This  is  clearly  derived  from  dam,  a  small  coin,  and  dar,  a  keeperi 
&c.  This  word  was  perhaps  in  use  even  among  our  forefathers,  ud 
may  innocently  account  for  the  expresaion,  "  not  worth  a  fig,"  at  a 
dam,  especially  if  we  recollect  that  ha-daiu,  an  almond,  is  to  this  day 
current  in  some  parts  of  India  as  small  money.  Might  not  dr'udfigt 
have  been  employed  anciently  in  the  same  way,  since  the  Arabic  word 

fat!eot,,i.  baljjunnj,  also  denotes  a  catiia  bcaa,  and  the  root  fait  mean* 
the  icaU  of  a  fish.  Mankind  are  so  apt,  from  a  natural  depravity,  that 
"  Be«h  is  Leir  to,"  in  their  use  of  words,  to  pervert  them  from  their 
original  aeneo,  that  it  ia  not  a  convincing  argument  against  the  pre- 
sent conjecture  our  using  the  word  curtcra  vulgar  language  in  lieu  of 
dam.  The  shells,  i*ell  known  as  small  money  under  the  name  of> 
toara,  often  occur  in  the  H'mdocitanee,  ai  fig,  dam,  farthing,  some- 
times with  die  epithet  p/rootei  iuarie,  i  j^it  &TtlaDg.     Ten  i«amw 

.  become  a  dumrce  probably  from  dam.'     T.  461. 

In  a  similar  way  the  words  conjurer,  juggler,  and  guitar,  are 
most -probably  derived  from  the  Hindu  language.    , 

'  XX.  On  the  Burmha  Game  of  Chess  ;  compared  with  the 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  Persian  Game  of  the  same  Denominadon. 
By  the  late  Captain  Hiram  Cox.  Communicated  in  a  Letter 
from  him  to  J,  H.  Harington,  Esq.' 

Captain  Cox  combats  the  idea  of  sir  W.  Jones,  who  supposed 
that  me  game  of  chess  was  invented  at  once,  without  admitting . 
of  improvements,  and  explains  the  anciMit  Hindu  game — 
ttiz.  that  of  the  Purans,  the  Chinese,  the  Burmha,  and  the  Per- 
sian or  modem  Hind ustanee  game.    Tliis  is,  in. our  audior's' 
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ppinion,  neatly  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity.  The  vra  of  t&e 
Qiinese  game,  however,- admits  of  some  doubt:  it  is  more 
probably  taken  from  the  Hindustanee.  Some  remarics  on  the 
etymoU^  of  the  names  of  the  pieces  conclude  the  article  and 
tlw  volume. 


Art.  n. — Daviei'j  Celtic  Rtsearehes.   (Continued  from  p.  ^55.) 

IT  is  generally  conceived,  by  modem  commentators  on  the 
Bible,  that  the  division  of  the  e.irth  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  confederate  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
were  two  distinct  events ;  as  it  is  also  that  the  Ciishites,  or  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  were  alone,  or  at  least  principally,  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  this  edifice,  superintended  by  his  grand- 
son Nimrod,  of  whose  kingdom  it  is  expressly  said  that  Babel 
constituted  one  of  its  three  cities :  and  thus  far  the  ingenious 
writer  before  us  agrees  with  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  disciples.  In 
tracing  the  subsequent  history,  however,  of  this  dispersed  and 
wandering  tribe,  there  is  a  wide  and  irreconcilable  diiference  in 
their 'opinion.  The  latter,  from  their  political  arrangements, 
the  construction  of  three  distinct  cities,  and  the  erection  of  an 
inmiense  watch-tower  or  observatory,  infer  a  knowledge  of  a 
variety  of  other  collateral  arts  and  sciences  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Babel  i  conceive  them  to  have  been  the  best  informed 
and  most  ingenious  people  of  this  early  period  j  and  that,  on 
their  dispersion  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  they  migrated,  in 
consequence  of  the  confusion  introduced  into  their  language,  in 
different  directions,  over  a  great  part  of  the  face  of  the  globe, 
under  the  title  of  Amonians  (ifam-onians),  Arcadians  (^ri-ites),' 
and  Scythians  (Ci/j-eans),  subjugating  every  nation  among 
whom  they  made  any  inroad,  and  everywhere  carrying  along 
with  them  their  arts,  sciences,  idolatrous  supersritions,  and  the 
radical  principles  of  one  common  language :  and  hencp,  fron* 
the  wide  and  migratory  irruptions  of  these  scattered  descendants 
of  Ham,  they  trace  those  striking  similarities  in  national  tradi- 
tions, creeds,  customs,  mythology,  and  dialects,  which  are  so 
,  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Mr,  Oavies,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieves these  idolatrous  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the 
S?me  time  that  diey  were  the  most  wicked,  to  have  been  the 
most  ignorant  and  uninformed  of  their  contemporaries ;.  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  dispersion,  they  wandered  through  various 
nations,  as  wretched  and  miserable  outcasts,  despised  and  re-, 
jected  by  every  people  :  and,  for  all  national  similarities  and  affi* 
nities,  he  looks  to  the  eaftstence  of  one  common  patriarchal  or 
Noaciiic  language,  although  such  language  was  not  the  Hebrew  j 
and  to  its  having  been  carried,  in  conjunction  with  a  variety  ai 
CCRQmoQ  mmI  patriarchal  customs  and  traditions,  over  the  whole 
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face  of  the  ^obe,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  regular!]^ 
and  legitimately  divided  by  Noah  himself  among  his  <&scen- 
dants  on  or  about  the  birth  of  Peleg,  an  event  wnicb  occurred 
considerably  prior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nefarious  confede* 
rates  of  Kimrod )  and  hence,  that,  '  in  an  age  or  two  after  the 
fost  partttitm,  every  region  of  the  known  world,  which  waj 
adapted  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  society,  must  have  re^ 
e^ed  that  gtrm  which  gradually  ezpaiuied  into  its  primi'^iTtt 
nation  -,  and  thus  Spain,  and  even  Britain,  ^ere  probably  ct)l6- 
tiised  by  thoBtt  who  were  bom  within  m  centary  of  tht  deluge : ' 
and  hence  the  foundation,  of  that  tribe  of  the  Celtx  who  consti- 
tuted the  atorlgines  of  our  native  country. 

This  is  the  subject  considered  in  the  second  part  of  oui  aK> 
thor's  Researches,  which  he  entitles  an  'Essay  on. the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Celtse,  their  Institution  of  Druidism,  and  their  Pre* 
tensions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Letters.' 

. '  The  Celta^'  says  he, '  whether  under  that  name,  or  called  Cinunetii, 
Galli,  Bnges,  Brigantes  j  or  knoffn  by  other,  and  very  Qumeroua  Otm 
UgnatioQS,  appropriated  either  to  the  whole,  or  to  certain  branches  ^ 
the  nation,  ixe  described  as  an  extensive  and  powerful  race,  of  Eurapei 
and  as  c«asljtutin^  some  of  its  first  inhabitants.  The  uicient  Griielcs 
appear  to  have  placed  them  almost  alone,  in  our  western  contiDeitti 


which  they  distinguished  by  their  name.     Ephonis  dividing  th^ 
world  into  four  parts,  allotted  the  western  to  the  Celts. — •Sirai,  I.  i, 

'  Ptolemy  calls  that  whole  part  of  the  world,  which  is  coinmonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Europe,  Celtica,  or  Celto-Galatia.— Quji/ri' 


^rt.  1.  a.  c 

*  The  Celtte  were  then  the  prmcipal  Europeans  known  to  the 
&eeks,  excluave  of  their  own  families.  We  must  therefore  inquire 
iato  the  original  population  of  Europe,  in  order  to  Jind  out  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  Celtx.  And  this  appears  to  he  delineated  hi  tie  ttMih 
tba^r  of  Gtueiii,  that  fountain-head  of  universal  geography. 

'  The  sacred  penman  enumerates  those  heads  of  sepaiW  families, 
qmongst  the  Noachida,  by  whom  the'  earth  was  divided,, a^/n-  th^ 
JooJ.  He  describes  them  by  those  nameg .  which  the  nations  that 
sprung  from  them,  or  the  countries  they  severally  ogcmHed,  retained 
m  his  time.  By  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  he"  calls  D'lirr  «n,  of 
the  Mei  of  ihe  Gcntihi,  it  is  understood  that  he  means  Europe,  and" 
-its  ai^ent  libnds.  These  were  divided  by  the  soiis  and  grandsons 
nif  Jupitti,  or  laCher  by-  Gomir  aai  Javait,  and  thnr  sons—"  Ih' 
TtlBia  LA/BDS,  every  aru  after  hit  tongae,  'after thurfm^Hie'i,  in  their  nd- 
tflM'."  This-diviMan  ntust  have'beeft'^vgularlyccanjqeted.  It  ntuit 
ka»  U^«)  place  iB  the  timeof  the.pt^triarch^herejneBtionedrfertlla- 
actwasliuirf,  and  the  nations  ret^Ded;,^eu'  Hotea  rt^  ■the'  timer  of 
Mt>se»— -nay  many.of  thein  long. afterwards/  for.vye  find  theVfr^cog*-. 
ijizetf  by  hucory  and  geSgrajiKyl    .'  ....   -  ...  .■ 

■  '  Javtih  is  well  known  as  the  parent  pf  tKe'Gteats.'    From  him' 
tfce  naifle  llevl;  waii^pfied  a'ncienUy  to_iiil  the  'several'  branches  of. 
that  nation.'   It  e5tten*diiito'-H'Brf3bn"ah5  Thrace. 
. '  This  fomily  were  not  eiled  Celti  nor  Cimmciii.     If  Celiie  werr 
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koown,  in  part  of  their  territories,  by  the  names  of  Ttra.yii,  Ttiytvnit 
vr  tuitivet  of  the  land,  they  wen:  still  regarded  as  inlruden,  and  de- 
tcribed  as  men  af  mighi,  who  retained  possession  tather  by  force,  than 
by  a  hwful  claim  to  it,  ar.d  who  were,  upon  that  account,  justly  ex- 
pelled. 

'  We  must  look  then  for  the  Celtae  amon^  the  deacendant*  tof 
Gomer.  The  wotd  IDJ  implying  te  finish,  to  coittt,  or  Bring  to  tut  end 
or  conchuiimt  m&y  intimate  the  situation  intended  For  the  posterity  of 
this  patriarch,  at  the  "d  of  the  lartb.  A  people  named  fron  Gomer 
would  be  Dncj  or  nm  Comerim  or  Gomeri,  and  it  could  be  ihevn, 
ID  a  multitude  of  iastancea,  that  C  or  A^  in  the  Celtic,  and  other  £u- 
ropean  langu^es,  occupies  the  place  of  tie  Hebrew  J.  Cjnai  or 
JRmmerii  may  then  be  nothing  more'  than  Gamerii. 

'  Were  not  the  name  of  Celtx  acknowledged  by  the  people  of 
Gaul,  it  ought,  with  reasonable  conjecture,  be  derived  from  T\h3,  eyn* 
onymous  with  1D3  ;  nbl,  A  finishing,  An  end ;  Ti^a,  Ceb^,  mm  ef 
tie  extramly-~«i  fo^aroi.  Cilel  (Kilet)  in  the  language  of  the  CettK 
themselves,  implies  txtreme  eomrrj  or  rctreatt,  and  1  thmk  also,  north' 

*  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  JosephuB,  v/ha  msv  be  deemed  an 
able  critic  in  Hebrew  geography,  declares  that  tftose  whom  the 
CMeks  called  Gahtte  or  CeRse  were  descended  from  Gomir.'  t.  122. 


Whoever  may  have  been  the  origmal  inhabitants  of  the  IiUj 
tftht  GentUei,  or  from  whatever  stock  they  may  have  descended, 
the  conjecture  is  far  too  wild  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment,  that 
these  'nV3,  i.  ter'^cLT^.i,  or  men  of  the  extremity,  could  have  taken 
possession  of  such  unknown  and  distant  regions  at  so  early  a 
period  as  that  ascribed  to  them  by  our  author,  who  asserts  them  to 
hate  been  bom  within  actntury  of  the  deluge.  Does  the  author  know 
what  -was  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  globe  at  a  period  of  , 
such  ^gh  anti<[uit^  ?  Were  theise  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  even  ia 
«uttfl(ice  ?  Allowing  that  Noah,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
instructed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
had  be«i  apprised  of  such  existence,  and  even  of  their  latitude, 
from  -tke  primitive  geographers,  and  had,  carefully  laid  down 
dieir  situation  and  extent  in  express  lectures  upon  this  subject 
to  his  family,  by  what  means  were  the  children  of  Gomer  to 
have  been  thus  suddenly  put  into  possession  of  their  allotted  in- 
heritance ?  If  directed  to  take  their  route  by  land,  without  oc- 
casionally resting  to  cultivate  that  land  as  they  proceeded  they 
-stvst  We  been  starved  in  their  passage ;  and  if,  sufficiency 
skilled  in  the  principles  of  navigation,  they  determined  upon 
transponing  thenames  by  sea,  who  was  to  build  dieir  vessels  f 
who  to  become  their  pilot  ?  from  Arfiat  manufactory  were  ther 
-  -»>  Mocure  the  tools  reijuisile  for  naval  architecture — the  clotft 
and  cwtdage  requisite  for  their  sails  ?.  The  delug*  had  swept 
away  eyery  thihg  froni  the  facetof  the  eaiJii  and  even  NbaH 
hims^,  with  all  the  conveniences  which  anxediluyian  society 
aftcrded  iiim,  rtquired  not  lew  than  ene  lMmdi«ii  and  tw«nty 
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^rs'  to  bu3<l  tlie  ark,  that,  for  3  space  of  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, was  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  himself  and  a 
family  of  seven  other  persona,  tc^tber  with  such  stores  and 
live  stock  as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re-colonising  the 
district  cm  which  the  ark  might  rest. 

There  can  be  no  doubc.tlut  the  Titans,  rij^erEif,  Goths  and 
Scythians  properly  so-  called,  were  descendants  of  Ham,  and 
pethapa  a  progeny  from  the  very  people  who  Were  exiled  Uom 
the  city  qf  Babel;  yet  Hesiod,  and  Various  others  of  the  oldest 
Grecian  poets,  and  even  the  Orphic  Hymns,  as  referred  to  by 
•ur  author  himself,  m^e  the  Titans  the  parents  of  the  Celtz. 

T^n;^?J■,  yo-ir^i  te  xai  e-jsnvau  a,yX.z^  tiK/a., 
"HiwrscMJi'  irssyovoi  irctre^tujv.        Orph,  H.  36. 1. 
*  Titans,  illustrious  eon*  of  Earth  and  Heav'n, 

0<iiiyoyDi  TiriiVtj,  aip'  'Emrsaw  tTyreuraaivra;, 
'PiuirwTM.  Cillim.  H.  in  Del.  172. 

"  .A^gainrt  the  Greeks  then  ahall  a  future  race 
Of  Titans,  pouring  from  the  utmost  Wwf, 
RiJse  the  baAaric  sword  and  Cbltic  war."     p.  131. 

In  this  passage  from  Catlirnachus,  the  terms  Titan  mA  Otitic 
are  expressed  synonymously.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
however,  our  author  conceives  that  the  term  Tirotysf  (Titans) 
may  hare  been  ori^rinaliy  of  similar  import  and  equally  generic 
wiui  I'^ytvfif  (Tenigene),  and  adds  that  *  I'll  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Celtic  signifies  Earth,  and,  in  the  latter,  Hanu,  Gent,  Em—4o 

'  spring  firtif— to  be  born.'  Of  this  derivatitai  the  seccnd  part  is 
too  much  forced  to  be  in  any  measure  worthy  (rf  nt^ce  i  nor 
can  we  easily  concede  that  any  branch  of  the  Titans,  an  earlier 
race,  whether  Indian,  Erythrean,  oi  Hyperborean,  should  hsve 

'  been  in  any  respect  indebted  for  the  etymology  of  their  name  to 
the  Celtic  tongue.  Tit,  moreover,  tn  Hebr.  Tfi  Chald.  does 
not  fairlv  imply  the  broad  face  of  the  earth,  or  the  earth  at  hirge, 
but  the  Dills,  mountains,  or  prominences  of  the  earth,  and  is 

'  lience  metaphorically  used  for  towers  or  temples.  The  Greeks- 
have  borrowed  the  same  term,  and  in  the  same  sense — Tirfli;, 
mh;  i  and  hence  the  summit  of  Parnassus  wai  denominatad 

,  Ttth-oiez,  or  '  the  golden  summit,'  whence  also  Ttti-on  '  the 
mount  of  the  sun.'  These  hills,  mountains,  ^id  prominences, 
-are  well  known  to  have  consrituted  the  direct  temples  of  the 
Ttiytms,  giant  race,-  or  descendants  of  Ham,  whose  immediate 
ancestors  were  probably,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  .and  to  have  formed  their  bar- 
,rows,  tumuli,  or  Sepulchres;  and  we  at  once  percMve  what 
2C2 
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ought  to  have  been,  and  what  ptotablf  nuet  hare  bean,  die  re* 
ligton  of  the  CdU,  had  they  origiitated  from  this  source^ 
t^>thing,  homver,  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  tefm  TiiatUy  in 
the  riiove  ezMact  frooi  Callimachui,  n  not  of  generic  import, 
or  meant  simply  to  imply  T>rffasi(  oc  EmrthZem,  since  tb* 
poet  has  e:q>ressly  limited  the  direct  branch  of  the  Titans  to 
which  he  refers,  and  from  whom  he  intimates  that  the  Celta 
were  descendants.  He  calls  them  OVirONOI  TITONES,  ■  Ti- 
tans apnuig  frran  the  win,'  frsm  whom  the  oldest  funilias  of 
the  Tttans  uniformly  pretended  to  derive  their  lineage ;  an  ^i- 
thet,  however,  which  will  by  n«  means  apply  to  the  Cdtx  as 
deduced  by  the  author  before  us,  and  which,  in  a  second  in- 
stance, ii  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their  mythology  and  super- 
stitions. This  diGtinction  is  not  noticed  in  the  version  above, 
which  we  have  taken  ftom  Mr.  Davies  himself-,  it  requires, 
however,  to  be  noticed  as  defitiitively  pathognomonic  and  indi- 
vidual. 

Our  author,  indeed,  seetns  to  he  unfortunate  in  his  etymolo- 
gies. The  naipes  of  the  Cdtic  tribes,  Hetiet,  Kynet,  and  Gwmet, 
he  derives  from  Caii-Conti — a  race  which  he  regards  as  their 
immediate  progenitors,  f.  137.  Of  tMs  term  the  first  syllable, 
he  tells. U$,  should  be  Cis  or  C't-~bither  qy  on  this  side  ,•  whence 
we  obtain  Ci-Cones  ( hither  Coties) ;  while  the  latter  part  of 
the  wood,  Cen.  or  Coatt,  is  eanly  convertHile  into  tKe  British 
Cyu  (the  first  or  forentui  part),  uriiich,  both  in  the  anciene 
British  and  th<:  Anwiican,  has  Cjnet  for  its  plural,  or,  by  an 
easy  contraction,  Cptt ;  and  hence  Cjn-wys,  as  Taliesin  do' 
nominaCes  bis  countrymen,  Cyudav,  and  Cputav,  old  British 
.  kings,  &c.  Ceu,  however,  cannot  without  force  be  transmuted 
ifitQ  a  .■  it  is  ratlier  mp  a  magatiat,  hatue,  hatitatistt,  or  temple^ 
iannns  in  this  place,  bh  this  lide;  and  is  thus,  indeed,  precisdyex>'. 
plauwdbyI'lttUrcb,wboasaerts(ri(.^«.i.683.)thatyai7api;Jj) 
(Cau-Camela)  means  tJie  bouse  or  rti^g  place  of  the  c»mel. 
(ion,  again,  is  rather  a  term  of  dignity  or  veneration,  than  of 
local  deBcriptiqar :  haitce  :ra  (Cahen  or  Cahn)  is  ^priett  at  pr^ 
lidetn  I  and  in  Gen.  xiv.  19.  Moses  is  denominated  rup  (Konah, 
lont.Gf  matter) ,-  and  hence,  among,  the  Persians,  Mangcz  Cbaett 
.Ciagis  Chan,  &c.  Cau^onia,  therefore,  is  ladier  ri«  place  ^ 
the  reffJeace,  or  presence,  of  the  Sa^enu,  than,  as  Mr.  Davies  reit- 
ders  it  aWve,  the  foremost  part  (of  a^  country)  an  the  hither  tide. 
It  refers,  unquestiotubly,  liite  ue  word  Titan,  upon  iriiich  we 
have  just  commented,  to  the  si^rstitious  wonhip  of  the  Cadt- 
ites— the  Tpx^'^y  (Tai-fhaa),  or  hill-temples,  for  which  they 
were  so  celebrated.  And  hence,  if  the  Caucones  were  ijiTe- 
ality  the  progenitors  of  the  Celtae,  it  should  seem  fo  form  an- 
other proof  that  the  latter  were  the  descendants  of  Ham 
rather  tlian  (^  Japbet-^-of  tlie  wandering  and  incvrure  T^tvat, 
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or  SqrthK,  than  of  Comer  and  AihkenaK.  Our  abtliBr  Mfflse^ 
indeed,  seems  at  length  compelled  K>  admit  thii  point  » it  cer* 
toiti  extent. 

,'  Perfiapa,'  says  he,  '  the  real  Scythe,  who  wrerc  dlspefsed.  from 
Babel,  over  the  ^e  of  the  earth,  intemuied.more  or  less  with  their 
relations.  In  every  country  i  but  ai  the  connection  was  generally 
etteemed  a  disgrace,  few  nations  woiddown  it,  or  Snd  them  at  home. 
They  wouM  rather  seem  to  di»cover  them,  at  a  Httle  S»tance,  or 
■tnon^  netghbonn.'     r.  1M> 

If  this  were  true  in  ancient  tines,  it  seems  equally  true  in  mo- 
denLf  and  .the  writer  befcxe  us  is  himcclf  au  instmce  in  point ; 
for,  while  he  is  resolved  that  his  own  countrymen' of  Wales  shaQ 
luve  no  possible  connexion  with  these  earth-born  outcasts,  he  has 
□o  objection  to  iaxhet  them  on  his  friends  on. the  opposite  gi4e 
of  the  ChanneL  '  The  desceodanu  of  the  Titarian  Japetidaey' 
says  be,  '  may  I  think  b«  recognised  in  the  WaUensis,  th« 
Irish,  and  tbe  firigurtes.'  r.  133.  Yet  Aneurln,  an  autboritf 
to  which  every  Wcldunan  is  pioud  of  appealing,  and  who 
flourished  about  the  sixth  century  ai  the  Christian  sera,  towards^ 
the  dose  of  his  Qododin  derives  the  Irish  as  legitimately  ftdm 
iJie  Celts,  as  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  sister  islands :  the  ra- 
mifications from  this  tribe,  says  he,  are  three,  '  Cpit,  a  Ginyddil, 
a  Phrydin :' — the  Welch,  the  Irish,  and  the  North  Britoni.  fiut  h 
is  most  ptobable,  as  our  audior  sdmira  after  alt  in  another  place, 
dwt  thtae  Titaniaa  adventnrers,  by  some  irryption  or  another, 
entered  collaterally  into  almost  every  branch  of  the  Celtse,  a» 
veU  as  oF  many  omer  disttect  aod  radical  tribes. 

After  the  authority  which  the  Welch  Archaulogy  has  stamped 
apon  ^  IViad!^  dffiite  can  be  no  difficulty  ini  answering  Ae 
tjoestion,  by  whcxn  w«re  the  first  Cymbrian  colonists  conducted 
into  Britain  i  Mi.  Daries  places  implicit  reliance  on  these  name- 
less traditions,  and  of  course  refers  us  to  the  mighty  Hti  Ga- 
dam,  whO|-  says  the  ssmc  collection, '  would  not  hAve  lands  by 
fighting  and  contention,  but  of  equity,  and  in  peiee.'  '  They 
came  fawn  die  land  of  Hlv,  called  Deirobani  (where  ConsUna. 
Uople  staiub)  i  and  they  passed  over  Mur  Tawch  (the  German 
Ocean)  to  the  island  of  Britain,  and  to  Llydaw,  where  they  re^ 
mained.'    Upon  the  same  aathprit|,  though  the  passage  is  not 

a  noted  in.  the  preaent  woric,  it  appears  that,  when  they  landed, 
ley  found  the  island  totally  uninhabited,  and  took  a  farmal< 
possession  of  it,  as  of  original  occupation  and  right.  Though 
not  inhaluted  by  men,  it  ym  nevertheless  full  of  hears,  wolves,- 
jmA  two  other  species  of  animals,  of  whose  shape  nobody  knows 
any  thing  at  present,  byt  which,  in  the  same  traditions,  are  de- 
nominated Efaine,  an4  Ychain  banog.  Hu  was  deiSed  as  the 
first  pillar  of  the  race  <i  Cymry :  diere  Were  two  other  cde- 
bated  pillaa  betide  himself,  of  which  th«  foimer  wm  Prydain^ 
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the  son  of  Ae<ld-MawT,  and.  tlw  latter,  DyvRwal-Modnaad, 
who  first  arranged  the  laws  and  pririleges  of  the  nation. 

Such  are  the  local  documents  to  which  our  author  appeals,' 
and  fiom  which  he  lavishly  quotes.  The  writer,  or  writers, 
however,  of  these  Triads  is  known  to  no  oiie.  Are  we  sure 
that  they  are  even  iraditions  of  very  early  times  ? — for  we  are 
totally  unacquainted  vnth  the  names  of  their  first  compilers, 
or  the  age  in  which  they  were  brought  forward :  thfi^  very 
fomi  is  questionable}  and  they  seem  to  refer,  \i\  vvioM  i'*' 
stances,-to  historic  facts  and  events,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
of  dates  too  late  to  allow  them  any  very  ancient  origin.  Mr. 
Davies  thus  introduces  the  set  from  whtdi  he  quotes,  ^^lich  ia 
that  c^  the  Archzology : 

'  That  «eries  tears  the  foIIowinE  title. 

«  These  are  Triads  of  the  Island  of  Britain — that  is  to  say,  Triads 
of  mCTnoria]  and  record,  and  the  information  of  remarkable  men  or 
thtncS)  which  have  been  in  the  I«lsnd  of' Britain  j  and  rf  the  events 
whini  befel  the  race  of  the  Cymry,  from  the  age  of  am." 

*  To  the  copy,  from  nbich  a  transcript  was  m&de  lor  the  London 
edition,  the  following  note  is  aBticxt. 

•  (TiansUtion).  "  These  Triads  were  taken  from  the  bink  of  Ca- 
radoc  of  Naotgarvan,  and  from  the  book  of  Jevan  Brecbva,  by  me„ 
Thomas  Jones  of  Tregaron — and  these  are  all  I  could  get  of  ihe  thnt 
iundred—1601." 

To  this  passage  is  added  the  following  explanatory  note : 
<  Caradoc  of  Nantgarran,  or  Ltandarvm,  abovementioned,  as  the 
c^yist  of  one  of  Jones's  originals,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. — Jevan  Brechva  wrote  a  compendium  of  the  Wrish  annals 
down  to  1150.'     153.  ,  . 

What  credit,  then)  can  we  fairly  allow  to  legends,  wfuch  at  mosf 
could  be  only  communicated  from  mouth  to  ntouth  (for,  even  al- 
lowing the  bards  theknowledge  of  letters,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
these  were  ever  engrtved  or  written)-,  which  were  coliccted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  twelfth  centuryof  the  Christian  xn,  though 
pretending  to  relate  minutely  transactions  thnt  occurred  thirty 
or  firtj  centuries  before  ;  and  which  do  not  descend  to  us  even 
upon  the  credit  of  the  first  collector  himself,  but  of  a  second 
wio  lived  at  a  distance  ai  four  bundrid  years  after  him,  and  who 
simply  tells  us  what  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  his  predecessor  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  what  his  prede- 
cessor had  obtained  from  tiehcdy  knov>s  v/hem  ?  ■  We  cannot  pos-* 
sibly  find  space  to  pursue  our  author  through  the  whole  of  his 
eittracis  from  these  Triads.  Let  us  however  briefly  examine  the 
passage  which  we  have  now  quoted.  It  gives  us  the  most 
amtaUe  picture  of  the  first  colonists  of  the  island  —  it  realises 
the  golden  age  before  us — the  people  were  all  just  and  righteoun 
—and  their  leader  would  not  consent  to  '  have  lands  by  hghtitig 
and  COTitention,  but  of  equity,  and  ia  peace.'  Let  us  now  com- 
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pare  this  description  of  tkt  ahHgittit  of  Britain  with  that  of  Ta- 
liesin,  a  name  .before  which  every  Welchman  must  bow;  who 
vras  lumself  a  bard,  perhaps  a  Druid,  but  converted  from  his  Drti- 
idic  idolatry  to  Christianity,  and  who  is  reported  to  have  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century  of  die  Christian  zra,  consequently  about  /m 
hundred  T^m  before  these  Triads  were  ever  attempted  to  ba  coU 
lecied.  The  poem  we  cite  from  is  denominated  The  Padfici- 
tion  of  Uudd :  •  - 

Llwyth  lliawB,  anuawt  e!  henweryi, 

Dygore»cynan  Prydatn,  prif  fan  ynya, 
■  GwVr  gwjadyr  Asia,  a^wlad  Gafisj 

Pobl  pwyllad  enwir,  en  tir  ni  wyti, 

Famen  gorwyreia  hervrydd  Mans  j 
.    Amkwsei  peisisuipwydhefelyif 
■    A  phwyflad  dyiyner,  ober  efiBs 
.    Eun^a. 

A  numerous  race  and  Jleref,  as  fame  reports  them, 

Were  thy  first  colonists,  BritMn,  chief  of  isles : . 

Natives  of  a  cmntry  lit  jfiia,  and  of  llie  reeion  of  Gafis  j 

A  people  said  to  Imvc  been  sLilful ;  but  the  district  is  nnknown 

That  was  mother  to  this  progeny,  these  ivarHh  adwntureri  on  the 
-.■  lea. 

CUd  in  their  Joag  dress,  who  could  equsl  them  I 
,    Celebrtifd  is  their  skill:  .tfaey  were  the  dread 

Of  Europe.  i    . 

.  Heie,  instead  of  being  men  of  quiet  disposiiioiis  and  abhorrent 
of.v^r,  they  are  expressly  declared  tct  have  been  yf^iY,  and  war- 
Hie  advtnturert — untqualUd,  and  the  dread  of  Eurape:  instead  of 
coming  from  Constantinople,  and  crossing  the  German  haze  or 
ocean,  they  are  said  to  have  wandered  from  the  region  of  Gilig  in 
Asb>  It  is  impossible  to  ima^^ine  a  stronger  contrast.  The  account 
will  apply  to  the  Titaniang  or  exiled  descendants  of  Ham  ;  but  it 
is  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  Triads.  The  latter  moreover  tdl 
u3  that  they  came  from  Defiobani.  What  is  Defrobant  f  '  Con- 
stantinople,' says  the  anonymous  commentator;  for  this  will  best 
account  for  the  direct  passage  across  the  German  hazs.  But 
Taltesin  himself,  or  at  least  a  poem  attributed  to  him,  mentions 
also  Defrobani,  white  he  denominates  it  an  iiland.  It  is  then,* 
say  later  commentators,  an  island  in  Asia,  It  must  Iw,  say  a 
third  party,  Cejien  itself  j  and  to  settle  the  dispute  beyond  all 
power  of  revival,  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  ap- 
pealed to,  which  places  Mount  Ararat  in  this  very  island. 

Such  ip  the  dilEcuUy  of  deciding  upon  the  aboriginal  family 
of  the  British  Cymry,  or  even  the  C^mry  at  largej  and  such  the 
antagonist  and  questionable  authorities  to  which  our  author  ap- 
peals. Why,  in  the  midgt  of  these  authorities,  he  chooses  to  take 
no  notice  (for,  upon  a  careful  perusal,  we  have  not  perceived  that 
lie  has  taken  any)  of  the  (hronicle  of  Tysilio,  it  becomes  not  us 
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to  inquiw:  yet  we  dii^  it  is  M'  least  entUed  to  »  msA  attat* 
tiOH  as  the  other  local  legeoda  to  irhtch  be  has  thcmght  profM 
tg  »pply- 

Whtther  m  not  thf  whole  syttetn  of  Dniidism  b>  nfata-. 
hie  to  chew  Celts,  or  Cjaaj,  and  whether  tbef  em  poradtad . 
any  literal  symbols  or  slphabet,  ii  our  asthor's  Bott  imqmtrf  t 
and  in  lodi  cases  be  decinvely  ansMMn  in  the  ^rmatiTC,  and 
supports  his  opinion  by  all  the  various  learning  he-caa  ataagi 
for  this  purpose. 

We  cannot  enter  into  either  question  minutely,  nor  is  it  ia&- 
cegsaiy  we  should.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we.shali  oaly 
observe,  that,  as  all  ancient  languages  have  an  affinity,  so  fazve 
all  ancient  superstitions;  both  eqifially  proceeding  froia  ooe  ori- 
ginal stock.  In  a  very  eaily  period,  toth  of  tbe  {Himititft  ftnd 
secundary  world,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  inei^MSile  in- 
clination to  idolatry.  The  first  was  destroyed  fox  its  tfposteSy ; 
and  yet  no  sooner  had  Noah  erected  his  earliest  altar  in  tbe  se- 
cond, than  the  very  sanie  kind  of  apostasy  returned :  in  both 
cases  the  heart  of  mas  was  full  of  imaginationi,  and  bis  imatgiMa- 
/(iMi^c  were  coDtinuelly  impious*.  The  sun,  and  aU  the  bevculy 
hosU;  the  eceaHf  and  erery  known  strciun.  diat  ftiweti  inU  It  J 
the  surrounding  mountains,  with  (he  various  groves  tha*  covered 
themi  men  of  renown,  and  animah  pecnliariy  fortni^Ue  or  pe- 
culiarly useful,  appear  from  this  period  to  have  beeh  veneraiJed 
and  worshipped :  Sabiism,  Dniidism,  Titanism,  and  Heroism, 
ye  but  lamtficatibns  of  the  same  impious  and  primstval  pn>r 
pen«ty  \  and  insMadi  tbeiefere,  of  supposing  either  (o  have  bem 
ixclustvely  invented  in  posterior  apes,  we  shall  perhaps  be  nude 
nearer  to  the  faot,  in  conceiving  Uut  every  migratory  tribe,  ott 
its  first  settlement,  adhered  chiefly,  though  not  perhaps  wholly, 
to  that  praetice  of  idolatry  to  which  it  was  most  addicted,' and 
fadur  r«-inadified.than  originated  it.  Hence'the  general  affinity 
tetwem  die  doctrines  and  Uie  Worship  of  th?  Bmimns,  tfae  Dva- 
idS)  and'the  priests  of  Thrace ;  the  belief  in  tranunigration)  the 
adoration'  c^  nre;  and  the  reverence  for  the  bull,  ox,  oi  cow,  from 
its  horns  ta  it«  very  tail  f . 

We  :3t&  decidedly  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  DruidB  t^ 
t^s  comery  bad  neither  letters  nor  literal  symbols  {  and  M  we 
had  required' conviction  upon  this  paintj  our  author  would  have 
tfompletefy  confirmed  us  in  such  belief,  hota  hh  being  aUe 
to-  advanfK  so  few  probabilities  of  the  contrary,  with  atl  hia 
ingenuity  and  research.  In  every  country  which  has  ever 
boasted  of  such  an  invention,  we  have  the  traces  df  it  even  in  its 
mins.  Egypt  has  still  her  Tepa.  ypaaii-ivrx,  her  sacred  symbols  } 
China  her  hieroglyphics;  the  Goths  their  Runic  characMrs ;  d» 
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jH*bmn^  t]ie  SuMiiBuu,  die  Arabian^  the  fttiiiscatu,  t^  lo- 
auiUi'aU  tbeir  reapcctiTe  alphabets.  Xliey  Iiave  all  nationai  nt- 
cords,' naktoiul  ehpOTings.  In  Iwicks,  in  stonag,  m  meul(,'wfe 
pnpetnlljr  find  doctuDents  of  public  and  donmtic  lustof  y.  But 
pat  a  nam  proof  can  be  produced,  in  vaj  part  of  Wales, 
yf  a  Drnuic  inscripdan'or  a  national  document,  In  therTriads 
pf  the  Tombs,  indwd,  we  meet  with  the  following  indication:-^ 
Bed  Gwydiwi  ip  Don  ym  Moiii  Dinllen 

Dan  vaen  l^yrnHion 

Gonuo^-y  Gei%I  Meimoh. 
The  tm)ib  of  Owydion  ap  Don  is  in  Moti»  DioUeili 

Under  a  il»tu  of  £n\gmiu,  -.  ■ 

Crowniag  the  twin  Btonat, 
Bi|t  we  know  nothing  of  the  narrator }  and  the  nbn-extstem4 
of  any  Mich  tomb  in  Camarromhire,  to  which  he  refers  U9,  \\ 
lather  an  inqieachnient  of  his  Teracitr.  We  read  moreover  id 
ether  triads,  that  *  Hu  Gadam  first  adapted  poetry  to  the  pre^ 
tetration  of  recordi  and  pumoriali  t  and  we  are  told  also  of  '  tht 
Kones  of  Gwyddon  Guihebon  on  which  were  read  the  arts  md 
tcitnat  <f  the  vjorid  .■'  hut  where  are  these  stcnies  and  raemoriaki, 
pr  their  vestiges  i  It  may  he  replied,  perhaps,  that  the  DrAldS 
4vCTe  very  merved  m  the  use  ot  their  characters,  and  that  Cx* 
(ar  expressly  states  as  oiiich  of  the  Armorican  Celts,  whom  he 
Mtei^eless  detracts  to  have  been  in  possession  of  characters, 
and  characters  not  widely  different  from  the  Greek."  With  th4 
C*lt)  of  the  continent  we  cannot  at  present  interfere,  tbodgh 
^8  hint  of  Cxsar's,  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  could  account  iqt^ 
if  we  had  time:  our  concern  is  simply  with  the  Bards  or  Droidi 
of  our  own  cotintrr.  'Admittii^,  then,  that  during  the  actual 
profession  of  Druidism  such  characters  and  tecordB  existed,  but 
that  they  were  religiously  locked  up  from  the  profane  eye  6f 
dtc  roidtitude,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  on  the  ccmversimi  of  thtf 
l>ruidic  Bards  to  Christianity,  when  the  same  'motiye  could  nid 
)onger  have  operated,  that  ^ese  hoarded  treasures  w^e  not 
brought  to  light  at  that  time?  that  neither  Merddin  Emr^j 
Tatiesin,  noF  Merddin  the  son  of  Madawc  Mofvryn,  resigned 
(heif  mystic  scrolls  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  who  converted 
them  i  How,  more  especially,  happens  it  that  we  have  no  ma> 
noscripts  i^  their  own  writing  ?  that  their  poetic  efivsions,  or 
^o«e  attributed  to  them,  are  either  totally  lost,  or,  after  having 
tieen  preserred  for  many  centuries  by  tradition  alone,  are  even 
.  now  so  varioudy  given  in  different  copies,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  decide  either  as  to  the  gennic  reading  or  the  genuine 
fodior? 

But  we  are  told,  by  the  writer  befwe  us,  that  the  Bardic  aU 
phabet  is  even  at  the  present  day  in  existence ;  and,  among  sc* 
veral  retired  and  mountun  ba^ds^  who  have  not  yet  abjured  thk 
eiroi?  of  Druidism,  in  actual  use.  Yet  it  is  sufficientto  observe, 
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thst  of  Ais  a^)habct  our  author  himself,  dumeii  foT'  a  Vm^  time 
liviag  in  the  very  country,  and  at  the  fountain  hnd  of  the  Qardic' 
Taest  kn«w  motlunjt  tUl  he  had  inore  than  half  composed  hU  to* 
lumei  while  not  a  single  modwn  Druid  is  brought  forward  from' 
his  shades  to  substantiate  the  fact  either  of  his  own  existence  or  b» 
ownleatning.  Our  author,  however,  was  long  before  systematically 
prepared  for  the  belief  of  siu:h  an  alphabet,  though  he  had  nevert 
til!  the  time  we  speak  of,  been  aCauainted  with  Mr.  Owen's 
Bpecimens :  he  was  prepared,  indeed,  tot  much  more— he  was,  by 
previous  system,  prepared  to  expect  that  it  would  exhibit  the 
very  set  of  characters  it  appears  to  do.  From  the  religious  at- 
tachment of  the  Druids  to  groves,  single  tre«G,  and  spr^ti  of 
trees,  he  prc-conceived  that  the  sprif;s  or  shoots  of  trees  must 
Iiave.formed  the  basis  of  thdr  letters,  if  they  had  possessed  any  i 
and  in  Mr.  Owen's  transcript,  which  was  at  thisthne  presented 
to  him,  he  flatters  himself  that  such  is  the  real  fact.  Pursutng 
the  idea  still  further,  lie  fancies  the  same  common  principle  ap^ 
plicahlc  to  the  Irish,  the  Runic,  the  Gaulish,  the  Etruscan,  snd 
indeed  ^Imc^t  every  other-  alphabet ;  which  are  hence,  like,  the 
various  <Ual4:cts  of  speech,  derived  from  one  cecdjal  source,  *8d 
thirt  source  the  tree  ofkno'whdge  in  the  garden  of  Eden  I  One 
philologist  has  as  mucn  a  i^ht  to  conjecture  as  another^  and 
as  we  have  had  brdgt'St^es  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  tlie 
lioms  of  bulls,  the  head  and  tail  of  serpents,  :the  shape  of-  the 
primeval  hovel,  the  punted  pyramid,  tKe  graceful  obeliskt  the 
tmn  and  moon,  brought  forward  as  affording  different  founda-* 
ttons  for  alphabetic  characters,  in  the  opinion  of  difTerent  theo- 
rists, there  is  no  reason  why  the  grove  should  not  have  its  votary, 
as  well  as  any  other  production  in  nature^  But  to  us  the  chk^ 
ractcrs  denominated  Bardic,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Etruscan, 
and  indeed  all  other  alphabets  which  they  chiefly  resemble,  re- 
present almost  any  thing  rather  than  sprigi  of  trees,,  unless  for 
the  most  part  we  suppose  the  .trees  or  uie  spngs  of  trees  turned 
tafuy-turvy—a  supposition  wHich  would  seem  at  the  same  time 
to  u^/rt  our  author's  system ;  for  the  buds  or  clavicles  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  letters  shoot  downwards,  instead  of  upwards. 
Surely  there  is  no  ditHcuIty  in  conceiving  why  the,  first  lude 
characters  of  every  nation  should  resemble  each  otlier,  without 
having  recourse  to  such  fanciful  theories.  To  record  any  sim- 
ple idea,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  among  what  tribe  or  nation  it 
may,  the  simplest  mark,  and  that  most  easily  cut  or  indented, 
whether  upon  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  ^s  a  right  lihe ; '  if  the  idea 
be  to  be  varied,  it  is  easy  jto  conjecture  that  this  right  line  will 
be  varied  in  its  position  :  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  it  will 
be  rendered  horizontal,  or  oblique ;  and  if  a  third,  a  fourth,  or 
fifth  idea  be  waited,  nothing  appears  so  simple,  or  so  natural, 
as  to  use  two,  tl  ree,  or  four  linet.  instead  of  one,  apd  to  adjoin 
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them. in  difiercnt ^iiectiotis.  'rbus,-if  tha'titca-tf -A-bb  fMrmocti 
ty\,  Bmight  be-  Cl,D^,EA,  Fv.Osr.H  H,  W  iw 
tae  sitioeraaiuier  as  oorown,  ct  thuy,  \lf  or  in  any  otfeer  simitar 
ntode.  Such,  in  reality,  amwar^  to  ua  theprigin  of  allalpba-' 
betic  symbols :  in  sOme  of  oie  oldest  we  haVe  seen  there  is  also 
an  addition  of  a  curve  or  circle,  into  which  the  angles  by  degrees 
appear  to  have  been  softened ;  and  into  such  right  lines,  and  the- 
-occasional  use  of  such  circle,  or  abraded  ;}ngle>,  every  alj^bct^ 
*rfth  which  we  are  acquainted  resolves  itself.  -  Such,  too,  ara 
^e  symbols  universally  adopted  by  modem  stenographistSi-  eg- 
short-hand  writers,  however  they  may  vary  tbem  in  tJieir  ap^« 
cation;  and  in  every  system  tliey. equally  express  the  ideas  a£ 
letters,  words,  ot  even,  seijtences.  This  does  not  however' 
apply  to  hieroglyphic  characters :  nor  is  it  necessary;  for  no^ 
thuig  is  mam  obvious  than  that  hittc^lyphicS  were  intended  for. 
occalt  purposes  alone  ;  to  conceal  religious  mysteries  fi-om  the 
prc^ane  eye  of  the  multitude :  and' they  have  in  every  insKWi^e, 
very  sufficiently  answered  their  design/  .  ■     .  i 

Our  author's  last  essay  is  on'  the  radical  principles  of  the  Cel- 
tic language,  compared  with  primitive  and  si^mple.  tensSrin 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Jt  is  in  reality  an  inquiry  into  the- 
primitive,  language  of  man.  This,  in  his  opinion,  wasneith^- 
miraculously  given  to  him  at  first,  nor  acquired  afterwards  by  a, 
.  common  conviction  of  such  a  wi^it,  and  the  general  asset>t-o£ 
mankind.  His  entu'c  system  is  comprised  in  the  following  ca^ 
non —  .  .    f 

.  *  That  we  have  an  original  propensity,  bom  with  ns,  to  eipiws,'. 
and  communicate,  certain  perceptions,  or'ideas,  by  appropiiate 
sounds : — that  such  perceptione,  and  sounds,  have,  ^erefore,  a  natu- 
ral relatiog  between  each  other.'     p.  SoS. .      '  ., 

'  *  In  the  art  of  catching  at,  or  toachiag  an  object,  ^hat  is  not  fairly, 
whhin  reach, — or  of  bali/ing  tt  large  body,  with  arras' at  their  utmost 
extent,  —  we  ask  —  do  we  not,  amoflgat  other  efforts,  to  exert  our'  ■ 
whole  power,  spontaneously,  and  forcibly,  apply  the  root  of  the 
toneue  to  the  palate,  in  a  fit  situation,  to  utter  Uie  hard  sound  of  C,^ 
•  or  a",  which  is  actually  produced,-  every  time  that  breath  if  fprcea 
out,  aa  long  as  the  effort  continues ! 

•  *  lSo,  in  bagging  a  lubstance  within  the  amis,  and,  as  it  were,  for* 
cibly  adhering  to  it,  we  acquire  additional  power,  by  a  position  of 
'th^  tongue  in  the  game  situation : — but,  as  this  action  is  ofa  less  pro* 
trusive  nature,  breath  ia  not  propelled  with  new  force, — and  the  sound 
of  the  hard  G  ia  produced. 

-  '  During  efforts  to  ptub  heavy  bodies  before  us,  or  to  make  our' 
way,  and  thniet  ourtelves  forward,  in  spite  of  opposition,  we  natu-. 
rally  collect  the  air  into  the  lungs,  as  an  iiitemaf  support ;  we,  un- 
consciously, endeavour  to  derive  all  poisibie  aid  from  its  elatiicity,  by 
giving  it  the  full  range  of  the  mouth.  The  cheeks  are  inflated,  and' 
the  lips  pressed  together,  with  intense  conipressjon  of  breath,  adapted, 
with  force,  to  expresa  the  articulation  of  A   And,  U  often  as  breath' 
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rfseapM,  daring  dM  noknce  «f  eMitios,  h  i&  bunt  fbttb)  wirfi  no 
MrtidiiatiaD  but  thii. 

'  '  Agawc--In^j)^i  or  dnnriagkljne&ncibly-,  thctoagmitap- 
plicd  Smiy,  sad  epontaacoudy)  to  tbc  fore  put  of  the  palate,  or  oe- 
ifppeT  gumS)  to  force  out  a  veoemmt  MticuMtioa  of  T. 

'  AD  this  piocwds,  not  from  study,  and  imibrtiai])  but  irtM  tba 
niire  impulK  of  nature. 

''  Let  Its  obsem  %  Tran,  exerting  his  v.<ho!t  force,  in  either  of  th^ae 
astioM  i — let  him  cveil  be  dutnb,  or  who  has  no  opportunity  of  leani- 
itig  Knmdt  hj  the  e»r, — and  *e  shall  pereeive  a  nitilral  aptitude,  iii_ 
Alch  B  penan,  to  accompany  the  effort  with  iti  corrCEponding  articu- 
kiion.  N<yi  if  the  by-standera  be  at  all  interested  in  the  event,  the 
fgpfMMon  «3I  be  communicated  at  once  to  their  whole  frame;  thefr 
«i^ans  of  speech  wilt  be  continuatlyt  but  uocOMcioiuly,  caching, 
gnuftngt  pnihia^  or  '■yx'V* 

■  Let  ui  imagine  one  of  the  first  nee,  whom  we  can  sappoae  tei 
%KK  been  hitherto  without  use  of  ^eei:h,  wishing  to  cantmuaicate 
an  idea  of  these  exertions,  to  a  person  who  had  been  absent.  Ho. 
iFouIdi  undoubtedly,  use  gestures ; — but  the  aim,  and  the  intent  of 
tVWf  would  be  dttcriplim?     r.  SG5. 

Th!9  is  die  lan^ge  of  the  savage,  so  called  by  the  phitdst^ 
^erS,  wheH  jusC  b^inning  to  possess  a  tongue  :  and  savages 
and  chlldrefi  merefbre  must  be  the  most  perfect  adepts  in  the 
Itrimary  language,  or  speech  of  nature.  Such,  Our  author  as- 
fliettt,  and  nolliing  more,  was  the  language  of  A<]am  in  Eden. 
But  Adam,  we  again  contend,  must,  in  fiuch  case,  have  been  in 
a  savage  state  j  he  could  not  have  converted  with  the  Al- 
nn^jr  he  could  not  have  found  distinct  names,  and  especiatlj 
apprepriate  cfi  descriptive  names,  for  the  various  tribes  of  anim;its* 
trteaented  to  lum  |  and  Eve,  as  a  companion,  must  have  been  a 
long  time  formed  for  htm  in  vaht.  But  let  our  authof  himself 
usher  into  out  presence  the  common  parents  of  mankind  on 
tteit  first  meeting  each  other :  their  conversation  must  hue 
been  highly  amusing  and  agj^eable. 

*  Let  us  put  the  cue,  that  Adont  the  first  man  would  inform  hi* 
■tew  created  bride,  of  the  eUilant.  The  character  which  he  had  al- 
ready described  in  this  animal,  in  the  act  of  naming  him,  was,  pto^ 
bably,  his  enormous  bulk.  This  descHption  be  is  now  to  repeat.  Se- 
i'ng  an  inexpert  orator,  he  would  not  trust  entirely,  and  ezdusiTely^ 
to  the  powers  of  his  voice.  His  arms  Would  be  elevated,  and  spread 
abroad, — In  order  to  intimate  the  comprehension  of  gigantic  epaCe. 

'  This  descriptive  gesture  would  be  aided  by  an  immediate,  and. 
tpontaneous  inflation  of  his  cheeks,  till  his  breath  would  find  a  pas- 
sage through  his  nostrils.  This  natural  dsscriptioB  of  a  huge  bulk 
would  produce  the  sound  B, — M;  and  that  sound,  rendered  articu- 
bte  by  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  would  describe  bulkibest,  and. 
might  be  appropriated  most  happily,  to  the  elefhaml,  or  grvat  beast. 

'  He  would  speak  next  of  the  lone,  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  nalDedk 
Jfy  describing  tuf  i^uicki  and  his  energetic  ffiotion.    The  idea  mf^t 
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be  painted  bf  mnptd  movnoeat  of  ibe  ^xaA,  and  a  <u<Un  himiig  ot 

JiuioD  of  fail  breath,  like  — " — '  ■*--  — "-'^' 

Thw  b«ng  the  Sfebrew  n 


bsioD  of  }ui  breath,  like  so  ioffieCvmu  uttennce  pf  the  sellable /# 
oe  at  the  horse,  appean  to  be  mt^iided 


aud  to  a  Icind  of  nigit-mtbi  which  is  said  to  be  agility  itielf. 

*  Ouf  great  progenitor  might  add  an  account  of  Mme  animal^  by 
imitating  their  voices,  calling  the  ci«n;,  Mao,  and  the  iheep,  or  lamba^ 
£a.  He  may  have  described  the  dose,  by  fluttering  his  hani  u>  9s 
to  intimate  the  act  of  the  wing  in  flight,  and  by  repeating  the  sylla- 
ble, TofT  fm: 

'  He  now  walk*  forth,  acoompaiued  by  the  mother  of  mankind. 
The  elephant  presenti  faix  enonnoiu  bulk  ;  -'-  the  hortc  fUet  prer  tlte 
6el4;  toe  ^mn,  ud  the  j«u  are  soon,  and  readily  dittinguishe^  They 
ire  saluted  by  the  eon,  the  ibtgp,  and  the  d/mt  1  the  Moo,  the  Ba,  and 
the  7W,  are  immediately  recogwaed.  How  great  must  have  haxf. 
theirjoy,  to  find  thenudTes  xa  posa^ion  oi  a  lodal  languflge.' 

Great  indeed !  it  must  bare  been  altogetlier  inexfresiible. 
The  essay  terminates  with  a  copious  catalogue  of  tenns  of  timi- 
lar  sound  and  similar  meaning  from  the  I^brew,  Creek,  Latin, 
^nd  Celtic:  which  might,  indeed,  easily  have  been  enlarged,  if 
necessaiy,  aS  well  ai  enriched,  frmn  other  hngui^gei. 

To  sum  «p  the  whtde,  the  author  has  studied  much  and  deeply: 
be  is  always  ingentovis,  often  plausible;  but  his  imagination  has 
outitripfied  his  judgement.  We  trust  he  will,  on  some  future 
day,  arrange  his  reading  and  hi«  researches  into  a  more  digested 
form.  His  system,  however,  abounds  with  a  venial  nestratum, 
and  his  countrymen  cannot  fail  of  being  pleased  with  it. 


Art.  hi.— 7?^  Hijtcry  of  France^  from  the  Tear  1790  to  the 
Peace  concluded  at  Amient  ift  \&&i.  By  Joha  AdolpfiuSi  Esq. 
P.S.A.  iVth.  8w.  18/.  Bjiardt.  J&arsley.  180S. 
IF,  in  tbeliistoiy  of  the  laterreTolutioii,  we  have  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  propel  distance  frpm  the  object  to  copy  the  features  vith 
distinctness  and  impartiality,  we  have,  in  other  views,  obtained 
advantages  which  the  historians  of  prior  ages  have  obviously  stood 
in  need  of.  Thir  materials  were  scanty ;  often  tinged  wilt  thp 
prejudices  of  recluse  monks,  heightened  by  the  inveteracy  wit}i 
which  intestine  wars  were  carried  on,  and  concealed  till  A^ 
views  and  the  objects  of  the  author  could  no  longer.be  employ 
Bd  to  correct  the  biag.  At  this  time,  observation  is  more'aliv^, 
and  the  power  of  recording  facts  more  generally  diffused.  Their 
publication  is  more  a^y,  and  the  temptation  to  publish  more  al- 
-iiiring.  We  now  also  can  see  the  secret  bias  which  dictates 
reniiarks,  and  communicates  either  a  faithful  or  a'  lictitioi^ 
ctdottiijig ;  we  can  also  now  make  the  due  allowancc'for  pre- 
iudices  jr  ising  rom  rank,  from  situation,  or  former  connexions. 
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{t  is  not  oiie  of  die  leatt  consideraUe  advaauges,  that  the 
«ep  between  power  aml-captivi^  has  beett  easy  and  rapid ;  so 
that  calm  reflexion  has  succeeded  to  the  ebullitions  of  pro- 
sperity, and  corrected  the  splendiij  colouring  with  which  con- 
tinued success  inight  have  decked  each  surrounding  object. 
Could  the  reflexions  of  La  Fayette' in  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz 
have  been  known,  they  would  have  farmed  a  striking  contrast  to 
jhose  which  arose  in  his  mind  on  the  success  of  his  machinations 
against  England  during  the  American  war,  or  to  Lewis  when  at 
the  head  of  the  national  guards.  In  short,  such  has  been  the 
activity  of  inquiry,  so  ready  has  been  the  inclination  to  conv- 
municate,  that  many  of  the  concealed  springs  of  the  late  eventsare 
Tvell  known ;  many  of  the  secret  views  of  the  principal  actors 
developed.  Many  more  are;  perhaps,  still  concealed }  but  the 
Outline  must,  on  the  whole,  be  correct;  the  general  form  and 
features  accurately  copied. 

.  Mr.  Adolphus,  therefore,  has  been  well'  eimpldydd  in  ar- 
xanging  and  connecting  the  events  which  occasioned  the  revoi 
lution,  and  those  which  followed  it.  "War  never  assumed  a 
more  destmcrive  aspect :  carnage  was  never  more  deliberately 
ensanguined.  It  seemed  that  men,  for  a  time,  had  laid  down 
€very  better  feeling ;  thst,  assimilated  to  the  ferocious,  mon- 
sters of  the  forest,  they  strove  to  outvie  them  in  cruelty  j  that; 
not  contented  to  commit  the  daily  murder  for  the  daily  meal} 
they  were  eager  for  the  sight  pf  blood,  and  could  never  '  cry 
Holdi'enough ! '  Yet  these  were  Frenchmen,  who  boasted  of 
more  than  common  politeness,  who  pretended  to  cteltivate 
distinguished  humanity. 

'  If  we  coolly  examine  the  present  history;  we  shall  fiiid  the 
events  compacted  with  skill  and  impartiality;  the  reflexions  appo- 
site and  judicious ;  the  style  neat  and  perspicuous.  If  we  loot 
more  closely  at  its  substaflcfi,  the  foundation  willappear  to  consist 
of  nothing  niore  than  the  publications  generally  known.  Many  of 
the  continental  works,  particularly  some  valuable  military  cmeSi 
seem  notto  have  reached  the  auttior ;  and  he  occasionally  copies 
from  a  copy.  Mr.  Adolphus  s  chief  merit  consists  in  the  very 
judicious  use  he  has  made' of  the  materials  in  his'hands-,  nor 
indeed  can  we  say,  had  his  Iniquiries  been  more  extensive,  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  better^  ,  This,  however,'  we  speak 
only  from  general  recollection.  It  is  "not  at  present  in  our 
■powerj  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  bur  limits,  tp  examirii 
narrowly  what  the  several  volumes  which  occur  to  our  recol- 
lectioncould  have  supplied  in  addition  to  the  present  stock. 

Of  the  events  of  this  horfible  drama,  every  one's  recollectioil 
'vAM  furnish  an  ample  store.  The  present,  volumes  must  be. 
considered  as  records,  rather  than  as  affording  novelties ;  as  a 
eompactcd  view  of  the  whole,  which  has  hitherto  been  detailed 
m  pgttions.     As  luch,  they  claim  our  attention  and  applausel 
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Our  author's  niodest  Account  of  lus  own  attempt  we  ^ull 
subjoin. 

'  *  If  this  statement  were  designeil  to  apolo^se  for  any  gross  or 
glaring  defect,  I  shouM  expect  to  meet  with  the  fate  to  which  such' 
•fforts  to  disarm  the  justice  of  criticiam  are  justly  entitled.  Bat  I' 
sm  perfectly  willing  to  abide  ths  censure  of  my  judges  on  all  points 
tfthich' relate  to  the  material  objects  of  my  task,  such  as  information, 
industry,  and  candour;  and  iiitreat  their  lenity  only  towards  such 
faults  in  composition  and  connection  as  may  be  perceived  in  a  work 
frequently  interrupted,  and  pursued  mith  an  atteatiou  less  concen- 
trated than  was  requisite  to  iti  perfect  execution. 

*  Comprising  so  many  and  so  great  events  within  so  small  a  com- 
pass, little  fipnce  lias  been  bestowed  on  reflection  or  description.  It 
has  been  my  chief  endeavour  to  collect  fccts,  to  arrange  them  clearly, 
and  place  them  in  such  a  view  that  the  observations  to  which  they 
give  rise  may  seem  rather  td  originate  in  the  mind  of  tjie  reader  than 
to  flow  from  the  author.  The  enumeration  of  authorities  I  have  oden 
considered  necessary,  not  only  as  a  voucher  for  my  own  fidelity,  but 
m  a  direction  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  more  copious  Intonna- 

*  On  tbe  i^ole,  judging  this  work  by  a  comparison  with  thos^ 
which  have  appeared  on  the  same  subject  in  French  or  English,  I  am 
not  without  hope  tliat  the  candid  reader  will  find  a  more  cumpact, 
correct,  and  oopious  body  of  information  than  has  yet  been  presented. 
That  it  is  far  from  perfect  will  not  form  a  ciiarge  against  it  in  thie 
Blinds  of  liberal  jud^s,  when  they  consider  all  the  impediments  to 
the  attainment  of  perfection  in  such  a  labour. 

*  In  submitting  tbis  production  to  the  public,  I  do  not  aspire  to 
ttie  highest  praise>  but  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  those  who  formed 
a  &VDurable  opinion  of  my  talent*  in  consequence  of  my  fanner  pub* 
licatioQs  are  not  induced  to  retract  them  ^ity  on  the  perusal  of  uiis.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

"We  need  not  apain  examine  tlie  cayses  and  foandattoo  of 
the  French  revolution.  Our  author,  with  abbe  Barruel  and 
jiofessor  Robison,  again  introduces  the  deep  plana  of  the  en- 
cyciopxdists  and  illuminates— plans  which  we  think  had  no  ex- 
istence,— though  the  former  materially  assisted  ^  progress  of 
^e  revolution,  by  breaking  down  the  sacied  bamers,  and  at- 
tempting to  render  every  thing,  before  accounted  holy  and  vene- 
rable, objects  of  ridicule.  The  whole  system  consisted  in  notMi^ 
more  tlun  taking  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  crown, 
to  introduce  some  reforms.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  unchain  the  mob,  ^r,  mii  paret,  imperat.  The  confusion  was 
assisted  by  the  weakness  of  Necker,  and  the  treachery  of  many 
who  had  received  numerous  favours  from  tbe  unfortunate 
Lewis,  who  himself  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  if  such  it  can  ba 
called,  bjr  sending  an  army  to  America  to  learn  the  doc- 
friiie  of  resistance.  We  haVe  always  contended  that  England 
sheutd  have  been  the  last  nation  that  ought  to  ^ve'  %$|tou$ed 
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bis  cause.    He  was  die  f»mdr^x,  wheeu^,-wkh  the'Strict' 
est  justice,  to  have  perishetl  by  liis  own  arts. 

We  shall  select  a  few  specimeris  of  our  author's  candid  and 
dispassionate  manner.  Tuie  6rst  relates  to  the  commencement 
of  die  war  between  England  and  France. 

•  While  the  predominating  party  in  France  could  not  but  pereei'^ 
the  Boiicitude  of  the  Briti^  govemmenf  on  this  subject,  and  while  thtf 
mostTiolentof  their  revolutionatyruleraactnowledged  the  upright  cona 
.duct  of  the  British  adminiatration,  every  encouragement  was  afforded 
to  those  whose  conduct  was  hostile  to  the  cabinet  of  St.Jamea's. 
^very  deputation  breathing  Bentiments  destnictive  of  the  British  con-' 
ttitution  was  hailed  with  tniimph,  and  complimented  as  the  sound  part 
of  the  nation  ;  while  Britidi  subjects  noted  only  for  their  hostility  to 
their  native  government  were  soi^ht  out  and  acknowledged  at  French. 
citizens,  and  selected  as  the  fittest  to  fiU  seats  in  the  national  WHiven-; 
tion.  So  active  was  the  impulEe  given  by  these,  and  other. n^ce 
clandestine,  though  not  less  effectual,  encouragements  to,  seditton  io.. 
all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  king  found  it  necessary  to 
convoke  parliament  at  an  earlier  period  than  he  had  originally  in-* 
tend^,  to  i.all  out  the  militia«  and  adc^t  measures  for.  toe  intersal 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The~  decree  of  the  lEItb  rf.  Noyembpr* 
holding  out  the  protecting  hand  of  France  to  insurgents  of  all  na- 
tions ;  and  the  application  of  it  ostentatiously  made  to  Great  Britain, 
by  the  favourable  reception  of  deputations  of  English  rebels  nego^. 
tiating  for  French  fratentity;  indicated  with. indisputable  precisioa. 
the  hostile  views  of  all  parties  in  France  against  that  country. 

'  When  Dumouriez  Iwd  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
NeiLerlandst  tlie  convention  d«:ieed  the  invasion  of  that  part  (^: 
Inlanders  which  belonged  to  the  aeutial  states  of'  Holland  j  ,a(id  t^e. 
prosecution  of  a  war  against  that  unofFendiojg  country  was  one  of  the 
ostensible  viewsof  Dumouriez's  visit  to  Pans.  As  the  pohtics  of  tl)^ 
Dutch  were  divided  between  the  contending  influences  of  an  English 
and  French  party,  strenuous  remonstrances  werg  nacessary  from,  the 
British  embassador  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resistance  against  French  ag* 
gression,  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  both  countries,  and  consistent 
with  the  tenor  of  ancient  treaties.  Meanwhile  active  proceedings 
were  adopted  in  the  convention  ipd  in  the  clubs  to  inflame  the  pubhc 
mind  against  Qreat  Britain ;'  haughty  enquiries  were  made  respecting 
the  pohtical  tendency  of  acts  passed  by  the  British"  parliament,  for 
Miabting  the  govarmntnt  to  ensure  its  tranquillity  by  dismisuag  eu' 
spitiouBi fomgners  from  its  shores,  and  to  restrain  the.devices  f«r  in-. 
Tolviug  its  comioeiml  credit  widi  that  of  France  by  pmhibiting  the 
circulation  of  sssignats.  The  hostile  intentions  of  Ftance.could  no, 
longer  be  doubted,  nor  coul^  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. mistake  the 
source  of  those  internal  agitations  Which  were  excited  in  many  parts, 
and  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  state :  the  most  con^deiable  per-,- 
sons  in  the  uietropoHs  expressed  to  government  both  their  fears,  and 
their  devotion  to  the  cause.of  the  country;  and  at  length  M.Chau- 
vrfin,  an  active  agent  of  the  republican  faction,  who  had  been  em- 
ploye^ as  a  spy  over  Louis  Xvi.,  and  had  for  some  time  redded  in- 
■Uondut  at  French  emlassador,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdoair- 
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The  national  convention  did  not/ however,  «w»t  the  ibtdUgence  of  ' 
thi*  event  before  they  canted  their  hostile  intontiont  into  enct  t  ia 
thii  single  subject  both  putiet  in  the  coavantioil  cordially  joined,  and 
on  the  first  of  February  a  long  and  calumniout  report  by  Brissot  wa«' 
followed  by  an  unanimous  decree  that  the  French  republic  waa  at  war 
with  the  kmg  of  England,  and  the  gudthoider  of  the  United  Fro-: 

*  Contigtently  with  the  ingidioua  form  of  thu  declaration,  and  iff 
brder  to  afford  the  factious  ia  each  couDtry  a  pretext  that  the  peopb 
were  preci[utated  into  a  war  againit  their  intereita,  and  njerely  to.gn- 
tify  the  ambition  of  their  rulen,  a  mockery  of  negotiation  waa  pnie* 
tised  by  sendine  emiMaiies  to  £nglandi  who  demanded  to  be  received 
as  agfnts  of  the  French  government,  though  funuBhed  with  no  au- 
thentic credentials,  nor  invested  with  any  efficient  powera.  Dumau. 
liez  too,  when  at  length  dispatched  to  his  army,  was  furnished  with 
presunied  authorities  to  commence  a  treaty  with  lord  Auckland,  and 
the  gtand  pensionary  of  Holland ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
his  credentials  were  as  vague,  and  his  intentions  as  treacherous,  as 
those  of  the  partie*  who  had  been  aheady  dispatched  «n  the  sane 
employ.'    VoLi.  f.  S42. 

The  alternate  successes  of  the  different  paTties,  we  had  al^ 
most  said  of  the  different  hordes  of  assassins  and  plunderers,  in 
France,  are  well  detailed ;  but  from  such  scenes  the  feeling 
mind  will  turn  with  horror,  and  almost  lament  that  history 
must  be  a  faithful  mirror  to  leSect  *  the  form  and  pressure'  df 
the  times.  We  feel  only  a  alight  relief,  when  the  villain  in 
turn  ginks  by  the  stroke  of  the  poignard,  or  the  aze  of  the 
guillotine.  The  events  of  the  war  are  detailed  with  per- 
epicuit^,  and,  we  have  reason  to  think,  with  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality. On  some  of  the  singular  peripetiEe  of  this  epic 
Story,  the  author  is  leas  full  and  satisfactory-:  we  allude  to  the 
■retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  convention  of 
Marengo.  History  furmshes  nothing  more  infamous  and  dis- 
igraceful ;  yet  each,  when  explained,  may  lose  much  of  its  enor- 
mity.   We  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 

What  appears  to  us  particularly  valuable  in  these  military  de- 
tails, is  the  explanation  of  some  hitherto  unaccountable  changes 
in  the  fortune  of  the  war,  either  from  the  peculiarly  active  ex- 
ertions of  the  generals,  or  of  the  government  in  recruiting  the 
aimy.  The  numbers  of  the  French  army,  during  a  campaign, 
were  constantly  increasing  j  these  of  the  allies  diminishing :  so 
much  more  easy  was  it  to  drag  the  conscript  in  chains,  than  to 
enlist  the  soldier.  We  still,  however,  find  what  we  have  for- 
merly noticed  as  a  fault  in  our  historian :  the  ex[Uoits  of  his 
countrymen,  except  perhaps  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  seem  to  have 
few  charms  for  him :  his  eulogctic  encomiums,  when  his  rigid 
calmness  is  roused  into  praise,  are  reserved  for  others.  But  we 
inust  not  be  diverted  fran the  specimens  which  we  promised. 
We  shall  next  select  the  tieacherouj  conduct  of  the  emigrant* 
at  Quiberon. 
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'  Ahhenfh  no  gea>port  wni  in  ^isessitMi  of  the  insuTTectg,  dtf 
English  fleet  fbnnd  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  koding  of  three  tfieo- 
flana  troops  at  Qirfberon;  a  body  of  republicans,  who  opposed  thnn< 
were  easily  dispened  ;  and  it  ta  said  ttutt  the  insui^ents,  apprised  of 
Che  time  and  place  of  landing',  fiiToiiicd  the  Operation  by  seizing  aiv 
nhportant  battety,  and  breaking  down  the  bridges  which  wouliTerb' 
able  the  republicans  to  unite  their  corps.  Count  d'Hervilly,  who  scf 
honourably  ^stinguished  hiraaelf  on  the  lOlh  of  August  1792,  com- 
manded the  emigrants  |  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
*the  country,  advanced  some  distance  Ir6m  the  place  rf  landing. 
Great  numbers  came  in  and  received  clothing  and  accoutrements,  and 
liopw  were  entertained  of  establishing  a  formidable  army  ;  but  these 
expectations  were  checked  by  the  conduct  of  the  Chouans,  who,  in- 
capable of  renouncine;  thar  own  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  fled  at  the 
sight  of  a  few  republican  troops,  hjdmg  themselTCS  among  hedges  an4 
mcloeures,  and  seeking  only  an  advantageous  moment  far  a  temporary 
Mlly.  The  enJgrants,  however,  gaitied  possession  of  Auray.aod  were 
masters  of  a  small  tract  of  country  between  the  lake  of  Aur^  and 
that  of  Kepgourich,  to  the  high  road  leading  from  Auray  to  Henne-^ 
bond ;  they  also  captured  fort  Penthievre,  with  six  hundred  men/ 
whom  they  sent  prisoners  to  the  British  fleet. 

'  Hoche  commanded  the  republican  troops  in  this  quarter !  con- 
sidering his  force  insufficient,  he  retreated  to  Morbihan ;  and,  evacu- 
ating several  towns,  halted  in  the  midway  to  Rennes.  Soon  the  ac- 
cession of  reinforcements  enabled  him  to  resume  offensive  operations 
and  compel  the  emigrants  to  evacuate  Auray,  abandon  an  entrenched 
camp  at  Camac,  and  hll  back  to  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  un- 
der the  guns  of  fort  Penthievre.  The  pnndpal  aim  of  the  repuUican 
general  was  to  straiten  their  quarters,  as  he  had  no  hope  of  taUt^ 
the  position  they  occupied  by  assault ;  but  an  act  of  treachery  oi*' , 
abled  him  to  concert  a  plan  of  attack  which  was  crowned  with  tvc- 
-  cess.  Some  republican  prisoners,  who  had  volunteered  in  tie  expedi-r 
tton,  having  deserted,  undertook  to  gUlde  the  French  troops  by  an, 
almost  impassable  route  to  fort  Ffenthievre,  the  defence  of  which  was 
injudiciously  entrusted  to  men  of  their  own  description.  The  enter- 
prise was  commenced  on  a  most  tempestuous  night,  by  a  detachment, 
of  three  thousand  men,  under  generals  Humbert,  Watteau,  and  Me- 
nage. An  attack  was  made  along  the  sea  coast,  where  the  Enghsh 
gun-boats  kept  up  90  galling  a  fire  that  the  assailants  were  on  the 
^oiiit  of  retreating,  when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  the  tricoloured 
flag  was  seen  flying  on  the  top  of  the  fort.  This  change  was  effected 
by  a  divisiim  of  three  hundred  men  under  Menage,  who,  marching 
«p  to  their  waists  in  water,  through  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  climbmif 
from  rock  to  rock,  had  reached  the  fortrew,  scaled  the  walla,  aud, 
perhaps  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  the  garrison,  made  themsclvef 
masters  of  it,  after  putting  ail  who  resisted  to  the  sword. 

'  Nothia?  now  remained  to  impede  the  attack  of  the  lepubUcana 
«ii  tbe  reijiainiog  force  of  the  royalists.  The  Chouans,  with  M.  de 
Paysaye  at  their  head,  had  embar'ied  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  anil 
were  carried  to  other  parts  of  La  Vendife,  where  they  dispersed  UieDf 
eeWes  among  their  friends.  The  enii(in<ntp,  Iieaded  by  the  young 
xxite.:*  de  tjconbreuil,  protected  the  reunbu'lMtioa  of  the  ag;ed  mei^ 
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wometr  and  cKUdira,  who  iiad  attended  the  ezpeditian,  and  then  ^e>- 
pared  to  9^1  their  Uve« u deatly  as  possible.  A  portivnof  tbeirfbrce 
li«d  already  Idil  down  their  arms  aod  gained  the  republican  raakai. 
prateitiBg  that  they  had  only  joined  the  royalists  throng^  coapiil* . 
■ion ;  Hocfae  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  had  obliged  Sombieuil.ai^ 
hia  Wiower*  to  retreat  to  an  irolat^  rock,  whence  many  tlwew  tbemi 
•elvet  into  the  tea,  and  petished  in  a  vain  e6ort  to.  reach  the  ahippiDg. ' 
Tbe  reiDaiiider  were  preparing  iax  resistance,  when  they  were  soma, 
moned  to  c^Hbilate,  and  induced  to  lay  down  their  anna  an  a  pro-, 
nue  that  their  lives  should  be  aparecL  Such  a  pFomiec,  howcuerr- 
availed  them  but  little,  when  the  perfonnance  of  it  dnendcd  oo' 
Hoche.and  TaHicn;  men  utterly  dtrested  of  all  ieeling  of  humanityt 
and  particulaily  infiamed  against  the  emignnta,  i^Kun  Hocha  had 
awoni  to  exterminate  if  ever  they  landed  on  the  scnl  of  France.  Thqr 
were  tried  by  a  military  coaamnnon,  who  doomed  them  to  be  shot;, 
a  aentcnce  wbk^  waecaeCDted  on  all  whoiwere  captured)  Jergy  aa 
well  ai  laity,  and  on  young  SombttUil  hinnelf,  notwithatanding  hii 
animated  proteatatiant against  tha illegality,  the  dishonour,  theworte 
than  barbaritm,  of  such  a  praceeding".  Hoche  and  T^en  attempted  . 
to  justify  themselves  from  the  charges  of  this  young  hero ;  bat  their 
iqxMOgy,  far  from  convincing  the  impartial,  does  not  seem  to  be  toncb 
lelied  on  even  by  republican  wnten.'     VoL  ii.  r.  112.  . 

■  We  had  purposed  tocopy  the  first  appearance  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  active  scene  of  war,  as  a  conspicuous  performer  in 
the  most  disgraceful  excesses  of  the  terrorigts  and  assassins; 
but  his  transactions  are  sufficiently  known;  and  to  the  aimal) 
of  Mstory  we  may  safely  trust  him  as  an  object  of  peculiar  in-: 
famy.  .  Had  one  unequivocal  trait  of  honour,  generosity,  at 
humanity,  eyCT  graced  him,  his  character  might  nave  been  the 
subject  of  disquisition.  Afc  present,  all  is  palpable  obscure^ 
darlcDcss  that  may  be  felt. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  an  account  of  the  fatal 
events  which  cletached  the  Russians  from  the  alliance. 

'  The  Russian  troops  leit  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  AustridiM 
in  Switzerland  were  in  every  respect,  except  valour,  inferior  to  them. 
They  vTere  less  numeraus,  unused  to  the  warfare  of  mountainous  re- 

S'ans,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  psople  whose  territory 
_  ey  came  to  defend,  and  led  by  general  Korsakow,  a  man  in  aU  nu- 
Ktarj^  qualities  inferior  to  the  archduke.  The  French,  however,  had 
been  "so  much  misinfonned  on  this  point,  that  they  viewed  their  new 
opponents  with  apprehension,  and  did  not  for  eleven  days  attempt  of* 
fensive  opnationa.  At  the  end  of  that  time  th^  made  an  imBuecess- 
ful  attaCk-on  the  post  of  WalUshoffen,  and  Maasena  apologised  for  his 
&ilure  h/repeating  the  observation  of  Frederic  the  great  on  the  Rus- 
uans  —  "You  may  kill  them,  but  can  neither  make  them  retreat  nor 
yield."'  Three  weeks  in  September  passed  away  undistinguished  by 
any  exertion,  except  trifling  affairs  in  the  Orisons  and  in  the  cantons 
of  Schweitz  and  Glarus. 

'  As,  after  the  departure  of  the  archduke,  Masjena  was  niperior 
by  tvrenty  thousand  men  to  the  force  by  v^ch  he  yf^  opposed  )  vid 
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M  the  diiorder  occaiioned  by  rEmoimg  and  icplacing  tnx^i  n  tMf 
face  of  an  eaetay,  and  idsdj  other  circumstance*,  ieeined  lo  much  in 
Ub  fttTowr ;  no  tmall  surpriie  was  excited  bj  his  obstinate  inacticm. 
l^cndirectoiT'  had  frequently  (pten  orders  for  oSensire  operation^ 
which  were  conttanity  ended  (  and  not  even  the- knowledge  that  So* 
woraw  had  conuneiiced  his  ttwrdi  towards  Switzerland  could  nuM 


Manena  to  exertion.'  A  positiTe  order  at  leneth  aniTed,  leaving  him' 
only  the  choice  of  attacking  or  being  igoomuiiously  deptived  of  hi* 
command ;  and  this  decided  him  to  prepare  for  an  assault  aloi^  hta 
whole  hoe.  At  the  same  moment;  the  Rusvans  vac  preplriiw  for 
an  active  exertion,  dictated  by  letter  from  Suworow,  and  which  th? 
altered  state  of  the  fbiW  in  Switzerland  rendered  neceasary.  Its  o1>> 
ject  was  to  recover  possettion  of  the  small  cantons,  and  turn  the  po-- 
sitioD  so  long  held  by  Masscna  i>n  the  laket  of  Lucerne  and  Zugr 
and  on  the  Albis,  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  retire  on  the 
Aari  the  vrhole  line  of  which  it  would  have  seen  imposaifale  for  him 
to  preserve.  After  perfonning  the  operations  necessary  to  this  end, 
die  three  alHed  corps  were  to  unite  to  the  canton  of  Luceroe,  under 
the  command  of  martial  Suworaw;  and  thus  to  give  him  an  army  of, 
more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  with  which  be  flattered  himself  thaC' 
he  should  terminate  the  campaign  in  Switzerland  at  brilliantly  and  aiL 
usefully  as  he  had  begun  itin  Italy,    ' 

'  Massena,  being  well  apprised  of  these  intention*  and  of  the  ma> 
mentintendedfortneir  execution,  anticipated  his  opponenti  by  put> 
ting  in  motion  fiftr  thousand  men  on  the  line  from  the  Unth  to  ths 
Aari  twenty-four  ^ours  before  the  time  when  they  meant  to  engage^ 
a  strong  division  havjqg  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Linthi  near  Wcsenj 
defeated  a  battalion  Oi  Bender,  and  a  Hungarian  battalion  which  ad- 
vanced to  its  support.  Roused  by  the  noiss;  and  convinced  that  the 
attack  wsB  of  the  most  serious  description,  general  Hotie  hastened 
with  hje  staff  from  his  head  quarters  to  recomiMtre  ;  but  a  discharge 
cf  musketry  &om  a  party  of  French  fongers  struck  him  almoat  dead 
from  his  horse,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  around  him  weiQ 
tidier  killed,  womided,  or  captured. 

'  During  these  transactiousi  the  republicans  had  ettabli^ied  a 
."jipt^  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake  at  Zurich,  and  advanced  in  force 
towvda  SdMierickeni ;  but  thev  Were  attacked  by  the  Rustnaus,  who 
werecoming&DmRapperschn-iil,  and  repulsed  as  far  as  their  bridge; 
which  belnr  broken  down,  all  ttut  remained  on  the  right  bank  were 
either  ki]led,  uken,  or  drowned.  This  might  have  restored  affairs  on 
the  Lintfa,  if  general  Fetrarch,  to  whom  the  command  devolved  after 
Hotze,  had  ^o  stood  firm ;  but,  fearing  to  be  turned  on  his  right. 


Switzerland,  uncovering  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians,  leaving  with- 
out remedy  any  check  they  might  experience,  and  rendering  of  nO 
avail  any  success  which  might  attend  their  resistance. 

'  A  division  of  French  near  Bnick  amused  the  Russiana  by  a  feint* 
while  another  division  ihren-  a  bridge  over  the  Limmat  near  Dietikoili 
and  two  more  attu^ked  Wallishoffen  and  other  posts ;  but  the  Rus- 
siaits,  faeincr  on  their  guard,  repulsed  them  on  every  tide.  Notw^b- 
^.stfui^g  3i  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  were  awuled,  thaf 
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WodU  luve  made  MasKoa  lepent  his  enterprise,  but  for  the  ineptitudo 
or  treachery  of  geii«nl  Petrarch,  and  the  total  waat  of  judgment  of 
eeneral  Sonakow,  vho,  after  mining  his  army  by  beinz  perpetvally 
toe  dupe  of  every  feint,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Zurica,  which  the 
French,  who  werecom  plete  matters  of  Zurichberg,  immediately  i  nTCSted. 
*  From  this  situation  Konakow  meditated  a  retreat ;  and  Manenii 
\rho  knewvhat  he  had  to  fear  if  he  drove  fte  Russians  to  the  despe- 
rate extremity  of  forcing  their  way  with  the  bayonet,  took  measure* 
foriacilitating  their  escape.  Even  m  this  c^eration  ELonakowAewed 
K  fatal  want  of  judgment.  The  road  to  Wintertbur  waa  open,  but 
by  that  he  sent  only  a  small  part  of  his  troops  and  baggage,  advandntr  • 
with  hia  main  body  towards  EgUsau,  where  the  FrencS  were  in  fuH 
force.     Expecting,  fVom  the  known  character  of  the  Russians,  a  vi< 

iroUs  attack,  hMSBena*B  troops,  who  were  advantageously  posted  on 

lights  commanding  the  road,  suffered  them  to  approach,  and  th^p 
opened  a  tremendous  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  Ruft< 
sian  regiments,  drawn  up  rather  '&  order  of  retreat  than  battle^  per- 
Ibrmea  prodigies  of  valour,  rushing  repeatedly  with  fixed  bayonets  oti 
their  adveraanes,  and  forcing  them  to  give  way :  but  as  the  regiments 
came  individually  into  action, 'they  were  successively  overwoelmed ; 
and,  after  being  broken  on  all  points  and  losing  a  considerable  num- 
■^*  ber  of  men,  as  well  aa  artillery,  bargage,  and  treasure,  Korsakov, 
vith  the  remainder  of  bis  army,  farced  his  way  to  EgUsau,  and 
Iiattily  crossed  the  Rhine,  This  event,  with  the  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
trians  toward!  the  Rhinthal,  left  all  eastern  Switzerland  open,  which 
was  speedily  overrun  by  the  republicans.'     VoL  ii.  p.  563. 

The  retreat  of  SuwairoMr'  was  the  consequence  of  this  disaster, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  Russian  army  was  ordered 
to  Prague.    We  shall  add  only  a  short  note. 

•  On  this  subject  the  archduke  had  no  right  to  complain ;  thougli  , 
he  was,  with  respect  to  the  Russians,  the  unwilling  agent  of  the 
'treachery  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The  emperor  Paul  had,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  declared  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  his  yietr?  in  en* 
'  gaging  in  the  war,  and  concluded  with  these  eapiessiong ;  "  Should 
ols  imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias  perceive  that  tl|e  members  of 
-  the  Germanic  empire  support  his  views  ^d  rally  round  him,  he  wiU, 
instead  of  relaxing  his  zeal,  redouble  his  exertions,  and  aof^  sheath  his 
sword  till  he  has  seen  the  downfall  of  the  monster  vrbich  threiitenB  tp 
crush  all  legal  authorities ;  but  ^oul4  he  be  lef^  to  himself,  he  nil] 
be  forced  to  rec^  his  forces  to  his  states,  and  to  give  up  a  cause  so 
badly  supported  by  those  whp  oughf  to  have  the  greatest  s\)s^  iu  it* 
triumph."     VoLii.  ?.600. 

We  have  cKos^n  for  our  extracH,  events  less  l(nown  though 
less  important  than  many  others,  and  have  not,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  copiedfromthose  parts  which  merely  relate  the  mutual 
conquests  and  defeats  of  villains.  The  picture  was  too  gloomy. 
On  the  whole,  this  history  possesses  considerable  merit ;  nor  will 
die  huiels,  which  the  author  has  before  accumulated,  be  blasted 
b^  bis  present  attempt:  though  we  cannot  add  that  the  wreath 
will  be  greatly  augmented. 
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AlLT.  IV. — GrnMtM  Brifwnica  ,■  er  RtfrttetOatJeiU  ^  the  Bri- 
tith  Grants.  With  Rtitiarh  and  aceeumial  Dttcriftiom.  Sj 
I.  L.  Kita^,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  and  A.  S.  ito,  SI.  8/.  Boards. 
White.     1804. 

WHEM  the  outline^f  science  is  complete,  its  muiuter  paita 
dum  their  share  of  particular  attention.  The  temple  must  be 
rmed  before  the  pediment  is  affixed  ;  the  exterior  of  the  bui]<W 
ing  perfected,  before  the  pilasters  are  superadded.  It  is,  there>- 
'  fwe,  only  in  the  nmc  advanced  state  of  botanical  knowledge 
that  naturalists  bend  their  attention  to  single  genera,  or  to  those 
groupes  naturally  associated,  which  are  sometiines  more  closely 
connected  than  even  the  species  of  a  genus.  When  the  field 
of  view  is  thus  limited,  perception  is  more  distinct ;  little  irre- 


gularities are  visible }  deformiti^  more  easily  discovered.  Mo- 
nographers are  consequently  the  most  useful  assistants  in  every 
branch  of  natural  history ;  and  we  discover  oases  of  ferulity  and 


pleasure  in  the  midst  ol  comparatively  oegiected  desots ;  aoft 
we  may  thus,  in  time,  find  the  whole  cultivated  and  ornamented 
in  the  highest  degree.  Grasses  form  one  of  die  natural  groupes,  > 
which  {:ul  within  the  views  just  mentioned;  and  Mr. Knapp 
hu  still  further  limited  his  object  to  the  British  grasses,  wfaica 
be  has  described  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  figured  with 
singular  perspicuity  and  neatness.  The  colouring  is  sometimes 
1  little  defective:  at  least  it  does  not  always  accord  with  the 
hues  which  we  olMerve  in  our  districts ;  sometimes  it  is  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  description.  On  the  whole,  howir 
ever,  this  fault  oecufs  very  seldom ;  and  the  degree  of  error, 
dmiild  it  really  exist,  is  inconsideraUe :  yet  in  this  age  of  uienK 
tific  precision,  every  error  will  strike  the  eye.  On  the  other 
hand  we  must  select  the  author's  own  apology. 

•  In  regard  to  the  plate«,  the  author  has  only  to  obserw,  that  the 
dnwings  from  which  they  were  taken  were  by  hia  own  hand,  from 
plants  of  DeaHy  all  his  own  gathering,  in  their  native  stations,  uid  to 
the  best  of  his  opinion  judiciously  eelected.  Vafiout  grats,  various  sea- 
sons, -various  situations,  all  influence  in  a  remarkable  mwioer,  as  the 
Utentive  botanist  is  fully  aware  of,  the  vegetable  world:  hence,  that 
these  are  just  and  general  representation b,  the  candid  consideration  of 
the  observer  rpugt  alone  determine.' 

The  vegetable  r-ches  of  our  island,  including  the  algic  and 
fungi,  probably  exceed  2000 :  of  these,  the  grasses  have  been 
estimated  at  300,  but  the  real  species  are  probably  not  more 
than  IIS.  These  are  described  and  delineated  in  this  volume 
with  some  apposita  remarks,  and  with  a  spirit  which  make? 
even  the  dry  descriptions  of  the  botanist  entertaining.  The  uti- 
lity of  the  grasses,  as  our  author  remarks,  is  limited  to  the  food 
of  animals,  which  are  in  turn  destined  to  the  support  of  man. 
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Modem  impatience  ill  brooks  the  alow  e&cts  of  ^  aperient 
•pozem,  or  the  alterative  tincture.  Tlie  mineral  kingdom  hur* 
nes  a%  along  more  hastily,  sometimes  perhaps  to  a  haven  dife- 
rent  from  t^t  which  we  intend,  and  we  swallow  arsenic  instoul 
of  bark, — calomel  in  the  place  of  the  quitch  grass. 

After-  the  unremitted  labours  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Withering, 
and  the  president  of  the  Linnean  Societv,  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
our  author  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  add  many  new  species.  ■ 
ToDr.  Smith,  indeed,  we  must  offer  our  apology,  as  we  have  not 
noticed  the  early  volumes  of  the  Flora  Britannica.  The  reason 
is,  that  we  could  with  more  satisfaction  and  greater  advantage 
examine  the  whole  when  complete.  We  must,  however,  refcr 
to  each  of '  these  autbors,  as  already  known.  Mr.  Knapp's 
refereiices  to  them,  and  to  the  Linnean  Transactions,  are  not 
indeed  sufficiently  minute;  and  though  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific names  may  be  sufficient  for  the  systematic  woiks,  yet  the 
Linnean  Transactions  are  already  so  voluminous  as  to  require  a 
cloiCT  indication  than  the  present  writer  afibrds.  Of  the  grasses 
here  described,  some,  though  naturalised,  are  not  truly  indigenous. 
The  ph^ris  canadensis  is  ceitainly  not  an  English  plant,  and  is 
nowdisoovered  in  a  wild  state  in  consequratce  of  its  propagation 
from  $«lds  and' eardens.  The  elegant  feathered  stypa  was  pro- 
bably removed  Itom  a  garden,  to  cheat  the  credulous  botanist ; 
for  it  has  ne^■er  since  been  discovered.  The  naked  oat  is  con- 
tinued from  custom,  rather  than  well-founded  obserration ;  and 
the  geniculated  lyme-grass  is  too  limited  in  its  appearance,  and 
in  a  spot  too  subject  to  suspicion,  to  justify  its  admission  among 
the  British  grasses. 

We  find  but  three  n«w  species,  one  of  Alopecurus,  A.  ova- 
tus;  a  second  of  Aira,  A.  scabro^etacea,  and  the  third  of  Bro- 
mus>  B.  spiculi  tennata.  We  shall  select  our  author's  account 
of  the  first, 

Akpteurvi  avdnr/.— Alpine  Foxi-taiL 
Spec  CMAk.  Smke  ovate )  corolla  without  in  aritta. 

'  lliis  new  ^dn  of  Fox-tail  Erast  was  fint  ihown  ui  iu  Scotland 
Iwing  found  upiMi  one  of  the  DorUiera  mountaiDi  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
it  was  afterwards  sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  Don,  of  For&r,  whoK  ardour 
and  p«TseTeiaiice  have  enabled  him  to  traverse  a  larger  extent  of  the 
Slpfne  regions  of  hi*  country  than  perhaps  any  other  botaniat. 

*  Alopeourui  ovatui  has  hitherto  been  found  only  upon  Locb-ne- 
£ar,  the  gieuit  of  Aberdeenshire.  —  Alt  our  spectnKiit  were  solitary, 
unconnected  plants,  upright,  and  about  a  foot  high:  the  calyx  is  fur- 
nished with  a  large  quantity  of  woolly  hair,  longer  and  more  abtaa- 
dant  than  that  which  clothes  the  A.  pratenus :  the  corolla  is  fiee 
from  wool,  excepting  in  the  uppn'  part,  where  we  6od  a  sniall  ciuan- 


with  precision  this  gpeciee,  being  the  only  British  one  that  is  free 
frotn  It ;  but  until  we  are  agTeMTfor  what  end  and  designation  the 
o  guess  the  cause  of  exemption  in  this  b- 
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*  It  is  our  duty  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  deliiwate  every  specie* 
that  falls  within  our  iphere ;  but  to  deltneate,  and  patti^r  deaerib* 
only,  muit  be  our  lot  in  many  inatancet ;  the  rarity  of  the  udindual, 
ana  obscurity  of  it*  hAitation,  will  effectually  preclude  all  otuerva- 
tion  as  to  its  destination  or  utility  in  the  chain  of  creation. — A  Tery 
conuderable  poTtion  of  the  kte  additions  to  our  Flon  have  been  d^ 
rived  from  the  alpine  regions  of  Scotland,  and  a  lield  so  varied  and 
extensive  cannot  yet  be  exhausted ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and 
diraate  allow  us  sufficient  reason  for  conjecturing  that  much  remains 
nniUscovered,  nor  do  the  impediments  attending  the  access  to  these 
Storehouses  of  nature  afford  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  enthuuasm  of 
science  :  '  incretcunl  quotanitit  ident'iM,' 

Wtether  the  Bromus  spiculitenuau  be,  in  reality,   a  new 
plant,  our  readers  tvili  judge  from  Mr.  ^jnapp's  descnption. 
*  Sromiu  ifituU  lenuata. — Long-awned  pendent  broom, 

*  Spec.  Chik.  Panicle  (n^mcheda  and  drooping;  branches  sup* 
porting  one  or  geveral  f^iculx}  spicutse  acutely  Unceolate  ;  florets 
Bqoooth. 

*  We  apprehend  thaj  the  spedes  before  m  hu  not  hitherto  been 
observed,  or  at  least,  not  being  able  to  find  any  description  suitaUs 
to  our  plant,  we  have  applied  to  it  the  name  of  *  iptcuh  teniiata, '  in. 
dicative  of  the  slender  formation  oi  the  spiculst.  Tliere  is  some  afli. 
nity  between  this  plant  and  the  bromus  arrensifl,  but  yet  they  appear 
to  us  to  be  mani^stly  distinct.  $traw  fmai  one  foot  fo  three  feet 
high ;  when  of  a  low  stature  the  bnncbea  support  one  or  two  ipicu. 
lae,  which  droop  but  little;  in  its  more  clcyated  itate  the  branche* 
are  very  long,  upri^  when  young,  fieaile  and  pendent  in  nuturity* 
bearing  at  times  ten  or  more  spicuhc  !  tpiculz  i^cutely  Uaceolate 
with  aoout  eight  florets :  calyx  smooth,  with  four  ribs,  ^nd  serrated 
on  the  keel;  corolla  smooth,  but  with  some  small  spines  on  die  back: 
both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  tinted  vrith  pink:  straw  in  the  paoiclff 
without  any  woollinesa,  as  is  observable  in  B.  mollis.  Upon  Die  pa^ 
nicle  rising  from  the  Scathing  of  the  upper  leaf  the  lower  ttqigeof 
branches  will  be  found  supported  by  two  bractete,  a  ungiilaritT  per- 
baps  attending  this  bromu*  only,  which,  though  not  univenal,  uyet 
a  very  geneiaT appendage j  these  bnuteie  soon  afterwards  dropoff.— 
Tnere  is  a  ^cimen  of  bromus,  in  the  Sherardian  herbarium  at  Ox- 
£>rd,  ndiich  appears  to  us  to  t}e  very  nmilar  to  our  plant,  but  in  a  ra- 
ther more  luxuriant  state  than  we  ever  observed  it,  there  being  as  many 
as  fifteen  spiculx  on  somt  of  the  branches :  it  was  found  by  Shenurd 
near  Southampton.  We  gathered  our  plants  ne|n'  Seaton,  on  the 
coast  of  Durham,  bat  thej^  vrere  in  no  Sundance  there.  Bromui 
■piculi  tenuata  is  ver^  tardy  in  advancing  to  maturity,  nor  does  tb^ 
p  inide  expand  till  influenced  by  the  warmth  of  August  and  £ep< 
tembcr. '  .  ■   ,        ■   , 

As  we  mean  not  to  extend  our  article  by  numerous  quota- 
tions, we  shall  only  add  a  specimen  of  tbe-  aiithor's  plea^ng 
mode  of  conveying  information,  wUcK  we  formerly  hinted  at. 
*  Aortutfaiva. — Hairy  Uack  oat. — Spec.  Pfaiit. 

*  Spec.  Char.  Spiculx  with  two  or  three  hairy  florets,  each  with 
uaiista;  seed,  when  ripe,  black. 
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■  The  hiiry  black  mt  m  the  Wgnt  of  the  ^lu'mhiihitinjt  x^tik- 
-  to,  Nid  when  an  iodividiul  plant  has  vegetated  m  a  field,  it  is  imme. 
^Mtelf  diacoTCred  by  lU  aupenor  altitude :  it  ia  a  coaree  and  rude 
plant)  and  the  briatlet  that  Buiround  the  Talvei  of  the  corolla  reDder 
It  rcDiBrkable ;  these  hair*,  when  the  eennin  is  tender,  lie  close  to 
the  valies,  but  upon  the  advance  toward  maturity,  thev  expand,  and 
prevent  the  aeed  falhng  from  the  calyx  i  it  is  probable  that  avena 
ntua  will  not  be  admitted  to  cultivation,  or  this  circumstance  would 
convey  considerable  advantages  with  it:  in  some  seasons  the  con 
ripens  before  the  brmer  can  spare  hands  to  cut  it,  and  sheda  as  toon 
'  aa  ripe,  and  even  after  wme  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  ii 
housed  wiUi  much  loss ;  but  avena  fatua  would  admit  of  less  exacti- 
tude, asd  being  nuire  retendve  of  its  grain,  would  be  conveyed  to 
the  rick  with  a  loss  considerably  less.— — Nature  has  bestowed  upon 
•ome  seeds  aremarkaUe  quality,  enabUng  them  to  remain  unchanged 
through  a  long  lapse  of  years  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  hut  upoa 
exposure  to  the  iimuence  of  the  solar  rays,  their  germinating  powers 
are  awakened,  and  they  start  to  activity  uninjured  by  theii-  long  in- 
'  action.  The  soil  from  the  bottoms  of  canals  produces  plants  un- 
known  in  the  vicinity,  and  it.  is  probable  that  could  we  obtain  earth 
fann  the  bottonu  of  mines,  nev<^  visited  by  a  ray  of  hght  since  the 
t  the  deluge,  some  vegetation  would  be  produced. 


-.:'.  The  circumstances  regarding  tne  hgusticum  comubieose,  and  m- 
l*end  other  phnts,  ate  too  wdl  known  to  be  insisted  upon  here  ;  but  ■ 
'  a*eiia  fatua  firesenta  us  with  as  remarkable  an  instance  as  any,  gf  the 
inert  duration  of  vegetative  power,  sealed  up  and  indestructible  in  the 
ivxMaes  of  the  eatth ;  we  have  known  old  sward,  which  had  been  in 
turf  as  long  as  the  numory  of  man  could  reach  to,  upon  being  broken 
up,  produce  this  avena !  not  a  simple  straggling  plant,  a  wanderer 
from  a  neighbouring  field,  but  in  an  abundance  that  indubitably  in- 
dicated its  pevtous  existence  in  the  soil. — The  time  when  such 
•eeds  -were  deposited  is  fer  from  any  attempts  to  guess,  as  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  a  field  would  be  laid  down  for 
j(Tan,  in  such  a  foul  state  as  it  must  have  been  in,  with  the  anceston 
M  these  plants  grovring  upon  it*,  but  we  must  look  for  their 
^rtgin  to  another  cauw,  and  a  more  remote  period.' 

Perhaps  Mr.Knapp  is  too  anxious  to  discoyer  the  Utility  of 
^iflferent.  grasses  in  tiie  ccconomy  of  nature.  Of  many,  no  use- 
ful properties  can  be  traced ;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary  to 
.  suppose  that  each  individual  vegetable  must  have  some  deter- 
-  mmed  use.  '  M^ny  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,'  and  the 
Vdour  of  many  plants  to  be  scattered  in  empty  air.  These  iron  be 

<  *  Obaerving  in  NontiiimberlaDd  a  Gae  Geld  of  wheat  dngcloiiy  oppressed 
mth  this  injuiTcMU  [Janl,  we  coutd  not  forbear  uUng  the  former  Muna  <)im. 
.M*9I)*  COO^enuBg;  iu  admiuloo :  he  informed  u>  itiat  the  crop  now  produced 
was  the  tint  thai  the  field  bad  bome  lince  the  breaking  up  ttom  a  tiiif,  nbich 
bad  retnained  in  ^an  for  upwardi  of  axty  yean :  hJ>  mher  auerted  ihu  ih# 
Crop,  previoiu  to  the  Geld'i  hiving  been  Lud  dawn,  nat  perftcdy  fiev  from 
ttua  plant,  and  the  leedi  of  the  gran  clean  and  sdeclad;  nor  maid  tiiey  oficr 
any  reaionaUe  conjectura  ■*  to  the  cause  of  its  appuranca  in  this  instuicc, 
but  cansiiiered  it  u  the  natural  product  of  the  soil.— We  have  iltouxht  A, 
Fatua  to  pre««3  moit  gencndly  in  the  ctwiHy  of  NorthuinbcrlaDd  tnaa  in 
Mh«r  placet.'  - 
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'flf  no  Qse,  and  ve  may  with  equal  prapricty  mpfOBe  disc  mstae- 
■  votis  vegetables  which  we  see,  are  equxUy  void  of  utility,  lite 
'Almighty  has  adorned  this  world  with  a  luznriant  profanon, 
"^not  only  for  advantage  but  ornament ;  and  the  graisea,  if  they 
answer  no  other  purpose,  prevent  the  eardi  firom  being  scorched 
with  drought,  checK  the  neat  which  tlie  burning  earth  would 
reflect,  and  prevent  die  dissipation  of  moisture  riecessary  f or  the 
preserration  of  the  due  proportion  of  water,  and  the  life  of  every 
.-put  of  animated  nature.  We  need  scarcely  add  the  utility  «f 
grasses  in  the  support  of  animals,  of  insects,  and  often  of  tboie 
which,  from  a  natural  animosity,  prevent  the  too  great  increase 
cf  the  most  noxious  kinds ;  nor  the  preat  adranages  derived 
from  their  matted  roots  arresting  the  hghter  sands,  and  giving 
a  permanent  support  to  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould. 
"  On  again  tummg  over  the  pages,  we  shall  select  some  parts 
'i)f  our  author's  latKiurs  which  will  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
attention  and  industry.  The  phleum  arenarium  of  Linnieus, 
Mr.  Knapp  has,  with  Hudson,  referred  to  the  phahii*  arenaria  ; 
■jet  he  admits  Uiat  it  approaches  the  phleum,  by  the  bnstle>like 
hairs  towards  the  summit,  and  the  mamier  in  which  the  calyx- 
valves  terminate.  He  thinks  that  there  is  prtdnbly  a  varKty 
lof  the  phleum  verticillatum,  if  not  another  speciei>  as  sc^e 
'  plants  are  found  in  collections,  of  which  dte  spines  on  the  epper 
part  of  the  culm  are  turned  downwards. 

Of  agiOEtis,  the  species  are  greatly  curtailed  in  number :  in- 
deed the  gentts  itself  is  not  clearly  distinguished,  and  the  spe-, 
cific  distinctions  vanish  so  gradually,  or  pass  into  different  plants 
vrith  such  evanescent  shades,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  we 
species,  and  what  varieties  only.  Such,  however,  is  always 
the  case  with  the  most  natural  ^groupes,  whether  they  form  ge- 
nera or  orders.  The  A.  titoralis  is  only  found  in  Withering. 
The  A.  triaristata  has  been  referred  to  the  akipecurui,  by  Lin- 
nxus.  Withering,  and  Hudson,  though  the  corolla  is  douhie- 
valved;  and  to  the  phleum,  by'Schreber,  The  A.  setacea 
{hrittle-leaved  bent)  is  the  A.  alpina  of  Withering ;  the  second 
variety  of  the  canina  in  Hudson.  The  A.  ventricosa  of  Lin- 
.  nseus's  Mantissa,  is  the  milium  lendig  of  the  Species  Plantarum, 
and  of  Withering.  By  referring  it  to  millium,  we  confuse  bo(b 
genera,  and  render  the  distinction  uncertain.  Of  the  agrostis 
alba  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  our  author  speaks  with  di&detice 
and  hesitation :  like  the  other  agrostes,  its  appearance  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  Mr.  Knapp  styles  it  aerostis  mutabilis. 

Some  of  the  following  genera  furnish  little  subject  of  remark. 
The  aira  cccmlea  of  the  best  botanists  our  author  refers  to 
melica,  with  the  same  trivial  name.  The  melica  uniflora  of  our 
author  is  the  '  M.  nutans'  of  Hudson,  and  the  M.  nutaiis  the 
*  mcntana',of  Hudson. 

Mr.  Knapp,  with  Scopoli,  has  formed  the  g«Qua  Sesleria  for 
ilie  cvnosurus  ccerulcus  of  I^iuueus,  the  aira  varia  of  Jac^uin. 


Ths  poa  flultaitr^  tbe  Hottus  Clifibrdienui  iirieitnaitdfikoai^ 
in  Ae  Species  ^lantarumr  the  plant  ts  arranged  with  tbe  £esmcx. 
Gw?  author  foUows  Halter  iti  ihis^iMiadoa  fsom  the  later  vmk 
ef  LimiKus,  in  conM^wettce  of  the-iorniativi  of  the  calyx.  The 
poa  divans  of  the  Mantissa  is  the  Ssat  variety  of  the  aira  aqna- 
ticaof  the  Flora AngHea.  The  lemaiks-'cui  the.poa  flexuan, 
first  noticed  in  the  Rota  Britannica  of  Dr.  JStnidi,  suggest  a 
curious  method  of  distinguishing  the  alpitie  plants'  of  the  moun- 
tains,  of  Scotland  from  those  which  have  been  cultiratnl  in  gars 
denfl, — vix.  the  minute  specks  of  mica  glittsiing  on  fhe  lower 
leaves  and  roots,  frmn  the  quantity  of  this  earth  found  in  the 
Caledonian  mootdains  aiid  their  cleiU.  The  festucX  ofler  ^atne 
subjects  of  remark;  which  we  cannot  6^ow  very  docdy,  as 
they  would  lead  us.,  too  far.  The  festuca  vivipara  is  curious, 
bat  not  singular  in  its  mode  of  propagation.  The  seeds  vegetate 
in  the  parent  plant,  and,  when  they  fall  on  the  ground]  tei^uire 
only  a  proper  soil  into  which  they  may  strike  their  minute  roots. 
The  festuca  uniglumis  of  the  Hortus  Kewensts  is  retained  under 
the  same  genus,  though  referred  to  the  lolium  with  the  trivial 
oame  of  bromoides,  by  Hudson,  Withering,  &c.  The  pUnt, 
however,  resembles  the  other  species  of  lolium  only  in  having 
one  valve  to  the  calyx.  The  festuca  pratensia  of  Hudson,  Cur- 
tie,  and  our  present  author,  is  the  F,  elatior  of  the  Speciet 
Plantarum,  and  the  F.  pinnata,  the  bromus  pinnatus  of  the  aaxat 
work. 

The  btomus  racemosus,  the  slender  broom,  first  distincttjr 
noticed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  seems  to 
be  the  fourth  variety  of  B.  polymorphus  of  Withering,  It  is  2 
tender  grass,  appearing  early,  but  soon  overpowered  by  the 
more  luxuriant  herbage.  Our  author  distinguishes  the  B.  seca- 
}tnu3  from  tlie  mollis,  though  scnnedmes  confounded,  and  we 
think  we  have  seen  some  varieties  of  the  former  approaching 
very  nearly  the  latter.  The  B.  aecalinus,  however,  merits  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  species.  The  B.  mnltiflorus  'was  first  de- 
scribed in  the  Linnean  Transactions.  Our  author  retains  the 
trivial  name  of  asper,  for  the  short-awned  pendent  bioom,  and 
rejects  the  fanciful  ones  of  Hudson  and  some  other  botanists. 

The  genus  of  arundo  oSers  few  subjects  of  remark.  Tbe 
trivial  name  of  the  A.  colorata  of  the  Kew  garden  is  retained ; 
it  is  the  phalaris  arundo  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  the  calama- 
groBtis  variegatus  of  Gmelin,  who  seems  to  have  separated  if 
from  the  arundines  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Knapp  continues  the  genus  Rotbollia,  formed  by  theyoung- 
er  Linnscus,  in  order  to  include  the  sea  rush  nrass.  It  is  referred 
lothegenusiegilopsintheSpeciesPantarum.  He  retains  also  the 
genus  Knappia,  called  in  honour  of  our  author,  by  Dr.  Smith, 
•who  fonned  it  to  include  the  Anglesea  sand  grass,  which  hung- 
but  loosely  on  the  agrostis,  to  which  it  had  been  referred. 

The  triticum  commune  of  Hudson,  and  our  author,  is  tbe 


«lyinat  cantmu  of  the  Species  PUntanun,  uid  the  T.  lolia- 
ceum,  the  pw  lotiacM  <h  the  Flora  Aoglica.  This  is  the  latt 
qtedes  described  by  our  author — the  hundred  and  fourteenth. 
'  Some  of  the  more  iinponuit  varieties  »re  added,  which  W9 
un  only  enumerate.  Toese  are  the  agrostis  seminuda,  a  Ta> 
nstf  of  the  A.  Tulgaris  capillari»  of  Lee»— nigra  of  Withering  % 
9.  A.  brevis,  a  yanety  <^  the  A.  itoloiufera  ;  S.  Poa  glomerata* 
a  variety  of  P.  alpina  \  4.  P.  ccciulea,  subcocrulea  of  the  ^w 
I^Ssh  Botany,  ranety  of  die  P.  pratensis ;  5.  Festuca  repent 
(nibn  L.,  cambrics.  Hudson)  variety  of  F.  duriuscula. 

On  the  whole,  -we  are  highly  satisfied  with  this  very  splendid 
work.  It  is  chaste,  elegant,  and  instructive ;  nor  is  it  among. 
tht  least  of  it*  ornaments,  diat  lighter  classic  elegance  occasion- 
ally lelieves  the   drier  and  more  abstnwe  botanical  disquisi-. 


Art.  V. — Elemmts  and  Practice  ef  Mftisuratian  and  Land  Sur- 
'   vejing,  adapted  both  to  Puhik  and  Private  InitruetioH,     With 

an  Appendix,  containing  Rulej  fir  Measuring  Haj-stackt,  Marl- 

piU,  and  Canals.  By  Joseph  Beckett.  8tw.  8/.  Boards.    Laclt- 

mgtonaWCo.  180*. 
.  AMONG  the  various  arts  and  sciences  which  have  be^n  cul- 
tivated and  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  we 
kOow  of  none  which,  has  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  or  the 
.  acquirement  of  which  has  been  more  facilitated,  than  the  art  of 
ieat-maiing,  Inthedaysofour  youth  an  author  thought  itaformi— 
dable  thing  to  appear  before  me  public,  and  would,  with  trem- 
*  bling  hands  and  throbbing  breast,  examine  his  manuscript  again 
and  again  before  be  would  venture  to  commit  it  to  the  press  i 
but  in  the  present  times  this  race  of  beings  has  become  more 
hardy,  and  dreads  not  to  expose  its  offspring  to  an  ordeal  severe 
as  the  fire  of  Moloch ;  the  press  is  always  open ;  the  printers' 
devils  seise  with  avidity  all  that  comes  within  their  grasp,  and. 
hide  within  their  dark  regions  the  hasty  produce  of  thu  rash 
tribe. 

■ '  Facilis  descensus  Avenu. 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  eradne^  auras. 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  Viko. 

Formerly,  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  writing  a  book  de- 
terred  many  a  literary  character  from  commencing  author  :  but 
in  these  more  happy  day^  when  once  a  gentleman  has  become 
expert  in  using  uiose  grand  auxiliaries  to  the  mind,  a  pair  of 
leissors  and  a  paste-brash,  the  great  difficulty  is  removed  }  ana 
in  a  few  days  the  public  may  admire  his  manual  drxterity, 
though  they  may  find  no  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  strengdl 
of  his  understanding,  or  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  such  a  nature  Ss  calls  not  for  any 
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lUhinii  crkicieim.  '  lu  author  professe*  to  tead)  the  elemcms 
gind  pncttce  of  measuratioa  j  and,  with  the  asustsuice  of  the 
priutos'  tpating  liads,  has  managed  xo,  cover  (we  ginnot  say^/, 
•ince  K»ne  page*  do  not  contain  twenty  tin9S>)  &42  octavo  pages. 
Of  thete,  Uie  first  220  are  a^propnated  ti><  geometrical  denoi- 
tk»)3,  theorems,  and  problems,  mansuratii^  of  superficicsSj  cor 
nic  sectioni,  and  solids  i  aitiBcers'  works,'  timber -meaMiiagi 
and  specific  gravity.  If  these  were  any  dt£&culty  in  exaniuiinff 
this  pan  of  the  work,  it  would  bs  in  determining  what  pprtion  <x 
it  really  belonged  to  the  author ;  much  of  it,  very-  much  indeed* 
has  been  taken  from  two  well-known  performancps  by  Dr.Huv 
ton  >^  his  Mensuration,  and  his  Course  of  Mathematics-  .Af 
the  volume  is  by  no  aneans  free  from  piess^irors,  we  have  beei^ 
inclined  to  conjecture  that  Mr.  Beckett  intended  to  make  9  se- 
neral  acknowledgement  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  but  that 
the  printer,  by  mistake,  put  it  m  a  wrong  plaee.  At  p.  187 
we  meet  with  a  short  passage,  something  like  which,  we  coi^ 
ceive,  wib  intended  for  the  first  page : — vii.,  *  "Nyhat  follows  is 
chleSy  extracted  from  Dr.Hutton's  excellent  Treatise  onMensiw 
ration,  large  octavo.' 

From  p.  220  to  Sil  we  find  "a  strange  jumble  of  tables,  rules, 
and  questions,  with  exquisite  poetry,  and  curious  grannmaK. 
'Among  the  tables,  Is  one  of  circular  segments,  which,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  is  often  erroneous  in  the  last  figure. 

About  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  Land-Surveying :  but  this 
part  is  peculiarly  deficient,  as  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
principles  of  trigonometry.  Our  author  seises  two  or  three 
opportunities  of  sneering  at  a' brother  book-maker,  whom  he 
characterises  as  *  the  modem  philosopher  Davis,'  and  with 
whom  he  seems  very  angry  for  transcribing  Bume's  Geodxsia.  ■ 
"We  know  not  why  Mr.  Beckett's  spleen  should  thus  be  raised  a- 
gainst  a  fellow  pioneer  among  the  thickets  and  brambles  of 
science  ;  is  it  because  the  labours  of  Mr.  Davis  have  prevented 
ojir  author  from  availing  himself  of  flume's  publication  in  some 
Buch  manner  as  he  has  done  of  another's  ? 

In  an  appendix  of  nearly  forty  pages,  Mr.  Beckett  applies  the 
equidistant  ordinate  method  to  the  measuring  of  miy-stacks, 
marl-pits,  canals,  moats,  drains,  and  mill-pools :  here  we  find 
many  rules  and  observations,  some  practical,  others  impracti- 
cable. We  could  not  help  admiring  die  directions  for  the  men- 
suration of  hay-stacks,  and  finding  their  contents  by  tbt  yard. 
In  better  days,  when  reviewers  could  af!brd  to  keep  a  horse, 
we  purchased  our  hay  by  weight  .■  but  these  revolutionary  times 
have  produced  many  alterations  ;  so,  if  we  were  now  to  walk 
to  the  Haymarket,  or  to  "Whitechapel,  we  suppose  we  should 
hear  livety-stable-keepers  bargaining  for  as  many  yardi  of  hay 
as  would  serve  thirty  or  forty  horses  a  week.  This  part  trf 
mensuration  has  indeed,  as  our  author  observen,  *  ^Mcn  most 
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UnaccDOnttbljr  neglectod;'  and  he  may  well  pnde  himseif  Jtpdti 
Ae  miccess  with  which  he  has  laid  down  rules  for  its  simpHfi-i- 
cation  atid  extension :  we  truK  he  will  ncrt  suffer  his  exertioiw  t» 
aermimte  b«rk  j  for  we  doubt  not  that  the  mathematical  science^ 
may  be  appUcd  with  equal  JociHty  to  the  improvement  of  othef 
'  vseful  arts,  -fiefon  anedier  edition  of  this  work  is  called  for* 
4i»  auAm"  might,  perhaps^  obtain  an  assortment  of  measure 
.patterns  from  some  fashionable  taylor,  which,  with  a  little  in- 
ttenuity,  'would  furnish  a  new  and  useful  subject  for  another 
^ghteen  or  twenty  pages;  The  knights  of  the  needle  mi?Jit 
-then  be  accommodated,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  whip  j 
and  out  beaux  might  strut  abqut  Bond-street,  bedecked  with 
patent  elastic  pantaloons  with  their  dimensions  rectified  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  equidistant  ordmafe  method!  What 
tiifles  are  the  discoveries  tA  a  Nefrton,  compared  with  such  as 
we  now  allude  to<  An  author  who^  performs  all  this,  will 
have  arrived  at  the  acme  of  science,  and  may,  with  coiifidence^ 
ap[dy  to  his  own  performances  the  language  of  OviD : 

Junqne  opuo  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  dec  ignc^ 
.  Ncc, potent  ferrum,  nee  edas'abolete  vetuataa- 


AiT.Yl.—rMiIitary  MettmrSt  relating  to  Campaigns,  Battler, 
and  .Stratagems  of  Jf^ar,  antient  and  modem  s  extracted  from  tiff 
itst  Authorities  :  with  occastanal  Remarks.  By  the  Author  ^ 
Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia,  Jrom  1778  to  1784,  ijfc.  isfc. 
8m.     lOs.  ^d.  Boards.     Johiw^     J 804. 

THIS  wort  is  well  timed.  If  the  English  constitution  be 
worth  preserving — and  who  is  there,  that,  amidst  all  its  defects, 
would  consent  to  part  with  it  ? — such  is  the  awful  crisis  to 
which  we  are  hastening  apace,  that  every  man  must  consent  to 
become  a  soldier  or  a  sailor — the  musket  must  divide  our  time 
with  the  ploughshare,  and  the  shuttle  be  relinquished  for  the 
bayonet.  But  a  ration  that  is  becoming  military,  must  be  also 
becoming  f6nd  bf  military  subjects ;  and  it  is  a  propensity 
that  should  be  encouraged,  not  more  by  practical  pomp  and  pa- 
rade, than  byjudicious  and  entertaining  histories  of  military 
campaigns.  Tiie  feelings  of  the  future  hero  may  be  formed  in 
riie  closet,  and  he  may  bum  in  solitude  for  an  opportunity  ot 
rivaling  those  deeds  of  heroism,  of  repeating  those  successful 
Stratagems,  of  obtaining  those  immortal  triumphs,  which  the 
military  page  before  him  presents  in  living  colours.  For  these, 
as  well  as  other  reasons,  we  receive  with  pleasure  the  Memoirs 
now  submitted  to  our  consideration.  They  are  the  work  of  "a 
gentleman  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  similar  studies^  anid 
wiH  certainly  be  no  drawback  upon  the   reputation   he   has 
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aTready  acquired.  ITiey  ate  diTided,  as'tbe  tide  expresses,  into' 
two  parts,  offering  an  account  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem' 
battles;  die  former  comprising  those  wars  whkli  occurred  prior, 
to  tlie  invention  of  eunpowder,  the  tatter  those  which  have^ 
taken  place  since.  'Xa.t  author's  motires: fox  thus  ^qonsiderii^- 
ancient  and  modem  wars  ia  the  saAe  Iretitise,  a&  well  as  the- 
ssprces  {rom  which  he  has  drawn  muph  of  his-iotetiigeoce,  fae' 
shaU  be  iufffeted  to  present  in  his  own  words.  - 

'  —  Bopks  i«latuir  to  the  conduct,  aiid  trcatiKS  on  the  art  d^ 
w^,  are  not  in  eveir  riandi..fqr,  if  they  were,  has  every  oqc  leisure  ta 
Rad  thttn.  The. details  4if  nemorahW batlJes,  anticiit  and  modern, 
OB  wluch  the  fate  of  nstioos  has  depended,;  ai^c  less  generally  known 
than  they  ought  to  bciind  would  he  read,  paiticularly  at;  a  criaialike'' 
the  preseati  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by.miUtary  mea  of  all  rank*- 
and  decciiptioni,  were  it  not  for  the  di^ult^  and  cxpenK  of  grati* . 
fyinr  iheir  incUnation. '  The  descriptions  given  of  such  battles,  in, 
booka  of  general  bUtary,  are  coimnoiily  too  concise  to  he  either  en- 
tertainiDg,  or,  ia  a  iruUtaiy  point  of  view,  uieful;  and  few  readers.. 
faaie  aa-  oppcatunity  of  coaiulting  the  cotemporary  historiansf  bj, 
whom  the  detaili  are  related.  But,by  a  judicious  selection,  accounta- 
of  the. most  celebrated  battles,  (at  present.to  be  found  oaly  by  tiua-, 
i^g  over  anmerous  volumes  of  higt<fry,  ia  many  languages,)  nuiy  be 
bnaght  together  and  contained  iu  one  volume,  of  a  modenUe  sise  i . 
yet  sa  minutely  described,  as  to  serve  the  principal  purpose  of  iilos- ;  ■ 
tratiDg  the  lAajLimt  of  war ;  and  that  with  more  pleasure,  force,  and . 
effec;,  than  if  they  were  exhibited  in  a  didactic  form. — Supposed^, 
cases  of  the  number  of  an  enemy,  the  ground  he  occupies,  hu  rela-.i 
twe  positions,  and  other  particulars  stated  abstractedly,  take  but  ■ 
little  hold  on  the  mind;  and  lessons,  foimded  on  these  abstracted 
cases,  ate  soon  fot^otten.  The  memory  is  very  nuch  under  the  in- 1 
flnence  and  direction  of  the  imagination ;  and  proceeds  in  the  opera-' 
tiea  of  recollection  by  association  oF  ideas.      But  among  a  great  -n-'  ' 


rieiy  of  battles,  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  there  are  many  " 
that  amuse  the  imagmition,  and  some  that  may  be  called  to  mind, 
almost  without  any  effort,  even  on  sudden  emergencies,  by  some- 
points  of  resemldance  or  of  contrast.  The  p^usid  of  military  history ' 
IS,  at  any  rate,  the  most  natinal  and  easy  introduction  to  the  stud]^- 
of  military  tactics. 

*  However  the  instrumentahty  has  varied,  the  great  operations  of  ■ 
war,  springing  from  genius  and  sound  sense,  have  continued  in  all- 
times  and  places  the  same.  Though  the  manner  of  engaging,  siace. 
ttw  iutvoduction  of  gunpowder,  be,  in  some  respectn,  diSerent,  tea- 
foqt,  grounds,  forage,  surprises,  ambushes,  retreats,  and,  in  a  word,'. 
1^  grand  outlines,  and .  almost  the  whole  theory  of  war  remain  un- 
aherra.  Similar  emergencies  suggest  vmilar  measures :  the  same  cir< 
ciimstances  dictate  the  same  expedients.  Nor  is  the  difference  he^- 
tween  the  weapons  of  antient  and  modem  warfare  so  great  as  may 
perhaps  be  sometimes  imagined.-  The  antieuts  had  their  missive  ' 
we^mns  as  well  as  we ;  darts,  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  lalistz  and-. 
catapuItsE.  Vinez,  rams,  |.*id  moveable  towers,  were  scarcely  lets 
faiaidride.ta  walled  toms  than  tnttcring  cannoa;  and  charioU^' 
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arroeJ  with  projcctinf  scythca,  a*  little  to  be  oppowd,  though  thef  . 
might  be  eluded,  as  field  artillery. 

'  For  this  reason  the  editor  has  made  a  compilatian  of  mihtary  oc- 
currences, antient  as  well  aa  modem.  The  aatient  Greek  writers  «n 
fcut  fery  imperfectly  undentood,  in  the  genera!  translations  of  their 
whole  works;  but,  least  of  all  when  thev  touch  on  tbe  conduct  of 
war,  and  tike  order  and  vkissitndei  of  battle*.  For  inetance,  who  can 
■fam  any  acoirate  and  adequate  idea  of  engagetnenti  from  Hamp- 
den's Polyhius  ?  Id  the  present  compilation,  rccoa«e  has  been  had 
to  the  original  of  Polyhius,  Xenophon,  Arrianua,  xpA  otherGreek 
aitthors.  And,  with  the  amistance  not  imly  of  Vegetias  and  JSMt- 
bai,  but  that  of  military  gentlemen,  who  have  added  the  study  of  the' 
theory  to  »n  acquaintance  with  actual  scenes. of  war,  descriptions  of" 
battles  have  been  made  out,  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  intelligibtei 
*nie  whole  of  these  anecdotes,  extracted  from  the  best  authoritiet* 
•crve  to  illuetratc  and  to  impress  on  the  mind  a  htely  and  pracdol 
mnTJction  of  the  most  important  truths ;  how  often  enthusiasm  'and 
nnmbers  have  prevailed  over  disciplined  valour,  and  all  the  tactidan't' 
art ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  a  high  and  impetuous  spirit^ 
by  deranging  the  plan  of  the  general,  and  exposing  the  troops  to  be '  ' 
attacked  m  Sank,  have  involved  the  whole  in  defeat  and  disaster;  oh 
what  minute  accidents  the  &te  of  battles  often  turns ;  the  effects  of 
snrpme  ;'the  power  of  novelty;  the  protection  of  courage ;  the  (atid 
idfiuence  and  contagion  of  fear.'  But,  amidst  the  ever-shiAing  scent 
of  a  great  battle  accidents  are  controlled  by  the  presence  of  min^ 
and  the  invention  of  a  consummate  commander;  who,  in  the  re-, 
sources  of  his  own  mind,  fraught  with  various  ideas  and  stratageow' 
of  war,  finds  means  to  t^pair  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  and  CTen  U»-' 
improve  unforeseen  accidents  into  victory.'   f.vi. 


■  The  first  pait  commences  with  the  battle  of  Thymbrium, 
fbnght  beCweep  the  Persians  and  Babylonians,  as  related  by 
Xenophon  in  his  Cyropadia,  and  closes  with  that  of  Halidqwn- 
hill,  between  the  English  and  Scots,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
Yet,  as  no  maiginai  references,  appendis,  or  subdivisions  into 
sections,  are  given  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  volume, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  nations  are  jumbled 
tt^n  nations,  and  wars  upon  wars,  with  fxc  too  little  order  or 
dwcriminatioii.  Should  the  present  woik  reach  a  second  edition, 
we  would  strenuously  advise  the  writer  to  introduce  a  few  more 

ertitions,  and  at  least  a  regular  table  of  contents,  to  put  us  a 
tie  more  fully  into  possessiofl  of  his  plan;  and  then  we  will 
allffw  him  to  pursue  it  in  his  own  way,  whether  geographically 
or  chronologically. — His  account  of  the  battle  between  Philip 
of  Macedon  ana  Quinctus  Flaminius  might  have  been  more 
amply  detailed  widi  advantage ;  but  we  select  it,  as  having  begun 
CD  ooth  udes  undesignedly,  and  consequently  in  a  marmer  SiRt 
teldom  occtirs  either  in  ancient  or  modem  histdry.  its  date  is 
aewrly  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  Kra. 


,  *  The  tmtf  of  Flaminius  consisted  of  inwards  of  tweotr-six  tboa-. 
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Umd  Aneii)  mcluding  ux  thoueand  foot,  and  tbne  faua^i^  borse, 
furnished  by  the  ^toIianB,  .(whope  country  lay  on  the  south  ude  of 
Philip's  dominion!,)  'Whd,  in  the  dispute,  had  taken  the  Romaq  side. 

'  PhiUp's  forces  were  about  the  same  numbct'.  Both  armies  ad- 
vanced until  they  met,  near  ScotuSa,  a  town  in  the  heart  of  Thessaly, 
not  far  from  Pharealus,  where  the  mighty  contest  between  Julius 
C^sar  and  Pompey  was  afterwards  decided. 

'  The  neighbourhood  of  two  such  amiiea,  says  Plutarch,  did  not  , 
produce  tlie  ordinary  effect  of  miitually  intimidating  each  other. 
On  the  contrary,  it  increased  their  courage  and  ^dour:  the  Romans 
being  elated  with  the  prospect  of  conquering  the  Macedonians, 
whose  fame  in  war  had  been  established  in  the  daya  of  Alexander } 
and  the  Macedonians  hoping,  by  a  victory  over  the  Romans,  whom 
they  considered  as  tar  gnore  formidable  than  their  antient  competi' 
tors,  the  Persians,  to  raise  the  character  of  their  present  king,  Philip, 
above  that  of  Alexander  himself. 

*  It  had  ra^ed  bard  during  the  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  thtf 
plain,  where  the  armies  were  drawn  up,  was  covered  with  a  mist, 
which  prevented  the  one  party  from  seeing  what  was  doing  by  the 
""      e  parties,  therefore,  who  were  sent  out  by  both  armies 


to  reconnoitre,  meeting  unexpectedly,  brought  on  an  engagement, 
amongst  some  hills,  which.  From  their  shape,  resembUng  the  heads  of 
dogs,  are  called,  in  the  Greek  language,  CynoscephaU.   ' 

""  IS  balanced  between  the  parties,  the  unevennesa  of 


the   ground   favouring   each    by   turns.      Reinforcements,    ho,wever, 
were,  from  time  to  time,  dispatched  from  each  commander  to  hia 

Crty,  until,  at  length,  when  the  day  cleared  up,  the  action  gradually 
came  general, 

'  Philip,  who  bad  taken  his  station  on  his  right  wing,  advanced, 
from  the  rising  grounds  he  occupied,  with  his  whole  phalanx,  against 
the  Romans,  who  were  unable  to  resist  the  heavy  assault  of  the  Ma«, 
cedonians,  moving  on  with  their  long  lar'usx  or  spears,  projecting  a 
great  way  before  them,  and  the  middle  and  rear  ranks  completely 
uieltered  from  missiles,  by  their  shields  held  up,  aid,  as  it  were, 
locked  one  into  another  over  their  heads. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Macedonian  left  wing  came  to  be 
separated  a  little  from  the  main  body,  as  must  have  happened  when 
it  got  on  broken  or  rugged  grouad,  such  as  are  the  hills  in  that 
part  of  Thessaly.  The  Roman  general  immediately  discovered  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  employing  his  troops,  with  their  pei 
cuuar  arms,  to  advantage.  He,  therefore,  instantly  rushed  on  that 
wing,  while  in  that  unfavourable  situation,  and  made  dreadful  havock 
among  them :  for,  on  account  of  the  inequahty  and  roughness  of  the 
ground,  the  Macedonians  could  not  preserve  the  close  and  dense  ar- 
rangement of  the  phalanx,  but  were  forced  to  fight,  as  it  were,  man 
to  man,  encumbered  instead  of  being  defended  by  their  long  un- 
manageable spears  and  heavy  armour. 

*  The  phalanx  was  like  an  animal  of  enormous  strength  and  sta- . 
ture,  which,  whilst  it  retained  its  compact  order,  as  one  body,  was 
irresistible  and  impen^rable ;  but,  wnen  that  order  was  broken, 
every  separate  soldier  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  strength  ;  not  only 
fiom  the  nature  of  his  arms,  but  that  the  force  of  each  member  of 
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the  bo^cMtdMtdnhiitMWf  aptat  ,df  tlM  niioU,  raher  Aaa  ht 

hi*  own  tadividnil  Or  penotnal  txtmoiia. 

'  At  loon  M  the  Romua  h>d  peMetrmted  tkrowh  the  breaks  in' ' 
the  line  of  the  phstaniti  and  gotten  withis  the  point  of  ibeir  tang' 
prelecting  spetr,  the  victory  wm  decided :  fisr  a  phalanc-viSA,  hanng' 
one  hand  employed  in  holding  and  managing  a  pike  of  eightetn  or' 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  another  in  making  use  of  his  tineU,  be- 
came not  on]y  of  no  avail  against  the  Rohi»  l^ioaam  with  hi*- 
(hort  cnt-snd-thniBt  iwonl  and  buckler,  but  utteriy  uaabfe  to  defend 
himself  from  attack. 

'  The  chsorder  pradaced  in  Philip's  army  waR-esbreme ;  nany  fett 
en  the  spot,  others  threw  down  their  amu  and  Aed>  and  that  ul-«d- 
vised  prince  loM,  it  is  said,  not  fewer  than  eight  thousand  ^n,  tuid 
five  thousand  taken  prisoner*,  on  that  day.  That  even  the  ki«e 
himself  escaped  was  owing  princip^y  to  the  jEtolians,  Who,  iaatead 
of  following  up  the  victory,  fell  to  plundering  his  cunp,  kaving  the- 
Homans  to  pursoe  the  fugitive*  as  they  weve  ahlt..'     f.  136>. 

Applying  this  battle  to  modem  times,  and  especidl^  t»  ibs 
present  stale  of  our  own  country,  we  perceive  easily  that  tliff 
pUce  is  not  a  sufficient  weapon  of  defence ;  that,  in  case  o£  Am- 
eomBture>  it  wHl  becOTse  &  useless  encumbrance ;  aoil  that  hence 
the  pikeman  should  at  die  simie  time  be  protected  by  a  aw<»:d> 
or  some  other  stde-arm,  which  will  fit  htm  for  close  (jtuuterS,. 
as  the  pike  does  for  more  distant  encounter.  The  sword  is  the 
only  weapon  he  can  employ  in  a  retreat  or  rout  j.  and  from  dift- 
inutility  of  the  shield,  in  consequence  of  the  changewhich  the 
emfJoymeot  of  giuipowdei  has  made  in  modeni  tactics,  he  wilt 
be  able  lo  wield  boto  instroments  with  much  con^arative  ease. 
From  the  casu^ty  with  which  diis  battle  eommeBced,  th^  tw^ 
hnteer  fi^-officer  BMist  ^3o  perceive  the  immense  importance 
ef  having  hig  senses  always  about  him,  of  self-^ollecBDn,  vaA 
constant  presence  of  mind— since  it  is  not  always  pessil^  te  a&- 
certain  the  direct  spot  in  which  the  field  will  be  contested. 

The  modem  department  of  the  work  before  us  opens  with- 
some  observations  that  may  be  useful  to  the  military  tiro  i  and 
we  accordingly  select  them. 

'  Not  only  offen«T«  uma  underwent  a  nateri^  ehenee.  In  <ceiMe< 
quence  of  the  use  of  gunpowtkr,  bnt  idso  those  for  -deteace  &11  gra- 
dually into  ^u«e ;  for,  when  projectile  anus  wei«  become  so  perfect 
as  to  form  the  baais  of  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  to  render  hanctanna 
dmost  usele«9 :  above  all,  wilen  it  fha  dircovered,  thfit  it  \ne  inpos- 
sibte  to  contrive  anydefenflive  armour  light  enough  to  be  worn  by. 
the  soldiers,  and,  it  the  same  time,  strong  enough  to  resist  a  musket- 
bullet,  not  to  speak  of  cannon-balls,  then  aU  sorts  ef  vnaoat  tar  de- 
fiwce  were  entirely  thrown  aside. 

'  Another  article,  in  which  great  alterations  have  been  neee*Bai4ty 
made,  in  conset^uenceof  thense  of  gunpowder,  in  wsr,'iBtheai'raitge- 
ment  <^  troops  m  order  of  battle  and  on  a  march. 

'  The  Macedomana  and  other  Greek  natioin  vrere   fre^Mtty- 
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dr&WD  up  on  a  depth  of  nxteen,  and  eteit  thirty-two  mCR,  placed  one 
behind  aaotlMr,  in  filer;  becauw  tliat  deep  and  Amtf  order,  while  it 
eoald  be  perfectly  prCKrvcd,  cnibled  iham  to  beir  dawn  aH  oppoH* 
tioQ. 

'  The  KtHiUtitT  wbote  chief  am  Wa*  the  nwofd,  ttjected  thd  dcoat 
order  of  the  Greeks,  m  incempatible  with  the  lue  of  that  weapon* 
and  drew  up  in  long  full  lineii  of  three  men  in  depth,  much  the  ume 
M  it  practised  in  the  preaent  times  in  £uropeati  armies ;  but  then  tha 
'  men  were  arranged,  not  in  filea,  one  hehina  another,  as  is  now  done, 
but  each  Hian,  in  the  succeeding  rank,  was  placed  (fiagon^y,  (rapo- 
Mte  to  the  intervid,  between  the  two  menlu  the  rauK  before  ftmr. 
Besides,  the  Roman  soldier,  in  order  to  have  the  full  play  of  hi# 
■hort  CHt-ond-thntst  sword  and  bucklsr,  reauired  a  great  deal  more 
room,  in  all  directions,  than  either  the  Macedonian  or  im>dern  EurOr 
pean  soldier, 

'  The  nature  of  the  arms  must  always  determine  the  manner  of 
forming  an  army,  and  of  arranging,  in  that  order,  the  troops  for 
battle. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  continual  alterations  and  frequent  iiSiiMOTe- 
ments  in  the  form  and  other  circumstances  of  modem  fire-arms,  it 
yet  seems  impossible  that  the  men  who  use  them  can  be  drawn  up 
to  advantage  m  any  other  way  than  in  three  lines, 

*  With  two  hne*  only  there  will  be  ground  lost  j  andt  with  foiv* 
they  can  never  all  fire  at  the  same  time. 

'  It  hat,  therefore,  teen  owing  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
in  war,  that,  in  modem  times,  the  order  of  troops  in  battle  resembles 
much  more  the  dense  arrangement  of  the  Macedonian  phdans,  than 
the  open  ^stribution  of  the  men  in  the  Roman  legion,'      r.  Sli. 

*  Of  the  manner  in  which  war  was  carried  on  in  the  middle  ages, 
after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  hut  before  the  uac  of  that  in^im- 
mdble  substance  had  introduced  any  material  alteration  in  battle, 
the  three  signal  victories  obtained  by  the  English  over  the  French) 
at  CressT,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  are  very  curious  examples. 

*  In  all  of  these  battles  there  appears  the  same  temerity  in  the  £■>- 

SEsh  princes,  who,  without  any  obiect  of  moment,  ana  merely.for 
ie  «^e  of  renav«n  or  of  plunder,  had  ventured  so  far  into  the  ene- 
my's country  as  to  leave  tnemselvea  no  retreat ;  and  who,  unless  ts 
be  saved  by  the  imprudence  of  the  French  commanders,  were,  froi4 
iheir  very  situation,  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction. 

*  But,  allowance  bemg  made  for  this  temerity,  which,  according 
to  the  irregular  plans  of  war  followed  in  those  ages,  seems  to  ha«^ 
been  Unavoidable,  there  appears  in  the  day  oF  action  the  samo  pre- 
sence of  mind,  dexterity,  courage,  firmness,  and  precaution,  od  the 
part  of  the  English  ;  the  same  precipitation,  confusion,  and  vain  ;on- 
Gdence,  on  the  part  of  the  French  :  and  ^c  events  were  suoh  ^ 
laight  have  been  expected  from  such  opposite  conduct. 

•The  immediate  consequences  of  Uioae  great  victories  were  alsp 
similar :  for  the  English,  instead  of  pushing  the  French  with  vigour, 
sud  taking  advantage  of  their  consternatioa,  seem  rather  to  have  re^ 
taxed  their  efftfrts,  apd  to  have  allowed  the  eijenayleisui^  tj^.recovtf 
£vo>^  the^  kisses.'    r.  220. 

2  E  2  ' 
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The  wiiter  proceeds  to  AeOal  these  batdes  at  sone  len^l^ 
from  Frcncurd,  VUiani,  and  Hnnici  bat  their  ^nenl  liistory 
U  too  well  known  to  be  dwdt  a^oa  m  tfais  pl^ce.  One  of  the 
bett  narrated  enea^ements  in  this  depsTtment  is  that  of  Flow- 
deii,  between  the  Scots  and  Enghsh,  m  1513,chieiy  drawn  np 
from  Hume  and  Buchanan ;  it  is  tcx»  long,  however,  for  in- 
sertion. But  the  following  observations  by  &ir  Walter  Raleigh, 
here  strangely  introduced  among  the  battles  of  the  sixteenth 
century^  instead  of  among  those  of  the  fourteenth,  we  can:>ot 
avoid  extracting^  for  their  great  pcxtiQcrj:e  at  the  present  sea- 
totu 

'  Spcakiag  of  the  battle  of  Poictier^  he  says,  "  (  think  it  wcndil 
trouble  a  Roman  aitttquarT  to  finde  a  like  example  in  then  hiEtories; 
the  example,  I  lay,  ofa.  kmg  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  by  aa  anny 
of  eight  thousand,  which  he  had  surrounded  with  forty  thoosaud, 
better  appointed,  and  no  lesse  expert  «-amoiirB.  TTiis,  I  am  sure  of, 
that  neither  Syphax,  the  Numidiau,  folloved  by  a  labble  of  half 
KuQiont,  at  Livie  rightly  teimea  them,  nor  those  cotrardly  kings, 
PLfseus  and  Geutius,  are  worthy  patternes.  AU  that  hate  read  of 
Crcsu  and  AgSncourt  will  bear  me  nitncsse,  that  I  do  not  aOedge 
the  battell  of  Poitiers,  for  lack  of  other,  as  good  examples  of  the 
English  virtue ;  the  proof  whereof  hath  left  many  a  hundred  better 
marks  in  all  quarters  of  France  than  ever  did  the  valour  of  the  Ro- 
mans. If  any  man  impute  these  victories  of  cur's  to  the  long  bow, 
as  carrying  further,  piercing  more  strongly,  and  quicker  of  discharge, 
than  the  French  crosse-bow — my  answer  is  ready:  that,  in  all  these 
respects,  it  is  also  (being  drawn  with  a  strong  arm]  superior  to  the 
muiket,  yet  is  the  musket  a  weapon  of  more  use.  The  gun  and  the 
crosse-bow  aie  of  like  force,  when  discharged  hy  a  boy  or  woman, 
as  when  by  a  strong  man  ;  weaknesse  or  sicknesse,  or  a  E<)re  finger, 
makes  the  long  bow  unserviceable.  More  particularly,  I  say,  that 
It  was  the  custome  of  our  ancestors  to  shoot,  for  the  most  part,  point 
hlank  ;  and  so  shall  he  perceive,  who  will  note  the  circumstances  of 
almost  any  one  battell.  This  takes  away  all  objection  ;  for,  when 
two  armies  are  within  the'  distance  of  a  butt's  length,  one  flight  of 
arrows,  or  two  at  the  most,  can  be  delivered  before  they  close. 
Neither  is  it,  in  general^  true,  that  the  long  bow  reacheth  further, 
or  that  it  pierceth  more  strongly  than  the  crosse-bow  j  but  this  is 
the  rare  effect  of  an  extraordinary  arme,  whereupon  can  be  grounded 
no  common  rule.  If  any  man  shall  aski  how  then  came  it  to  passe 
that  the  English  wan  so  many  great  battelU,  having  no  advanUge  to 
help  him  J  I  may,  with  beat  commendation  of  modesty,  refar  him  to 
the  French  historian,  who,  relating  the  victory  of  our  men  at  Cre- 
vant,  where  they  passed  a  bridge,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  uaeth  these 
frords :  the  English  comes  with  a  conquering  bravery,  as  he  that 
was  accustomed  to  gain  every  where  without  any  stay ;  he  forceth 
Our  guard  placed  upon  the  bridge  to  keep  the  passage.  Or  I  may  ,. 
cite  another  place  of  the  same  author,  where  he  tells,  bow  the' 
Britons,  being  invaded  by  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France, 
thought  it  good  pohcy  to  apparrell  i.  thousand  and  five  hundred  of 
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their  own  men  in  English  casiocks,  hoping  that  tlievervdght  of  the 
English  red  croase  would  be  enough  to  terrifie  the  French,    But  I  wilj 


mght 

dth  a 


V  of  the  French  historians,  (all  which,  excepting 
De  Serres  and  Paulua  ^milius,  report  wonders  of  our  nation  :)  the 
proposition  which  I  first  undertooK  to  maintain,  that  the  military 
'  ■  e  of  the  English,  prevailing  against  all  manner  of  difficulties, 
t  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  assisted 
h  all  advantages  that  could  he  desired.  If  it  be  demanded  why, 
then,  did  not  our  kings  finish  the  conquest  as  Cs^sar  had  done  ?  My 
answer  may  be,  (I  hope  without  offence,)  that  our  kings  were  like  to 
the  race  of  the  JEacidse,  of  whom  the  old  poet  Ennius  gave  this  notej  ' 
BelFipotetitet  JunI  nuigii  quam  lapicntiajioleelcs  [sapientipotentes]  ;  they 
were  more  warlike  than  politic.  Whoso  notes  their  proceedings  may 
find  that  none  of  them  went  to  work  like  a  conqueror,  save  only  king 
"Henry  the  Fifth,  the  course  of  whose  victories  it  pleased  God  to  in- 
terrupt by  his  death.  But  this  question  is  the  more  easily  answered  if 
another  be  first  made.  Why  did  not  the  Romans  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Gaule  before  the  time  of  Cziar  ?  Why  not  after  the  Macedonian 
war  ?  Why  not  after  the  third  Punick,  or  after  the  Numantian  ?  At 
all  these  times  they  had  good  leisure  ;  and  then,  especially,  had  they 
feoth  leisure  and  fit  opportunity,  when  under  the  conduct  ef  Mariiis, 
they  had  newly  vanquished  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  whom  the 
oountry  of  Gaule  had  been  piteously  wasted.  Surely  the  words  of 
Tully  were  true,  that,  vfith  other  nations,  the  Romans  fought  for 
dominion — >with  the  Gaulca  for  preservation  of  their  own  safety. 
■  **  Therefore  they  attempted  not  the  conquest  of  Gaule  until  they 
e  lords  of  all  other  countries  to  them  known.     We,  on  the  other 


aide,  held  oiily  the  flne-half  of  our  own  island,  the  other  half  bring 
inhabited  by  a  nation  (unlesse,  perhaps,  in  wealth  and  numbers  of 
men  »mewhat  inferiour,)  every  way  equall  to  ourselves ;  a  nation 
andently  and  strongly  allied  to  our  enemies  the  French,  and,  in  that 
regard,  enemy  to  ns,  so  that  our  danger  lay  both  before  and  bchinde 
us  ;  and  the  greater  danger  at  our  backs,  where  commonly  we  lelt, 
always  we  feared,  a  stronger  invasion  by  land,  than  we  could  make 
upon  France,  transporting  our  forces  over  sea. 

"  It  is  usual  with  men  that' have  pleased  themselves  with  admiring 
the  matters  which  they  find  in  antient  histories,  to  hold  it  a  great  in- 
jury done  to  their  judgement,  if  any  take  Upon  him,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, to  extoil  the  things  of  later  ages.  But,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
that,  as  the  divided  vertue  of  this  our  island  hath  given  piore  noble 
proof  of  itself,  than,  under  ao  worthy  a  leader,  that  Roman  army 
could  do,  which  afterwards  could  wm  Rome  and  all  her  empire, 
making  Ctesar  a  monarch ;  lo,  hcrtafier,  by  God'i  hhiting,  viha  bath 
converted  our  greatest  hindrance  into  oar  greatest  help,  the  enemy  that  shall 
dttre  la  try  oar  fareet  vjHI  Jinde  cause  to  •luish,  that,  avoiding  us,  he  had 
rather  encountered  as  great  a  puissance  at  was  that  of  she  Reman  empire." 
t.  250. 

We  copy  the  following,  as  containing  some  degree  of  usefiA 
information  to  those  who  have  not  made  military  tactics  a  prc- 
fissional  studv^ 
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'  Befow  HvtipleR  bo  produced,  of  what  may  be  propetiy  ciUed 
the  modeni  3>t  of  war,  it  may  be  useful  to  pve  a  abort  account  of 
the  varioua  modes  in  which  armies  are  commooly  arranged  in  battle^ 
■nd  in  which  attacks  are  made. 

'  For  full  information  gn  these  partieulars  the  militftry  reader  may 
applvt  with  confidence,  to  the  work  of  M.  Joly  de  Maizcroy,  enti? 
tufei  "  Cmrj  Je  tacliquc,  praiigac  ct  iitlori^e,"  printed  at  Faris,  in 
octavo,  in  1766 :  alw  to  the  ''  S^/ai  ibeortqut  H  pratiqve  tur  lef  Por 
ffli/ir/,"  by  the  chevalier  de  Grimoard,  printed  in  quarto,  at  Paris,  t« 
1776. 

'  All  vTtuigementa  of  troops,  in  line  of  battle,  are  either  Sreett 
that  is  to  aay  paralleU  or  nearly  so,  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  linej 
or  oiliqiie,  that  is  inclined  to  his  front,  so  that  if  the  two  lines  wen 
to  meet,  at  either  estremity,  they  would  form  an  angle,  more  or  leu 
acute. 

'  1st.  The  direct  order  of  battle  is  the  most  natural  and  ohTiauif 
the  mo»t  «rople  in  its  dispoaition  and  operations,  and  th«'  nost  an< 
tieot.  In  proportion,  however,  aa  the  art  of  tactics  was  improved, 
many  important  defects  were  discovered  in  the  direct  order :  but  the 
-  princip^  reason  why  it  h  seldpm  employed  seema  to  be  the  dif&cnlty 
of  meeting  vrith,  in. a  campaign,  a  plain  to  level  and  so  extensive,  ai 
to  allow  two  considerable  gninea  to  be  drawn  up,  in  opposite  lines^ 
the  one  parcel  to  the  other,  and  to  manceuvre,  close,  and  engi^, 
along  their  whole  fropt,  at  the  same  time, 

'  Direct  or  parallel  lines  of  battle  must,  besides,  be  very  di»adva». 
tageoua  fcr  any  anjiy,  unless  the  front  be  hut  of  small  exteot,  and 
that  the  commander  have  a  sufficient  number  of  troops,  in  reserve, 
to  reinforce  such  porta  of  his, line  aa  the  -enemy  appear  to  break 
throu£h. 

'  The  oblique  order  of  battle  comprehends  every  species  of  dispo^ 
sjljop  of  troops,  by  which  they  can,  at  pleasure,  be  made  to  act 
against  one  or  more  points  of  the  enemy's  line,  whilst  the  remaining 
parts  of  it  are  kept  i»  check ;  such  troopa  aa  are  not  engaged  in 
tbese  attacks,  being  held  back,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy  t 
by  wbicli  operation  the  attacking  army  s^ema,  in  a  geneial  Genie, 
to  be  obbqufly  inclmed,  by  one  or  more  angles,  to  that  of  the 
enemy. 

f  This  oblique  order  is  the  most  scientific,  the  most  artful,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  all.  "  It  is  this,"  says  the  chevalier  de  Folard, 
**  against  which  a  general,  however  able  he  may  be,,  can  form  no  op- 
position, when  it  is  suddenly  presented  by  the  enemy:  for,  to  be  able 
to  oppose  it  with  due  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  execute  »ucb 
nanceuvrea  as  canaot  poseibly  be  performed  in  the  moment  of  action, 
aa  they  require  much  time  and  previous  arraneement.  It  might,  for 
instance,  be  requisite  to  transport  the  whole  left  of  an  army  to  the 
right,  or  the  whole  right  to  the  left." 

'  The  parts  of  a  line,  with  which  the  partial  attack  or  attacks  ire 
to  be  made,  are  reinforced  beyond  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  line, 
apd  the  other  parts,  not  engaged,  are  weakened  in  proportion  aa  they 
are  removed  from^fhe  enemy. 

'  The  oblique  order  is  the  genuine  resource  of  a  weak  army.     Jtf 
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^HBci^  advi)nuge  coaiiats  in  gi^qng  1^  comnaoder  the  cHoice  of  the 
point  of  attack,  and  in  rendenogi  fbv  wioe  time  »t  leut,  ^e  •iKmy't 
AMperioritjF  iq  oumben  of  no  use  X/a  them. 

*  ^n  array,  wbkh  it  forced  to  engage  aoothei  mucli  mere  nume- 
jousi  ougit,  aWoM  all,  to  eii<ieaTour  to  out^nt  it  an  one  of  tte 
wingB,  904  \°  "^  rirang  on  every  ppint  where  the  enemy  loay  stake 
wa  attack.  By  gainin?  these  two  grand  advantages,  aad  by  peeping 
1»ack  the  other  parts  S  the  hoe  ix^  action,  a  sort  of  equality,  ia  eU 
'fcctiyc  ttren^,  will  be  established  betweea  the  two  armiea,  the 
araatw  p^rtioD  of  the  largett  being  thus  rendered  of  nq  v^  iq  the 
fettk, 

<  Fte<)ene  II.  ar  the  Qreat,  of  Prussia,  has,  of  all  the  iqodemgi, 
Imt  studied  tJte  principles  siqd  properties  qf  the  obliaue  order.  In 
4i  is  grand  encampmeats  ^nd  reviews,  in  time  of  peace,  l|e  shewed  the 
mcch^isRi  of  this  order  to  his  generals ;  and  U  was  by  it  thqt  he 
.opesed  the  toy  to  bis  numcre^a  Tictaries.  The  Pntviaa  tactics  fomv 
'Wi  «ra  in  military  history. 

'  The  oblique  order  may  be  employed  against  the  right,  the  left^ 
«r  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  Lne,  or  ag^nst  any  of  the  inteimediate 
,p^nte ;  but  it  is  generally  directed  agamst  one  of  the  wings, 

*  The  great  art  of  arranging  this  order,  is  to  niask  and  caocealthe 
-JMigM  frtim  the  enemy,  who,  being  equally  apprehenuye  of  an  aL- 
■tack  on  every  p<unt,  cannot  weaken  one  in  order  to  strengthen  any 

'  other. 

<  The  my  te  make  an  oblique  attack  raiscarry  is  to  adopt  an  or- 
4er  contrary  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  to  hare  always  a  considerable 
<or6i  dt  reterve,  of  horse  and  foot,  ready  to  (wnforce  the  point  at- 
.tacked. 

<  It  ia  often  of  great  advantage  to  employ  the  oblique  order  agaiosc 
.an  enemy,  who  has  taken,  what  he  considers  to  be  a  good  position, 
4n(l  there  waits  for  the  attack.  In  such  a  case  he  has  Qo  fears  of  be-  , 
ing  surpri^j  and  from  that  very  confidence  is  frequently  defeated. 

'  lioweyer  inferior  a  geafiaj  may  be,  he  never  can  be  utteriy  de> 
<feated,  if  he  act  on  the  oblique  order:  far,  as  he  does  not  engage  the 
whole  front  of  the  enemy,  nor  even  brings  into  action  hut  a  part  of 
.]iis  own  line,  he  never  can  suffer,  excepting  merely  in  the  points  of 
.contact. 

*  It  follows  from  all  this,  that  a  general,  who  is  obUged  to  engage 
at)  enemy  superior  to  himself  in  numbers,  or  in  the  quality  of  tne 
Iroops,  ought  to  take  such  a  position  as  that  the  enemy  cannot  at- 
tack his  whole  front  at  one  time.  By  such  a  position,  he  will  be 
saved  from  a  total  defeat}  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  pre- 
yented  from  employing  his  talents,  or  taking  advantage  of  drcum> 
stances,  to  ruin  the  enemy,  urdesa  this  last  destroy  his  own  sxtaj,  hy 
repeated  and  unsuccessful  assaults  on  such  parts  as  are  within  hi* 

'  The  oblique  order  is  distinguished  into  tvro  sorts :  that  which  is 
originally  so  arranged  from  principle  or  design,  and  that  which  arises 
accidentally,  or  from  circumstances. 

'  1.  In  the  first  sort,  it  is  always  safer  to  attack  one  or  both  wings 
than'  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  for,  when  the  ckvalry  is  defeated,  it  is 
-extremely  difficult  for  them  to  rally ;  wherea*)  the  crotre,  c«|tsisting 
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cndrdf  of  infantry,  may  Hpecdily  recover  itself,  when  properiy  •up- 
ported  by  the  second  line,  or  the  reserre. 

'  The  double  oblique  order  is  the  attacking  of  both  winga  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  tame  time  that  the  centre  ia  kept  back  at  such  a  di-> 
stance  as  to  be  out  of  his  reach.  To  be  able  to  attack  ohhquely  his 
two  wings,  to  double  round  on  hie  flanks  and  rear,  and  also  to  push 
his  centre,  would  require  a  conuderable  superiority  over  him  in  point 
of  numbeivi  but,  with  an  army  somewhat  inferior,  or,  at  most,  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  it  ig  not  difficult  to  dispose  an  army  so  as  to  fall 
on  his  two  wings  at  once,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  such  precau- 
tions as  will  prevent  him  froin  taking  advantage  of  the  centre,  which 
must  have  been  weakened  by  drawing  off  troops  to  strengthen  the 
Bttackine  wings. — But  this  is  not  die  place  to  attempt  an  esphuui- 
tion  of  the  requisite  operations  for  such  a  purpose, 

*  Attacks  on  the  centre  are,  in  general,  extremely  dangerous,  par- 
ticularly when  the  wings  of  the  attacking  army  are  not  well  supported 
by  woods,  liven,  morasses,  &c,  apd  that  the  enemy  is  much  superior 
in  numbers. 

<  The  only  good  reason  for  making  such  an  attack  is,  that  theT 
other  parts  of  his  line  are  flanked  by  batteries,  or  that  his  wings  are 
so  situated  as  not  to  be  approached  nut  with  evident  danger, 

*  If  the  enemy's  centre  bends  inwards,  forming  a  concavity,  it 
ou^t  never  to  be  attacked.  In  this  case,  it  ia  better  to  attempt  one 
of  his  wings,  whatever  it  may  cost. 

*  In  an  attack  on  the  centre,  the  troops  ought  always  to  be  drawn 
up  on  a  greater  depth  than  ordiaary,  that  is,  in  six  ranks  instead  of 
three. 

*  An  army  broken  in  the  centre  must  be  defeated,  unless  the  evil 
be  speedily  repaired ;  but  it  will  not  be  entirely  destroyed,  because 
each  win?  may  eflect  its  retreat  in  safety.  Nay  more,  if  the  wings 
have  received  no  particular  check,  they  may  frequently  envelop  and 
beat  the  invading  army.  When  an  attack,  therefore,  is  made  on  the 
centre  of  an  enemy,  the  wings  of  the  attacking  array  ought  to  be 
kept  at  as  great  distance  from  his  as  possible,  that'they  maybe  ready 
to  repel  any  counter-attack  on  his  part. 

*  2.  The  accidental  or  circumstantial  oblique  order  is  that  in  which 
one  army  may  attack  another,  although  it  do  not  occupy  a  position 
really  oblique  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  in  which  it  may  fall  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  his  line,  whilst  the  other  parts  arc  either  by  nature  or 
art  protected  from  assault, 

'  This  species  of  the  oblique  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 

the  former,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  hut  seldom  permit  the 

former  to  be  employed  ;  but,  in  all  otiier  respects,  the  principles  of 

■    mantEuvring  and  operations  of  the  one  may  be  easily  apphed  to  the 

other  in  the  field,'     r.  319. 

This,  however,  is  not  quite  so  clearly  expressed  as  we  could 
wish  :  and  both  Maizeroy  and  Grirnoard,  our  author's  avowed 
sources,  are  upon  many  points  more  intelligible  than  himself. 
He  has  not,  moreover,  entered  sufficiently  into  the  changes  which 
the  tactical  art  again  underwent  in  the  course  of  the  late  war, 
hy  the  introduction  of  rapid  attacksj  and  a  constant  endeavour 
to  break  the  enemy's  lino — a  measuie  which,  more  than  any 
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Qtlier,  proved  beneficial  to  the  soldieis  of  France,  as  ui  intro- 
duction of  a  similar  system  into  the  English  navy  proved  uni- 
formly advantageous  to  our  seamen.  This  impetuous  mode 
of  action  in  some  measure  sends  us  back  to  the  system  of  for- 
mer times,  destroys  half  the  advantage  of  the  modem  oblique 
line,  and  paralyses  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  art  of 
engineering.  Suwarrow  and  Bonaparte  obtained  equally  their 
rtiost  important  battles  by  this  bold  celerity  of  encounter ;  to 
which  the  systematic  but  itigid  principles  of  marshal  Keith, 
still  predominant  in  Germany  and  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  were  in  vain  opposed.  The  bridge  of  Lodi  was  de- 
fended by  what  was  deemed  an  impregnable  park  of  artillery  \ 
but  it  was  carried  upon  the  third  attack,  led  forward  with  re- 
sistless impetuosity  by  Bonaparte  himself;  and  nothing  but  con- 
sternation and  rout  were  to  be  seen  on  the  vanquished  side  of 
the  river.     The  battle  of  Marengo  hung  long  in  terrible  sus- 

Eense.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Austrians  seem  at  one  time  to  have 
.  ad  the  advantage.  Dessaix  was  ordered  to  separate  one  of  the 
adverse  wings  from  the  centre.  He  died  in  the  attempt;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  and  not  in  his  object  alone,  but  in  drawing 
down  the  balance  of  fortune  in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  in 
deciding  the  fate  of  Italy — we  may  almost  add,  the  fate  of  Europe. 
It  is  justly  observed,  in  many  parts  of  the  volume  before  us,  that 
the  characteristic  bravery  of  the  French,  as  of  their  direct  ances- 
tors the  Gauls,  consists  in  momentary  impetuosity  of  action;  they 
cannot  bear  a  check;  asteadyresistance  unmans  them:  theymust 
be  led  on  to  the  battle,  rather  than  wait  to  receive  it ;  and  if  they 
do  not  triumph  at  the  first  or  second  onset,  they  are  almost  sure 
of  losing  the  engagement.  That  the  undisciplined  Italians  should 
flee  before  such  a  torrent  of  assault,  admits  of  no  wonder ;  it 
was  novel  to  the  statue-like  inflexibility  of  the  Austrians ;  and 
tfioiigh  from  habit  and  severe  order  the  latter  made  a  far  more 
honourable  opposition,  it  proved  at  length  irresistible  to  them- 
selves, and  they  were  obliged  to  fiy  before  the  electric  tornado. 
On  landing  in  Egypt,  the  French  found  the  very  system 
practised  by  themselves  practised  also  by  the  Arabs ;  but  the 
Arabs  were  deficient  in  military  skill;  and  with  equal  numbers 
they  fought  therefore  on  unequal  terms.  The  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  is  cool  steady  bravery,  a  courage  that  rises 
with  difficulties,  and  a  judgement  that  is  always  at  its  height  in 
proportion  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion.  By  excess  of  im- 
prudence they  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  peril  at  Crecy,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Agincourt ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  former  quali- 
ties, by  a  combination  of  .prudence  and  valour  rising  in  propor-  ■ 
■  tion  to  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  they  obtained  in  each 
of  these  dilemmas  a  victory  that  still  continues  to  astonish  all  Eu- 
rope. The  same  fact  occurred  during  the  late  -war,  in  Holland  ; 
we  lost  through  confidence  and  indiscretion.  What  might  have 
been  the  eifect  of  confidence  and  indiscretion,  had  the  "troops  of 
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gencr)!  AberciOiiible  equalled  tliose  of  the  enemy,  we  wUl  not 
pT«tei)d  to  affiim :  but,  oa  their  approach  to  Abottkir,  diej  found 
tbamselves  in  a  situation  infinitely  more  perilous  than  they  hiid 
any  reason  to  expect.  Here,  as  in  former  tipiN,  their  ch^rac- 
Wistic  qualities  shone  foith  with  charaeteristic  impetogsi^: 
the  Freach  also  attacked  them,  but  the  English  svatain^d  the 
attack;  it  was  a  reverse  their  assailants  had  not  been  accttttomod 
to,  and  did  not  expect;  their  confidence  niisgavQtheni]  they0«4 
before  an  inferior  number,  never  more  rallied  with  spi^t>  wi 
%t  lei^th  submitted  to  a  capitulation. 

For  the  reasons  alre^y  assigned,  we  vpprore  ^f  Mich  a  eoof 
pilation  as  that  now  before  us:  it  is,  however,  too  h^sbly  drawn 
upi  ocea^tonatly  deficient  in  its  avthoritie$}  a^d,  as  already  eb- 
served*  destitute  of  divisions,  appendix,  or  a  table  of  contents. 

Art.  VU. — jfn  histarical  Vtno  of  the  English  Gavemmsnt,from 
the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
To  which  are  subjoined,  some  V'ssertations  connected  with  the 
iiistory  of  the  Government,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
Time.  By  John  ■  Millar,  Esq.  4  Fols.  8m>.  1/.  12/, 
Boards.     Mawman.     1803. 

THE  merit  of  the  late  John  Millar,  esq.,  aa  a  professor  of  lav 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  will  no  doubt  be  fitly  characte- 
rised by  some  one  of  bis.  pupils  in  a  biographic  tribute  to  his 
memory.  His  literary  reputation  was  founded  by  those  excels! 
lent  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Distinction  of  Ranks  in  St>-' 
ciety,  which  appeared  in  1771.  It  was  extended  by  an  Histo- 
rical View  of  the  English  Government  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  appeared  in  1786,  The  latter,  but  not 
the  former,  of  these  works  is  reprinted  in  the  present  cijllecT 
tion,  and  fills  the  first  two  volumes.  They  did  not  escape  our 
notice  or  applause  on  their  first  publication  *. 

The  new  matter,  which  begins  with  the  third  volume,  yet 
uwaits  our  critical  analysis :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  refiec- 
tions  on  British  history — an  attempt  to  explain  from  general 
causes,  rather  than  individual  influence,  the  successive  phseno- 
mena  of  society  and  government. 

There  is  no  department  in  the  theory  of  morals  more  abstruse 
and  difficult,  than  an  estimate  of  the  driftj  bearing,  or  probable 
conduct,  of  masses  of  men.  To  resolve  the  apparent  efficacy  of 
leaders  into  their  subserviency  to  the  tendency  of  multitudes, 
to  personify  as  it  were  society  itself,  to  detect  in  its  minutest 
actions  the  predisposing  causes  and  secret  motives  of  its  exer» 
tion  or  apathy,  and  thus  to  found  a  philosophy  of  history,  re^ 
quires  a  mind  of  no  common  powers  and  penetration.  This  art 
.  of  developing  the  secret  spirit  of  the  times,  of  mapping  the  ne- 
cessary  paths  of  events,  of  explaining  revolutions  apparently 
•  See  Ctil.Rev.  Vol.LXUl  p.369. 
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j6«dd«nf  of  substituting  acquiescence  to  distemper,  and  erpectt- 
ition  to  surprise,  has  been  carried  to  higrier  per.ection  by  pro. 
lessor  Millar,  than  by  most  of  his  continental  competitors.  He 
may  be  considered  as  filling  up  the  place  in  English  literature 
which  the  Abbe  Mably  fills  up  in  French,  whose  observations 
on  the  History  of  France  accompany  the  annals  of  his  country 
with  an  analogous  zeal  for  liberty  and  philanthropy.  Perspicu- 
X)us,  definite,  simple  in  his  theories  as  in  his  style,  professor  • 
MiUar  wonders  at  nothing,  accounts  for  most  things  plausibly, 
and  displays,  even  where  he  convinces  not,  a  select  research  and 
an  instructive  sagacity. 

Of  this  work,  the  books  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  ^e 
chapters  into  sections.  A  review  of  the  government  of  Scot- 
ixnA  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  reign  of  William  III. 
fills  the  first  three  snbdivisiona : — they  will  interest  more  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  shires.  The  political  state  of  En- 
gland during  the  same  period  is  nest  considered :— Hjie  character 
of  the  long  parliament  is  thus  drawn. 


•  ITie  vigour,  the  activity,  and  the  high  sentiments  of  liberty  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  nad  been  dispkyed  by  a  great 
majority  of  its  members,  were  at  the  same  time  warmly  and  unifomily 

■  supported  by  the  general  spirit  which  prevailed  throughout  the  na-' 
tion.  Petitions  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  pouring  in 
from  every  quarter,  contributed  to  animate  the  commons  in  their  en- 
deavours to  reform  abuses.  The  other  ministers  and  instruments  of 
.Cbarles  were  either  forced,  by  flight,  to  save  themselves  from  the  ter- 
rors of  an  impeachment,  or,  if  their  obscurity  rendered  them  less  ob- 
noxious, they  remained  in  silent  apprehension,  lest,  by  opposing  the 
popular  current,  they  might  provoke  their  destiny. 

'  Tbe  lower  house  proceeded  unanimously  to  declare,  that  the 
imposition  of  ship-money  by  the  king  was  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  sheriffs,  who  had  issued 
the  writs  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  the  pei'sons  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  levying  the  tax,  were  liable  to  punishment.  In  this  decla- 
ration they  were  joined  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  peers,  who  far- 
ther ordained  that  the  judgment  given  in  Mr,  Hambden's  case  should 
be  cancelled  in  their  presence.  A  similar  judgment  was  passed  upon 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
and  upon  the  late  collectors  of  this  duty,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain,  for 
the  future,  the  exclusive  power  of  that  assemhhr  in  this  respect,  the 
tas  was  Qow  voted  for  two  months  only,  and  afterwards  renewed  for 
very  short  periods.  The  enlargement  of  the  forests,  the  revival  of 
monopolies,  which  had  been  lately  abolished  by  the  legislature;  every 
iHegat  method  of  raising  money,  or  unwarrantable  exertion  of  prero- 
gative; the  arbitrary  interposition  of  the  star-chamber,  and  high  com- 
mission, and  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  decisions  lof  the  ordinary 
judges,  were  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny,  and  stigmatised  with  strong 
maricn  of  disapprobation  and  censure. 

*  These  resolutions  and  declarations  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  seatiments  of  parliament,  and  of  the  nation;  but  hitherto  no  pr»- 
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viDOQ  had  been  made  against  the  future  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive. The  government  was  not  in  a  better  condition  than  at  the  time 
when  the  petition  of  right  had  passed  into  a  law;  and  the  public  had 
no  security  against  the  monarch,  after  being  freed  from  his  present 
tmbarrassment,  renewing  his  former  preten3iori&,  and  resuming^  that 
system  of  conduct  which  he  ha.d  been  compelled  to  abandon. 

*  From  the  time  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  acquired 
Z  degree  of  opulence  and  independence,  the  frequent  meetings  of  the 
national  council  had  been  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  li- 
berty.   During  the  sitting  of  parUament  the  attention  of  the  commu- 

■  nity  was  awakened  to  pwitical  discussions ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
■xecutive  power  were  acnitiriized,  and  held  up  to  public  notice ;  and 
the  nation  was  possesced  of  a  great  organ,  by  \nucb  its  grievances 
and  its  demands  could  be  communicated  to  the  monarch,  with  aforce 
and  energy  often  irresistible.  But,  in  the  iutervaU  between  thoK 
great  councils,  the  voice  of  the  legislature  was  not  heard  j  there  ex- 
isted no  superior  power  to  controm  the  abases  of  administration ;  no 
monitor  to  warn  and  rouse  the  people  in  defence  of  their  privileges  ; 
and  the  usurpations  of  the  crown,  if  cautiously  conducted,  and  art- 
fully disguised,  were  likely  in  many  cases  to  pass  unobserved.  If  the 
country  was  maintained  in  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  if  arts  and  manu- 
^ctures  were  protected,  nnd  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  if 
the  inhabitants  did  not  feel  themselves  grossly  oppressed  or  injured 
in  their  private  rights;  they  were  not  apt  to  testify  much  uneasiness 
from  the  illegal  meaiim-es  of  government,  or  to  complain  even  of  clear 
and  palpable  violations  of  the  constitution. 

*  To  avoid  the  meetings  of  parliament,  therefore,  became  the  great 
object  of  the  crown ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  Charles  had  been 
so  successful,  as  for  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  to  have  avoided 
the  necessity  of  calling  that  asiembly.  The  very  mention  of  parlia- 
ments, during  this  period,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sedition,  and 
upon  that  account  strictly  prohibited.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
the  present  emergency,  when  the  king  had  been  obhged  to  renounce 
those  heretical  doctrines,  and  to  solicit  once  more  the  assistance  of 
his  national  council,  it  should  have  been  thought  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  measures  so  completely  despotical, 
and  effectually  to  secure  tliis  great  palladium  of  the  constitution. 

'  While  the  feudal  aristocracy  remained  in  its  vigour,  the  barons, 
who  were  the  principal  part  of  this  council,  were  not  very  anxious 
about  the  regularity  or  frequency  of  its  meetings.'  Relying  upon  the 
number  and  hdelity  of  their  vassals,  they  trusted  more  to  their  prowess 
in  the  field,  than  to  their  eloquence  or  address  in  the  cabinet.  We 
find,  however,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  provision 
by  two  several  statutes,  that  parTiaments  shall  be  held  oitce  every  jear^ 
ar  ejienir,  if  need  he.  This  law  had  never  been  repealed,  though,  from 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  for  sever^  centuries,  it  had  exeitecTbut  bt- 
tie  attention.  When  the  commons  had  acquired  some  iveight  in  the 
constitution,  they  generally  threw  themselves  into  the  scale  of  the 

firerogative ;  and  it  became  as  much  the  interest  of  the  king  to  call 
requent  meetings  of  parliament,  as  it  .was  that  of  the  barons  to  avoid 
them.  This  was  the  case  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Plantagenet 
line,  and  under  the  whole  government  of  the  Tudor  princes ;  dupag 
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WhkW  it  -Bhauld.seem  t}iat  this  point  had  never  hflconia  the  subject 
either  of  discussion  or  controversy.  But  after  the  acceasion  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  when  tlie  interest  and  views  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  legislature  underwent  a  tptal  revolution,  it  was  natural  for  the 
house  of  commons  to  look  back  to  those  ancient  statutes  by  which 
the  annual  meetings  of  parliament  were  secured.  They  did  not,  iilf 
^ed,  think  proper  to  insist  upon  a.  literal  observance  of  .that  regula- 
tion (  but  aiakicg  allowance  for  the  difference  of  tinjes  and  circum- 
^Slices,  they,  were  williog  to  admit  such  variationK  as  might  render 
It  consistent  with  the  ease  and  con,vei>ience  of  the  crown.  Instead  of 
calline'  parliaments  annually,  it  was  thought  rensonahle  that  the  king 
should,  at  least  once  in  three  year^,  be  obliged  to  convene  those  as> 
sembhes ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  fvas  mtroduced  by  the  com* 
mans,  and  passed  through  both  houses.  To  secure,  the  cdiserdanceof 
this  regulation,  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  chancellor  f^ed  \o  iji»»s 
writs  evtry  third  year,  any  twelve  peers  might  exercise  tiiat  poweri 
that,  im  their  default,  the  sheriffs  and  othei:.i-eturiiing  ofEcen  Diight 
summon  the  electors;  and,  kstly,  that  the  vot«rs,  if  not  summaiiedt 
tnight  assemble  of  their  own  accord  and  elect  representatives.  It  was  . 
further  provided,  that  after  the  two  houses  of  parlianwnt  had.mrt, 
they  should  not,  without  their  owp  conjeat,  be  either  prorogued  or 
dissolved  within  the  space  of  fifty  days. 

*  While  tliis  and  other  salutary  regulations  were  under  the  conu- 
deration  of  parliament,  there  was  good  reason  toapprehend,  what  had 
happened  on  so  manyfonner  occasions,  that  their  deliberations,  hovv- 
«ver  important,  might  be  cut  short  b^  a'sudden  diisolution.  Uuless 
they  could  guard  against  this  fatal  mterruption,  it  was  needless  t<t 
propose  a  reformation  of  abuser  ;  and  while  their  members  exposed 
themselves  to  great  personal  danger  from  the  resentment  of  the  crown, 
there  was  nearly  a  certainty  that  their  labours  would  be  rendered 
abortive.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  therefore,  appeared  to  justify 
an  extraordinary  'precaution,  and  a  bill  was  corned  through  both 
houses,  impbttiog,  that  until  the  present  grievances  were  redressed, 
they  should  not,  without  their  own  concurrence,  be  dissolved; 

'  Among  the  various  tools  employed  by  Chailes  for  the  esecutSoo 
of  his  measures,  the  readiest,  and  the  most  subservient  to  hie  purposes, 
were  the  courts  of  star-chamber  and  higli-com mission.     . 

'  The  former  of  these  tribunals  arose  from  an  idea  entertained  by 
the  lawyers  of  an  early  age,  that  the  rules  of  criminal  justice  could 
not  be  extended  to  toe  numberless  instances  of  delinquency  which 
occur  in  society ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  a  discretionary  power 
was  necessary  for  taking  cognizance  of  extraordinary  offences.  Thi^ 
jurisdiction  was  naturally  assumed  by  the  kin^  an^  privy  council,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  ordinary  judges,  or  of  such  mdividuals  as  he  thought 
proper  to  call  in  particular  casss.  '       '     - 

*  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  infancy  of  judicial  procedure,  when  the 
ordinary  courts,  from  their  narrow  experience;  were  extremely  cau.i 
tious  and  timid  in  explaining  the  rules  of  justice,  or  wheii,  from  aau-; 
spicion  of  their  partiality,  it  appeared  expedient  to  limit  and  circum-i 
icrtbe  their  decisions  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  th^  ijltimate 
remedy,  to  supply  the  defect  of  every  other  jurisdiction ;  i  remajy.  .. 
which  probably  was  applied  very  sparingly,  and.  with  great  tnodct^"  ~ 
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tion,yroT<dafrigpJ  jJi^iit^lotligpiiMft.  Tt  it  luiuAjtk  dtsCf 
even  M  the  Aajt  tS  tori  BacoTi,  the  interpMitioat  oF  t&r  ttar-dtandier, 
wlneh  had  thea  beea  lewfcied  more  ncicnare  than  fuiiucil],  arc  IngUf 
ntoRed  by  that  etmncnt  hnrjrr  and  pliilciHT[d)rr. 

•  la  the  pnwKM  of  xjcirty,  howcriFr,  the  ndn  of  law  wftr  gr*- 
dvaD]''  enlargca  and  cxtradcd  to  a  macti  greater  JiTgrafy  oF  cases  ; 
and  court*  of  an  undefined  and  aiIiiUaij  jnrisdnitioa,  a*  tliey  wtii 
fotmd  highly  inconvenient  and  dangeToa*,  became,  at  the  same  tioK, 
tofotaom  and  tueks*.  Dot  of  aB  the  tribtmalt  tnTcsted  widi  Sfr- 
cretioffitry  powen,  that  of  the  ttar-chainher  appeared  the  moft  hMe 
to  abuwf.  The  particular  crimet,  or  ofience*,  which  clacfly  fcll  oo- 
der  iu  eojpiizanee,  wen  tiich  ai  innnediatdy  afieded  the  inttnrert  of 
the  ciQwa ;  to  that  while  the  couil  wai  confeucdly  tied  to  no  rule, 
the  jlldgn  were  either  partie*,  or,  what  amonnts  to  the  lame  things 
mder  toe  direction  of  a  party.  It  happened,  therefoTC,  ai  nught  Se 
expected,  that  whederer  the  king  adrentuiEd  to  itietdi  his  picroga' 
tivc  beyond  the  twtmda  of  law ;  when  he  wished  to  levy  money  inoeT 
the  pteteuce  of  a  loan  or  benevolence ;  when  he  wanted  to  enforce 
the  royal  pmclamations,  and  pnt  them  upon  a  level  with  acts  of  par- 
>r  when  he  wa«  diipoted  to  pnmtih  any  peTKin  wh0|  by  op- 


inr  hii  meuure*,  or  by  Bounding  an  alaim  to  the  people,  had  it 
curred  hii  displeaaure  ;  in  all  tuch  ca«es  thii  vat  the  court  to  which 
he  applied,  and  in  which  Tbi]  neter  fuled  to  procure  a  decision  accord- 
inff  to  hitwishei.  A  tribunal  of  this  nature  was  asort  of  excirscence,  - 
whoK  polluted  and  cancerou*  fibres  were  lilcely  to  contaminate  the 
whole  constitution,  and  which,  independently  of  the  di^empns  of 
the  present  Tetgn,  (here  wasan  urgent  necessity  to  lop  off  and  era- 
dicatt. 

'  The  high  commission,  as  wag  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  thia 
discourse,  mid  obtained  a  similar  province  in  spiritual,  to  that  of  the 
star-chamber  in  temporal  matters.  During  the  first  fervour  of  reli- 
gious pefarmation,  it  had  been  thought  cTipedient  that  govEmraent 
•nould  CDiitroul  and  direct  the  faith  of  individuals ;  and  that  a  courS 
should  be  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reatrmning  heresies,  3f 
well  as  fior  punishing  all  offences  against  the  order  and  dignity  of  thu 
■  thurch.  This  tribunal  was  at  first  levelled  principally  against  the 
Roman  catholics ;  but  came  nftenvards  to  he  a  weapon,  in  the  hand* 
i}f  ihe  clergy,  and  consequently  of  the  soverEigu,  fur  the  support  of 
the  hierarcny,  and  for  depressing  those  biunches  of  the  sectaries  which 
had  become  eminent  or  obnoxious.  Being  in  reaKry  a  court  of  itiqui- 
•ition,  unconfined  by  rules,  and  actuated  by  the  love  of  clerical  do- 
mination, as  well  as  by  that  rancorous  hatred  which  is  the  offspring 
of  religious  controversy,  itB  proceedings  in  the  departnrent  belonging 
lo  it|  were,  if  possible,  still  more  oppressive  and  arbitrary  than  those 
of  the  star^hamber;  at  the  same  time,  having  assumed  the  power  of 
enforcing  iti  decrees  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  it  was  enabled  to  ac- 
quire a  most  extensive  authority.  The  same  observation,  which  ^- 
ready  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  star-chamber,  is  ahb  appli>  ' 
cable  to  the  court  of  high  commission  ;  that  it  proceeded  fi^m  cou- 
j)inctures  which  had  now  ceased  to  exist.  Whatever  mj^ht  be  the' 
pretences^  during  the  heat  of  controversy,  at  the  heginnmg  of  the 
Ni<ennMiom  Bar  eauUidiiiig  such  aa  extraordioaiy  junsdrctioB,  these 
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CoiU  bme  no  pliice  after  the  new  ny^tm  oi  rsligiaa  had  ahtaiaed  ■ 
complete  victory,  and  eaiiKd  a  full  and  peaceable  ertabli^u&ent, 
'  Amid  the  diionlen  which  m  apt  to  accompany  a  violent  revulutioii, 
there  may  be  aome  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  such  irregulu'  and  arbl' 
trary  powen  a>  would  be  altogether  inadmisaibfe  andiotolErable  in 
<Bines  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

*  It  was  thought  proper,  therefcre,  hytheunammousvmceof  Both 
bouses  of  pariiament,  ta  abahah  those  courts ;  a  measure,  which  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  society  would  have  recommended  even  at  s 
time  vrheu  aa  danger  nas  apprehended  from  tbe  encroachment!  of 
prerogative  ;  but  which,  in  the  present  circumstanceir  of  the  nation, 
and  under  the  impression  made  by  the  conduct  and  temper  of  the  mo- 
narch, appeared  immediately  and  indispensably'  necessary. 

*  To  aB  theM  important  bills  the  king  wu  prevailed  upon  to  g^ve 
the  royal  assent ;  and  if  he  had  done  nothing,  in  the  mean  time,  -ta 
call  in  queabon  the  nncenty  of  his  compliances,  it  ia  ^utdnUe  that 
parhament,  and  tbe  nation,  would  have  been  satis&ed  with  the  n^cas 
which  they  had  procured,  and  with  the  amendments  on  tbe  constito^ 
tion  which  had  been  introduced.  But  they  loon  foujid  rtaaoa  to  be- 
lieve, that,  in  these  concessions,  the  monarch  W4s  far  from  being  sin- 
cere.'   VoLiii.  F.245. 

The  fault  of  this  survey  principally  consists  in  the  neglect  to 
&pf)reciate  the  legislative  value  of  the  long  parliament,  wJth  fC- 
-Spect  to  j)ropeny,  commerce,  navigation,  and  w^iar  may  be  cafiei) 
tile  itafistic  kiteresW  of  the  commHntty.  Those  question*  of 
^liticid  tiberty  which  chiefly  agitated  the  people,  and  which 
are  therefore  too  usually  honoured  by  the  historian  tnth  3  'ptv- 
fetsnce  of  attsUion,  are  here  ako  too  eitdusiveh^  dtsctfsscdt 
aftbough  the  long  pailiament  rendered  greater  sen'ices  to  posterity 
by  its  tacit  reforms  than  by  its  popular  measures.  Its  dvit  ]e+ 
gt^tion  U  no  less  courageous  aiid  meritorious  thatr  its  ■pofr 
tical. 

With  ^  third  volume,  terminates  the  Jinished  and  more  bx- 
CeHent  portic»i  of  the  vroA.  The  fourth,  which  is  printed  -with 
ignorant  in  correctness,  contains  a  rude  and  indigested  mass  of  pro*- 
jects,ofcommentarie3,3ndessays:^— of  theories,  not  yet  moulded 
into  form,  or  reduced  to  propertisn.  kl  value  to  mo^t  readers 
is  small:  to  young  writers  it  may  fHWiish  hints  for  future  and 
more  perfect  disquisition.  The  reputation  of  an  auiJior  com- 
monly sufl«r3  by  the  exposure  of  his  rough  papers ;  but  they 
teach  his  knack  of  composition,  and  serve,  like  the  sketches  of 
painters,  to  give  hints  to  subsequent  artists. 

Had  the  Origin  of  Ranks  been  re^-printed^  a  biograpliy  of  due 
extent  been  prefixed,  and  tbe  last  volume  suppn^eod)  a  purer 
service  would  have  been  readnied  to  tlie  honour  and  celebrity 
of  professor  Millar, 
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Art.  VIU. — FahUi  on  Suhjectt  eonniciid  vnth  Literature^     Imi- 
tated from  the  Spanish  of  Den  Ttmtas  de  Yriartt.     By  John 
SelJhur,Eiq.^SmallBvo.  Is.&d.  Boards.  Richardsons.   1804. 
THE  fables  of  Yriarte  are  of  no  small  merit ;  but,  from  beine 
confined  to  literary  subjects,  they  want  variety,  and  often  pall 
by  repetition.     In  the  language  of  the  fabulist  himself,  it  is 

Y  aiempre  una  miama  cosa. 
But  the  variety  in  which  they  are  deficient  as  to  subject, 
they  at  least  possess  as  to  measure  j  for  the  learned  Spaniard 
tas  playfully  introduced  instances  of  different  versifications 
which  always  run  easily,  and  generally  exhibit  taste  and 
judgement. 

.  The  version  before  us  is  ushered  in  by  a  chapter  of  introduc- 
tory remarks  from  the  pen  of  the  translator's  brother,  Mr.  Okey 
Belfour,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whose  object  is  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  fable,  and  of  uiose  who  nave  been  most 
successful  in  pursuing  this  pleasing  branch  of  the  poetic  art. 
They  offer  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  We  cannot, 
withhim,  prefer  the  fables  of  Moore  to  those  of  Gay.  Heseetns  - 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  fabulistB,  but  merely  glances  at 
those  of  Germany  j  while  the  Italians  do  not  appear  to  him  pos- 
sessed of  merit  enough  for  remark  of  any  kind.  We  hence  appre- 
hend that  he  knows  but  little  of  Italian  literature,  and  especially  of 
the  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  successful,  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  this  line  of  poetry,  even  in  the  present  day ;  or, 
while  taking  his  range  over  the. continent,  he  would  not  have  sup< 
pressed  the  names  of  Pignotti,  Anguell^si,  Bertola,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  of  deserved  and  equal  reputa^ 
tion. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  fables  themselves ;  and  select  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  specimen  of  the  abilities  both  of  the  author  and  ths 
translator. 

*>  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  SPIT. 

'  Whatc'er  the  cause  I'll  not  debate, 
£ut  iew,  I  ween,  can  well  translate  ; 
Copyists  should  poets  be,  and  feel 
XJke  those  whose  beauties  they  reveal. 
Fope  in  this  path  such  skill  has  shewn. 
He  rendered  Homer  aU  his  own. 
While  stern  Achiiles'  fatal  rage. 
Is  scarcely  beard  in  Cowper's  page  : 
So  Dryden,  when  compared  to  Rtt, 
Is  dullness,  opposite  to  wit } 
And,  lost  in  Creech,  the  fire  and  grace 
Of  Horace  we  in  Francis  trace  ; — 
While  thus  a  writer  much  improves 
The  leuned  author  whom  he  loves, 
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iHow  mxttft  tfwd  oi-aS  addrets. 
So  i]l  vnotoer'i  tbougfati  exprew  t 
So  harsh  appear,  so  aul!,  eo  crude, 
A«  if  DO  tongue  iImv  undcm<iod ! — 
Read,  tkeo,  the  Mloniag  Esble  thiougit, 
And  Mnd^t  the  mnuuig  you  will  view. 

*  A  SwonL  in  (jm'd  ¥olcdo  wrought, 
That,  tempe/d  *cU,  had  nobly  fought 
In  msny  &  nroil,  and  chieftains  gkiii 
Jn  varioui  ikinnishei  in  Spain, 
From  sire  to  eon  t^at  long  had  pan'd, 
Was  doom'd  to  feel  disgrace  at  last ! 
Condemn'd  (its  owner  in  a.jail) 
To  be  expos  d  to  public  sale ! — 
Thus  thaugh  oft  ^wn,  by  Fate's  comawnd) 
By  manv  a  lirin  ^d  doughty  hand. 
It  paas'd,  by  purchase,  in  a  lot, 
To  one  its  worth  who  valued  not— 
An  honest  quaker,  mild  of  mien, 
With  whom  it  dwelt,  for-roonths,  unstfen  j-* 
But,  lo !  it  chauc'd  one  winter*!  night. 
Anxious  his  kindred  to  ddigbt,       ' 
Some  gamv  he  ordered  to  be  drett. 
And  M  his  spoust  no  Spit  possesa'd^ 
She,  without  any  more  ado. 
Ran  with  the  Sword  the  lev'ret  througli, 
And  by  a  casual  stroke  of  wit 
The  Sword  converted  to  a  Spit. 

*  Now  while  this  tranamutatiwi  paaa'd, 
A  new  made  lord  required  in  haste 
,  A  Sword,  to  dangle  by  hi*  side, 
And  shew  at  once  his  ^nk  and  pride. 
The  wily  cutler,  who  well  knew, 
'Twas  meant  alone  to  strike  the  vieWf 
And  that  if  fine  the  hilt  were  made, 
The  peer  would  little  heed  the  blade, 
Beg^d  a  few  days  in  toil  to  spend. 
Ana  he  would  home  the  weapon  send. — 
Mean  while  he  search'd  his  kitchen  round* 
And  soon  a  Spit  neglected  found, — 
That  straight  he  pjoEah'd,  0'd,  and  gih. 
And  on  it  plac'd  a'  splendid  hilt, 
And  this,  weB  sheaiui'd,  he  sent  my  lord. 
And  swore,  that  on  a  trader's  word, 
In  all  Toledo's  city  he 
A  finer  Sword  would  never' se^ ! 
So  well  he  spoke,  that  in  a  trice , 
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♦18  Melfou^S  Fabffs. 

'  'Tit  thut  tranilatora,  serrSe  vkf, 
Tun  Spits  to  Swordi,  aiid  Swonh  to  Spk».'    r.  8#. 

It  is  obvioQS,  hom  this  example^  that  the  transhtor  allows- 
himself  a  prodi^ous  liberty  in  interpretiiie  his  author,  who,  in 
his  hands,  becomes  too  fre^^iently  rather  Uie  mere  text  dian  the 
subject  at  large.  In  the  original  Spanish,  which  is  now  before 
tis,  there  is  not  only  no  such  introduction  as  occurs  in  the  En- 
glish, but  nothing  answerable  to  it ;  the  fable  beginning  with  the 
plain  tale  itself : 

*  Sirn6  en  muchos  cembatet  una  £«pada,','&c. 

or,  as  Mr.  Belfour  renders  it, 

'  *  A  Sword,  in  fam'd  Toledo  wrought.' 

With  respect  to  this  introduction,  moreover,  we  have  two 
additional  observations  to  make.  The  first  is,  that  we  think  few 
men  of  judgement  wilt  altogether  approve  of  the  sort  of  taste  it 
displays.  TneroeritsofFope  and  Cowper  are  as  widely  distinct 
kom  each  other,  as  the  aoith  frcHn  tha  south  pole  ;  but  each  has 
his  merits,  and  in  each  the  merit  is  considerable.  We  know 
not  precisely  what  the  author  refers  to,  by  asserting  that  the 

S;e  of  Achilles  is  scarcely  heard  m  the  page  oS  Cowper :  his 
eriority  to  Pope  does  not  consist  in  his  being  less  nervous,  but 
less  melodious — while  he  uniformly  surpasses  him  in  fidelkyof 
Version.  The  example  is  badly  selected.  To  callDryden  (li/l/~ 
nets,  and  duUrieij  too  in  comparison  with  Pitt,  is  to  discover  a 
Strange  want  of  genius  indeed,  and  to  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  every  admirer  of  this  father  of  the  modem  English  couplet. 
Surely,  if  Mr.  Belfour  had  chosen  to  exercise  his  judgement  on 
so  proud  an  occasion,  he  should  have  better  harnessed  him- 
self for  the  battle  ;  for  never  was  a  more  feeble  distich,  a  more 
needless  tautology,  composed,  than  the  following,  by  which  the 
^r  fame  of  JJryden  is  attempted  lo  be  knocked  down. 

'  So  Dryden,  when  compared  to  Rtt, 
Is  DULLNESS — -eppoihr lo  viit.' 

This  is  indeed  to  "hurl  the  pebble  at  Goliah,  but  Hot  to  hit 
him.  Our  second  observauon  is,  that  the  moral  should  either 
begin  or  terminate  the  fable,  but  never  do  both.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  moral  terminates  the  poem  in  the  original ; 
but  Mr.  Belfour,  as  though  he  could  not  give  uvtoo  mucn  of  a 
good  thing,  offers  us  a  moral  at  the  {beginning,  and  at  the  ending 
too.  His  closing  moral  is,  to-be  sure,  short — rather  indeedloo 
short — for  vre  could  not  comprehend  it  till  we  lo^d  ixaa 
Yriarte  for  a  tranilatton  of  the  trantlatim.  W^  Aeti  found  that 
the  English  couplet, 
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Beifiw'i  Failm.  Wt 

<  *Tii  thtu  ttMulatora,'  lervfle  witi, 
Tun  SpiU  to  Sword*,  and  Sword*  to  Spit*** 

appears  thus  in  die  Spanish,  with  a  more  itttelligent  detail  of 
I>aiticnlar8. 

*  Ma*  de  igual  ignonncia  6  picardia 
I  Nuntra  naciou  quexarse  no  podria 

Contii  lot  tiaductoret  de  doi  cWi 
Que  iniettada  la  tienen  con  su>  fras^i  ? 
Unot  tnduceo  obras  celebtadat, 

Y  enAmdom  vudven  lat  Eipadat : 
Otro*  hay  que  traau'cen  Im  peoret, 

Y  venden  por  Eipadas  Aiadoret.' 

Mr.  Belfour  has  not  only  summed  up  tks  whole  of  diese  right 
lines  in  a  sinele  disdch,  but  has  evidently  mistaken  the  mean* 
ing  oi  his  auuor.  Yriarte  was  too  much  a  man  of  taste  to  ob- 
ject to  any  translator  who  could  convert  a  spit  into  a  nvorj, 
and  a  man  of  too  much  sense  to  call  bim  a  strviU  wit  for  his 
ingenuity.  The  Tersion  should  have  run  in  some  such  manner 
as  this: 

Yet  see  we  not  such  cheats  and  aaaet, 
A*  oftj  amidit  two  difierent  cla**e* 
V  __  That  pla^e  and  irritate  the  nation  , 

> '.  By  vain  preteniionB  to  translation  ! 

'  --i,  __  Thttt  try  their  luck  o'er  teal  wits. 

And  Sword*  are  hen  tnuitfoimed  to  S^ta : 
ThoM  eive  hut  what  lome  dunce  afforda* 
And  hence  vend  Spit*  in*tead  of  Swoids. 

Let  OS  take  another  example  :—rwe  select  at  random. 

*  ThE  BEE  AND  THE  CUCIOW. 

*  'Lo !  from  heT-hive  a  Bee  appear'dt 
Wlio  oft  the  Cttckow"*  note  had  hew]. 
And  thus  the  vagnuit  bird  addrest ; 
**  I  bleH  the  hour^cu  go  to  rest ; 
^OT  nought,  throughout  the  live'long  day. 
But  cucEow,  cuckow,  do*t  thou  say  j 
All  other  bird*  that  love  to  Tange, 
Save  thee,  their  melody  can  chan^" 
Enrag'd  the  Cuckow  ttraieht  repUed, 
"  To  mar  thy  spleen,  to  check  thy  pride  ) 
Ftay  is  thy  comb,  tahmet  thousvid*  throng, 
A  jot  more  varied  than  my  aong,?"— 
«  Good  friend,"  exclaijn'd  the  toiliome  Be«» 
In  work*  of  mndi  utiKty 
We  with  no  change,  pleai'd  are  we  seen 
IKth  natart,  m  witi  a  maehint. 
2  FS 
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But  ID  those  t&Higa  tliat  ehJiM  'th«  ^gto, 
EadMrattlrthtaHt  tli4  tar^Hjghl, 
If  lameneas  reigns,  the  mind  grow*  tir'd. 
And  soon  we  Dlame  what  We  idmir'd.*' 

H«ce  he  *ho  long  would  cnterjtwn 
Should  oft  essay  to  c(iang«  his  strain  ;  \ 

Vary  the  numben  of  hh  by. 
Now  grave  appear,  now  blithe  and  ^f'i 
Suiting  his  itiuse,  for  evW  ehastb, 
With  skill,  to  every  reader's  taste  ; 
As  psintera,  their  effect  to  M<^   ' 
Adroitly  mingle  tight  and  shade  ; 
Colours  of  different  lints  Sipply  ■    ' 

To  make  the  picture  charm  the  eye. 

r  fiut  if  on  grkve  pursuits  die  t^iid 

Is  fis'd— 4ltcir  end  to  form  mai^iad  f 
Artl  or  philostqihy  the  theme. 
Or  law — that  more  aiitraie  we  deem  ;. 
Though  pure  and  elegant  the  while 
Should  ever  be  the  writer's  style  f 
With  splendid  diction  we  dispenM, 
Plead'd  with  plain  truth  and  solid  sense.*     i.9G. 

We  have  marked  a  few  defects  in  Itafics.  ^e  imclassicat 
thange  of  number  from  you  to  thowls  vhat  ««  have  often  occa- 
sion to  animadvert  upon.  Whence  means ^»»  vjhkh^  and  not  to- 
•whichfi^  intended  in  the  pretent  place;  for  bees  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  thftwg  .from  istoA  hive.  Thellne  nptked  in  Ita- 
lics below  is  unpardonably  n^i^d  and  stumbling ;  and  our  two 
last  marks  are  to  denote  a  careless  and  inelegant  eking  out  of 
versification,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  splicing  in  a  Ayme.  Sut 
we  have  other  objections  to  the  version  of  this  fable,  and  of  a 
more  serious  kind.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  the 
moral,  or  repartee,  shobld  S<»v  irom  the  mouth  of  the  aggressor. 
Yet  such  is  the  case  in  the  present  apoklgue.  The  ^e  insults 
the  Cuckow,  who  manfully  repels  the  attack  :  aAd  iJien  the  in- 
sulter  gives  him  a  (esson  of  ifioral  msdotn.  the  btander,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  tlie  translatoi's  own;  ftnd  we  again  perceive 
that  he  has  not  understood  his  original ;  for  Yriarte  makes  the 
Cuckow  begin  the  attack  upon  the  Bee,  instead  of  tjie  Bee  up- 
on the  Cuckow;  aft^r  wluch,  the  dialogue  proceeds  and  ter- 
minates as  it  oi^ht  to  do.  ' 

'  Saliendo  del  colmenar 
Dr^o  el  CncMo  i  la  Abeja,'  Ice, 

llie  moral  of  this  fable,  as  though  des^iied  to  atoae  for  the 
undue  brevity  of  the  kst,  is  extended  to  neariy  fire  times  the ' 
length  of  the  original,  v^ch  consists  of  .two  counts  only.  ' 
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Stifimi't  faiUi.  m 

We  think  tlie  following  ooe  of  die  btst  io  the  vofauae,'and  ihal) 
copy  it  without  observatioA 

*   TBI  FLtKT,   4HII  T^S  ITSIV- 

^ '  Nature  and  ut  Ao«ld  bc^  cull  Mber  ( 
At  father,  *eq  )  m  mtar,  btMlktr : 
Gciiiu*  from  wif4oa  aid  i«qiiiict. 
To  gaide  his  pes,  uid  fan  oil  fii«(  ; 
■  .       .  AoascienccpleaGei  tnoBti  whenjvin'd^ 
TVith  polJali'd  manner*,  ta»t«  refin'Ar-. 
ThuB  vit  aqd  judgment  were  by  hnVUf 
Xach  for  the  other'i  succour  gifeii ; 
■  And  long  togtthet,  void  of  i&ifc, 
3hot^  CTer  Swtll,  like  man  and  wife.     '■  ■      :  : 

Who  i^tia  the  world  would  &in  de^gbtt 
Vinth  gtviui  iesnuDg  should  unitei  { 
For  fancy  oftn  fail*  to  gain 
What  ^e  «fttt  kneW<^  mi^t  wama—-  •  • 

'■■■■     ■•  Ofp«*le*ndin|fiIe«pep«t(«e»t, 

**  li°w  comRi  it,  fir,  without  my  aid, 
That  thou,  an  uaeleu  thing,  art  made  ? 
.    F«r  tbeugb  fiur  Betty-i  lumd  with  ikiU 
Strike  IPC  figaiDtt  thy  rijw  ?t  will, 
Fnns  me  »luie,  to  check  her  ir^ 
.Froceedi  the  ipark  that  kindlet  fire. 
But  not  to  thii  my  power's  confin'd  j 
f  plcaae  the  eager  iportsmah's  mind,  '' 

A^  tbnu^h  ili*  tuhc,.  with  deadly  un, 
i  tfteA  the  shot,  that  kills  the  game ; 
Whil4  thou,  fonooth,  canst  nought  produce,  |.  ,  ", 

Tl^t  tends  to  tolling  mortals  use.   — 

'  Awhile  jhe  Steel,  with  inward  pain, 
AUow'd  his  comrade  to  complain  ; 
But,  urg'd  to  speak,  he  coolly  said  : 
*•  Since  useleal  yoa  conceive  me  made,' 
(No  malice  beeripg  at  my  heart) 
Suppose  we  Uve  awhile  apart. 
My  wishes  to  the  act  iadioe— * 
Ypm  take  your  couiae— and  I'll  t^ke  mine."— > 

'  Enrag'd,  the  Flint  approv'd  the  deed  ) 
And  )o  I  tp  pnt  ttwy  straight  agittJ. 

'  But  what  will  not  experience  prove] 
The  Flint  soon  found  in  vain  he  strove 
To  charm  alone  hia  sporting  friend ; 
5o  deem'd  his  triumph  at  an  end. 
And  Betty,  who  no  flame  could  laiae, 
No  moie  leas  uoiay  is  his  praise.— 

*  Thus,  conscious  of  his  fault,  be  moum'di 
Ani  to  hii  injur'd  mate  returu'i^ 
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4S3  Supplement  in  ^tuwer  t$  Marshf 

Wbom  Ke  disco ver'd  .on  a  efaeU^ 

Ai  much  neglected  as  himself :-. ,  ^ 

And  havin?  there  confess'd  with  shame, 

How  gresUy  they  were  both  to  blame,    ' 

They  queU'd  thnr  broils  with  ready  art. 

And  iware  they,  never  more  would  put>'  f  ■  66> 
To  every  ^ble  is  prefixed  a  prose  motto  ;  and,  widi  singular  . 
inconsistency,  these  mottoes  are  only,  giTen  in  Spanish — as  if 
the  English  reader  could  interpret  Spanish  prose,  though  he  is 
supposed  to  know  nothing  of  Spanish  poetry.  We  have  dwelt 
thus  long  on  the  present  article,  because  Mr.  Betfour,  it  seems, 
has  some  design  of  translating  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  La  Musica-  We.  would  recommend  to  him  a 
greater  degree  of  compression^  iidelity,  and  elegance :  and  he 
will  attain  all  these  qualificationf,  if  he  write  less  carelessly. 


Art.  is. — Supplement  ft  Remarh  on  Miei/uH/e  Intnductim  to 
the  New  Tejtamentt  ^c.  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Marsh'j  Bliutra- 
tion  of  hit  Hypabesis.     8*0.     3/.     White.     1804. 

Art.  X. — A  Defence  of  the  Illustration  of  tie  Hyfothetis  prepesei 
in  the  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gvipets,  being  an  Answer 
to  the  Supplement  of  the  Anonymbus  Author  of  the  Remarks  on 
Michaelis  and  his  Commentator.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  5.  D.  tfl't. 
9vo,     \i.  6d.    Rivtngtons.     1804.. 

IN  our  review  of  Mr.  Matah's  Illusttatian  of  the  Hypothesis  *, 
we  were  led  to  conjecture  from  its  contents  that  the  constroversy 
might  close  with  it  j  but  the  tracts  before  us  prove  otherwisei 
and  we  find  that  whatever  other  changes  men's  minds  have  ex- 
perienced, the  odium  thee/agicum  is  as  bitter  as  of  old.  Mr. 
Marsh's  assailant  sets  out  with  expressing  his  great  reluctance  to 
resume  the  controversy,  from  having  been  already  induced  to 
proceed  in  it  farther  than  he  intended,  and  from  its  having  taken 
a  very  different  turn  from  what  he  expected  j  addmg,  tmt,  *  if 
he  had  reason  before  to  complain  of  an  angry  and  illiberal  attack 
OD  his  person  and  chatacter,  he  is  now  attacked  in  a  still  coarser 
strain  of  low  pbuse.'  To  this  Mr,  Marsh  replies,  that,  as  his 
antagpnist  declares  nothing  can  be  .known  of  hjm,  except  from 
his  pamphlets,  he  can  claim  in  returi^  no  other  respect  than  that 
to  which  his  pamphlets  entitle  him :  whether,  therefore,  these 
pamphlets  have  been  treated  with  due  respect,  is  a  question  to  b( 
determined  by  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  their  merit;  adf 
mittine  at  the  same  tjme  that  the  merit  of  an  author  is  inseparabfc 
from  me  merit  of  his  works,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  expos 
the  latter,  without  affecting  the  character  of  the  former.     . 

•  Sm  our  Second  Serio,  voL  utiii.  pp.' 330  and  391 
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*  IE  tlurcTont'  adds  Mr.  Marsh,  '  a  continued  ezponire  of  Mphntir 
'U>&  murepmentadon  ihould  appear  to  the  author,"  a  continuea  invec- 
tive *"  against  himself  the  fault  is  his  own,  not  that  of  hie  antHgoDiat. 
In  the  varioui  controvermee,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  ^tether  in 
theology  or  in  politics,  I  have  the  siitisfacti;tn  to  refiecti  that  Inever  was 
jJie  aggressor;  and  though  I  never  have  refused  to  accept  a  challenge* 
.1  have  alway-s  endekvour«l  to  luhmit  to  the  ettablishea  laws  of  lite- 
rary warfare.  He  who  ii  attacked,  has  surely  a  tight  to  use  all  the 
arguments  which  are  necesMry  for  Jiisde^ce.  If  false  reasoninga 
have  been  apphed,  he  >■  at  liberty  to  coafute  them ;  if  falK  state* 
inentt  have  been  niade,  he  is  wairanted  to  correct  them  ;  and  if  gar- 
bled  quotations  have  been  produced,  he  is  authorised  to  e:cpase  them. 
It  is  only  when  an  author  goes  out  of  his  way,  to  do  an  iiijury  to'hit 
hdveiaary,  that  he  ia  liable  to  censure';  or  'n^en  he  attacks  him  ih  a 
manDer,  which  is  neither  necessary  for  the  vindicatioa  of  his  owa  icha^ 
racter,  nor  for  the  support  of  ihe  cause,  io  which  he  is  enzaged.  ,Thu«, 
"when  my  adversary  endeavoured  to  excite  a  suspicion,  Uiat  I  doubted 
the  reality  of  Chart's  discourses,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels, 
in  which  they  arc  recorded  (a  suspicion  whicb  he  hiOlStlf  %twa>  was 
unfounded  f),  or  jvlien  at  the  putset. of  our  controversy  he  published 
hjs  motto  in  the  daily  papers,  he  at  least  attempted  an  injury  to  mj 
inofetsional  character,  from  'whic'h  neidier  his  evra  person  nor  hia 
own  cause  could  deri<re  ;adTantage.  Of  i^i  kind  of  Ihetvy  war&re 
2-had  reason  to  eomplam.  But  so  amidJe  do  those  qualitiea  appear 
in.ounelces,  whiph  we  ceasure  in  othen>thtf  wy  adversary  has  an- 
iwer^to  tiiis  lery  coinplaint  in  the  following  manner.  "  In  what 
state  of  the  world  or  of  literature  do  we  live,  that  we  are  to  be  pre> 
vented  from  discussing  freely  subjects  of  leaniing,  much  more  que- 
stions of  iBipoi;tan[)e  is  leUgion,  throBgh  the  apprencnston,  thmt  sotne 
injury  may  aeciAently  aocnie  to  the  author  \  I  had  tboivht  that  all 
coBsideratittD  of -the  person  of  the  author  ought  to  be  laid  aside  in 
■uch  cases  p"  But  if,  in  his  own  case,  he  claimt  the  pritilege  of 
laying  aside  "  all  tonslderatlon  of  the  person  oftbi  author,"  even  when 
the  author's  perKui  is  publicly  known,  it  is  doubly  absurd  to  com- 

'  •  Preface  W  Supplement,  p,  iii.  .- 

^  f  See  the  Tcttice  to  tbe  Uluura^a,  note  10.  I  aiOK  ^  hira  baiMivr  tb« 
juitice  to  acknovrledse,  thM  be  JUclWu  io  hi)  Suppteiaait  >U  >u^  usinua- 
tioai.  I^  [huueh  ne  owerii  (p.  31)  that  [  have  uwd  an  argiuueat ,"  iviuch 
To>uid  bnnlght  foiward  to  invalidate  the  aulbomy  of  the  Onpelt,"  he  adib, 
■■  ial  mtiuthig  hdiiJm  It  affly  it."  Nor  na  the  Brgumeal,  to  whicK  be  there  sL- 
iud«,  and  vAich  idates  to  the  Gotpet  accordii^  to  linr  Hebrewi,  bf  applied 
with  any  colour  of  justice,  to  invaUdale  the  aulbority  of  our  ciAonical  Coapcl). 
But  my  advenSiy  doet  not  slwayt  eiprni  himtelf  with  the  reserve  above 
maotioaed.  1  had  laid  in  ibe  UlaMrition,  "  Highly  propv  ^lerefore  ai  il  it  to 
watch  with  earfiuinai  over  iLe  lacred  writing ;  to  guarj  agaSniC  ibf  Kduc- 
tioiu  of  etror.  and  to  detect  faliehood,  when  it  assumei  the  ahtpe  of  truth, 
lughly  imj^MdenC  i>  il  on  the  olhei  hand  to  betray  that  'nfFVuuiealouif,' which 
treml^i  at  inquiry,  and  advitet  iht  rtjectioa  of  an  hypolheiia,  not  binauie  it 
is  falM.  but,  t«  UM  the  wwdt  .of  my  advcnan,  bacuue  it  ii  not  <•  ^  cam- 
meiJeJ."  In  reference  to  thii  ttpJUiKe  he  eiclaiini,  [Supplement,  p.  £]  "AH 
this  jiB;dadinvidiam,aiidi()»«»  twrt^iy (*<■/»  af  a  T^tadva  CiSiaitliaw 
itat  m/  «  Jofim  ^ibt  ChiTili  tf£i^aiiiL''~^>fvtioin,  I  may  aik,  is  this  observ»- 
iion«0it^i' 
*  X  .SuppltJMcnt,  Pi*f-  P-  ta- 
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^bastX  pCTtoimfity  to  a  man,  who  n31  dedBn*>  Aat'I  Sin  kninir 
nim  only  fram  hia  iveris.  If  he  vindicates  for  hnumtf  the  privilege 
in  qnefibon,  even  in  aoBWCr  ta  the  charge  of  wantoA  inis(ltief,  it  -ik 
doubly  unjun  to  deny  i;ie  the  power  of  advancing  what  iBjiec^* 
^Barily  connected  vnth  his  own  statementi  and  tn*  own  arguments, 
'tf  he  faJDuelf  is  no(  detened  by  the  apprehennon,  that  some  injurr 
'rnay  accrue  to  an  authpr,  who  has  a  chartcterto  lose,  it  is  even  Indi- 
crouB  to  complain  of  the  injury,  that  mav  arise  to  an  author,  whose 
tharacter  ii  unknown  '*.  Yet  hethinks  himself  exclusively  entitled 
to  apeak  with  freedom :'  for,  thoi^^h  he  pmcbes  decorqm,  he  pne* 
tises  invective,  and  coihpluna  of  incivfuty  in  the  mpst  opptpbmiif 

Unguagefi'   ."rf-  '■*!  

tile  aildMf  tsf  dw  Supplement  (for  we  vill  not  wf  ibie 
iisiep,  as  die  t>i%bte,  repotted  to  b6  its  au^or,  declines  to  nmvf 
iO'goeton  in  nis  preface  to  state, a  variety  of  Instances,  inteT- 
fapersed  tviih  retdrts  and  invectives,  to  justify  his  charge.  Of 
these  inietum  but  two  are  iiDticed,  upon  whith  Mr.  Marsh  de-^ 
clarefi  'it  is  impossible. to  be  silent-'  The  forijier  has  respect 
to  a  yas&agc^  ;as  if  takjsn  front  the  Answe^  tp  the  Remarks,  but 
to'  giifa^Qs  Of  to  make  it  assert  what  in  its  genuine,  state  coulq 
-  mnr  havrbeeti  ektofted  fnW  it>  Having  stated  with  pr^ciMoil 
the  panioula^  coocchitaj  'it,  and  contrasted  the  passage,  ak 
wRtteh,  vHrii  that  substituted  for  it,  Mr.  Marsh,  in  tron&nnation 
of  the  pbsitioR  tte  bad  before  laid  down,  injintauis  what,  as 
reneWers,  we  iiahnot'but  apjVrove— ^that 

■*  Entry  puUtntips  dtonld  be  treated  mth  that  ntfitisi,  to^yhidi 
iu  ooAmc  merits  entitle  k  ;  and  if  a  na^te  be  a$xe^  ^AU  wU^  19 
bomc  by  a  mm  of  either  pttsonal  worth,  or  official  dignity,  it  wilt 
■ec^TC  a  pnqMTtiaMfte  share  of  gdiStiaaal  respect,'     PK«f,  t.  8, 

The  o^r  topic  noticed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  is  the  imputation  ,o£ 
W  h»>vin;g  descended  to  an  angry  attack  upon  the  Brftish  Critic^ 
and  venting  '  a  sort  of  lamentation  that  he  had  not  secured  the 
RievieqB.iiilusiateieGt  by  meuis  of  an  acquaiittance  with  one 
of  tiie  conductors.'  In  return,  Mr.  Marsh,  having  appealed  tor 
tlus  conductor  tp  declare  whether  he  attempted  direptly  or  in- 
directly to  make  use  of  his  acquaintance  for  the  purpose  whicl^ 
his  adversary  insmqatee,  and  stated  what  passed  between  thent, 
subjoins —  . 

■*,To  ascribe  the  exrttion  of  undue  influence,  on  my  part,  tnrer  the 
teqad  of  ttny  gendemen  concerned  in  the  British  Cn'tif,  is  iri,  jtself  ib- 


Aca  mAy  hereafter  »ppear.    True :  but  if  he  A 
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•kr^ !  for  «en  wefc  tftey  imUned  to  depart  from  the  rules  oF  strict 
jttnid)  in'faaoor  of  a  partieuUr  author  (which  Icarmot  suppose),  no 
Hodvc  wfaatswr  tnold  isduce  thefii  to  utter  »i^,  who  have  no  pat^w- 
MigCi  tnd  poaKi*  not  the  irieans  of  lewaiAng  prtdse.  Beddes,  1 
kae«r  M'the  Wry  tiin^tltM  the  review  of  the  controTcraj  was  not  in  . 
the  handt  of  tlie  pcrum,  to  \^m  my  adverury  alludea,  nnd  tbnt  it  m  . 
not  .luual  for  tba  caQductor  of  a  ^craiy  journal  to  make  aher^tion* 
in  the  arCieles  which  are  spnt  to  him  for  insertion.  The  utmost  there. 
fore  thai  I  cculd  expect  from  any  acquaintance  with  the  conductor  in 
Uucstion,  wa«  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  reviewer,  to  tate 
fcto  considenrtjoii  my  expected  defencfe.  And  etcn  if  this  in  juigenc* 
h«d  heen  giaMedme,  it  would  hare  huen  nothrag  more,  thin  an  act 
ai  juitice.  LutlT)  tihere  k  a  point  of  vie«-,  from  which  if  my  adveiv 
«3iy^  rcpretOntltiaa.bKeKainined,  h  vdU  appear  to  t>e  perfectly  rid)- 
CbIa&i^  iot  if -I  hwl  tnitipercd  wiih.nTtmenierj  EDid  failed  of  wcoem, 
X. iHouhl.haTJlj^ 'ia*^ ^ypaned  myaelf,  b^  matting  it  a  subject  of  !»■ 
mentation.'     Pref.  p.  10.  ,        .     ■ 

.  Tbii  an«in jjne^s  »utlK»,  wiio  )&  Iqf t  i>y  liU  ^mtmtj  te  ehout 
Ja'triampie  f  ^  to  the  teflt  of  Wa  preface,  dirides  hig-woA  into 
liuKC  parts^j  tjie^^of  which  he  entitles  '  Mr.  Manh's  Hj>p«»- 
|1m«bs  intpTobaUa,  and  ittconslstnit  wkh  History  : '  The  yttarrJ, 
*Mr.  MapA'9'H[y|»o»lifesi9  inconMslent  with  itself,  and  iitade- 

Juate  to  its  Pnrpose;'  Arid  -th^  third,  *  Of  Justin  MartyT'( 
iitatioiis  from  the  Gospels.*  Haviftg  premised,  in  reference  fo 
tfie  last  divisioiij  and  the  general  contents,  of  the  Supplement, 
that  *hs  controversy  had  been,  sufficiently  clogged  alrendj. by 
the  introduction  of  extranequj  iBsicer,  he  adds —  ■  • . 

•  I  shaD  make  it  an  inVariaWe  role,  in  the  following  Defence,  to 
pass  over  every  things  which  is  not  JmnifL&2/i:Ar  connected  with  tha 
principal  subjpct. '  Indeed  I  ehoufd  he  ashamed  to  try  the  reader's 

Eatience  by  again' ditttis  sing  ptiihtB  of  in  ft  riof  consideration.  Having 
een  forfeed  into  them  by  the  attacks  of  my  adversary,  I  was  bound 
in  the  first  instance  to'defcnd  myself;  and  I  alh  willing  to  let  the 
decision  reet-en  what  has  been  ain^dy  s^d.  The  question,  whether 
Justin  Martyr*s  A'iroftn;;i.a*£U,u.ara  rmv  AvosroXAiy  denote  our  four 
Goapeis,  is,  I  admit,  an  important  one  ;  aad  I  bestQwed  on  it  a  very 
kriig  and  a  verymimite  examiaatioti  in  the  Appendix  to  tiie  Itlustia- 
Don.  But,  as  it  i*  wfat^  DBConnected  with  the  tHith  of  the  hypo- 
tiieiii,  I  dedaiwt  at  the  end  of  the  exuniaation  (p.  7S)',  that  I  should 
"  oa  na  tKetmnt  write  agnin  on  the  sub^tof  those  memoirs."  Here 
then  my  adversary  was  sure  of  hanng  m  many  last  words,  as  he 
chose:. and  he  was  at  hberty,  both  to  uatc  and  to  argue,  a*  he 
pbased,  without  danger  of  contradiction.  Indeed  he  has  devoted 
ghaut  one  half  of  his  Supplement  to  thja  subject  alone.  I  have  exa- 
mined  whh  due  attcncion  both  Ins  statements  and  his  arguments  ; 
but  I  can  .dtoover  in  them  no  reaMn  whatever  for  ahering  my  former 
opinion.  If  any  other  petwm  thinks  differently,  or  fancies,  with  my 
adversary,  tiu^  it  is  more  adviseable  to  think  differently,  let  him  de- 
tomine  accordinglyy     Pref.  r.  II. 
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In  considering  what  is  advanced  by  the  anonymou*  auth<», 
Mr.  Mar^  findE  himeelf  embaTTMsed  at  the  outset,  iiom  hit 
opponent  not  having  adhered  to  lus  own  divisions,  and  kept 
each  part  of  hia  subject  distinct.  In  consequence  of  dtis  indfr' 
cision,  being  compelled  to  the  drwigery  of  analysh^  the  Sujv 
plejnent,  that  the  several  portions  of  it  may  be  brou^t  nnder 
the  heads  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  that  the  inquirer 
might  perceive  whether  the  illustration  has  been  confuted,  Mr. 
Marsh  begins  with,  examining,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Defence, 
what  his  adversary  has  done  to  confute  the  first  part  of  his 
Jtlustration.  The  piimary  question  then  it,  whethM:  the  author 
of  the  Supplement  have  shown  that  the  authsmticitt  of  th« 
first  three  Gospels  is  affected  by  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis? 
We  introduce  this,  restricdon,  because  the  Hypothesis  relates 
not  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  ctuidiicting  this  inquiry,  Mr. 
Marsh  observes — 

■  * in  vihatever  senM  we  take  the  word  authenlie,  whether  we 

comider  the  tenn  *'  audxaiU  laiork  "  at  denoting  a  work  written  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  n  aaciibed,  or  as  denoting  a  work  (xuHaimDK 
true  and  faithAd  accounts,  the  only  two  tenses,  in  which  it  ii  usual 
to  afjAj  the  term,  I  clearly  proved,  that  the  hypothecs  could  not 
fffect  the  authenticity  of  the  Goipels.  Even  if  we  atUiere  to  the 
Btrict  letter  of  the  detiuition,  which  my  adversary  himself  gave  in  hi& 
Refflarka,  aiid  pronounce  the  GoBpels  authentic,  if  they  were  "  ti« 
ffwttine  vtarks  of  auihoTi  having  divine  aulhority  to  "teach  the  religion  of 
Ctritt"  the  ar^umenti)  which  I  there 'used,  must  give  compUte  sa- 
ttsfaction.  Indeed  very  Httle  proof  ia  requisite  :  for  the  supposition, 
that  thoae  Gospels  were  the  genuine,  woiika  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke,  who  had  divine  autht^tv  to  teach,  the  reUgion  of 
CSmst,  pervade*  the  vrhole,  both  of  the  Hypptht^is  itself,  and  of  the 
proof  which  was  given  of  it.^  I  should  have  thought  therefore,  that 
on  ihii  bead  my  adversary  himsejf  would  have  had  nothing  further  to 
object :  but  so  fond  is  he  of  dl^utation,  thati 

"  '  though  vangaitl^d,  he  can  argue  ttiS." 

He  introduces  a  nem  definition  of  authentidty,  and  then  asserts  that 
my  Reply,  as  far  at  coEicerns  him,  "  is  a  mere  e-)ittip.xvia."  Does  he 
imagiae  then,  that  I  have  forgotten  his  femur  deftiition  i  or  does  he 
think  bimieU  authorised  to  change  the  meaning  of  words,  as  often  as,' 
it  suits  hie  porpote  i  If  he  does,  it  is  useIcis  to  reason  whh  him,  it 
being  impossible  to  bring  any  question  to  an  issue.  And  eT,  after  he. 
himself  has  defined  a  terBt,  I  ctmfute  him  on  Uiat  very  definition,  I 
am  certainly  not  bound  to  pay  attention  to  any  other,  to  which  he 
may  afterwards  Inte  recourse,  in  order  to  evade  the  ar^mentt,  which 
applied  to  the  first.  Beudei,  he  has  involved,  in  his  new  definition, 
a  notion,  which  is  totally  distinctfrom  it:  for  he  includes  in  it  the 
trigiaahty  of  the  writers.  To  justify  however  this  new  sense,  he  ap. 
peats  to  an  expression  used  by  Jcrom,  Maltha  aalhenlietim,  by  which 
IS  meant  St.  Matthevj'a  Hebrew  original,  IJut  this  very  ^P;e8l  de- 
feat:: the  object,  which  n^  adversary  has  in  view.     For  ii  it  were  . 
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;dbwd^  to  borrow  s  Oteanilig  fw  the  Ei^luh  front  the  XAtin  vord, 
and  to  conteod  that  St.  Muthew*!  Goapu  would  not  be  autheotic* 
unlcM  it  came  under  that  <leKriptioii,  the  Greek  Goapel  of  Sl, 
Matthew  would  not  be  -authentic ;  for  the  original  wu  'written' 
in  Hebrew.  Id  »boit  we  might  prove  that  the  term  "  authenticity", 
applied  only  to  St.  Matthew's  autograph :  for  tatammtam  aathentU 
aim  lignifiei,  in  the  Romav  law,  a  testament  in  the  ^sand-writing  at 
the  testator.  The  absurdity  thetefoTe  of  appealing  to  the  uae  ot  the 
Xiatin  word  is  obvious.  But  the  EvaDgeu^ts  themselvesi  lays  mjr 
adversary,  were  not  original  authors,  if  tliey  made  use  of  any  prior, 
document  in  the  composition  of  their  Gospelt.  Ii  no  Imtorian  dien 
to  be  considered  as' an  original  author,  if  tie  has  recourse  to  does- 
iTientf  in  the  composition  of  hii  'work  f  It  is  unnecessary  however! 
to  enter  into  ^is  dispute,  which  ia  foreign  to  our  present  subject. 
And  I  believe  that  most  Christians  will  allow,  without  further  argn. 
ing,  that,  whatever  latitude  be  given  to  the  word  "  eutbenlit,"  and 
umatevcr  document  St^  Matthew  may  have  used,  his  Gospel,  as  pro-, 
ceedihgfinmt  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  A*  wufaentic.'     t.  ii. 

.  H^rin^r  thus  far  repelled  the  attack,  and  satitfactorHy,  as  ap- 
pears to.  lis,  and  applied  the  same  argumeht  to  the  other  two 
gospels,  Mr.  Marsh  proceeds  to  encounter  the  objection  to  the 
authority  of  iht  Dtcumentithat 

*'Jttsa  perfect. speciinen.of  the  argument  in  firntJi),  the  amjount 
bein^  this.  It  11101  a  viori  0/  good  aulimily,  titrtfore  Si.  Maitbtvf 
uud  it !  Si.  Matthew  lued  it,  therefore  it  wai  a  weri  of  good  aatbo- 
W/jr.'     I.  16. 

To  which  it  is  leplied, 

■  That  St.  Matthew  used  the  document  (called  tt]  in  cOmmoA 
with  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  was  no  iaftrmee  at  all,  but  an  ojtumptiott 
in  the  Hypothesis,  made  in  order  to  ekplain  what  is  inixplicable  with- 
out it :  and  my  adversary's  statement  is  not  only  unwarranted,  but 
shews  that  he  la  still  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  He  seems  how-' 
ever  to  have  lecoUectcd,  in  the  next  page  but  one,  that  it  •aai  an 
assumption.  But  he  there  involves  himself  in  another  perplexity, 
saying,  "  to  assume  that  St.  Matthew  or  the  rest  used  it,  is  to  assume 
tlK  veiy  thing  in  question."  Now  lit  very  ihiiigin  qtieitioa  is,  whe- 
ther the  document  was  a  work  of  authonty.  But  thii  was  not  as- 
ramed  in  the  Hypothesis ;  tbit  was  an  inference  from  an  assumption 
there.  And.that  auumption  was  not  made  arbitrarily,  or  with  aview 
to  obtain  credit  for  the  common  document,  but  (as  I  have  explained 
to  latietT,  and  as  every  one  but  my  anonymous  adversary  must  com- 
prehend) for  a  totally  diiferent  purpose.  He  says,  however,  that  if 
this  document  is  to  give  authority  to  the  Gospels,  "  its  authority 
must  be  proved  independently  of  them,  not  hypolhetically.  Now  I 
never  asserted,  that  the  document  gone  authority  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew :  on  the  contrary,  I  contended  that  the  document  de- 
rived  its  authwic^y  from  the  fact,  that  St.  Matthew  used  it.  A 
Gospel  written  by  an  Apostle  brings  vnth  it  its  own  sanction.  A 
.  stronger  sanction  there  caaael  be  t  and,  ootwithstanding  all  that  my 
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zAttrtwj  hm  sai(),"tt  is  unnecessaij  to  aak  tot  asy  otbcr.  It  it  <nCf 
fw  the-  Gospels  of  St,  Mart  and  St.  Luke,  tlirt  any  mfernai  nmctioa 
can  be  irquisite  :  and  oh  this  eeeount  the  Falhera  appeikd  to  tfaa 
AfBitoiic  «anctbns  of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  ail4  St.  Bank  Of  ihEtf 
■anctiong  the  Hypothesis  leaves' the  Gosp^  of  St.  Mark  aad  St. 
Xnke  in  ftill  pOG«esEi«^,  and  affords  them-tba  Additional  amctioSf 
that  the  authors  of  tliMn  used  a  doeummt}  which  had  been  Mbceved 
by  another  Apostle.  In  the  reasoBiRgs  on  thli  aohject  I  naUy  eta 
t^ECover  no. flan  :  and  my  adversary't  ebjection  proceeda  6«m  the 
cuppodtion^  that  I  endeavbuicd  taproenre  autb<Mty  for  the  dpcianenk 
from  the  samt  Gospels,  to  which,  by  meajw  0$  (he  document,  I  fom.' 
munieete  authority.  Bat  i  deduced  the  inferenoe,  that  the  docunant 
was  3  woHc  of  authority,  from  the  Gospel  ftf  St.  Mouhtm  ordr  1  and 
I  applied  the  inference  to  the  Go«pek  of  St,  ■3f0ri  ami  5lf .  Luie  -only. 
My  adversary's  demand  therefore  hat  beM  fullw  anti^cred :  fcr'thb 
authority  of  the  document  has  been  **  pim«4  iitdeptKdiitdf'*  af  thQM 
Go^els,  to  which  I  argued  frem  that  autbarity^  To  fatt-othcrdri. 
mand,  that  the  proof  most  nttt  be.conducted  •*'h;^htl'a^i^''  J  «» 
QnJy  auswer,  that  we  may  argue,  as  cle^y  by  mean*  of  an  hypotlie- 
tjciU,  as  by  meaijs  pf  a  categoric^  sytiogism.  In  tlwjtfettnt  in- 
B^^e  it  runs  thus,       _  ' 

'  If  St.  Matthew  used  tiny  doc^raaptt  in  coinpaciRg'  bif.  Got-. 
pel,  that  ijociunent  nas  a  wcM-k  of  authority.     But  St.  Matthew' 
£4  use  a  document  ia  ceftipoam?  hi*  Go^id.    TlunfiuB  ^that    . 
docnment  waa  atrodt  of  authsnty. 

'  That  tKe  major  propoaition  is  true,  my  adversary  himatlf -wiH 
.  hardly  deny.  Whether  the  minor  be  true,  depends  on  the  decision 
of  the  other  main  question,  at  issue  between  us,  wfatthrr  tiK  iif^o^ 
ihtm  itself  be  tme  ?  ,If  the  arguments,  used  in  thp  pectmd  Part  of 
^e  IHustration,  as  well  as  in  the  two  last  cbapten  of  the  Dissertation 
OQ  the  Gospels,  are  sati^actory,  the  Hypothesis  itself,  and  wrth  it 
tip  minor  of  the  sytlpgism.  Is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  my 
adversary  atill  asserts,  the  Hypothesis  is  without  foundation,  it  ia 
^?iird  to  (onterd,  that  it  affects  the  authenticity  of  the  Gespcbg 
for  it  is  only  on  the  suppositiop  of  its  tiuth,  that  at^  efiects  caa  pe»' 
t)^l  from  it.'  .  F.  16.       ■ 

The  author  of  the  Supplement,  in  aid  of  thesv  ot^ocdoa^ 
enters  on  a  lone  discussion,  which  be  considers  as  cA  materia 
influence  on  this  inquiry  upon  the  Cospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews ;  but,  as  he  stifl  misconceives  the  purpose  for  whidi 
the  appeal  to  it  was  made,  a  further  explanation  is  offered^ 
Vihenee  it  becomes  evident  that  Mr-  Marsh,  having  established 
the  document  at  a  wotL  of  authority,  attempted  thence  to  show 
in  vhat  respect  It  was  so ;  but  though  in  this  last  particular  he 
had  failed,  the  authority  of  the  document  was  unchanged  ;  for 
Ihatfact,  once  established,  could  not  be  aSected  by  any  failure  in 
showing  bov)  it  came  ta  ht  ta.  After  having  preoiised  that  these 
fwo  things  have  been  confounded  by  his  assailant,  and  sQited  the 
mode  of  treating  his  principal  argument,  Mr.  Marsh  leaires  It 
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tobejuidgctrafbriotlieivailiimg,  tfasK  *  ilie  5anis:obsCETaQt]n  a^ 
files  to  his  Remarks  on  St.  Lube's  preface.' 

'  TIk  i^uestion  o£  aittienticity  liaving  Wfn  thus  discussed,  tlw 
DcsC  is  that  of  CRSDUiLiTt.  it  WW  observed  hj  Mr.  Marshy 
*  Ii  A  work  ii  t  BTork  of  authority,  it  commaitdt  assent ;  if  » 
diitig  is  true,  it  ia  of  cbutsb  credibte.'  To  this  ha  adversary 
repliieg,  '  I  rutnot  alkiw  .the  credAility  to  be  the  same  with  ths 
aMli^tiint^.  ■  It  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  authen. 
^dty ;  but  it  is  confusion  of  terms  to  Oke  them  fer  the  same.' 
^.  Manh  says  '  this  is  really  wrangUng  for  wmngling's  sake.* 
We  dliiik  it  perversion  of  lacgaage.  Mr.  Marsh  does  not  gid>^ 
stitiite  ime.tenn  for  the  other*  but  makes  what  is  meant  by  tiie  ~ 
one  the  test  of  the  over's  meaning.  "  - 

It  havjng  been  proved  in  ihe  Illustration  of  the  Hypothecs, 
that  ■rffefe  was  no  possible  connexion  beliveen  the  Hypothesis, 
itself  and  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels— *he  word  integrity 
being  taken  in  its  common  acceptation-T^he  force  of  that  proof 
is  sought  to  be  evaded  by, the  awl  of  a  neW'  dtfimtion.  'By 
i»t(griiy  I  un4lerstand  not  the  integrity  of  the  text,  but  that  n 
she  -Sor^mres  or  Go^els  themselvos^  that  is,  the  qnostion 
wbeiher  vn  hav«  at  pre»m  the  HolylScri^tuve^  or  Gospels  en- 
•iPe  and  eomplete.'— *  Fiwn  Ais  -ol^ectian,'  a:*  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Marsh, '  one  should  suppose,  that  *'  the  integrity  of  the  Gos- 
pels," and  "  the  integrity  of  the  fax/ of  the  Gospel^"  denoted  two 
dkdnct  things,  and  that  my  arguments  i^ilied  solely  to  the 
latterl  But  throughout  the  whole  paragraph  relating  to  (his 
subject,  the  word  "  Uxt "  does  not  once  occur ;  so  that  if  thcrw- 
were  really  any  foundation  for. the  distinction,  his  objection' 
would  be  futile.' 

•  He  has  a  very  artful  note,  from  which  the  reader  must  conclude 
that'I  myself  admitted  the  digtiiictioii,  for  which  he  conteiidg.  He. 
»yf,  "  Mr,  M.  himsetf  allowa,  p.  28,  tkat  his  Hypothesis  hag  no  con- 
cern with  the  integrity  of  the  teit."  From  the  uae  of  the  word 
"  aUomi "  and  from  the  inserti(Mi  of  the  word  "  ttxl  "  every  mail 
must  coadude,  that  I  made  here  some  coi)cesHi«n,  allowing  that  the 
Hypothesis  had  no  concem  with  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Go*-, 
pels,  but  reserving  tame  conaexion  (incomprehensible  or  not)  between 
the  Hypothesis  and  their  integiky.  But  the  truth  i»,  I  asserted,  not 
flowed,  (for  the  assertion  wasTnade  in  tautradictiim  to  my  adversary)' 
tlat  the  Hypothesis  had  no  concern  lahatfitr  with  the  integrity  of' 
the  Gospels  :  and  the  distinction,  which  I  made,  was  between  the 
Hypothesis  itself,  and  the  phenomena  in  the  verbal  harmony,  which 
are  explained  by  it.  The  former  has  no  concern  with  the  integrity 
of  the  Gospels :  the  latter  afford  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.' 
See  the  Illustration,  p.  28 — 31.'     p.  21. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  subject  of  the  third  question,  we 
come  to  inquiie,  in  tlie  fourth,  'whether  the  HyjyHhosis  af- 
fected tl>e  iMSFiBATiOM  of  the  Gospels?'    To  bring  this  que-. 
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ttkm  to  its  proper  issue— the  tenn  bupiratim  being  first  ex- 
plained in  the  sense  now  generally  adopted  by  the  divines  of 
this  church. of  England — it  waa  shown  by  Mr.  Marsh,  that,  *  in 
this  sense,  the  Hypothesis  afibtded  unlin'.ted  scope,  to  the  ope^ 
ration;  of  divine  inspiration,  ranee  it  admitted  a  nerer-ceMing 
superintendance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guard  the  evangelists 
Irom  eiTOT.'  Accordingly,  no  objections  occur  on  this  be^  in 
the  Supplement,  where  they  might  naturally  be  looked  for> 
though  in  other  places  observations  have  been  occasionftUy 
made  in  conforminr  with  the  principle  ur^ed  in  the  Remarksj 
that,  *  if  the  evangelists  wrote,  as  is  assumed  in  the  Hypothesis, 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been  unwortbi/j  employed  in  super- 
'  intending  their  labours.' 

*  Now  to  argue  from  what,  according  to  our  imperfect  conco- 
Qons,  the  Holy  Spirit  ougit  or  augbt  not  to  have  done,  to  what  the 
Holy  Spirit  Jik  or  JiJ  not  do,  is  a  very  precarious,  if  not  presump- 
tuous, mode  of  reasouing.  But  whatever  documents  the  evsngehsti 
nay  have  utcd,  I  re^ly  can  discover  no  ittmortbinui,  aud  itiU  ks« 
itrviiiij,  in  the  taak  of  guarding  them  from  error  in  Ae  applicotJOB 
of  those  documentB ;  to  uy  uothing  of  the  matter  ftenUar  to  each 
Ooipeli  which  in  those  of  SuMatthcw  and  St.Luke  u  very  connde- 
rable,  and  ^ich  the  Hypothesis  don  not  assume  to  have  been  on 
ncoid  before.'     r.  22. 

Mr.  Matsh,  in-dw  second  part  of  his  defence — that  the  objec- 
tfons  of  his  antagonist  and  his  own  answers  may  appear  in 
tbeir  proper  connexion — proceeds  to  arrange  them  m  reference 
B>  the  division  in  the  Illustration,  each  under  the  head  to  which 
,it  bcloDgE.  After  therefore  having  settled  preliminaries  as  tp 
trying  his  Hypothesis,  he  states  what  his  adversary  urges  against 

it. 

'  "  Mr.  M's  analysis  at  the  most  can  prove  no  more,  than  that  there' 
subsists  a  verbal  hannony  of  a  certain  kiad  and  degree  between  the 
Ivanpelists.  The  rest  is  mete  asaumption,  and  requires  to  be  proved, 
\t$t  03  ill  egretmtiit  viUh  iitlory  and proiaSiUly  i  ^dly,  hy  ilj  a^riiu^g' 
OR  aJeqiutte  neplaaalion  of  (he  agreement  found  %y  aaalytU  to  tuiiul  1  ai 
mliB  Salj,  of  lie  Ji^encei /aoad  to  luitut  among  thein"     r.  2$. 

These  tests  are  in  consequence  distinctly  considered;  nor  can 
we  imagine  aught  more  acute,  or  more  solid,  than  the  several 
discussions  iii  which  they  are  applied  :  while  we  therefore  re- 
fer to  what  both  authors  nave  advanced  under  the  first  head, 
vre  cannot  but  cite  the  conclusion.  Speaking  of  a  new  objec- 
tion made  in  the  Supplement,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Marsh  that 
where  the  author 

*  professes  to  shew,  that  the  Hypothesis  is  "  inadequate  to  its 
purpose,"  he  has  inserted  (what  is  wholly  foreign  to  that  subject) 
^be  declaration,  that  the  Hypothesis  is  "  inconsistent  with  itBelf." 

-As  this  charge  is  made  in  the  very  lilU  of  his  Second  Part,  oar 
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thauld  expect  to  fia4  a  few  ihwci  employed  id  atmfling  at .  least  bt 
•ulMtantKite  the  tame,.     Btitf  Trom  the  beginning  to  the  endi  not » 

SDaUe  ia  to  be  found,  Fromi  which  a  man  wooIcT  even  tutpecl,  that 
t  Hjrpothesa  was  "  incot^stcnt  with  itself."  And  ^et,  if  the 
charge  ii  capable  of  proof)  no  proof  can  be  more  easy:  for  it  willlie 
io  tlK  (hortett  compass  pouible.  There  ii  jiothin^  more  to  do,  than 
to  cjuote  the  Hj^potheiis,  as  it  was  stated  in  due  torm  in  the.  I>iiKr> 
«atioi)i  and  to  shew  that  any  two  poutions  in  it  are  incpmpatihlc 
with  each  other :  for  this  is  the  only  wayi  in  which  the  Hypothesis 
tan  be  inconustent  •with  iUelf,  But  not  even  my  anonymous  .adver- 
sary ventiues  to  declare,  tbaX.  any  two  positions  in  the  HypptheaU 
'  art  incQu^tttible  with  each  other.  Indeed  he  koowB,  that  they  are 
not:  or  he  would  not  have  neglected  to  bring  forward  a  fact,  which, 
if  it  were  true,  would  settle  our  controversy  in  an  instant.'     p.  IS. 

On  die  subject  of  the  tMrd  chapter,  it  having  a  reference  to 
the  three  questions  in  the  Illustration — Are  the  phienomena 
true  i — ^will  the  proposed  hypothesis  solve  them,  ? — will  any 
Other  solve  them  ? — Mr,  Marsh  observes,  *  If  the  two  first  que- 
stions can  be  answered  in,  the  adirm3.tive,  and  the  third  in  the 
negative,  the  truth  of  my  Hypothesis  is  established.'  Accord- 
ingly, in  adapting  the  inquiry  to  his  adversary's  second  test,  the 
examination  is  confined  to  those  phenomena  alone  af^inst 
which  he  objects : — namely, 

*'  Where  all  three  evangcEHts  relate  the  same  thing,  ihn-t  St.  Mark 
has  vtTj  freqaaith,  and  in  very  long  examples,  the  same  words  with 
St.  Matthew,  when  St.  Luke  relates  the  same  thing  in  different 
words;  b^t  St.Lulte  tuwr  has  the  same  words  with  St. Matthew, 
when  St.  Mark  rcljrtes  the  same  thing  in  difTerent  words.  On  the 
ether  hand,  where  St.  Matthew  and  St.  LukC'  relate  what  St.  Mark 
bu  not,  there  we  find  a  very  frequent  and  very  remarkid>le  verbaL 
agKCment."     p.  45. 

The  au^r  of  the  Supplement  having,  in  the  notes  on  fail 
Remarks,  dent«d  the  existence  of  these  phxnomena,  and  op- 
posed to  them  ten  exceptions,  Mr.  Marsh  (as  they  are  again  ad- 
vanced, with  the  abatement  of  one  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
enoneousj  goes  on  to  sift  them  anew ;  and,  since  his  adversary 
has  not  attempted  by  any  additional  examples  to  disprove  th& 
ph*nomtna,  proceeds  to  the  second  question.  Whether  the  Hy- 
pothesis will  solve  them  I  Replying  to  the  observation,  that  to 
this  question  an  answer  in  the  negative  had  not  been  ventured, 
it  is  now  -retorted : 

*'  If  I  have  aSowed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  certain  par. 
ticulars  of  bis  Hypothesis  have  been  framed  so  as  to  lit  certain  otnen 
«f  the  Gospels,  I  have  never  granted,  that  the  ^ole  is  either  cimsis- 
tent  with  itself,  or  a  reasonable  explanation  of  their  origin,  or,  to  use 
hi*  own  language,  ih<a  it  tahtt  the  fhenomena,  or,  if  it  should  solve 
those,  whkE  he  exhibits,  that  there  ate  not  others  subversive  pf  it.*' 
».  57.  ■ 
To  this  it  i«  answered  by  Mr.  Marsh.:, 
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''  t  nffrer  nd  my  tinnarf  titd  £rtttij  gratded  HktA  ttie  ^y* 
ttetfceat  aolved  the  jWKQOraemii  An  o^,  a  earidid,  and  ^h:«f  avovid 
«n  tbia  nibject,  Which  would  settle  tlfe  contioveny  in  an  iiiBtant,  i*- 
what  I  never  i&il,  and  neTcr  tball  expect  from  the  author  of  the  Re^ 
msrkf.  It  »  Bufficient  that  he  has  not  demed  fhe  fact.  He  eertilhdy 
would,  If  he  could:  fbf  he  well  known,  tiat,  if  Uw  Hypotbe»i»  doe* 
wac  solve  the  phtenomeni,  it  canaot  be  Irvc.  Besides,  tlioiigh  he  has 
n»de  no  Qpen  and  iRrcct  acknov-tedgeitteiit,  he  has  made  odc  at  kiat 
mSreeify,  or  bj  implicatian,  as  I  have  abettdy  ^ewn  in  the  IBustra-- 
tk>n*.  His  Supptement  likewise  contain^  numi&tt  bdicatioiia  «f 
conaeious  haiiliiy  to  deny  the  fWct.  Would  any  many  who  was  aUi 
to  deny  it,  have  written  the  sentence  which  I  hare  jutf  quotedf 
Would  he  have  talked  of  having  "  allawed  fir  the  take  ef  MrgvnuM^' 
or  have  added  the  evasive  clause,  "  t/*it  should  solve  those,  which  hr 
.  exhibits  V  He  haseven  attempted  u>  assiga  a  relu^  for  hit  inalii)tty 
to  deny  the  fact,  incayingi  "  such'is  ihefixiilt  uaturtQi  Mr.  M.^ 
Hyp<rthesi9,  that  an  evasion  will  be  always  ready."  That  is,  in  other 
words,  a  lolutun  will  be  always  ready'  And  if  a  wlutjon.of  the 
phEenoraena  will  be  always  ready,  tlie  Hypothesis,  whatever  epithet 
my  advenary  may  bestow  on  it,  will  amwer  the  purpose^  for  which 
it  was  adopted.*     p.  58. 

But  th«  author  of  the  Supplement  coittend»i  that,  if  the  Hy* 
potbe^  should  solve  the  phaEnomena  viiich  bimf^f  enhiiitt,  at 
has  notgraiued,  '  that  there  are  liot  others  subversive  of  it.' 
After  therefore  advertiiig  to  his  manner  of  staung  theiHt  Mn 
Marsh  thufi  rejoidia : 

'  The  mgst  lemarkable,  among  the  difficulties  slated  by  wiy  wl- 
versary,  indeed  more  remarkable  than  all  th£  others  united,  was  dc- 
Ijvered'by  him  in  the  following  words  f  :  "  All,  or  almost  ^  th»j 
bstances  of  verbal  agreement,  which  he  (Mr.  M-)  aUeges;^,  are 
taken  fromi  the  speeches  or  discourses  of  our  Lord ;  searceTy  any  Ix* 
IctBg  40  t^iote  parts  which  are  purely  narrative."  It  was  tUs  cifciup' 
ataoce,  utiidi  induced  my  adversary  to  propose  his  mmi  Hypotbaaiit 


'*P.94 — Kk.  Inrefereoce  to  tluae  very  pago  of  the  lUuitnrion,  my  ad«M> 
■ary  txp,  that  I  atlribuic  to  him  auertiuni  or  concession),  which  he  ha* 
BOt  only  noi  made,  but  clearly^saTowed.''  H«>  he  "  darh  Miimrani  '.  thai 
that  ihe  Hypothens  loLpei  the  phxnomra*?  Let  him  pant  out  the  plue, 
wWrc  the  tUar  dUav^aial  a  cuntamed.  For  my  owi  put,  1  cad  &]d  nothing 
on  this  subject,  either  in  hti  Remarks,  or  in  hi>  Kotes,  or  in  his  Supplement, 

»*ich  ii  not  full  of  evasion  and  i^iiuvoeation^ It  ii  a  very  rrmaiteble  feet, 

that  though  my  advertary  has  been  engaged  more  than  iwa  yean  in  tha  prcn 
lent  coatroverty,  and  has  written  so  much  against  the  Hypothwif,  he  \a* 
tiiherto  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  siiteenlh  chapter  of  the  Dit&enation, 
m.  which  ttie  Hdulim  of  tha  phanoraens  in  the  veriud  Kainiony  of  the  Goafwh 
i*  givTD  at  conaderaUe  length,  and  with  the  utmotf  minrtwiew.  Mis  tptgl 
aagieot  of  ihJA  loaP  aod  impoitant  chapreTt  a  chapter  iadfed  on  which  th* 
truth  of  tha  Hypotheiii  depends,  is  the  more  remartable,  ai  mort  ihaji  a  third 
gsrt  of  hii  l.'otes,  and  nearly  the  half  of  hii  Supplement,  are  employed  againit 
a  Kttle  -cnitoiT  iiote  of  four  iinrj,  which  has  no  influence  whatever  on  th« 
troth  of  the  Hypotbeais.    The  inference  however  i^  obvious  enou^i.'  \ 

■  t  Kemark*,  p  3E.'  .  .■ 

' }  Namely,  in  the  Table  of-parallet  and  coincident  pi " 


:.,Gt>t*^l'-' 
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6t  hfe  htnmlf  declared  in  hit  Remu^i  *.  But  I  proved  ia  the  I11ug> 
tration,  that  tmne  was  fully  suJficieDt  to  gdlve  the  difficulty  in  que- 
stioD.  That  the  veiW  agrcMnent  between  the  Greek  texts  of  St.  . 
tMatthew  and  St.  Luke  shoold  be  almoit  wholly  coafined  to  precepts, 
parables,  and  discouneg,  I  obKrved  wai  not  only  a  possible,  but  a 
tieceiiarj  mult  of  my  Hypotheai*.  For  the  Greek  translator  of  St. 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gotpel  deriTedi  in  hii  translation,  assistance  from 
St.  Luke'*  Gospel,  ia.  those  'places  enlj  where  St.  Mark  had  n» 
matter  in  commwi  wi^  St.  Matthew :  and  whoever  examines  the 
"  matter,  which  St.Matthew  and  St.  Luke  have  in  common,  witK-  , 
out  St.  Maijc,  will  find  that  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses  \'"  ..  This  passage  my  adversary  quotes  in 
tiia  Supplement,  and  adds  j::  "  If  so,  I  suppose'that  they  were  con- 
nected by  a  narrative,  as  in  our  Go^ls  at  present.  But  he  himself 
assigns  other  matter  common  to  the  two,  even  so  as  to  denote  it  by 
different  signs.  And  I  would  ask.  Is  not  the  history  of  Christ's 
birth,  much  more  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  matter  common 
both  to  them  and  to  St.  Mark  ?  I  ^pressly  applied  the  difficulty  to 
thsge  paBtaB;eB,  which  Mr.  M.  thinks  it  more  convenient  to  pass  by 
in  the  firtt  instance."  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discovery  "  that 
the  history  of  Christ's  birib  "  ia  "  matter  commoo  both  to  them  and 
to-  Si.Mark"  my  adversary  has  here  recourse  to  the  artifice,  ofex' 
tending  my  observation  beyond  the  limit,  which  I  expressly  assigned. 
I  spake  of  "  the  matter  which  St.  Matthew  and'  St.  Luke  have  in 
common,  ivilhoui  St.  Mark,  Wr."  But,  in  order  to  give  some  sort  of 
colouring  to  his  objections,  he  has  thought  proper,  in  his  'quotation 
of  the  passage,  to  suppress  the  clause  *'  without  St.  Mark  ^,"  and 

*  P.  32.   At  pietent  however  he  disavows  all  iisiention  of  setdug-  up  a  riviJ 
^pDthnSs      -'■---'  ■-.    .  -  .r. — . _.„>,...■ 

sentence  just  quoleil,  that  it  leemed  "  to  offer  a  much  more  leasonable  solu- 
tion." He  then  proposed  wliat  he  ihojghl  "  a  iKo.-fi  wore  rvninaih  solution," 
than  ay  Hvpotheiia  Warded,  h  nut  this  setting  iip^  a  riiiui  HypotheeiB,  aod  ia 
It  nat  chiliiiih  now  to  deny  it  F  But  lie  c4>iectE  to'  the  very  tirm  Mypothsilt, 
and,  p.  43,  he  makes  the  following  declaration.  "  t  have  already  aaid,  that  J 
meant  merely  to  throw  out  a  sugeestion,  which  might  in  tlic  general  account, 
.fce."  fVbot  be  has  "  already  laliT'  that  he  meant  merely  to  throw  out  a  "ing- 
jlti/iim,"  I  know  not.  !  cannot  find  the  word  "  jiejij(/«i  "  any  where  in  lije  lU- 
marlu ;  nor  can  1  find  it  in  hit  Notes  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  there  ip- 
filies  even  to  Hi  rwu — (whatever  he  chniw  to  call  it)  the  term,  which  he  now 
r^ect*.  For  tmtance,  p.  105,  "  To  returo  to  my  Hypelbeiii."  Eut'  hii  Remarks, 
and  his  Notes  to  them,  were  all,  that  he  had  alrnuiy  written,  wlien  he  published 
his  Suppldnenr  He  is  angry  therefore  wiihout  a  cause.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
'British  CiMii  (Feb.  IBOS),  the  r™i™«r  of  my  adversary's  Remarks  calls  his  Hy- 
ipothe^  a  "  Sx^tifinn,"  and  moreover  "  a  ivg^iiinn  tvrll  imrliy  la  it  fiiriual." 
■  But  this  cannot  ne  what  my  aJv^rtary  has  "  already  said" 

'  t  IHuitrattOn,  p.  103. 

'  t  Pa^  6S. 

•  €  His  quotation  mfli  thus,"  That  (he  matter, •(hich  they  have  in  commo% 
•  coDHsts  almost  whoUy  of  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses."  Here  he  ei- 
presaly  refers  to  p.  lOS  of  the  Illustration,  where  the  passage,  tutalii  mlanJu 
really  Uands.  N.  B.  He  has  used  inverted  comma:,  and  thcrpfote  profcwet  to 
.  give  my  wonls.  Yet  that  he  ever  garbles  quotations  is  a  "^ai<  insinuation!" 
When  he  publishes  his  sur-tebutter,  it  will  be  ali  the  fault  of  the  printer.  But 
that' hi*  rtaaning  it  accommodafed  to  theguotaUon  in  its  £arliltd  Mate,  will  be 
loo  much  for  the  printer  to  bear.* 

Crit.Rfv.  Vol.2.  .,^!/g«;/,  1804.  2  G-     . 
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ta  St.  M^ttbsip  and  St.  Luke  eidf,  bat  to  mitUr  eonrnDS  to  tbem  J* 
iHanra/>  trtiether  vitk  or  witlrout  St.  Meek-  Is  (kA  tbcn  It  k  twiH^ 
faHriwBi^tymintTaducingiatfaiycy  w^-rjffutmrenKMtPflJil^w, 
where  tlis  qoitstioa  rebtu  to  diteonrta  eotfOMm  to  /wo  f  wiA  tWo 
&re  whatever  passa^  of  f^itf  kio^  I  lunf  thov^t  "  covremnA  t9 
|HM  by  u  the  first  lutance  *,"  tbcf  an  affwd  n«  gnouad  of  t^e/ta- 
twn  at  present.— m-Of  i»7  adnvnuT'i  luppositMni,  |h>t  (he  di»- 
cour*n  now  in  quotieni  **  ware  connected  by  a  ■arnrttTCf  ss  in  our 
Gotpels  at  pnseat,"  I  can  enty  tay,  that.  wheAar  it  i>c  Im^  or 
wfaedter  it  be  fidu,  it  bas  RS  xebtioD  to  my  salutioD  of  the  ptewtt 
AScuhy.  For  I  kJiw  it  br  the  uk,  which  St.  Matdiirw't  Gm^ 
tnnslatoT  made  of  the  G«thtl  of  St.  Lake;  set  by  the  »w,  iriiich  the 
eraiigelifta  themselTct  maoe  ti  a  Hihr*a>  JoiunuxL.  And  who*  the 
discouraei,  common  only  to  their  two  Goapdi)  an  preceded  by  aa 
intioductory  DairatiTCi  we  may  often  di»»>vet  the  reownt,  why  the 
verbal  agreement  is  still  continnl  to  the  dtKourse  f  .^-r— But  I  3wgn, 
he  (ays,  "  other,  matter  common,  ta  the  two,  so  as  to  denote  il  by 
different  ngns."  Now  the  matter,  which  £  descritw  h  eMUno»  mtff 
to  St.  Iitethew  and  St.  Luke,  is  cerlainljr  denoted  by  diSeimt  signs  ; 
but  Ear  the  -  aiftertion,  that  I  describe  it>  as  "  ti*htr  realfer"  than 

Eeceptt,  parahks  «"'!  discourses,  tbtfre  is  no  authority.     So  mucb 
r  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.'     r.  60. 

It  is  next  ^ovm,  that  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Matthew  agrees 
much  more  frequently  with  St.  Mark's  text,  in  the  dittrturse,  than 
it  dees  la  the  narrative,  i&  likewise  cofsiMent  with  the  Hypo- 
thesis, by  an  accurate  appeal  to  examples,  and  a  sati^actory 
defence  against  a  charge  of  inaccuracy,  if  not  want  of  fidelity^ 
t>ui  for  the  particutats  of  these  we  must  refer  to  the  work. 
Having  shown,  theivthat  none  of  the  phesonwna  are  suhvtnive 
of  his  Hypothesis — that  they  are  in  theniselres  tniir-~mA  that 
the  Hypouiesis  ndt  only  iolvfs  but  removes  all  the  difficohies 
proposed — Mr.  Marsh  proceeds  to  the  last  t]«eati&a>'at)id  tbu» 
concludes  his  Defence : 

'  That  no  other  Hypoiheais,  hUhertr)  pmfvtd,  could  lolw  the  pbc- 


'  •  From  /he  use  of  ibc  term  "jf"*  ininiif  e,"  I  foBchide  my  adTerairy  »*■ 
mtt,  tbat  I  have  not  paued  them  E^  tniinly.    And  if  I  have  noticed  thrai  m 

(beir  proper  place,  it  1)  sufficient. 

'  f  Far  iwtuice,  in  the  account  of  ChritcV  baptitm,  tbe  iBtcnut  dcUreml  bf 
John  tbe  Baptist  takes  up  lu  ivriri  in  S<.  Miitthcw''  Gotpel,  and  ttill  m»n  'at 
St.  Luke's ;  but  in  ."it  Mark's  Go^el  it  occupies  Only  itm  ver«fc  In  thii  «!tt- 
itirir  then  S^  Matthew's  translator  could  derive  niuch.3MitaiieefrtHB  St  t-nke, 
though  very  little  from  St  Mark.  Accordingly  wc  find  that  the  Graek  ten  of 
.St  Miitbew  throughout  a»  the  lix  venes'uf  the  'disiourK  (Ch.  iii  7 — Ifl  has  a 
diNS  verbal  agreement  v^th  the  corrcipoBding  verso  in  St.  JLulu^i  Oond. 
Sea  the  'fUile,  in  the  Dinertatiml,  p.  -14.  On  .the  other  hnjd,  St.  Mark  baa 
man  pf&.Matthev/'s  introductory  >itn-Rici*t,  than  St  Luke  ha^    ZTenctho'efoK 
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iiQmnia,  viat  proved  in  the  Dissertatitln.'  And  ir  t^  IHustration  it 
Ws*  further  sKewn,  that,  though  future  inquiries  might  lead  to  soine 
mo^i/Ualion  of  the  present  Hypothews,  there  was  very  little  proba^ 
bility  of  discaveiiag  one  of  a  different  defcription,  that  it,  an  iiypo- 
thesu  which  does  not  ointBin  the  two. leading  pogitioiu,  1st,  that  th« 
EirangelistB  lued  a,9pijnnon  Hebrew  dociunent  ip  the  manner  wl^ch 
I  described }  an)j  Sdly,  that  St  Matthew's  translator  uaed  the  Goi. 

da  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  after  the  method,  which  was  likewise 
igned,  ^o  the  arguments,  which  I  sileged  on  th*s  occasion,  my 
pdvsrsary  has  made  no  reply :'  nor  can  I  find  any  allusion  to  them, 
fcscept  at  the  beginning  of  his  Supplement,  where  he  says,  "  it  i^ 
hot  necgssary  for  the  objector.  In  destroying  the  work  of  his  antago- 
nist, to  build  another  or  his  own."  I  grant,  that  a  man.  may  have 
|)Ower  to  iittntj  an  edifice,  vrfio  baa  not  talents  to  erect  one  :  and,  if 
fay  adversary  bad  tuceetded  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  my  edifice,  that 
ediice  wauld  not  have  been  restored  by  his  inability  to  erect  another, 
^tit,  lince  he  has  totally  failed  in  hi*  first  attempt,  I  hope  he  doe* 
SQt  propose  to  derive  any  advantage  from  his  failUFc  likewise  in  the 
Kcocd.  That  he  biu  failed  in  the  second  attempt,  and  that  his  ow^ 
Hypothesis  is  utterly  incapable  of  solving  the  phteuomena,  or  "  th^ 

fartiguiars,"  as  he  himself  expresses  them,  was  clearly  shewn  in  the 
[lustration.  He  answers  in  his  Supplement,  **  t  neither  think  it  to' 
be  expected,  nor  necessary,  that  it  should.  I  Me  ii  the  better  for  that 
reason" Here  then  1  jvjll  close  the  Defence  of  the  lUustratioii.* 

Wliether  this  interesting  controversy  will  here  endj  or  be 
still  furtfier  prolonged,  we  have  not  been  able  to  leam ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  asperities  at  times  interchanged,  each  dis- 
putant is  obtiged  to  the  other  for  mutual  opportunities  of  ad- 
vancing and  defending  his  opinions,  while  the  public  is  under 
obligations  to  both  for  Uie  benefit  resulting  to  the  inquirers  after 
(rutfa. 


Art.  m.—Pofrnt  by  George  RUbardt,  M.  A,,  tffc.  2  Fels. 
Small  SvB.     IOj.     £<wr^j.     CadeU  an^  Davies.     180*. 

A  FRENCH  teacher  of  the  art  of  conversation  gives  this 
advice : '  If  new  poems  be  mentioned,  which  you  have  not  read, 
6r  of  which  you  cannot  judge,  say  they  are  good  for  nothing  : 
the  chance  is  a  hundred  to  one  in  your  favour ;  and  then  your 
ignorance  will  pags  for  taste  and  sense.'  We  are  now  strongly 
tempted  to  try  this  French  recipe  for  reputation ;  other  reviewers 
admire:  let  us  iiot  admire. 

Of  these  poems,  the  first  volume  contains  two  tragedies,  swd 
to  be  on  the  Greek  model,  that  is,  without  plot,  and  incumber- 
ed wWl  an  improbable  chorus. 

Tlie  former,  -  and  better  of  the  two,  is  called  Odin.  Its 
seme  lies  between  thi  £<ixine  and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  camp  o£ 
2G2 
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Gothic  s&Ti^eS]  who  are  about  to  fight  with  Pomp«]r  ud  thf 
JRomans.  The  Goths  are  defeated  |  their  leader  Odin,  who 
disdains  a  life  of  thraldom,  prepares  to  hum  hin»elf.  As  he  is 
mounting  the  fimeiat  pile,  uondula,  a  goddess,  stops  her  horses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  recommends  to  him  to  go  and  live  in 
Sweden,  and  promises  that  hit  descendants  shalt  oveithrow 
Rome.    He  very  obligingly  gireS  up  being  burnt  alive. 

Among  all  .polytheists,  great  men  become  gods.  Jupiter, 
Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Minos,  had  a  terrestrial  existence,  before 
they  were  deified ;  but  a  poet,  who  would  celebrate  the  exploits 
of  meir  mortal  career,  must  not  in  like  manner  place  them  in  hu 
sky,  and  employ  them  as  mythological  machinery,  while  he  is 
supposing  them  to  be  men.  Here  we  hare  the  god  Woden  in 
full  worship,  while  the  man  Odin  (whom  the  Edda  considers  as 
the  same  person)  is  directing  a  battle,and  planning  a  suicide.  The 
absQiute  reahty  of  the  Gothic  divinities  is  so  completely  assumed, 
that  Gondula,  one  of  the  Valkyries,  whose  office  it  was  to 
choose  the  slain — but  here  erroneously  made  one  of  the  destinies 
— is  a  personage  of  the  play ;  and  she  contes,  contrary  to  her 
office,  not  to  invite  a  hero  to  Valhalla,  but  to  bid  him  not  die 
the  death  of  the  brave.  The  catastrophe  is  disgustingly  un- 
heroic  : — Odin,  after,  all  his  professions  about  not  surviving  the 
triumph  of  Rome,  takes  the  safe  course  of  running  away.  The 
most  pathetic  portion  of  the  tragedy  is  the  death  of  Balder. 
According  to  the  traditions  consecrated  by  the  Skalds,  he  was 
killed  unintentionally  by  his  brother  Hoder,  pursued  into  hell 
by  his  friend  Hermod,  and  bewailed  long  by  his  wife  Nanna  ; 
here  he  is  killed  by  the  Romans,  and  dies  rejoicing.  If  every 
fresh  poet  he  thus  to  forsake  tradition  for  inventions  of  his  own, 
a  perplexity  of  inconsistent  adventures  will  soon  be  ascribed  to 
the  Gothic  divinities;  we  shall  have  Hertha  degraded  intcf 
the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and  Prea  made  the  kept  mistress  of 
Pompey. 

.  The  chorus  is  wholly  unlearned  in  its  proper  and  national  ca- 
techism; and  hence,  instead  of  imagirang  the  savage  heath  to  be 
thronged  with  Tuisko  ajid  the  other  Gothic  gods  of  slaughter,  it 
sees  allegorical  personages,  such  as  a  chorus  of  >'eatal  virgin* 
might  have  seen,  or  a  chorus  of  Hindu  fakirs.     For  instance — 

'  E»0DE. 

*  Ah !  see  where  on  the  sarage  heath. 
Half  hid  amidst  the  gloomy  stortn. 
And  dancing  hand  in  hand  with  Death, 
Moves  many  a  rude  and  ghastly  form  .' 
There  Terror,  cheated  Fancy's  child. 
Flies  o'er  the  mountain's  shrieking  wild ; 
■  There  Flight,  Amazement's  wildet'd  eye. 
And  Uproar  loud,  and  Agony ; 
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There  in  het  gloomy  cav^  Deipair 
Site,  dreadly  fix'd  in  stupid  stare  ; 
And  there,  to  all  the  blasted  lands 
Sad  Desolation  pointing  atasds.'     Vol.i  p.  90. 

This  is  English  poetry  all  over :  in  every  Kne  personified  at$< 
tractions,'  figures  not  common  in  Mr.  Richards's  Greek  models : 
and  these  allegorical  beings  are  described  in  a  situation  not  at 
all  characteristic .  Why  is  Death  half-hid  in  a  storm  ?  A  storm 
19  BO  secret  or  imperceptible  manner  of  Death's  approach. 
Why  is  Tenor  hand-ia-hand  wiJh  Death  ?  The  grasp  of  Deatb 
terminates  terror.  Why  is  Terror  the  child  of  cheated  Fanqy  ? 
Are  all  terrors  unfounded  apd  unreal  ?  •  What  is  nieant  by- 
Amazement's  •wilder'd  eye  f  The  eye  of  wonder  is  always  fixed 
on  its  object.  How  should  Despair  at  once  be  on  the  heath 
ajid  in  her  cave?  yet  there  can  refer  only  to  the  savage  heath. 
Why  is  Desolation,  which  obliterates  all  specific  designations, 
made  to  stand  paintmg.  There  is  in  all  this,  surely,  more  of 
rime  than  of  reason.  The  important  questions,  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  this  to  the  purpose  r  have  too  seldom  occurred  during 
the  process  of  composition. 

Tne  second  tragedy  is  called  Emma.  The  amiable  heroine, 
an  unmarried  young  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Ctaircy,  has 
been  much  gratified  by  the  company  of  young  Mortimer,  and 
is  mth  child  by  him.  He  goes  away  sud^nly :  Emma  is 
alarmed ;  and,  with  a  frankness  only  to  be  paralleled  among 
modem  methodists,  she  opens  the  play  by  confessing  her  con- 
dition to  the  assembled  cnorus.  With  provoking  poignancy 
the  chorus  immediately  begins  to  sing  in  parts  a  long  ode  in 
praise  of  chastity.  In  comes  Claircy,  the  father,  and  miss> 
whose  secret  seems  as  burdensome  as  if  she  were  in  a  hurry  for 
the  midwife,  tells  the  whole  story  again  to  the  old  gentleman— 
not  however  without  being  first  frightened  by  a  thunder-storm. 
The  chorus  then  sings  an  ode  to  Conscience,  and,  with  a  truly 
scandalous  breach  of  confidence,  immediately  blabs  the  secret 
of  Emma  to  her  brother  Henry.  Mortimer  returns.  Henry 
£ghts  him,  and  is  killed.  Emma  is  led  out  indisposed,  and  her 
father  desires  her  to  die  in  peace;  which  we  suppose  she  did^ 
.  m  the  following  requiem  or  funeral-hymn  is  tliea  sung. 

'  Go,  exhausted  child  of  woe. 
To  those  silent  mansions  go. 
Where  the  storms  of  passion  cease. 
Where  the  mourner  sleeps  in  peace, 
Where  at  length  united  rest 
The  oppressor  and  the  oppress'd. 


*  He,  to  whom  accepted  rise 
"^  repentant  liooer's  sighs. 
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Thy  MaiteBCe,  \iy  in&rtm  tried. 
And  tmvealy  jilatice  ttdncd, 
Givrs  at  length  a  kind  rdease, 
And  iendt  t£ee  to  die  gran  in  pt«et. 

*  Fear  no -more  the  thaud'i'B  nugh^ 
Nor  the  tbeetrei  of  the  night : 
Fear  not  tne  seducer's  wrong  ; 
Fear  not  the  defamer's  tongue  i 
Peaceful  rest  in  holy  ground ; 

And  winged  angels  guard  thee  round.'    Vdl.  i.  r.  3l?f 

TTuS,  ftar  not  tht  defamer't  iongve,  !s  Surely  the  mOst  mis- 
pbctd  topic  of  consolation  ever  propOaed  In  auch  circum- 
atancej. 

The  second  volum«  consists  cbi^y  of  odes ;  one  of  tbe  tnostr 
fortunate  is  the  Fair  Pilgrim — 

*  When  toitnotTow's  monilng  star 
I^eadi  on  the  pnmd  4v'*  Hery  caiv 
For  orient  dimes,  and  Syrian  vaka, 
Holy  Morva,  spread  thy  sails. 
Many  a  suBimer  bud  shall  shine 
Beauteous  on  the  reddeni;ig  vine, 
£i«  again  t>y  Meaai'B  streams 
Saints  inspire  thy  golden  dreaiiM  j 
Or  thy  tnattn  songs  resound 
BangAi'a  etAoing  isles  aronmt. 

*  Go  to  SiOn's  didant  mouiit ; 
Go  to  Siloa's  sacred  fount : 
Wander  where  thy  Saviour  trod* 
And  fill  thy  glo*mg  soul  with  God ; 
View  the  cross  on  wiich  he  ied  ; 
Touch  the  ftpeflr  that  pierc'd  his  nde; 
And  from  thy  tiMonary  miodi 

To  high  cherubic  thou^t  refti'd. 
The  iSe  world  ^lall  datappar. 
And  God  aloae  inlubit  there. 

*  Where  the  dreaty  waste  expaftds,  ' 
Where  hum  the  desert's  fi«y  saudg, 
F»  from  vdleys  bieathitijf  bahn. 
Far  fi'om  hills  o'erhung  with  pa]m« 
The  scrip  around  thy  shoulder  flung. 
The  pearly  scallbps  rcmnd  thee  hung, 
Witb  pilgrim's  staff  thy  footeteps  bend  ; 
And  great  .Jehovah  be  thv  friend. 

He  his  healing  wings  shall  spread 

O'er  thy  consecrated  head  ; 

On  the  wild  Atlaatte  deep  ' 

Shall  close  thy  dewy.  Hdj  lo  deep  ( 
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From  thy  tfvmbUn^  Vlrgio  hart 
Shall  turn  the  pk^°  Anb'i  dut  i 
Shall  bid  hi  oa  nit  logel  brar 
Egypt'*  ptstiteritial  air  j 
And  whcrt  from  Jordaa'i  tliickeU  deep 
Tigifrs  spring  upon  tky  tXtiep, 
Shah  bid  the  famiih'd  monttert  itiy 
Their  tagC»  and  karndcM  Aund  the*  play, 

*  Wbere'er  the  wandering  pkneti  ihfnC, 
Be  all  the  9i(-Mtt  of  nature  thine. 
May  mumiug  lunS,  ascending  bright 
O'er  Lebanon,  inspire  delight : 

At  noon  on  Attic  steepi  fepoK, 
From  thymy  defti  wlere  honn  flowi  ; 
Or  sleep,  by  coAt  Meander  laid, 
Beneadi  tfae  fragmt  tfliDoad's  dude  i 
Or  roam  the  a»Biatic  bowers 
Of  Ar^  alter  eveaifu;  siwwert  t 
While  tM  t'eat  nu^  dcMcading  dswa, 
niuMW  in  vff  M4M  (owcr'd  tewa. 

•  Chief  nlay  the  gemus  of  the  elimei 
Conversing  wkh  departed  tiine> 
(>1estial  phantasies  unfold 

Of  higlily^fted  seers  of  old. 
'The  Cills  with  holy  fancies  tMm  i 
Vinons  baUow  evety  atream ; 
There  desceni^ng  spirits  trod. 
There  our  fothers  tralk'd  with  God. 
Thou  each  eve  trilt  lay  thy  head 
On  some  old  pfflriareh's  rocky  bed. 
Whose  spirit  mar  in  dreams  appear, 
^nd  breathe  high  truths  into  diioe  ear  i 
At  Paron,  or  by  Cheftar's  flood. 
Or  iriiere  Sidonian  Zwaph  atood  | 
Where  Moria  lifts  her  imnmits,  cnnra'd 
By  Salem,  hnr  u'er  nrtt)  rvnown'd; 
Or  Zoar,  spv'd  to  IjOt  of  yore, 
Saw  heaven  its  fiery  deluge  pour. 
Thy  breast  with  solemn  thoughts  to  still. 
Speed  to  Bethlem's  holy  lull. 
Where  upon  ^be  darken'd  ground 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  sitone  round. 
And,  brighter  than  the  star  at  monit 
^Dgels  hyran'd  the  Saviour  bom. 
And  by'oit!  seft  moan's  filler  bum 
Wandn*  near  the  hallaw'd  streaiA, 
Where  the  pttHai^  Jacob  by, 
And  saw  bright  mgek  wing  their  Wiy, 
passing  through  the  midifie  skies ; 
Andt  Unidg  fanven  before  bis  eyes, 
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Heard  tlie  race  of  God  in  air 
Fropbetic  liii  fai^  wiU  declare. 

'And  when  on  Sion'a  »acred  brow 
At  Mary's  holy  shrine  you  bow, 
Remember  her,  who  gave  thee  breath. 
And  win  by  prayer  her  peace  in  death. 

*  In  youth,  my  child,  I  fought  the  foe. 
Under  Hennon't  dewy  brow  ; 

And  by  a  cooling  fountain's  head. 
X.aid  ft  haughty  paynim  dead. 
A  towering  cedar  marks  the  place ;  , 

Seek  the  hiU,  the  fountain  trace^ 
And,  leaning  on  the  aged  tree, 
Holy'Morva,  think  on  me, 

*  For  thee  thy  watchful  nre  wiU  pny 
At  early  mom  and  setting  day  j 
And  oft  will  mount  the  diff,  and  gaze 
Toward*  the  ^ortous  eastern  blaze. 
When  the  ^reat  sun  from  out  the  deep 
Comes  flaming  up  the  ethereal  steep,  ^ 
And  bright  his  orient  beams  are  shed 

O'er  my  lovely  Morva's  head. 
Amidst  my  lonely  hours  below, 
Twill  ease  my  breast,  'twill  soothe  my  woe, 
To  think,  that  God  delighted  views 
The  holy  path  my  child  pursues  ; 
To  think,  that  thou  wilt  dying  rise 
A  sainted  soul  to  Paradise  ; 
That  anget-^uires  wjtb  harp  will  wait 
To  hymn  thee  in  at  heaven  8  gate ; 
And  thy  great  Maker's  glorious  beam 
Fall  on  thy  entering  splnt  stream.'     Vol.ii.  t.  41, 
Another,  which  metits  selection,  is  the  Ode  to  Peace. 
'  O  for  that  harp,  whose  rapturous  Btrain 
Was  heard  on  Bethlem's  darken'd  plain, 
When  angel-quires  to  mortal  sight 
Their  forms  of  pure  celestial  light 
UnTcK'd,  insufferably  bright : 

So  should  numbers  heavenly  sweet 
Thy  returning  presence  greet. 
Sweet  Peace,  sweet  stranger  to  Britannia's  shore, 
Delight  of  earth  and  heaven,  whom  men  and  saints  adore. 

*  Whence,  lovely  spirit,  wat  thy  birth  ? 

Thy  ancient  generation  i^  ; 

For  not  within  the  bounds  of  earth 

Didst  thou  first  behold  the  day. 

Ere  yet  the  hght  of  morning  shone, 

Thine  was  the  heaven  pf  heavens,  and  God's  tUxail  throiw. 
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But  in  thy  piewnce  know  delist  i 
Order,  thy  beaiiteoua  child,  on  high 

Direct!  Ute  ndiant  orht  of  night. 
When  Tonitd  thii  riting  globe  the  sun 
Began  his  gloiiou)  course  to  run. 
To  thee  the  new  domain  was  given, 
'  'Twai  Fandiae,  and  eaith  was  boautiAil  as  hearen. 

*  Dark  WW  the  hour. 

And  dreadly  did  the  tempest  low«'. 

When  iiowning  froia  hit  hlood-atain'd  car 

In  fury  nish'd  the  God  of  war. 

Before  him  hiQ  and  valley  smil'd-; 

Behind  there  lay  a  wasted  wild  ; 

And  Death  wat  near  him  seen. 

And  Honor's  wild  and  ghastly  nuen. 
And  Vengeance  pouring  round  her  arrows  keen. 

Upon  the  nations,  as  he  pass'd, 
xle  flung  a  withering  look. 

And  as  he  blew  the  deadly  hlast. 
High  towers  and  ancient  towns  to  their  foundation  shoi^ . 

•  Wlr^  war,  O  man  I  Thoi^  now  no  more 
Tenant  of  Paradise  thou  rove 
With  angel  guests  the  happy  ff^ve. 
Yet  earth's  enchanting  regions  o'er 
The  sovereign  Maker  still  bestows 
AU  things  tor  joy  and  pure  repose. 
The  globe  with  charm  delightful  made 
Of  hill  and  valleyt  plain  and  shade ; 
Aound  which  in  sweet  variety 
The  fancy-pleasing  seasons  fly ; 
The  tummer'a  breath,  the  sun,  the  skies. 
And  clouds  of  fragrant  sweets  that  itte, 
And  nature's  warbled  melodies ; 
Nor  wants  there  Virtue's  generous  aim, 
Nor  Charity's  celestial  flaine, 
With  warm  Affection's  tender  sense, 
And  Joy,  sweet  child  of  Innocence, 
To  light  the  ghsteniiig  eye,  and  thrill  the  swelling  frame. 

'  Come  then,  O  Peace  ;  with  many  a  ugh, 
With  many  a  tear  we  saw  thee  fly, 

Affiigbted  &om  our  isle  ; 
Come,  and  while  all  around  rejoice. 
While  nations  hft  the  rapturous  voice, 

And  bless  thy  beaming  smile, 
Beneath  the  olives  that  o'ershade 
The  poet's  tna'quil  porch,  O  maid. 
Rest,  while  he  sings  the  glorious  truBf 
Who  led  the  van,  or  rul'dthe  main ; 
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The  chieftains,  by  difioe  cnmnontl. 
Who  rose  to  »iTe  a  thiwttenM  l««d# 
And  back  to  firitaia's  hippy  Asi«,    -■ 
With  Conquest  haod  in  hand,  thee,  bcMUOtn  ««iri(,  boR.' 
Vol.  ii.;  p.  67. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  iheac  tctsss  display  retdit^  in  Cot* 
lins,  and  otlter  ode<wriiers  {  and  that  titey  are  &Ued  wtm  ready-^ 
made  phrases,  as,  are  the  odes  of  Gray,  taken  fran  faToiirito 
Knd  classical  authors.  But  that,  irtiich  is  titit  dteis  and  finery* 
the  being  within  the  gatment,  &k  Hthet<eht  idta,  ifae  radical 
thoo^t  13 — ^whal  *e  prfedetermined  turf  to  admitt. 

- ..—...-... .  I^ll.w-l  7  i.iWi  I  Pf  ^lll[  f»Ht.B'|.JMl^i    I  — 

Art.  XII.— v;?  General  SyUm  of  Chfmkal  Kwukdgt  t  and  itt 
Application  to  the  PhitiBmena  af  Nature  afui  Ah.  By  A.  F. 
Fourent,  SaV.  %**«•  with  a  ^  tf  Smptii  Tt^ts,  in 
large  I'olio.  Translated  frotn  ih  erigimtl  Prtncb,  iy  William 
Nicholson.  11  Voh,  8t«.  51.  U,  Soai'di.  OideU  and 
■      Davies,      ISO*. 

THIS  gigantic  science  is  still  daily  acquiring  hulic,  and  the 
portrait  of  to-day  •wi^  be  dimia-ttivt;',  if  coAtpand  with  the  in- 
crease of  to-morrow.  The  Wftrk  of  F^tcroy  •»«  (wve  noticed 
with  due  applause,  though  we  Wete  itnabie  to  W^'vi  it  minutely, 
as,  in  a  journal  which  campttset  tvery  brandh  bf  litetitBre,  we 
cannot  pay  a  dlspropOttioned  arfefltJon  to  one  sfiiencfc.  We  can 
claim  a  large  share  of  the  merit  of  liaViilg  enforced'flie  attention 
of  philosophers  and  physicians  to  this  subject,  at  a  time  when 
the  grossest  chemical  errors  pervaded  works  of  ^le  highest  au- 
thority in  this  kingdom.  The  character  of  Mr.  Nicholson  for- 
bids the  suspicion  of  efror  in  his  tran^titHi ;  xnd  we  hayc  only 
to  announce  the  pnkltcatien  wkh  a^srt  notice  of  the  preface. 

This  preliminary  discourse  ie  deigned  to  give  a  Concise  ac- 
count of  some  diflMVeHw  in  dheffiistry  Since  ^nt  [Miblication  of 
Foiircroy ;  and,  as  it  contaitis  Tarious  facts  whicfi  Will  scarcely 
occur  to  us  in  any  ofhw  fbrrti,  We  shall  take  tfie  liberty  of  se- 
lecting them  from  the  paper  tiefofe  US. 

'  Professor  Tromsdorff  has  published,  in  Van  Mon's  Journal  de 
Chimie  et  de  Phyai^ne,  p.  218, ««  adcWKrt  of  fl  neiv  ipecies  of  gas, 
consiting  of  carbon,  liidFtigeH,  snd  phoapherft^.-  He  cnlls  it  pEos-t 
phorated  carbonated  hidrogeil  g«B,  and  pftwniaee  additional  detail* 
as  to  its  nature.  His  C^penAi^ritS  m  KrMmrted  hi&vg^  gas  hns 
been  already  noticeil. 

'  Professor  Proust's  ObServatiWH  wi  Oily  HMfogen,  which  he  ob.! 
.  tained  from  tlie  diatillatioft  of  u&fe  tik,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal 
de  Physique,  Germinal,  An.  »i.  He  throws  cOBsidWAle  light  on 
the  intimate  nature  of  vegetable  o4h,  and  en  the  effects  produced  in 
them  by  heau'     VoL  i.  ».  «m. 
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<  A  cenEiderable  progress  has  been  niade  la  the  appliciUon  of  dbe. 
(nical  knowledge  ta  vegetables,  and  many  iateresttag  meinoira  have  . 
been  produced  in  consequence. 

'  Among  these,  that  which  is  more  iTumediately  connected  with 
fhe  present  work  is,  that  of  professor  Proust,  Journal  de  Physique, 
An.  si.  on  the  fecula  of  green  plants.  In  it  he  refers  to  the  observa- 
tions of  FoUTCToy,  on  ttK  intecdhKy  of  former  writers,  and  appeeni 
As^sed  to  accuse  him  of  tnisqiiotatioai  in  •acne  instances.  He  aJse- 
draws  several  inferences  on  the  nature  of  tiiis  vegetabie  product  whidi 
do  not  accord  with  the  opiaiont  of  our  author. 

'  Seguin's  Inquiries  concerning  FeFmeotation,  in  the  BuUetin  de> 
Sciences,  No.  75  ;  and  Thenard'a  Memoir  on  the  Vinous  Ferment*. 
tiop,  in  the  Annsles  de  Chimie,  for  June  last,  differ  considerably  from. 
the  theory  of  Fourcroy.  The  former  considers  the  presence  of  sac- 
charine matter  as  wiinecessiry  to  this  process,  and  the  latter  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  fermentescible  cause  is  of  an  animal  nature. 

•  Two  new  pracetses  for  obtaining  the  puri:  gallic  acid  have  been 
pubtiibed :  one  in  Van  Manses  Joilri»l  de  Chimie,  by  FietH-r,  directs ' 
the  precipitation  of  the  extractive  matter  aod  tanin  by  atumine.  The 
other  is  by  Schnaubert,  and  is  inserted  in  Trom»doifl*8  Journal  der 
Fharmacie,  vol.  ii.  61.  His  process  convsta  in  decot:iposiag  the  gaU 
late  of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid.  He  also  remarks  that  the  crystalhsed' 
gallic  acid  is  alterable  by  the  action  of  hgbt  {  and  recommends  that  it 
&  kept  in  its  liquid  state.'     VoL  ii  r.  xxiv. 

'  Several  new  fossiJe  have  also  been  subjected  to  chemical  examuuK 

'  TromsdorfT,  Crell's  Chem.  Annakn,  1801,  part  vi.  1.  has  ana- 
lysed one  from  Greenland,  which  he  names  compact  hyacinth.  It,s 
fomjranetit  paits  are  silex,  50;  alumine,  28;  oxide  of  iron,  G ;  zir- 
<:one,  10;  loss,  6. 

'  A  wKceous  stone,  from  Egypt,  called  heliotropium,  has  been' 
eitamsiied  by  Mr.  Accunt,  Journal  of  Natnral  Phtlosophy,  itc.  con- 
sisting of  sllex,  73;  alumine,  4.05;  oxide  of  iron,  3.95;  time,  11.3  j 
water,  4.8;  low,  1. 

'  In  the  Meimin  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  for  1803, 
p.  243,  ia  an  easay  by  tU^m>tb,  on  the  analysis  of  a  fiissil,  which  he 
names  natrolite,  from  the  quantity  of  soda  it  contains.  It  yielded 
him  siliceous  earth,  4i8;  atumine,  2i,25;  oiide  of  iron,  1.75;  soda, 
16.50;  water  9. 

'  The  arts  and  matfnfitcttires  have  derived  aniterial  advantages  &3ni 
tae  T^d  progress  of  diemical  inquiry. 

*  In  the  Journal  de  Physique,  Vendemiaire,  An.  xi,  the  younger 
Pamet  has  given  a  new  process  of  re&iing,  in  which  time,  labour, 
txpcBce,  and  loss,  are  saved.  He  proceeds  in  the  former  method  as 
far  as  the  second  solution  in  nitric  acid,  instead  of  which  be  directs 
the  gold  to  be  bailed  with  sulphuric  add,  in  as  small  a  ve^l  as  pas- 
eible  for  an  hour.  He  then  decants  the  acid  and  washes  the  gold, 
until  no  moreprecipitate  is  obtained  from  the  water  by  muriatic  acid 
or  alkalies.    The  gold  will  then  be  pure. 

'  Brbngiiiart,  Journal  des  Mines,  No,  67,  has  pven  a  number  of 
interetting  facts,  from  his  own  experience,  on  the  production  of  co- 
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loursfrora  mrtallic  oxides  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelaia.  Thopfo- 
cessEB,  v.-hieh  have  been  kept  a  secret  in  the  manufactory  of  Sevres, 
arc  disclosed  in  his  memoir,  and  &  very  ininute  detail  is  given  of  the- 
■pecieg  of  oxides  ;md  fluxes,  calculated  to  produce  brilliant  and  du- 
rable colours  on  the  three  grounds,  viz.  enamel,  parcclain,  and  glass.* 
VoLi.  j.xsviJi. 

M-  Beitliollet  has  discovered  a  method  of  giving  to  die  coarsest 
hemp  the  appearance  of  cotton ;  and  thinks  that  even  the  refuse . 
of  the  rope-'walks  may  be  rendered  valuable. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  the  English  chemist  on 
having  within  his  reach  a  work  so  extensive  and  valuable  as 
that  of  M.  Fourcroy.  He  cannot  have  a  securer  guide  ;  and, 
when  men  of* acknowledged  abilities  will  condescend  to  become 
interpreterSj  the  public  ought  to  feel  the  obligation  conferred 
on  it. 

An  excellent  and  extensive  index  fills  the  whole  of  the 
eleventh  volume,  an  addition  greatly  wanted  in  the  oiiginal. 


Art.  Xin, — A  System  of  C/iemistry.  By  Thomas  Thomson, 
_  M.  D.   b't-.      Tkt   Second   Edition.     4  Voli.      8w.      2/.  2/. 

Boards.      Robinsons.     1804.    . 

THE  sale  of  a  large  cdiuon  of  a  System  of  Chemistry  in  less 
than  ten  months  from  its  publication,  not  only  shows  that  the 
ardour  for  the  study  of  this  science  is  increasing,  but  that  the 
author's  work  possessed  i;o  inconsiderable  merit.  In  reality,  it 
appeared  to  us  a  very  valuable  one";  and  it  is  now  rendered  of 
greater  importance  by  a  tliorough  revision  and  numerous  addt-. 
tional  facts. 

'  The  slightert  comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  the  former 
Kill  be  sufficient  to  show  bow  materially  it  has  been  altered.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  have  been  written  anew :  a  great  number 
of  additional  facts  have  been  introduced,  many  of  them  original,  ei- 
ther rerolting  from  the  experiments  of  the  author,  or  with  which  he' 
has  been  favoured  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  chemists.  Every 
publication  to  which  the  author  had  access  has  been  ransacked  ;  and 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  aa  complete  a  trauscript 
at  possible  of  the  present  state  of  the  science.  But  notwithstanding 
all  his  care,  he  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  innnuatc  that  he  hat  ex*- 
ecuted  ,hia  task  completely.  Mistakpa  and  omiEsionB,  the  result  of 
iznorance  or  inattention,  will  gtill  claim  the  indulgence  df  the  reader. 
But  it  may  be  uaid,  without  any  iniprop.-iety,  that  the  pr«Knt  edition 
contaiuE  a  mare  complete  coUection  of  facts,  and  in  a  snuUer  compan, 
tlian  any  wotk  of  the  kind  which  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity 
«f examining.'     Vol.i.  p.viii. 

We  objected  to  the  arrangement,  rot  indeed  expecting  that  our 

•  Tho  fail  cJition  nai  noticed  in  (he  last  volume  of  our  Second  Series. 
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objection  would  lead  the  author  to  change  it,  biit  rtiefely  as  a 
question  in  part  of  science,  or,  in  a  more  extensive  vie'A',of  con- 
VEnience  to  the  pupiL  The  notice  taken  of  such  remarks — for 
we  were  not  singular  in  our  opinion — is  curious. 

•  The  arrangement  flf  a  work  is  Still  more  open  to  censure  than  it» 
plan.  Every  man  eonsidera  himself  as  qualified  to  judge  in  that  de- 
partment ;  and  every  mair  views  with  prejudice  and  diuike  the  most 
trifling  deviation. from  that  order  to  which  he.  has  been  accnstomed. 
Few  consider  that  the  art  of  arranging  is  o^e  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  the  philcsophci' ;  that  it  requires  a  comprehensiveness  of, 
mind,  a  clearness  of  judgiuent,  and  a  patience  of  labour,  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  Email  number  only  of  the  human  race.  Few  consider 
that  no  man,  even  though  possessed  of  the  mental  qualifications,  is 
capable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  an  arrangement,  unless  he 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  substances  claasilied,  imless  he 
have  studied  their  mutual  dependence,  and  carefully  considered  th; 
ktethod  of  communicating  his  knowled^  to  others.  Nor  is  his  opi- 
nion to  be  trusted  even  then,  unless  he  have  the  candour  to  overlook 
the  dlfiertncc  of  situation  and  circumstances,  and  have  na  favourite 
child  of  his  own  to  support  and  prefer.with  the  blind  partiaUty  Of  a 
parent.  Let  the  reader  conaWer  the  objections  thrown  out  against 
Linnxug,  and  he  will  acknowledge  with  a  blush  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.*     Vohi.  r.x. 

This  declamation  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  it  be  meant^ 
to  imply  that  the  author  almost  exclusively  possesses  these  re- 
quisites. We  gave  our  reasons  for  our  disapprobation,  so  tlu«. 
'prejudice'  and  {unreasonable)  'disbke'  had  no  share;  and» 
tnough  our  author  may  distrust  the  '  vanity  and  impatience '  of 
a  reviewer,  he  will  not  deny  that  the  late  Dr.  Black  possessed 
all  the  reijuisites  mentioned,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree  with 
himself,  and  that  tliis  most  excellent  chemist  has  decided  against 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  our  author.  Dr.  Murray  seems  to  have 
assumed  with  little  reason  the  honour  of  its  invention,  as  M.' 
Lavoisier  in  his  Elements,  and  M.  Fourcroy  in  his  vast  work,' 
preceded  liim  in  the  same  path.  We  must,  however,  add  tlie. 
conclusion  of  our  author's  defence. 

*  If  this  work  possess  any  superiority  over  others,  if  it  be  more 

feiBpicuouB  or  more  complete,  we  muDt  ascribe  it  to  the  arrangement. 
t  is  independent  alto^ther  of  hypothesis,  and  as  nearly  inductive  or 
analytical  as  was  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  science  ;  it  presup- 
poses no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  begins  with  those 
parts  of  the  science  which  have  been  most  successfully  invc'stii^tcd, 
and  which  therefore  admit  of  a  plainer  and  simpler  mode  of  illustra- 
tion. This  renders  the  science  more  accessible  to  beginners,  smooths 
and  removes  many  of  the  dilficnlties,  and  enables  the  authoi'  to  give 
»  more  entertaining  and  connected  view  of  the  subject  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  These  reason*  alone  would  have  ^- 
titled  it  to  the  preference ;    but  others  of  still  greater  w^ght  wjl 
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daubtleu  occsr  to  Ae  |tfactical  chaniit.  TIk  Mtk«  lui  tkt  rati** 
ftQtion  of  addingi  that  tt  luu  becB  exanuitet]  and  approved  by  teveral 
eminent  philo«ophical  Eriend«]  ip  whose  judgnKOt  and  ikiU  he  plu;£l 
tfie  highett  conhdence.'     Vol.L  r.  xi. 

We  have  compared  tlteie  two  edUiona  wkk  tooie  care>  and 
find  that  the  authot'g  aSMrttons  vet  strictly  true.  Many  pact« 
are  re-written,  the  whole  revised,  and  the  rarious  facts  arrangfld 
in  a  more  sclentiiic  and  compret^sive  manoer.  The  augustine 
earth  is  omitted,  and  the  new  metal,  the  tantalium,  added.  Th« 
aecond  division,  'of  unconfinable  bodies,'  is  greatly  enlarged. 
The  author  has  in  every  part  availed  himself  of  the  most  im- 
portant works,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Robison's  very  masterly 
edition  of  Dr.  Black  s  Lectures. 

We  cannot  pursue  minutely  the  varbus  chapgef  scattered 
through  these  volumeG,  and  sttll  less  ^ve  any  »lequate  ^ci- 
meu  of  the  author's  more  compiehenstve  details.  It  is  indeed 
seldom  that  ve  can  at  all  notice  second  editions  \  but  the  in^ 
cteasedvalue  of  this  before  us  claims  the  distinctfon.  We  shall 
introduce  the  new  metal  tantalium  to  the  reader's  nobce  in  our 
author's  ovm  words. 

*  Mr.  Ekebei^,  a  Swedish  chemist  of  connderable  eminence,  baV 
Ilitely  discoyered  a  new  metal  constitutiog  a  component  part  of  two 
Bineials,  found  in  the  parish  of  Kimito  in  Finland.  The  first  of  these' 
BUnerals,  which  he  calle  lantalite,  has  a  bluish  or  blackish  grey  colour^ 
CS^rstaQized  confusedly,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and  compact  fiacture. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  its  spedfic  grarity  is  7.953.  ■  It  has  been  long; 
Loown,  and  uiiltaken  for  an  ore  of  tin. 

'  The  other  mineral,  called  yitrotaniaSit,  is  found  in  smafl  kidney- 
ffum  masKS.  It  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
a  granular  fracture.  It  is  not  hard.  Its  speciEc  gravity  is,  5>130> 
■  '  From' each  of  these  minerals  Mr.  Ekeberg  extracted,  by  a  che- 
mical analysis,  a  white  powder,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  oxide 
of  a  pecohar  inetal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  tantaSum. 


'  When  this  white  oxide  of  tantalium  is  strongly  heated  along 
th  charcoal  in  a  crucible,  it  yields  a  button  moderately  hard,  which 
has  the  metallic  lustre  externally,  but  vtithin  i*  black  and  destitute 


qt  bijlliancy.    Theacids  convert  it  again  into  the  state  of  vhite  ci 
loured  oxide. 

<  This  oxide  does  not  alter  hs  colour,  though  heated  to  redness. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.500.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  M:ids,  Bor  it  it 
tpluble  in  any  of  them.  It  was  this  insolubility  in  acids  which  in* 
duced  Elccbe^  to  give  it  the  name  of  tantalium,  from  the  fabled  j>u- 
hishment  of  TatuJus. 

'  This  oxide  combines  with  the  alkalies  except  ammonia,  and  fojroa 
vith  them  ccmpoun^ls  soluble  in  water.  When  m(Jted  with  pbosphat 
qf  soda  and  borax,  it  forms  with  them  glasses  destitute  of  colour, 
^uchare  the  only  properties  of  this  metal  hitherto  published. 

'  The  resemblance  between  the  oxides  of  tantalium  aqd  columbium 
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K  atiikiiW*  The'0%prapenieiiii  irincl)  thrf  difier  is  thtiiMolw.- 
"itiHij  <)i  Vi%  fy«.  in.  'S«4(  t  but  we  know  not  wbat  3cJdi  Ekfber^ 
triedi  and  Mr.  ijatchett  found  t)u  oxide  ^f  columbiuip  insaluble  in 
aitricadd.'    Voti.  ?.268. 


Art.  'Srf-—7he  P&;/  <f  WtUlam  Sbaksfeare.  With  tht  Ctr- 
rcirtioni  and  lUusiratioHs  ^  various  Commtntatort.  To  vitich 
are  added,  NaUi,  by  Samuel yohruort  and  George  Steevem,'  The 
ffth  Edition.  Reviitd  and  augmented  ty  Isaac  Reed,  itiitk  a 
Ghssarial  IndeK.  21  Feis.  Sw.  11/.  Boards.  Robinson^ 
1803, 

THC  vorks  of  an  audior  ttat  vill  please,  though  denies  repf^ 
tiia,  m»y  however  diiguU,  if  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time: 
and  we  aaj  ahnost  say  of  Sh^kspeare,  that  the  crainie  recacH 
<>f  editioTU  foUawi:^  so  fast,  though  varied  in  form,  appearance^ 
suld  eisbeDishmeiits,  has  contributed  to  render  the  former  ob- 
ject of  our  idolatry  at  least  unattractive.  We  wi.sh,  neverthe- 
less, iot  ooe  edition  more,  vtx.  the  text  which  Shakspeare 
wrote,  or  rather  the  early  editions,  with  the  corrections  only  of 
tbvious  iiUcrpoUtions,  press  errora,  or  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers i  in  short,  such  an  edition  of  the  plays  ^rst  published 
in  the  folio,  which  Mr.  Steevens  formerly  rave  us  of  tbt 
Quartos.  If  no  common  attempts  can  render  the  text,  thus  af- 
£)rdedr  elegant,  or  even  intelligible,  let  it  remain  in  its  fons^ 
«t^tc.  Let  no  W^rburtpn  refine,  no  Hanmer  modernise,  n* 
Jobiuon  mistake,  no  Steevens  overwhelm  it  with  citations  of 
.  ipteaj  till  it  is  lost  in  the  number  of  illustrations,  and,  Hke  » 
£iK  overdressed  lady,  become  pars  minima  sui.  At  present, 
criticism  has  stepped  forward  to  improve,  not  to  rectify;  t9 
adorn,  not  to  correct.  We  &nd  what  conu^^uators  supposs 
l^haJcspeare  to  have  written,  not  what  tha  printed  copies  oava 
oflered  to  our  attention.  Thi«  point  we  labaure4  with  great 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  our  review  of  the  last  edidon,  vol.  %il.f 
of  the  Second  Series.  It  has,  however,  hitherto  done  little  ser- 
vice. We  trust  that  the  age  of  relinemmt  may  at  last  pas) 
away,  and  that  we  shall  then  recur  to  the  original.  It  will  ap- 
|»e- 1  very  different  from  what  we  now  see.  It  is  no  uncommon 
(^secvation  ia  Mr.  Stecvens*  and  Dr.  Johnson's  notes — *  the  oW 
C(n>ies  read,  &c.  &c  but  I  have  followed  the  former  edition.' 

rhe  present  ed'tion  extends  to  twenty-one  volumes,  not  in 
ij»nse<ju.ence  of  any  material  addition  to  the  commentary,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  more  convenient  dTvision ;  two  plays  only 
dccut  in  each  volume,  eiccpt  in  the  fourth,  where  we  find  the 
Tem.pest,  The  Two  Genttenien  of  Verona,  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  pneam.  _  The  Frolegomena  fill  three  voluna^t,.  «pd  ^ 
atrangi^mcot  of  th«  plays  is  somewhat  different     The  most 
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Btnking  feature  of  this  difference  is,  the  refemng  Tltue  Anditf' 
hicus  and  the  Comedy  of  Errors  to  the  latter  volumes,  as  per- 
haps, of  doubtful  authority.  Pericles;  for  a  similar  reason,  fol- 
lows Titus  Andronicus. 

We  jind  no  information  in  the  preface  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  notice  in  this  new  edition.  We  attempted  to 
supply  the  defect  by  a  coUiition ;  but  much  labour  arid  time 
were  employed  lo  so  little  purpose,  that  we  at  last  desisted^ 
and  can  safely  pronounce  that  the  additions  and  alterations  are 
trifling  and  unimportant. 

Mr.  Reed,  in  his  advertisement,  merely  tells  us  that  this  is  the 
edition  left  by  Mr.  Steevens,  v/ith  his  latest  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions ;  while  a  short  note  adds,  that  Mr.  Steevens  was  bom  in 
1736,  and  died  in  1800;  that  he  was  school-fellow  with  George 
Keate  the  poet,  and  Edward  Gibbon  the  hisitorian,  educated  at 
Kingston'  upon  Thames ;  whence  he  removed  to  King's  Cof- 
lege,  Cambridge ;  that  he  lived  first  in  the  Temple,  afterwards 
atHamptor,  and  for  thirty  years  at  Hanipstead.  The  aSec- 
tion  of  a  coadjutor  might  perhaps  have  added  more^  but  this 
was  left  to  Mr.  Hayley,  who,  in  his  epitaph,  has  not  been  spar- 
ing of  his  commendation.  Peace  to  his  manes !  if  he  had  faults, 
let  not  ours  be  the  ungracious  task  to  revive  or  record  them ! 
'fhe  other  parts  of  Mr.  Reed's  preface  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  notice. 

The  head  of  Shakspeare,  after  many  trifling  and  exten- 
sive disquisitions,  adorns  this  edition,  and  it  is  the  identical 
head  engraved  by  Droeshout.  A  story  is  now  discovered,  or 
fcbricated,  that  Droeshout  copied  coarsely  an  original  painting; 
that  the  painting  is  now  found,  and  a  better  engraving  o^r^. 
It  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that  the  former  engraving  was 
harsh  and  clumsy;  but  it  wanted  some  confidence  to  say  that 
it  was  fictitious,  when  Ben  Jonson's  verses  were  appended 
to  it.  An  apology  is  now  subjoined,  that  these  verses  were 
written  from  an  impression  of  the  painting,  and  not  of  the  en- 
-  graving,  though  of  this  not  the  slightest  evidence  is  ofiered.  On 
the  contrary,  the  verses  evidently  relate  to  the  plate.  But  we 
must  copy  what  Mr.  Steevens  has  left  us  on  the  subject. 

"  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  (cries  Benedick,)  I  did  not 
think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married."  The  present  editor  of  Shak. 
speare  may  urge  a  kindred  apology  in  defence  ai  an  opinion  hasarded 
in  his  Preiatory  Advertiiementj  for  when  he  declared  his  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  a  genuins  likeness  of  our  great  dnunatick  water,  he 
most  certainly  did  not  suppose  any  portrait  of  that  description  could 
have  occurred,  and  much  less  that  he  himself  should  have  been  instra> 
mental  in  producing  it.  He  is  happy,  however,  to  find  he  was  mis-, 
"taken  in  both  his  suppositions;  and  consequently  has  done  hit  Utmost 
.to  promote  the  appearance  of  an  accurate  ana  fimihed  engraving-, 
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fhm  t  pictuic  wfaicb  had  been  aa&itUnllr  u  wdt  M  powiyirlMWuJ 
hf  Droeikaut  md  Manh^ 
'  Of  ^  duneur  imntedly  and  detibaitrif  lMiw«r«4  W  Av 

Mme  editor  <m  tbe  fim  M  tbcte  old  awnnn,  not  a  ai^k  i«ud  »iB - 
Im  Rtnctcd  I  for,  if  die  jadgioent  M  etperknced  Ktitu  be  «  Cny 
value,  the  phtJe  by  DraeMuiut  novr  under  eonddetatMO  hu  (in  ane 
inttance  u  kut)  MAlUhed  hii  cUim  ta  tlu  dtle  of  *■»  msit«ba<(it- 
ndile  iaitttor  m  hmumity." 

*  Mr.  Faieli  ha*  pfsnauiiced,  that  the  portrait  dMciibsd  in  the 
piopoMli  of  Bdr.  Ricbardwn,  wuthe  workof  a  FlemUbhaod.  •  It 
isaydnbeobferred,  that  the  Term  ia  pnite  of  Droeihout'a  perfor* 
naace,  were  probably  vnttra  a«  lOon  as  they  were  betpoke,  ud  bo- 
fore  their  auutor  had  fbood  opportuaity  or  imJlaatian  to  compare  the 
plate  with  its  origin^  He  mirht  previously  hare  known  that  the 
picture  conTeyed  a  Jutt  retcmbUmce  of  Shakipeare  f  took  it  for 
gnnted  tiat  the  eopy  would  be  exact ;  and,  therefore,  rathty  auigned 
to  the  engrenr  a  pane^yrick  which  the  painter  had  more  imiKdiacriy 
dnerred.  It  ii  lucky  indeed  for  thoK  to  whom  metrical  recommeiv- 
dationt  are  necetsary,  that  cuttom  doci  not  require  they  ahooid  be 
delttered  upon  oath. 

<  It  ii  likewiie  probable  that  Ben  Jonion  had  no  intimate  acijaaint- 
aace  with  the  ^phick  art,  and  might  not  have  been  over-aohcitoua 
about  the  uyle  in  which  Shakspcare  »  lineamenti  were  trauimitted  to 
posterity.'     Vol.i.  f.  1. 

The  account  from  Mr.  Richardson's  proposab  we  shall  alio 
tubjoin. 

*  Before  the  patronage  of  the  publick  ia  aolidted  in  favour  of  a 
new  engraving  from  the  nn/y  gaiuine  portrait  of  Siahpean,  it  is  proper 
tbtt  every  drcunutance  relative  to  the  discovery  of  it  should  be  faith- 
fully and  circunutantially  related. 

t  Oa  Friday,  Augutt  9,  Mr.  Richardaon,  printseller^  of  Caatle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  assured  Mr.  Steevens  that,  in  the  course  of 
business  having  recently  waited  on  Mr.  Felton,  of  Curzon  Street, 
May  Fair,  this  gentleman  showed  him  an  ancient  head  resembling  the 
portrait  of  Shakspeare  as  engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout  in  1623. 

*  Having  frequently  been  misled  by  similar  reports  founded  on  in- 
accuracy ot  observation  or  uncertainty  of  recollection,  Mr.  Steevens 
was  destrons  to  lee  the  portrait  itself,  that  the  authenticity  of  it  niieht 
be  ascertained  by  a  dehberate  comparison  with  Droeshout's  perfor- 
mance. Mr.  Felton,  in  the  most  obliging  and  liberal  manner,  per* 
mittcd  Mr.  Richardson  to  brin?  the  head,  frame  and  all,  away  with 
him  I  and  several  unquestionable  judges  have  concurred  in  pronoun- 
dng  that  the  plate  of^Droe^out  conveva  not  only  a  general  likeness 
of  Its  original,  but  an  exact  and  particular  one  as  tar  as  thi«  artist  had 
Ability  to  execot^hia  undertaking.  Droe^out  could  follow  tbe  out' 
lines  of  i  face  UB^Vt<>kiable  accuracy^,  but  uaua%  left  them  as  hard 

■  ■  Of«oniT^iiaHeriirfiI^titf,Iiovr«*«,Droeibout  may  be  eonvicid  It 
ii  evidein  front  ifa*  gHCtwra  rlui  Shakspeara  wu  pardj'  Md,  Hsd  eOMcquently 
t&M  ha  forelMid  ^ipofffd  unB*aa9ylu|h.  Tor«nM47>di*Nfere,«hat  N«utd 
•  defect  CO  tbe  nmvtr,  he  ha*  aspKfiad  the  brew  oa  the  rMtjide.  f ot  ika 
■atw  of  ^  loore  racnirM^ue  effect,  he  has  iba  ineorvatcd  the  Eoe  in  tba  fare 
part  of  the  rufil  tbaorii  ip  the  orijpnal  it  is  m»d>asasticiUy  wraifht.' 
CsiT.  Rev.  Vol,*.  Mgutt,  180*.  2  H         ^^|^^ 
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aiif.hnraoutof  a  rock.  Thui,  in  the  pKKnt  instiuKXi  lie  fa«  ler- 
vilely  tranBferred  the  features  of  Shakspeare  from  the  painting  to  tht 
copper,  omitting  eveiy  trait  of  the  mild  and  bcncToleut  cHmcter 
which  hta  portrait  bo  decidedly  aSard«.— There  are,  indeed,  just  aucit . 
marks  of  s  pladd  and  amiable  di^KMition  in  thii  Tcsemhlance  of  ouc: 
poet,  as  his  admirers  would  have  wished  to  find. 

*  Xhit  portrait  is  not  painted  on  xaxiiai,  like  the  Chandos  Head, 
but  on  wood.  Little  mote  of  it  than  the  entire  countenance  and  part, 
of  the  ruff  is  left ;  for  the  pannel  hanng  been  split  off  on  one  ude, 
the  rest  was  curtsied  and  adapted  to  a  imall  frame.  On  the  back  of 
it  is  the  following  inscription,  written  in  a  very  old  hand  :  "  Guil. 
Shakspeare,  1597.  R.  N."  Whether  these  initio  belong  to  the 
""'-"  or  a  former  owner  of  the  picture,  is  uncertain.  It  is  dear, 
r,  that  this  is  the  identical  bead  from  wh^h  not  only  the  en- 
graviog  by  Droeshout  in  1623,  but  that  of  Marshall  ia  1640  was 
made ;  and  though  the  hazards  our  author's  likenew  was  exposed  to, 
may  have  been  numerous,  it  is  still  in  good  preservabMi.'     Vol.i. 
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After  all  the  hbour  thus  uselessly  employed,  the  editors  now 
tetum  to  the  measure  recommended  in'  the  twelfth  volume  of 
our  Second  Series,  formerly  quoted.  The  story  of  this  picture 
having  been  formerly  a  paft  of  the  furniture  of  the  tavern  in 
Eastcheap,  the  scene  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson's  Noctes  Atti- 
cx,  as  well  as  of  its  being  painted  by  Burbage,  is  now  resigned 
as  doubtful  or  false.  In  a  Supplement,  an  idea,  not  unnatural 
or  improbable,  that  the  painting  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
plate,  ia  combated  with  some  earnestness  and  success. 
■  At  the  end  of  the  prolegomena,  we  find  Mr.  Chaimers**  ac- 
count of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Stage,  divested 
of  its  'controversial  asperity.'  We  have  formerly  noticed  it: 
but,  whether  from  repetition,  or  die  want  of  its  seasoning,  we 
■  find  it  more  tlian  usually  dull  and  insipid. 

In  the  last  volume  we  meet  with  some  additional  notes :  two 
we  shall  transcribe. 

'  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressinz' my  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Ritson's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  oT  declaring  my  opinion  that 
tl^e  tradition  of  Falstaff  having  been  originally  Oldcastk  is  by  no. 
means  disproved.  The  weiglit  of'real  evidentje  appears  to  me  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Fuller,  who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare to  be  accurately  informed,  and  had  no  temptation  to  falsify  the 
real  fact.  To  avoid  fatiguing  the  reader  with  a  long  tr^n  of  fact! 
and  arguments,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  rcty  on  two  authorities  which 
have  been  too  slightly, attended  to,  if  tliey  may  be  said  to  be  noticed 
at  all.  The  first  is  iveever,  writing  at  the  very  period,  who  de»cribe* 
Oldcattle  aa  Shaktpeare  does  Falstafi',  as  the  page  of  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Nmblk,  (see  vol.di.  p.  12S,)  a  circumstance  which 
trould  hardly  liavc  happened  if  Falstaff  had  .not  originally  been  Old- 
^^'■tle.  The  other  is  N^hanieJ  Field,  a  player  in  S>iakapeare'a  com- 
pany, wlio  might  have  «tc3  in  the  playTiunself,  who  could' not  bp 
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jmsti^nii  and  who  ezpresily  refers  to  Ftletaff  by  the  nzme  of  QAi' 
castle. '  (See  p.  ^.)  Againntheee  testimonie*  and  others  what  hfl 
been  pppoaed  I.  .May  I  not-  My,  conjccttue  iaui  inference  alone  ? 
Conjectttte,.  I  admit,  very  ingenioudy  suggwted,  and  inference  very 
lubtiUy  estiacteil ;  but  weighiji^  nodung  against  what  is  equivalent  . 
'  to  positive  evidence.    Rsto.'     f.  42S>  . 

'  VoL  XVI.  p.  267.    JdliusCmae. 

*  He  held  a  f ever  •wbea  lie  wai  in  Spaln.'i  This  passage  Dr.  Fal- 
coaer  observes  is  a  true  copy  from  nature,  and  shows  how  an  ague 
may  produce  cowardice,  even  in  Cssar  himself.  Falconer  on  the  In- 
fiueiK*  of  CUnuuc,  &c.  4to.  p.  163.     Rsed.'     p.  4S4-. 

The  first  of  these  notes  V*e  copy  as  a  confirmation  of  the  same 
Opinion  we  many  years  since  o^red  on  thJ3  subject ;  and  the 
second,  to  assigii  the  observation  to  its  original  author ;  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  another  person  to  the  list  of  annotators  on 
Shakspeare ;  we  mean  the  late  Dr.  CuUen.  We  remember  hear- 
ing this  remark  in  his  Lectures,  long  before  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Falconer's  work^  and  have  no'  doubt  of  this  author  having 
drawn  it  from  the  same  source,  without  immediately  recollect- 
iog  to.  wlwm  he  was  indebted  for  it. 

Art.  'KSr.—The   Historie  and  Life,  of  King  James  the  Sexi 

Written  toioards  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,     Svo, 

IOj.     Boards.     Longman  and  Kees.     180+. 

TO  the  excellent  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland  since  the 
Union,  Malcolm  Laing,  esq.  is  attributed  the  meritorious  toil  of 
editing  this  curious  chronicle.  It  is  published  from  that  copy  of 
the  original  manuscript  (now  belonging  to  lord  Belhaven)  which 
the  historiographer  to  queen  Anne,  David  Crawfurd  of  Drum- 
8oy,  employed  in  compiling  his  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land. He  used  it  with  unfairness  :  there  are  considerable  varia- 
tions between  tlie  manuscript  and  the  printed  extracts }  every 
circumstance  unfavourable  either  to  Mary  or  to  Bothwell,  or 
fevDorable  to  their  adversaries,  being  carefully  suppressed.  In 
controveraies,  which  have  for  their  basis  the  interests  of  religious 
sects,  fraud  is  too  apt  to  appear  pious ;  but,  as  the  certainty  of 
eventual  detection  increases  with  the  diffusion. of  curiosity  and 
de  progress  of  information,  these  sinister  arts  begin  to  be  abai> 
doned  33  injudicious. 

Th-'j  history  begins  with  the  inurder  of  Riccio,  and  the  birth 
of  James  the  First,  thereby  accelerated,  who  began  to  breaths 
on  the  19th  of  June,-L566.  It  terminates  with  the  year  1580. 
Whether  it  were  t^&  ^^lE^ad,  or  whether,  as  may  be  hoped, 
the  second  part  of  tht  manuscript  be  still  latent  in  some  public 
pr  private  library,  it  is  interesting  for  its  detail,  and  valuable 
for  its  ingenuousness.  The  concluding  paragr8|!hs  will  give 
«  fuSicient  id«  of  Ae  composition. 
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■  '  The  qneene  ef  Enriud  percemonrg  the  cMn  of  Scathing  to  be 
kruekle  wd  umtibie,  dioe  fint  mit  in  Mr,  RavdaB,  lur  MBbatMdor, 
dMyring  tbe  c!ii4e  of  Z-emKix  exp«lEt  from  Scotbnd  f  and  McoodlTC, 
the  lean  bettri:*  France  anii  Scodand  U  be  bmbn  t  ttutdr,  w  i«> 
itbrv  MoRteml,  Angui,  aad  than- fiieD&-U  dudrmntit  fiftntie,  w 
alao  to  mtoiv  the  Hunihonin  eonfenn  to  act  of  paeifieaticniiii  «fli 
to  conclude,  detyring  to  ratifi?  the  ancwot  pOKC  aaj  wupyiiXtn^iitr 
concludit  of  before  betnix  Scotland  and  Encbnd.  Tha  artkW 
being  diciut  aroang;  the  enunnll,  it  wai  fund  tfaM  nane  of  thame 
vn  worthe  «F  to*  answir  or  acceptatknin,  nvin^  onlr  the  hst^ 
aubilk  VBi  gramtit  unto,  and  tbe  mt  refiuit  tm^ater.  SecoadlyCt 
*Iioe  hade  prepared  a  number  of  men  c«n*eBit  at  Berwick  and  North*- 
onberiuid,  under  the  coadact  «f  the  eaife  of  HuniingtMa  aad  tfcp 
lord  HunadaiD,  to  haue  entedt  Scotland  wiA  Hawf  \m4  forthe  ve- 
lieff  of  MoirtouB,  and  pact^4n{[  of  tha  eatata  of  the  cowrtrie  to  thair 
awn  hairti  desire.  Bot  th*  kii^,  widi  advyce  af  hia'COWMall  aad  » 
great  confluence  of  the  nahilitre  convoit  in  EdinboTKhi  oondudt  * 
number  of  lonldiors  of  hon  and  fiitemen,  of  tick  munher  brauity  aa4 
bent  myndit  to  reutt  that  i<ni»enant  fai«e  of  Englandi  tihat  be  \)te 
report  ^the  Hinba>tador  in  hit  retumCt  the  armie  vafflit  and  cav  n>- 
fanter  ben  for  that  tyaoe.  And  thairfore  to  the  end  the  king  diouid 
Kcine  to  do  na  thing  untduyiedty  in  that  pum^,  he  dtiectit  tir 
SfAaoK  Setoun  lua  anbacaadon  towHd  ^»mai  to  dMHMld  of  th» 
■^ueen  whidder  the  wu  myndfuU  to  keepe  tine  peace  or  to  bteak  it ; 
bot  quben  he  com  to  Berwick,  he  wai  retainit  uiair  tor  me  aeamun; 
till  tiie  queen  sould  sen!  wor^  bot  he  wai  adnittit  na  {arder;  for 
cjuhat  reipect  it  wa*  done,  ye  may  easilye  jud^- 

■  Thaireftir  capiuwi  Jamet  Steward  wta,  ctmstitttt  tutor  of  Ar- 
rane^' 

'  In  tha  mone^  of  Marche,  monteoar  de  Croc  waa  directit  aad>as- 
fador  in  Scotland  from  the  king  of  Fraunce.  to.  deaitc  th&  king  to 
work  somMhing  for  hir  mother  queen  Muie'a  h'batie,  bot  it  wat 
thoght  prejudicial  to  hii  roydl  eataie,  and  tbairfore  na  maire  wai 
ferformit  of  that  puipoii  at  na  trme  thaireftir,  beeaiu  it  hes  not 
Win  the  cuMoms  of  Enghmd  to  let  louse  oni*  gtiptfaat  they  haue 
hade  of  Scotland  at:  my  tyme,  without  weygfttie  cause*  tnuhng  al- 
wayes  to  thair  awin  pro&te,  as  nuy  be  collectit  be  the  dmariWM  of 
king  James  the  Ftmt  of  Scotland,  tor  the  space  of  o^teen  yien. 

'  During  the  banishment  of  AnsnUh  eftir  ifae  behnding  oF  Moir- 
toun,  he  tuaiil  diuera  incuruons  in  Sctttlandh  fer  he  entaiit  with  fjn 
and  snrord  at  the  caitell  of  Langholme,  and  took  the  camtaoe  piiao^ 
tier ;  he  kd  him  captiue  in  England,  h«  brunt  diuen  nUwea,  per* 
tcining  to  the  lord  Maxwell,  mi  caryet  away  great  prayea  m  gnoea.. 
Thairefccr  a  pariiaoient  w«i  haUin  in  the  mooeth  October,  quhav, 
(he  ««rle.of  Angus  was  fbiifiiab„  lord  Robeit  Stewart  wai  treat 
'irarit-of  Ch-knay,  ca^ane  Jamea.  Steward  crcM  earle  of  Atrane^ 
WiUim  k)rd-.1tufatcn  enst  eaite  of  Gomie,  and  John  Wd  Maiwell 
creat  e»le«(f  MoirtoAn.  Bot  beliiir  tMs  pariiamcnt,  in  th»  moneth 
«f  Augudihc  cade  of  i^euxa  vtn  ctcM  dnik  of  I^aaww,  and  p«b- 
Ijkly  prochimit'be  hengldia,  asisinaadiDg  all  the  king"*  Cnihjecta} 
'  ~tJrto  eiteene  of  Mm  in  all  tyme  ciuning. 

"Cajomt  3»Hk*  being  thut  djrit  cMal  ^tpft  of  .^nane^  w«a  a^ 


VHtlttiit  widi  this  limple  c»ininodft;j^r  unlen  he  were  pTJ>inauit  I'd, 
Iteicher  honinv  t  and  tscnftre  be  mud  Mmaelfffint  JamiSarwith  the 
irrf  of  ^  e»rfe  of  MaKche,  quha  ww  great  uncle  t«  the  king ; 
whereby  be  obtenit  deb  ttoor,  tbM  (hoe  wae  quickljr  gotten  mtb 
ChW :  KiA,  theiefcre,  t«  chUch-  this  adaltemus  fact,  a  proces  of  di- 
itorce  was  idteatit  he  hir  agunes  her  husband  for  hnpbtende  of  his 
^enoune,  qnhSk  wu  m  dearly  provin,  that  separatlomi  foUowit  be- 
twhct  thne  twn  petmani,  and  the  new  eaile  of  Arrane  and  schoe  wen. 
conjoynit  in  manage  tswdder..  Them  he^tpyrit  to  the  honors  of  the 
'  tarfe  of  Ananei  ^uUHb,  againes  HI  law  and  iustjce,  w«s  giauntit 
illito-faiin,  ahboOgh  the  lanfuU  earle  was  neoer  declaiiit  tdlpable  of 
any  notorioui  fiKt  conwiittit  againea  the  ^enoun  of  the  pHnce,  or  the 
comonn  WoB.  la  the  mean  time,  peict  and  concord  was  maid  in 
£n{^d^  in  mpect  oftheconton  miserieofexHe  betwixt  the  nobitl- 
fBAi  of  Handtoos  and  Drnglaao.  At  the  end  of  this  parliament, 
'  Stun  debhitt  fell  oat  betwiat  the  eaile  of  Anane  and  the  duke  LennQx. 
This  earie  waa  of «  proud  and  arrogant  mynd,  and  thought  himsellf 
inferior  to  im  Hon  ;  for  «t  the  eiKne  of  the  paBice,  as  itr  Johnne  Se< 
tonn,  qidia  was  then  ane  of  the  king's  maiGter  stahlers,  was  passing  ' 
9  iktell  before,  the  eaHe  strak  his  hors  in  the  face  ;  hot  that  matter 
•KM  soon  pacifiet,  and  the  duik  was  creat  capitane  of  the  king's  gatrd. 
On  the  next  day  of  the  parHament,  the  eaile  hade  placet  some  tolke* 
iieiyd  the  knowledge  of  the  duke,  quhilk  was  the  cans  of  sick  a  new 
i^ree^  as  the  earle  was  determined  to  haue  ^ioe  hitn  giff  he  could 
haue  ohtenit  his  intent  t  for  k  was  then  constantly  esteemii,  that  the 


duke  trauelbt  to  craropt  the  youne  king's  mynd  /i»m  the  established 
nligioan  ;  and  tiierefoie  it  was  thought  that  the  earle  was  spurrit  a 
littQl  to  this  pnrpois  be  some  of  the  ecclesiastical!  sort,  be  reassoun 
he  was  esteemit  to  be  sound  in  relligioun,  as  the  sane  of  a  sincere  pro> 
feasor  of  the  ghospel,  to  wit/my  lord  Uchiltree^  Quherefore  the 
xtuke  came  not  to  the  parliament  that  iay,  and  this  comovit  the  kin^ 
in  sick  sort,  that  he  maid  the  duke  remove  to  Dalkeith,  and  the  eaija 
was  commaadit  to  absent  himselif  i  hot  quhen  he  nwe  sick  apparand 
disgrace,  he  tranellit  be  some  mediae  persouns  to  mak  satisfactioun, 
and  this  was  acceptit.  So  that  peace  and  concord  was  then  maid  be- 
cwixt  tliir  twa  nobiUs  that  was  neuer  broken  hetre&er  ;  quhereat  the 
^ninistric  oonceavit  tick  hatred  againes  them  baith  that  could  neuet 
'  thairefter  be  qoendut ;  and  to  iati£e  the  friendship  on  the  earle'i 
accompte,  he  desym  Oa  duke  to  be  his  gossop,  and  thus  they  coo- 
tinewit  in  Christian  fauor. 

'  At  the  begyning  of  the  nlxt  year,  becaus  the  pollitick  eSaires 
were  all  at  rest,  it  [rfeasit  the  members  of  court  to  give  eare  to  cer- 
tane  infoimations  maid  againes  a  new  -crectit  societie  of  ministers* 
<alht  the  Presbiterie  ;  sa  that  the  moderators  were  auraonit  to  compeir 
before  the  king  and  countal,  to  produce  thair  buik  of  miniits  and 
actis,  to  be  seen  and  considerit ;  quhilk  was  the  caus  of  a  gtit  de- 
miteioun  and  upreare,  as  fell  out  heireftir,  that  sa  diyydit  the  spirit 
t«^  e«t«te  and  tonptmdl  estate)  as  other  of  thame  baittit  uther  deid- 
ly,  as  ye  shall  heir  in  the  awin  phtce. 

*  In  respect  of  consangoiniEye  betwiK  the  king  and  the  duke  of 

■  GajTse,  and  that  he  delyttitt  in  rydiog  and  hunting,  thair  was  some 

fyoc  bosses  sent  from  France -to  his  inuicstie,  as  prmces  usas  for  tlw 
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VXAiA  9Vt\,.to  con^tulat  ane  another,  tpgidder,  with  gun  pouUcr 
and  bullettis  for.hu  housia  of  strength,  qwilk-  th^  kiof^  thwktullie 
reqeauit.  Bat  tHe  minuten  of  Edinburgh  'werp  heauitye  offendit 
thairwith  ;  and  not  only  they  for  thi«  txas,  but  many  uthen  alio  ; 
and  in  particular  a^nes  the  electioun  and  nominatiun  of  Mr.  Robert 
Montgumrie  to  be  archbishop  of  Glai^ow  ;  aa  that  some  of  the  mi- 
nistrie  were  baiiisht,  and  a  certaine  minister,  at  his  sennoae  in  Glas-  , 
goW)  was  pullit  out  of  the  pulpet,  and  bu&ttet  be  the  lord  of  Minto, 
for  bakbytting  and  sclaundering. 

<  Amaog  many  honors,  that  the  duik  of  Xicnnox.was  decotit  witb- 
all,  and  promouit  unto  be  greatt  reattis,  thare  was  ane.  amang  the 
rest  prejudicial!  to  his  estate,  for  he  was  pro,mouit  to  be  greatt 
chahnerlane  of  Scotland.  Bot  he  consederit  nott  that  the  maire  mea 
of  honor  be  promouit,  ather  be  thur  awn  procurement  or  by  iaty^ 
ment  of  their  counsell^Lrs,  they  are  the  mair  narr  to  ane  great  Ml,  be- 
cau3  invye  is  the  great  minister  of  popuUr  heads  :  and  indeed  thii . 
ofEce  of  chameiiaiie  hes  sick  comissoun  to  try  the  inferior  estate  of 
the  people,  quhilk  for  the  maist  part  is  of  greater  number  and  pure^ 
and  may  the  les  suffer  anie  kind  of  punishment  in  bodye  and  gudes  ; 
and  thairfore  this  was  one  of  the  special  causses  of  envye  conceavit 
againes  him  aman?  many  uthers  ;  besyd  all  this,  the  mimstrie,  as  I 
tauld  you  before,  hade  conceauit  ane  oppinion,  that  he  wae  a  seducer 
of  the  king  from  the  esublicht  relligion,  and  the  nobillitye  thoght 
that  this  great  credence  and  sroiuotioun  with,  the  king  and  in  the 
court,  was  so  prejudicial!  to  thair  estate,  that  as  they  haue  bein  ex- 
traordinar  correcten  of  princes'  enormities  in  Scotland,  rather  for 
thair  awin  particulars  than  for  onie  gude  zeall  they  haue  born  t(  ''~  ~ 
-"    -'     -  '■-"■■    -  -ikirkco   -■■■■■ 


commonweill,  the  nobillitye  and  kirk  concunit  in  sick  sort  togidder, 
tliat  the  ministers  first  began  aforehand  to  shaw  the  youth  o^  the 
king  to  their  audicnze  abusit  to  the  societie  of  insolent  and  godles 
etraugers.  Secondly,  that  the  same  strangers  were  unworthily  pro- 
mottit  to  dignities  aboue  thair  capacities  and  mcritts,.  and  thairby 
likely  to  scourge  the  pure,  quhilfe  has  bein  aiie  odious  thing  in  aQ 
eomon  wealthes  heirtorore ;  hot  as  God,  in  tyme  bygane,  hade 
punisht  tyranous  people  to  thair  shame  and  confusion,  and  hade  dis< 
apointed  all  thair  intentions  j  sa  they  doubtit  not  now  of  his  wountit 
mercye,  bot  he  wald  executt  the  lyk  in  thir  dangerous  dayes. 

'  Heirwithall  certane  unquiett  people  of  the  nobilhtye,  were  atill 
deyysiag  thair  machinations  againes  the  young  king  and  the  nelv 
duik  of Xennox,  and  the  new  earle  of  Arrane,  how  Uiey  might  shift 
thir  three  from  iitheriss  seuerally.'     p.  284. 

On  this  aide  the  Tweed,  we  occasionally  wish  for  an  ac- 
companying glossary.  The  author  of  this  history  is  unknown  j 
but,  since  ne  mentions  the  marriage  of  king  James  as  a  contem- 
porary event,  he  must  have  flourished  in  1589.  There  is  every 
appearance  of  his  having  continued  the  narrative  beyond  the 
period  to  which  this  copy  extends.  Even  in  its  present  abrupt 
condition,  it  forms  an  important  accession  to  the  collection  qf 
the  original  historians  of  British  a^ira. 
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Art.  XVI.— £/<!«(ft;ij  (f  General  Hhtory,  atuient  end  tnodem. 

To  whkh  are  added  a  Tt^le  af  Cbrmo/tgy,  afid  a  comparative 

Viev)  if  ancient  and  modem  Geoeraphy.    .  lUtutrated  by  Mapt. 

2  Fell.  8w>.     14/.  Boardi.     Caddl  anrf  Davies. 

THESE  very  excellent  volumes  have  been  some  time  before 
us,  and  we  have  hesitated  so  long  concerning  the  degree  of  at- 
teiitioa,  not  which  they  deserve,  but  which  it  was  in  our  power 
to  besWw»  that  further  -delay  is  inadmissible ;  and  we  must  at 
least  introduce  them  to  the  public  and  record  their  merits. 

They  consist  of  Elements  which  were  originally  intended  for  a 
.  syllabus ;  but  are  much  fuller  than  is  requisite  for  that  purposcj 
and  form  a  very  clear  comprehensive  outline  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem history.  A  truly  philosophic  spirit  pervades  every  part  of 
the  work;  and  the  arrangement  is  so  excellent  and  ample, 
that  the  student  can  easily  gain,  and  preserve,  a  very  accu- 
Tate  idea  not  only  of  the  principal  events  which  constitute  the 
history  of  each  nation,  but  of  the  connexion  of  each  with  that  ' 
which  forms  the  principal  oWett  in  the  Eera. 

As  the  work  consists  chiefly  of  a  comprehensive  outline,  we 
were  in  doubt  howfar  we  could  engage  in  a  general  account  of 
it,  since  it  must  be  obvious  that  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  ex- 
ceLency  of  its  plan,  and  the  observations  occasionally  interspers- 
ed. We  are  now  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  plan ;  and  we  cannot  employ  better  words  than 
those  of  the  author. 

*  Two, opposite  methods  have  been  followed  in  giving  academical 
lectures  on  the  study  of  history :  the  one,  a  strict  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  CTents,  upon  the  plan  of  Turaelline's'  Epitome }  the 
Other,  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  the  various  heads  or  titles  of  pid)lic 
law,  md  the  doctrines  of  politics ;  illustrated  by.  exampleB  drawn 
from  ancient  and  modem  history. — Objections  occur  to  both  these 
methods :  the  fomier  fumishea  only  a  dry  chronicle  of  events,  which 
nothing  connects  together  but  the  order  of  tinje ;  the  latter  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  most  important  purposes  of  history,  the  tracing 
events  to  their  causes,  the  detection  of  the  springs  of  iiuman  actions. 
the  display  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
states  and  empires  :  finally,  by  confining  history  to  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  politics,  we  lose  its  effect  as  a  school  of 

'  In  the  foDowing  Lectures,  we  hold  a  middle  course  between 
these  extremes,  an(f  endeavour,  by  remedying  the  imperfection  of 
each,  to  unite,  if  possible,  the  advantages  of  both. 

'  While  BO  much  regard  is  had  to  chronology  as  is  necessary  for 
showing  the  progress  of  mankind  in  society,  aiid  communicating  just 
ideas  of  the  state  of  the  world  in  all  the  different  ages  to  which  au- 
thentic history  extends,  we  shall,  in  the  delineation  of  the  rise  aud 
fall  of  empires  and  their  revolutions,  pay  more  attention  to  the  con- 
nection tanijeet  than  that  of  fime. 
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*  Tn  this  new,  we  mii«t  reject  the  eotemaa  nMtlied  ft  MiUgipS- 
gencral  bittoir  accordipg^  to  «pochi  pr  enw. 

/  Wlien  the  world  ii  newcd  at  anf  {terind  cither  of  uicimt  or  of 
modem  hutai7,  we  generally  obmre  one  nabon  or  empire  piedonu- 
nant,  to  «Hbom  all  uk  rest  bear,  at  it  were,  an  under  part,  and  to 
whow  hiitory  we  fiod  that  the  principal  ctcdU  in  the  aiuula  of  other 
itatiana  may  be  referred  from  tome  natur^  connectioii.  Thii  prv- 
dominant  empire  or  itate  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  to  view  at  the 
prindpal  otnect,  whoae  hittory  therefore  ii  to  be  ffloie  fidty  dnine- 
(ted,  whik  tne  reik  aic  only  ioddeatally  touched  when  thef  cocne  ts  . 
have  a  mtnral  cMncctioo  with  the  pdnc^ui.'    VoL  i<  r.  & 

In  purswuice  pf  this  plan,  our  author  commeoces  with  die 
Grecian  history ;  for  the  Jewish  belongs  to  another  departmeiit 
of  academical  education.  Wtdi  the  Grecians,  that  of  tn«  Egyp- 
tians and  Phoenicians  U>  in  the  earlier  xim*  connected,;  and 
that  of  the  Assyrians  is  stiU  ioore  remotely  connected  with  the 
Egyptian,  At  a  later  period*  Greece  is  connected  with  Persia, 
ana  is  at  last  lost  in  the  vast  mass  of  the  Roman  conquests. 

Rome  forms  the  next  great  historical  object,  and  unites  with 
the  history  of  Carthage,  at  last  with  that  ol  the  Goths,  Heruli, 
&c.,  until  extinguished  by  barbarous  conquerors. 

*  In  the  dehneation  oS  modem  history,  the  leadine  objects  of  at- 
tenbon  are  mon  *arioui )  the  iccbc  it  oftener  changed :  vtions,  too, 
\Ma\i  for  a  while  occupy  the  chief  attcntioni  become  for  a  time  anb- 
ordinate,  and  afCerwaioa  rcassume  their  rank  at  principal :  yet  the 
same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  the  department  of  ancient  niitory :  tha 
picture  it  occupied  only  by  one  great  object  at  a  time,  to  wtuch.  all 
the  rest  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and  are  taken  notice  of  only  when 
connected  with  the  princi^L 

'  UjMni  the  fall  ot  the  Western  Empire,  the  Saracens  are  the  first 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  extension  of  their  contjueats,  and 
the  splendor  of  thdr  dominion. 

*  While  the  Saiacent  extend  their  arms  in  the  East  and  in  Afiica, 
a  new  empire  of  the  West  is  founded  bv  Charlemagne. — ^The  rite  and 
progress  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. — The  origin  of  the  feudal 
system.— State  of  the  European  nuumers  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
.— GoTemment,  arts  and  sciences,  literature. 

>  As  collatenl  objects  of  attMtion,  we  survey  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  entire  in  the  East)  the  conquests  and  settlements  of  the 
^onnans  j  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  diurch  of  Rome :  the  conquest  of  Spaiji  by  the .  Saracens.* 
Vol-i.  F.IO. 

This  introduces  the  British  history,  "srith  which  the  Norman  is 
soon  connected.  At  the  proper  period,  the  Crusades  are  ushered 
before  us }  and  the  history  of  tiie  house  of  Austria,  with  some  cc4- 
tateral  events,  engage  the  historian's  attention ;  and,  about  tbe^ 
time  of  the  First  &lward,  the  history  of  ScMland  becomes  a 
portion  of  that  of  England ;  and  from  Edward  III.  to  Heuzy  V, 
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die  }ustOTy  of  Fraac*  U  ako  iatennmn  with  it.  About  dtc 
Vftme period,  the aSiiirs (rf* theEast  a^e  iotrodaced ;  and  the  tst* 
of  the  termination  of  the  feudal  system  of  Ftanccj  and  the 
union  of  Atragon  and  Castile  into  one  kiDgdtun,  is  notveTfii- 
•tant. 

The  history  of  England  is  again  resumed,  with  the  collateral 
JuMoriei,  to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  at  the  end  c^ 
the  fiftoenth  comiry.  The  age  of  Charles  V^  unites  almost  the 
whgte  of  the  hMmr  ni  Europe  in  one  view;  but  it  is  afters 
•mxin  M  much  bnwen,  that  we  in  vain  seek  for  a  connecting 
chK.  Each  country  claims,  in  turn,  the  historian's  attention. 
The  progrms  oi  literature  is  at  different  periods  examined;  and 
this  aba^ct  is  concluded  by  a  surrey  of  the  sute  of  the  arts 
and  sdencea,  and  of  the  progress  of  literature,  in  Europe, 
during  the  tiiteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

From  tlui  imperfect  outline,  our  audwr's  general  plan  may 
'  iie  ascertained }  utd,  indifferent  parts,  the  histories  of  otherna- 
tioas,  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate,  are  introduced. 
The  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  geography  is  excellent ; 
and  die  taUe  of  chronology  (that  of  Uuier)  is  advantageously 
arranged.    The  maps,  however,  are  very  indigently  executed. 


Akt. XVII. — Women:  thfir  CotiditicH  and  Influence  in  Society. 
By  J«J.  Akx.  Segur.  Trantlated  from  the  French.  2  Tu/j. 
Small  8tw.  -  12/.  Baardt.    I^ongman  and  Rees.     1803. 

THE  rdalive  superiority  of  the  two  sexes  is  a  question  often 
started,  and  zealously  maintained  by^  the  respective  partisans  of 
each.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  and  we  have  had  occa-. 
ston  to  ofier  our  opinions  on  it:  we  may  here  therefore  be  allow- 
ed togive  an  abstract  of  our  views.  The  question  cannot,  we  think,' 
be  fairly  appreciated,  nor  absolutely  decided,  unless  the  educa. 
tion  of  ea^  sex  were,  from  the  begimiing,  the  same. .  Of  thos^ 
who  have  passed  the  same  ordeal  in  their  earlier  years,  it  Is  fair 
to  lay  that  jmm  women  have  equalled,  or  surpassed,  many  men : 
but  this  wUl  not  decide  the  dispute ;  for,  of  many  women  ^o 
have  had  a  learned  education,  we  have  wimessed  the  literary 
exertions  of  a  few  only ;  and  these  we  prize  in  proportion  to 
their  rarity,  rather  than  to  their  intritUic  excellence.  Few 
women  have  appeared,  who  possessed  a  peculiar  strength  of 
miivl,  powers  of  correct  inductive  Teasc»iingror  that  originalit]^ 
of  thou^it  which  leads  to  discoveries  or  improvements.  Miss 
Carter  was  mused  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch  -,  and  it  has' 
escaped  us,  if  riie  has  distii^piisbed  bersrif  beyond  its  limits. 
Mrs.  Montague  c»n  claim  only  the  praise  of  elegant  and  polishod 
critidsm^   miss  Woolstonecraft,  ot  applying  modem  infidelity 
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and  abstitd  pandwcts  (o  her  own  sex.  MUcBumer  Hsd  Mrt.  BsT" 

bftuld  possess  greater  and  more  varied  powers.  'The  former  is  £- 
•dnguishcd  by  an  .elegant  fancy ;  the  latter  1»y  a  strength  of  mind 
and  originality  of  thought,  very  seldom  found  atrumg  her  ovn. 
SM,  yet  in  a  degree  which  would  not  perhaps  have  claimed 
any  very  distinguished  notice  in  ours.  In  fact,  we  think  very 
fughly  of  this  lady's  inteUectual  talents ;  and  if  we  were  to  Butt- 
scribe,  without  riiserre,  to  the  warm  cncomiiunsof'faeTfneitdi, 
k  would  make  but  an  individual  exceptiofi  to  o«r  remaik.  Female 
authors  are  undoubtedly  disdnguished  by  an  elegant  t&ciitnina-. 
tion  of  what  is  beautiful  or  disgusting :  their  taste  is  correct; 
their  imagination  lively  i  their  language  easy,  free,  and  polished: 
but  we  canRot  allow  them  strength  of  mind,  deep  reaKNiing 
powers,  Qor^'in  every;  instance,  that  firm  solid  judgement  found 
in  the  other  sex.  In  arrangement,  method, -and  delight,  they 
also  often  faiL  This  disquisition  is  not  nnenitable  to  the  present 
work;  forthe object,  ifithaveany, is  therelative  superiority oif 
the  sexes.  M.  Segur  is  politely  inclined  to  give  a  higher  rankta 
the  ladies'  inteUectual  powers  than  we  can  allow  j  yet  we  think 
wc  have  admitted  ^1  that  the  best  informed  of  the  sex  have 
been  willing  to  claim. 

'  In  the  researches  which  I  have  made  relative  to  the  comfition,  the 
innrals,  the  paasions,  and  the  influence  of  an  oppressed  sex,  I  haw 
had  no  intention  to  weave  a  cloak  for  their  errors  and  their  foibles  ; 
I  have  merely  attempted  to  unfold  to  view  the  virtues  and  the  quali- 
CcaticMis  with  which  nature  has  deigued  abundantly  to  endow  tAenir 
and  which  contribute  to  our  happiness,  even  more  than  to  their  own; 
It  seems  as  if  she  had  decreed  the  separation  of  this  part  of  oon^ires, 
with  a  view  to  re-union,  atill  more  condtKire  to  oar  gratSficaticM),  he- 
cause  clfccted  through  the  medium  of  our  aSecttons,  our  plcuuntt 
and  our  paina, 

'  Womea  are,  if  I  may  use  tile  expression,  another  soul  of  ur 
being,  which,  althc)ueh  enveloped  in  a  separate  covering}  accords 
mcBt  unifomiiy  with  all  our  KcntimrotB,  vrhich  they  inspire ;  with  all 
eur  desires,  which  they  excite  and  participate  j  and  with  all  our 
weaknesses,  which  they  can  commiserate,  without  yielding  to  their 
inftuence.  If  man  be  unhappy,  he  require*  of  his  sou!  an  energy 
to  enable  him  to  support  the  load  (»  physical  suffenngs,  and  ot 
mosal  evils,  still  more  difhcult  to  suataui.  But  at  this  usiitaace 
must  originate'  within  himself,  it  necessarily  partakes  of  the  dejection 
which  pervades  his  whole  being.  Should  he  resort  to  his  other  soul, 
he  then  feels  how  much  the  women  deserve  his  admiration ;  theae 
women,  who  approach  him  in  enchanting  forms,  and  adminiBter  an 
unexpected  b^m  to  his  sorrows ;  and  who  make  him  sensible,  in 
every  particle  of  his  being,  that,  although  they  appear  distinct  from 
himself,  yet  they  are  himself  nevertheless.  He  observes  these  divi- 
nitiss  of  the  earth  imctasingly  near  him,  who  make  him  anticipate 
consolation,  even  before  it  is  offered  ;  whom  he  Useots  to  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  arguments  of  persuasion  }  ai)d  who  seem  to 
fa(m  an  a^yhmi  against  all  miefortunc.  .  .    ■ 
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*  Siitiatncfl'we  are  tedovcd  whb-  ebrpareal  ttmigtli,-  the-Vnmcd 
«I1^  btw^n  to  ^very  or  s^t>R^ian.  ■Dei^B4?nt;.-on-OOr  pMBioiW.md 
CRp>rice».i-aii«aibog  liM  a)4i^trary  deoKca  dicu^ta  theD^by.thf 
lorms- of  government,  ttligion,  moriUJty,  and  the.  prejudices  o^^eaj 
^ere,  adored.as  divinities  ;  there,  esteemed  as  campanions  asd^aufils; 
and  there  again,  condemned  to  servitude  and  contempt ;  'liiidsr'  3IJ  . 
these  different  circumsrancea  we  see  them  still  retaining  their'  charac-. 
ierisdc  distinction,  submitting  w-ith  inexhaustible  paDence,  and  eh- 
during  with  inconceivable  fortitude.  Their  faults  are  not  augiirenteB 
under  the  preasure  of  distress  and  humiliation.     And  whichof  our 

Sualities  do  they  not  possesa  ?  One  alone,  Anacreon  says,  Katslieeii 
enied.them;  and  that  is  prudence.  But  as  they  are  evgry /wkere 
led  themselves,  and  never,  unless  by  a  temporary  usurpation,  arc 
a^le.to  B8»unie.the  leai^of  others,  iUct  have  less  inducement  to  ths 
exerdae  gf  foresight  than  the  men.  Their  extreme  sensibility,  tog^ 
pleads  their  apology  in  this  respect.  .  Alive  as  they  are  to  every  im- 

Ktssion  that  can  essite  their  feelings,  their  situation  is  httle  calcu- 
^  ed  for  the  calm  exertion  of  foresight ;  but,  being  always  prejiared 
to  yield  themselves  up  ,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  moment,  they  not 
unJrequently  paai  their  lives  in  alternate  action  and  repentance.  Be- 
ude>t  a*  pni^npe  is  the  result  of  reflexion,  aided  by  experience,  ana 
reciprocally  of  experience  matured  and  strengthened  by  reflexion, 
Jiow  should  they  attain  the  qualification .''    Vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

To  this  we  cannot  offer  tlie  slightest  objection ;  nor  can  we 
deny  their  prudence  and  address.  Indeed,  when  M.  Segur 
wishes  to  demonstrate  the  eqyality  of  the  sexes,  he  rather  draws 
the  babnce  between  merits  and  defects,  and  makes  due  allow- 
ance for  the  latter,  by  the  preponderance  of  other  good  qualities. 
Where  women  fail,  much  \a  attributed  to  education,  to  the  de- 
spotic usurpation  of  men,  to  custom,  and  other  causes ;  and  it  is 
-  the  design  of  this  work  to  display  the  teal  character  of  the  softer 
sex,  by  examining  their  condition  in  various  ages  of  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  eaoi  vohmne  are  several  little  histories,  illustrative 
of  the  different  Kras.  The  tales  however,  whether  interspersed  or 
added,  are  evidently  fictitious.  The  Egyptian  tale  has  not  even 
the  semblance  of  authenticity.  The  Moorish  tale  ia  pleasing,  but 
not  very  probable  or  interesting.  In  this  first  volume,  the  stats 
of  women  is.pursued  from  Eve.to  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
n^ns>  and  the  establishment- of  the  religion  of  RJohammed. 

The  second  volume  ofiers  anecdotes  drawn  from  more  modem 
periods,  ^^en' women  were  associated  with  chivalry;  when 
they  were  defied  and  adored.  The  same  principles  passed  down 
from  the  ag^of  Francis  "i.  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  sex 
were  still  goddesses ;  but  y  this  later  period  we  find  them 
possessing  no  very  striking  claims  to  superiority.  Our  owii 
Elizabeth,  with  a  strong  mind,  bred  in,  the  school  of  adversity, 
had  her  weak  moments.  Madame  Maintenon  was  prudeptj 
rather  than  able :  Catharine,  empress  of  Russia,  could  boast  of 
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vt  udem  zeal  for  the  weUtn  of  Iwr  hntbutd,  and  hU  doitii* 
twMu )  bat  that  R«n»larf  aedon  of  her  bh —  icsouAc  Ae 
^nsrian  armf  ar  Pnith — TCoidrtd  litde  iodgeawnt  or  addrfin; 
u  it  vat  only  necessary  to  biibe  a  TurUui  bashaw. 

From'die  bmoiuI  volume  we  shall  give  our  authm^s  sentimeftu 
en  theUtctaryabiJiaesof-dieladiet,  as, in  this  pah,  his  opintbna 
are  better  connected  than  in  any  otbrr.  In  general  t)iey  its 
widely  scattered. 

*  I  think  I  haw  ahndy  ohnnrted  that  their  genim  h  cfcativt  on!? 
'  in  modifications.     Their  underRanding,  more  lubtle  than  ptafbun^ 

BfudyHt,  defines  with  more  giacc  than  accuracy,  vrith  more  elefanee 
than  logic  A  woman  haa  never  been  kaomi  to  conceive  a  4ne  plan 
for  a  tra^dy  ;  but  if  the  art  of  CorneiUe,  of  K^inet  and  of  Vahaine, 
requirM  a  strength  of  intelleet  of  which  women  are  perhaps  ituatui- 
ble,  no  author,  in  epittoUry  compoution,  antient  or  modem,  naa 
attained,  or  ever  will  attain,  the  enchanting  style  of  madame  de  S6* 
wni.  A  cwtain  clasa  of  romances  seem*  also  to  belong;  to  them. 
No  doubt  Florian,  in  his  Gatatce,  has  a  singnlar  merit  which  ishia 
own  ;  but  it  is  not  the  style  of  madame  Riccioboni ;  it  is  not  that 
peculiar  chano,  that  natural  graee,  at  ^ich  the  most  brilliant  under- 
ttanding  cannot  arrive  ;  insomudi,  that  if  that  amiable  woman  had 
been  desired  to  give  lessons  of  her  art,  it  probably  would  not  have 
been  in  her  power  to  comply  with  the  request.  It  may  be  said  that 
she  herself  was  not  in  the  secret  of  her  style. 

*  Thus,  even  in  literature,  the  departments  for  ai<ii  tea  ar^ 
marked  out  by  nature.  All  the  enefjfetic  ideas  are  denietl  to  the 
woman ;  they  think,  but  they  can  raidy  meditate  ,■  they  httag  td 
pnfection,  they  seixe  with  greater  vivacity  than  we  do,  aU  the  sapei^ 
Sdal  relations,  wluch  they  premt  widt  t  graoa  that  is  pecaliar  to 
them.  As  in  teve  they  iltel  fatttor  thib  we,  they  speak  t^  it  wiA 
more  refinement.     Suppose  that  a  wooan  had  oonceived  the  plan  of 

,  Rousseau's  romaace ;  At  might  peibap*  have  written  some  paCes  of 
the  New  Heloisej  but  would  the  ha^e  attained  the  sublime  aodcon- 
tiniied  eloauence  pf  that  work  I  Ko.  Id  a  word,  a  woman  mie^t 
die  like  Julia ;  but  A*  could  not  vrite  the  iMter  which  describes  her 
'  last  moments.  That  in  wbicli  uKimen  are  euenti^iHy  defident  ii  re- 
*flectton.  The  mobility  of  their  minds  leads  theto  tochange  fiom 
thought  to  thought,  prevents  thent  not  only  from  tharougbly  tnvrt- 
tigatinK,  but  even  from  originatine  those  new  ideas  which,  in  the 
head  u  a  man,  arise  from  those  Sready  concdvttd ;  and  even  that 
rapid  iieility  with  whidi  they  sdie  ajl  the  engaginff  details  which 
please  tbem,  «aiMes  them  to  abandon  the  fictions  which  we  shall  have 
GuUed  alter  them,  I  imacine  I  see  beas  ^JVK  irom  fiowcr  to  Aower, 
coUcctiag  inm  them  the  juices  which  satidy  their  w^its,  and  soM, 
proud  oT  their  easy  conquest,  flying  awar  again,  and  leaving  the 
flower  to  the  favoured  lover,  .who  £aU  place  it  in  a  garland  for  hit 
miatress. 

*  I  should  still  have  to  speak  of  benevolence,  and  compasnon  i  10 
inqtme  whether  we  or  the  women  experience,  exercise  these  two  sni- 
timents  the  best.     But  respecting  this  question  there  can  be  no  difi 
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4aaat  of  optmoii.  Women,  feeOng  the  diitreuett  .wlucb  they  wit- 
MU,  with  gnoter  KOteneis  and  promirtitude  than  we  do,  mutt  !)»• 
tunDy  ^rniiTit  them  tatn.  We  avn  kiwum^y  {  they,  moie  -tender- 
beartedr  havt  compBuion.  The  tGEhtest  coiaphiot  didretm  their 
car  t  an  Btngnifianit  wound  ibocks  their  nght.     It  seenu  as  if  their 

'  dntJoation  on  earth  were  to  looth  and  niccour.  Attracted  torntrd* 
the  unlbrtuiiatei  wfaeir  we  m  onl^  mofed  whh  their  cries,  they 
hare  aheady  xfforded  relief  whiirt  we  ttiU  hesitate  to  fiy  to  their 
3Bra>tance« 

'  I  tliink  I  have  prored  that  as  motben,  lavera,  luiceptible  and 
compatiioiiate  bciDgi,  the  women  have  the  •uperiority  over  us.  I 
have  even  mentionea  that  in  a^rs  fir  whidi  they  seem  less  adaptedr 
as  in  the  art  of  governing,  some  of  them  have  diapkyed  talenti  which 

.  might  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest  kinga.  But  these  particu- 
lar ezamplei  evince  nothing  with  respect  to  the  aggregate.  Every 
thiog  tandi  to  rccal  tben  to  the  destinatimi  for  which  natnre  ha*  in- 
(uded  thest,  and  eteiy  thing  teems  to  prescribe  to  us  not  to  corn- 
fan  mtrfdws  vfith  thev,  except  in  the  duties  and  the  sentimeaU 
wllich  an  comwon  to  both  sexes.'    VoL  ii.  n  12. 

TTie  anecdotes  or  lustories  of  this  volume  are  cluefly  taken 
from  the  disfitpated  lumrincipled  peiiod  of  Jjama  XTV. — The 
adTentoTc,  however,  of^  the  Petite  Maison  reiight  fonn  a  good 
plot  for  a  cooudy. 

-  The  third  toIudk  ehiefly  relates  to  the  CtHiduct  of  womal 
daring  the  revolution  j  and  it  muM  be  aUovred  that  die  heroism, 
^M  rcwhition,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  »ex,  were  admirably 
4iaplayed  m  man^f  instances.  The  Swedish  ncrvel  of  ZanhJda, 
«t  the  conclusion,  ia  entertaining  and  interesting,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  simitar  productions.  At  the  end  of 
«ach  volume,  some  explanatorv  notes  are  subjoined. 

On  the  whole,  we  tod  in  uus  work  no  considimihlc  shan 
•f  mcnL  The  greater  part  consists  of  flimsy  anecdotes :  lb* 
icSMOoiiig  is  weak  and  inconclusive  j  nor  can  we  find  an  ajmlogf 
fortbsaiidunr,  «xceptdlMt,inhiszMl£orthehoBourof  me  sex, 
he  fihtdnrd  Us  tiws  powert,  that  hs  ni^t  net  imu  to  cxe A 
ihffB.  ■ 
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POLITICS. 


Akt.  i8.—jia  /iiwattr  lo  Mr.  Pits'!  jiltaei  uftm  Earl  Si.  Fhctal, 
aad  the  Aiim'tralts,  in  bit  Motion  for  an  Engtary  into  tie  Stale  o^  /A^ 
Naval  Dcjcnce  of  the  Couniry,  on  tht  1^  of  March,  1804>. 
8w.'  It.  6d.      Ebers.     :804. 

.A  ^reat  pait  of  this  pamphlet  is,  in  a  more  important  tutwnal 
view,  irrelcmit  to  the  queition.  Party-men  will  oaSj  contebd  whe^ 
tfaer  the  esertiona  of  lord  St.  Vincent's  or  lord  Spencer'a  board  were 
kiore  active  in  fitting  out  sbipB  ofwar,  □rprocuricg  Mamen^  The^gmt 
questions  are,  What  force  it  aufiident  to  oppoae  the  Conican'a  flotilla* 
and  of  what  nature  should  be  the  most  efiectual  fbrCe  i  The  author 
contends  that  line-of-hattle  ships  and  frigates  are  the  most  proper 
vessels ;  but  that,  W'giin-boats  be  necessary,  a  sufBcient  number  are 
provided.  One  objection  will  in  a  moment  occur :  the  wind,  which 
alone  can'  unpei  line-of-battle  ships,  cannot  be  commanded  j  and  co^- 
seqtientlf  there  are  circumstances  when  boats  with  sweeps  can  aT«4 
them.  Is  the  author,  too,  so  little  i^  a  seaman,  as  not  to  know  that  « 
Aumber  of  gun-boats,  in  a  calm,  may  atlcmft  to  board  a  ship  t)f  tie 
line  i  We  bdieve  indeed,  that,  however  glossed  over  the  fact  is,  thatik 
sufficient  number  of  gun  boats  were  rinl  provided  ;  and  we  know,  that, 
after  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  the  orders  in  the  private  yards  were  muci)' 
more  nunierOu*  than  befure.  We  are  acquainted  vrith  several  con- 
tracts made  in  yards  where  a  king's  ship  had  never  been  built.  This 
is  fi  virtual  confession  of  some  fmTner  inattention.  We  mean  not' 
TO  leuen  eari  St.  Vihceat'a  character,  of  which  we  havea  high.opi- 
luon ;  but,  conGding,  as  he  naturally,  does,  in  British  valour-utd 
Mntirk  seamaoshiP)  we  apprehend  that  he  too  much  despised  the 
^ motqmlojiect.' — Mosquitoes,  though  they  will  not  kill,  may  stJog. . 

'A»T.  19. — Judi  alleram  Partem  .-  or  lie  real  Situation  of  the  Navy  if 

Great  Britain  at  lie  Period  of  Lord  St.  fincent't  Retignation ;  &• 

ing  a  Rtpiy  to  the  Mulalemenls  of  "  An  Answer  it,  Mr.  P'dt't  At. 

tack  upon  Earl  St.  Vincent  and  the  Admiralty  ;  "  alto  -cotiiaimng  lie 

Subitanee  of  a  tupbreSsed  Pamphlet  on  the  lamt  Subject.    By  an  Offiax 

of  Hit  Majaty'i  Navy.     8to.      1/.  &/.     Budd.     1801. 

This  most  excellent  energetic  pamphlet  seems  to  speak  the  lait- 

guage  of  truth  ;  and  indeed  some  of  the  facta  are  so  striking  and  so 

■trongly  urged,  that  no  defender  of  earl  St.  Vincent  can  ai^ue  the 

cause  succesafully,  without  first  effectually  removing  such  powerful 

impediments.     These  facts  chiefly   relate  to  the  "errors  of  earl  St. 

Vincent's  board,  in  not  only  neglecting  the  supply  of  Stores,  but 

even  selling  at  the  peace  s  great  part  of  the  former  rtock,  \rfiich  is 
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s^d  to  have  found  its-  my  into  tike  ar»«ial  at  Brett.  Thejr  relate  to 
theim|]eTfect  £ttiag  and.  maDDing  the  fie«ti  reducing  the  ougnber  of 
shipvnglitSi  and  cramping,  in  ever)' other  manner,  the  natiocij  de- 
fence. It  is'jnith  great  pain  thM  we  see  aiKh- facts  ao  forcibly  urged; 
and,  sliould  no  effectual  deaaive  contradiction  ^pear,  (hey  must  bo- 
con^dered  ai  admitted.  It  is  in  -Tain  to  caQ  tlus<a  party  pamphlet, 
and  to  affect  contempt.  It  pretends  -  to  facts,  and,  ahoukl  thiey  be 
true,  mutt  lead  to  general  condemnation. 

Akt.  20. — Jin  J^egl  la  the  PtopU  of  ihi-Umted  Kingdomi  agaitut  tht 
intatiahle  j^miition  9/  BimaparU,  prieedtd  by  -a  Findwatiait  of  their 
Charaettr,-miii  rtfcrfnctto  the  Peace  ef  Ameni.  8ti?.,  ^.  teiued, 
Mawmu.    180*. 

This  appear*  to  ui  (the  Corsican's  ofunion  will  probably  differ)  a 
cahn  dispassionate  tepresentation  of  the  conduct  of  England  in  th^r 
negotiations  with  Bonaparte.  It  might  have  been  more  forcible,  had 
it' been  less  diffuse  I  butthoae  who  will  follow  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
reasoning,  must,  ve  think,  be  con^nced. — The  appeal  at  the  end  i* 
truly  animated  and  patriotic.  '  • 

Art.21 j4  Dive  into  Banaparle't  Councils,  on  his  projected  laikuton 

of  Old  England.  Bs  Thomat  Martyu,  Author  of  a  Work  on  SheUt, 
and  other  Subjeelt  in  Natural  Hillary,  i^e.  ^-ao.  2t,  Gd.  Faulder. 
180*.  . 


)  eiecute  hii  threats.  The 
chief  design  of  the  present  publication  is  to  point  out  the  probability, 
that,  with  a  great  attempt  near'  the  metropolis,  some  inferior  d^ 
■cents  may  take  place  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Norfolk,  or 
JJncolnshireL — '■Forewarned,  forearmed!' — The  author's  address  to 
the  volunteers,  in  the  conclusion,  is  patriotic  and  excellent. 

MEDICINE,    &c. 

Art.  ^S.— Practical  Oheroallons  on  the  TreatmenI  of  Slriclvris  in  the 

Urethra,  and  m  the  (Eiephasui.    By  Everard  Home,  Eiq.  F.  R.  S. 

Surgeon  16   Si.  George's  Hospital.      Vol.  JI.      %iio.      Is,     Boards.  - 

G.  and  W.  Nicol.     1803. 

We  have  forrmerly  noticed  this  eubject,  and  had  occaiion  to  sj^eafc, 
with  respect,  of  our  author's  plan  of  arming  a  bougie  with  caustic, 
a  method  which  we  can  now  praise  from  our  own  experience.  Mr. 
Hom^  gives  many  instances  of  its  utility;  and  his  remar];s  on  the 
most  aucceiiful  method  of  introducing  bougies  demand  our  commeti- 
dation.  Tbe.practictd  observations  on  the  distinctions  between  those 
diseaaes  which,  though  apparently 'general,  arise  from  these  strictures 
alone,  and  diseases  eeemmgly  of  iSe  urethra  only,  but  which  have  in 
rcslityamoie  distant  or  a  more  common  lource,  merit  considerable  at- 
tention. Many  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  will  produce  anirri* 
tation  so  great  on  the  urethra,  as  to  resemble  the  effects  of  stricture; 
One  of  th^se  is  ginger.  Gout  sometimes  produces  a  similar  effect  ■, 
but  this  cause  isjiot  mentioned  by  Mr.  Home,  probaUy  becaq^  it 
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Imt  b«en  sappased  to  act  on  the  neck  <^  the  htsidder.  The  local  iti' 
mnli  in  tW  nd^botuing  p«ts  ara  more  generally  koomi  u  nraaM 
of  luch  imtstion. 

The  effect!  of  long  cootiatud  itrictiu«  ■>«  next  ooticodi  bat  thcser 
we  need  Dot  enlarge  on  i  awindecd,  in  a  popular  work,  mold  it  be 
proper.  We  may  mention,  hewerA-,  a  soffiuurcaae  of  a  raptn*  of 
the  wddef)  in  coateqoence  of  a  total  Hq>pTeuioa  of  urine  from  ctric- 
ture.  Various  cautn  of  itricturc  are  nest  enuBenUd ;  nod  tbeae' 
are  followed  by  an  account  of  other  diKam  which  it  hat  produced. 
A  very  singular  symptom  of  itrictUR  it  a  &t  of  ^pie  t  vid  indeed 
(O  acutely  senubte  is  the  internal  surface  of  the  metbin,  that  ntio- 
dudng  a  catheter  irill  often  brine  on  shivering.  Ill  one  tery  ciuiotw 
case,  detailed  b}|  the  patient  wiu  pecUhar  ihnplicity  and  propriety, 
the  armed  cnustie  vrhen  it  acted  on  the  contracted  part  wrald  «erf 
generally  bring  on  a  fit  of  ague  [  a  circunMiaoe  diat  might  Ind  to 
■ome  important  pathologic  copecijuenoes..  One  Hoexpccted  <Act  of 
Mricture  is  erysipelas  i  and  another,  eqna&y  peculiar,  u  a  diaeaacd  itaUl 
of  the  surface  «f  the  tOngue.  Various  other  comeqoeocei  or  fXMe»- 
mitancies  are  bere  enumerated  t  and,  on  the  whole,  we  conridn'  thin 
work  as  a  practical  one  of  peculiar  utility  on  the  tubject  of  which  it 

Strictures  in  the  ceiophagus  are  not  so  varied  in  theJr  eSectt  or 
their  mnptomj.  The  tnte  ttrictuit  it  produced  by  aa  cxpandiag 
fold  of  the  inner  membrane,  neariy  oppotite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A 
tlnckening  of  the  membmoe  of  the  ocaopbagut,  and  in  nicer  in  this 
,  part,  reeemble  in  their  symptoms  the  true  atiuture.  An  ulcer  is  nsu- 
ally  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  guUet,  wiadi  lies  on  the  ver- 
tebrz  of  the  neck.  The  true  stricture  it  relieved  and  often  cured  by 
a  bougie,  sometimes  without  the  asriitaoce  of  the  caustic,  bi^  occa* 
donal^  requiring  that  the  bougie  shotdd  he  armed.    If  the  t(»igue  b^ 

Enitruded,  and-s^t  steadily  at  its  utmost  extendoiii  with  a  recum-; 
ent  chin,  the  parts  are  fixed,  and  the  inttrumeat  on  be  introduced 
with  more  ease. 

' '  When  a  bougie  is  passed  with  a  view  to  determine  the  nMore  of 
the  -complaint,  and  it  paaset  down  to  the  ditttnce  of  eight  iochet,' 
measuring  irom  the  cutting  edge  of  the  ^nt  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
the  surgeon  niay  be  satisfi^  that  it  has  eone  beyond  the  utual  seat.- 
of  stricture ;  and  if  it  it  brought  hack  wi^ut  any  rerittance,  he  mar 
Cpnclude,  that  the  aperture  ^  dte  cetophagua  contiderriily  escee^ 
the  tice  of  the  bOugie  which  had  been  uied.  But  if  the  bougie  ttopa 
at  the  dittaiice  of  6  and  ^  inches,  or  even  lower,  he  it  to  retun  it 
there  with  an  uniform  steady  pretsore  far  half  a  minute,  ao  as  to  re- 
ceive on  its  point  «n  imprettloo  of  the  lurbce  to  whidi  it  was  op* 
l^sed.  If  the  end  of  the  bougie  reUnns  its  nttural  form,  or  nenriy 
90>  and  there  h  ttn  indentation  tike  the  mark  of  a  chord  on  iti  side, 
whether  nU  round  or  only  partiaSy,  he  may  decide  that  the  disease  ii 
a  AricttuY ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bougie  pasieG  without  any 
difficulty  to  tiie  distance  of  7|  inches,  and  when  bmight  back  the 
point  has  an  irregular  jagged  luriBce,  it  it  ei^ually  clear  that  the  dit> 
taie  IS  an  deer  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  (caoidu^ttt. 

'  Where  strtcturci  of  the  (etophagut  have  been  or^kmg  contiiM* 
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llicei  ulcention  takei  pUce  on  the  eide  of  the  Gtricture  next  the  no* 
tnach.  Thifl  may  irise  Frdni  different  causei  .which  are  not  at  preserit 
^iceitained;  among  the  nnniher  maybe  the  effbrts  in  retching,  which' 
mijuently  come  on,  and  must  strain  tHooe  parts  already  daprived  of 
f  heir  natural  actions,  and  of  the  tenefit  of  the  secretions  by  which 
they  are  lubricated  in  a  healthy  atatp.  When  sucB  ulceration  taketi 
.  ]Jare,  the  ctutraeten  of  the  onirinal  diseace  mv  lo«t ;  and  when  the. 
iilcerMMn  hai  extended  upwards,  the  stricture  itself  is  destrored.  A 
bMigiepaHAdvmlerauch  circumstances  ifill,  in  general,  have  its  point 
nttaagled  i^  the  ulcer;  and  ii^en  n>  skilfullr  directed,  as  to  go  down 
into  the  cesopfaagui,  it  will  meeC  with  a  difficulty  while  it  is  passing 
from  the  ulcerated  tennination  of  the  sound  cesophagus,  and  again 
where  it  leaves  the  ulcer  and  renters  the  sound  cesophagus  below  ;,  ' 
aod  in  its  return  there  will  be  two  part*  at  which  a  resistance  is  felt. 
This  may  niislead  the  moat  accurate  observer,  and  create  a  belief 
tn  his  mind  that  there  are  two  strictures;  whereas  in  fact  there  is  none, 
but  an  ulcer  of  some  eitent,  and  a  power  of  contraction  in  the  upper 
^nd  lower  extremities  of  the  cesophagUS,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
iilcer.'     VoLii.  r.WO. 

Some  sbserriltions  on  a  stricture  in  the  rectum  dOnclude  the  vo- 
lume: 

Akt.  28. — Til  madern  Practici  ef  Phytic,  lubtcb  pxnlt  <mt  the  Cmutt, 
Charaelcrf,  SjmptgKu,  prognailie  marbiJ  Afptarancu  and  imtravtd 
Mitbad  «f  trtaling  the  D'ucaies  of  aU  Climatu.  By  Robert  Tbomai, 
M.D.  iViii.  8w>.  17/.  Soardi.  Murray. 

We  greatly  regret  that  accidental  circumstances  should  have  de- 
layed our  noticing  this  work.  We  have  read  it  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  think  it  a  very  concise,  but  judicious,  abstract  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Our  author  follows  the  order  of  Dr.  Cullen ;  his 
detcriptionS  of  diseases  are  clear  and  characteristic,  his  remedies  ap- 
propriate and  vrell  chosen.  As  these  volumes  chiefly  contain  the  com- 
tnOB  doctrines,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  them.  Dr.  Thomas  has  prac^i 
tised  in  the  West  Indies;  and  his  description  of  the  yellor  *"' —  '-" 


peculiarly  accurate.  He  disapproves  of  bleeding,  and  prefers  the  use 
of  calomeL  We  find  a  very  good  remedy  for  tne  Biahgnant  angina. 
Two  small  tea>spoonfuls  of  Cayenne  pepper,  with  a  teS'^pooaful  of 
salt,  are  inftised  in  half  a  pint  of  boilirig  water,  is-ith  as  much  vinegari 
for  an  hour.  The  dose  is  two  table-spooofuls  every  half  hour.  We 
have  more  cpniideiice.  in  this  rt:medy,  as  wc  have  often  experienced  the 
good  effedt*  of  biting  the  corns  of  blark  pepper.— Some  neat  formula 
are  added  ia  the  margin  t  bpt  these  ofTer  notliing  particukriy  new  or 
impoctaat. 

ArTi  ^.—^Medieal  Elhies  t  or,  a  Cade  of  Imtiluta  and  Preapftt 
ai^ted  to  the  prafrtslmal  Conduct  of  Phys'ieiant  and  Surgtemt,  1 .  Id 
Hotfitd  Praeliee, — %.  In  private  or  ttn-ral  Praeiiee-, — 3.  In  rrlatioit. 
W  Apotbecarutf--^  /"  Catet  •wiiei  may  require  a  Knituhdgt  of 
itaw.  To  tOhieh  is  added  an  ApprndtK  ;  eonlainiar  a  Dhcoune  vii- 
jftoepha!  Zhliet ;  aha  Notei  and  lUustralioni.  By  fhoKOi  Pereivalf 
M.  D.  We.  8*0.  -  a.  Board*.  Bickemaff.  1803. 
We  have  already' not  iced  this  work  in  its  earlier  state,  when  it  was  Sot 
"      Ckir.  K.£V.  Vol.  2.  ^^Mrf,  IBOfe  ft  I 
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m  the  ttricUst  Mnse  a  pubUcation  ;  aad  it  dien  receiret}  our  warmikrf 
And  most  unreserred  coRunendatioa.  We  have  again  read  it,'with  ad-* 
4ttional  pleuure.  Some  notes  and  illaitratioiu  are  added  r  ^^i  if  6lir 
Biemoiy  do  not  deceive  us,  the  part  which  relates  to  forensic  medi- 

iinc  is  at  least  enlarged. 

Akt.  £9;— K/f  Treoffj'f'oii  tbt  Cavj^mi,  nntidnhig  the  Hittory  ofVaetiBe 

Inctulalion  ;   and  dn  ^cnmat  Of  the  Vatioui  PaHieatiaMt  mhieb  h^ve 

appeared  alt  tbot  Saiffct  m  GreM  Briuun,  and  9ther  Purii  of  the 

World.     By  JoU  R;«S,  Manhtr  of  tbe  Riyat  C«lltge  ^  Surgeotu. 

■    Part  II.     8vo.     iSr.     Boards^     Carpenter.     1B04'.  , 

In  tliis  seclhd  part,  Mr.  Ring  continues  his  history  of  vacH6a- 
fion  to  May  ISOSi  and  gives  a  vert'  partictdar  account  of  the  yrac-i' 
tice  ill  every  part  6f  the  wflrli  Tne  extent  of  this  new  mode  of  pre- 
servation from  the  small  pox  is  tfutr  astooisiring ;  and  its  success  has 
hitlifito  been  (iiiexafnpled,  ind,  We  believe,  nn interrupted.  These  an- 
nals will,  at  a  future  period,  be  more  interesting  than  at  present,  sinie 
the  facts  are  now  within  onr  mesnor);  and  our  reach.  At  a  future  pe-- 
riod,  they  may  not  be  so  easily  attained. 

Art.  26. — JtBtbropdo^ I    or  tie  Natural  H'tstorj  of  Man:   toilh  a 
comtaralhx  View  ef  the  Strmturt  and  Function!  of  animalfd  Beings 
ia  ieneral.     By  Wliruim  Blair,  Member  ef  the  College  of  Surgeom,  fcfc^ 
%vo.    5/.    Bnardi.     hongmsa  and  Recs.     1803. 
This  little  vmtU,  intended  bv  ;he  author  as  a  ty/laSut  for  his  tec- 
turcE,  displays  a  very  considerable  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  whole  system  of  nature.     Mr.  Blair's  views  are  exfcnsive  and  cor- 
rect 1  and,  from  this  outline,  we  have  formed  a  vciy  advantageous  idea 
of  his  course.    A  work  of  (his  kind  admits  not  of  pBlicuJar  obserta- 
tious  oT  extracts  ;    it  can  be  best  understood  by  those  who  have  aa' 
opportunity  of  he^ng  the  author's  iQastnrtions.' 

Art.  27. — ^  General  System  ef  Natxre,  ikreagb  the  three  grand  King- 
dvmt  of  jlnimah,  Vegetable!  and  Mineralj,  jyilemtdKatly  divided  h^a 
their  leveral  ClaiJet,  Orders,  Genera,  Sfieciet  and  Vtricliet,  mith  ^&&- 
Haiitaliaiu,  Maimen,i^c.  Tramfaled  from  Gmelia'i  lait  Edition  »f 
the  celebrated  Syitima  Nature  by  Sir  Charlet  JLiiuie.  Amended  aad 
ttdarged  by  the  Impro^iemenil  and  Ditco-eeriee  of  later  Naturalistt  an'd 
Sodeliei,  with  appropriate  Copper-plaleJi  By  IVilliOm  Tarion,  M,  Di 
Author  of  the  Medical  Ckisary.  VoL  V.  8«ii. .  12<.  (JA  Boardi. 
Lackingtoli  and  Coi 

The  fint  volume  of  the  Tegeiahle  Kingdcrfn,  the  fifth  of  the  tiaus^ 
^tion  of  the  System  of  Nature,  extend  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
fhss,  pefcandna*  The  translatof  ha»  executed  his  task  with  suffi-, 
.-ient  fidtfhly,afld  has  now  indulged  us  with  a  few- of  the  original  refe* 
rences  j  yet,  on  the  whole,  these  seem  to  be  partiatty  selected,  and 
sonetimeft  erhitrarily  introduced.  The  rcfetences  to  Jacquin's  Icooes 
Plantarum,  and  occasionally  to  Wildenow'a  enlavged  etUtion  cf  the  Spe* 
ciea  Plantaruin,'rei>der,  however,  this  traorfation  more  valuable  thm 
those  of  the  ^preceding  volumes.  To  these  Dr..^TuKon  has  also  added 
referci>cCB-to  the  later  works  of  English  naliialijts.  The  plates  aw 
iiluiiiatiT!'  of  tlir  dificrcnt  parts  of  a  vegetable.  ' 
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A«Ti  28.^— -(?«  inlire  tuvj  and  original  tVari,  ithg  a  tair^lttfTrealUi 
. .  upnt  Spine  Pedum,  containing  teveral  important  Ditewtriii,  IHut- 
.trattd  vj'ah  Copptr-platet.     By   Hejman  Lyim,    Chiri^duL     Hifn, 

lOi.  6d.     Boards.,,    Xxtugmui  and  Rse^ 

1\k  author  may  with  ^at  prapritfy  call  tMs  an  original  woii> 
Tor  we  believe  na  other  exteu  on  the  subject.  Numeraiu,  hovtrerer, 
are  the  formuhei  in  various  authors,  for  these  painful  excrescences, 
since  j4t!t<e  pidum  m^ot  only  cami.  The  •.utii<»'  liiRting'jianes  dif? 
-ferent  xiodaof -tlieseepineS)  some  i}f  which  are  caHosiues  ualy,  thicJo- 
coings  of  the  cutidc:  and  these  are  the  coms  whieh  have  giieu  repii- 
totion  to  so  many  different  appilcatiflBs.  The  true  corn  will  not,  be 
think^]  be  cured  without  extraction :  antj.  he  is  pmbR)!)'  n<rht.  The 
..creSit  of  the  operation  has  been  snllieJl  by  its  being  often  unsucccss- 
iiH,  It  certainly  requires,  intnany  cases,  ft  repetttieii,  though  it  may 
«t  l^jt  succeed-  In  many  instances,  howcrer,  it  aucceeda  oa  the  lint 
jUisl ;  ;tnd  fhe  eon  never  return;, 

POETRY. 

,  A«T.  29—7^  U^orit  of  Samuel  Builir.  Hh/h  a  Prffaet,  Ktgraphical 
and  erilital.  By  Samurl  Jahnsos,  L.L.  D,  And  Ranarir,  ty  J, 
j^ii»,  M.D.  2  Foil.  law.  Small  Paptr  14/.  Large  Pt^r 
il.*r.     Baagds.     Kearsley.     1S03, 

We  have  alrea^y'had  occasion  to  remark  mA  applause  the  pro^ 
^tia  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  re-publicttion  of  Johnson's  edition  of  the 
£n{[lish  Poeta.    Yet  we  abeulid  have  pitferred  a  lesa  entire  re-Jmpresr 
sign.    Tiie  minor  poets  are  hastening  to  the  pool  of  obhyiov. 
'  Come  voghono  ^Izax  pee  I'aria  i  voli, 
Non  han  poi  forza,  cne'!  peso  sostegna,' 
Thrir  reputation,  would  now  be  favoured  l^y  the  suppression,  of  their 
feebler  productions.     An  antholqgv  of  their  beauties  would  be 
banded  about  more  than  auch  huge  basketfula  of  Homers  and  weeds, 
Nor  are  the  latfer  poets,  whom  Jqhuson  preferred,  equal  po  their 
elder  predeces>orS|  whom  lie  omitted, 

Butler  himself  would  nqt  suffer  b^  severe  s^Hdgement{  altKougl^ 
ve  are  ^  from  maintaining  that  he  ought  not  to  be  preserved  entire. 
He  had  moch  learning,  considerable  wit,  and  liitk  fancy  j  which  is 
possessing  the  attributes  of  a  poet  iq  the  inverseiy-^desirablc  propor- 
tions. His  works  abound  more  with  good  aen^  than  with  good 
lines,  and  owe  to  \i>e  matter,  not  Co  the  iorm,  wha^  power  qf  amusing 
they  ret»n :  but  of  this  matter  there  is  always  too  much ;  like  dilute 
liquids,  it  palls  oa  the  taste,  and  5pilk,ita  mawkiat]  evuberance  above, 
about,  ana  underneath  the  pots  provided  for  its  reception.  Let  any 
man  drowjjis  nen  only  across  all  those  passagpsinrlifdibras  which 
Are  wholly  usefess  to  the  narrative,  and  which  contain  nq  valuable 
thought,  no  picturesque  description,  and  no  posture-niutiTies  qf  dic- 
tion ;  and  he  will  have  obliterated  the  greater  half  of  the  pQCm. 
Butler's  besiwocks  are  his  prose  work  a :  th-a  cbaractirtf  though 
nther  literary  ikan  ethic,  ^i^  more  Btimulint  than  those  of  Theo- 
ohraitua. 

Dr.  Jojmaoa't  crlticitn  on  Batler's  vertgs  ia  »jre]y  a  modtl  of  j'  tt 
21?  ,-         . 
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'appremtion  ud  predw-  expreMaon.  We  do  not  t^pitUta  ^tX 
Dr.  Aikia't  apologetic"  rem  irks ;  probsWr  becaiue  we  cuoet  detect 
the  argDmeqts  on  which  thev  an  fouadeo.  Thete  remarlci  eoBiti* 
tute  the  chief  peculiarity  of  tbe  pment  edition. 

<,M.D.    8m.    I/.    Cad(« 

303, 

Theie  Pwfir  Trijht,  aa  they  are  ino^Uy  eptitledi  conaiat  partl^r 
of  tranalatioiu  from  the  learned  langu^i,  and  putly  of  origiul 
coippositiona  of  a  comic  or  satiric  catt.  •  Thia  circumttance  pro- 
bably induced  the  author  to  avoid  including  tlfem  u>  the  lecent  re« 
'pufahcation  of  his  poems. 

From  ihe  eiquisitely  well  translated  epitttqlatniiiBi  of  CatvBiia  od 
fhe  naniage  of  Pcleui  and  ThetiS)  we  thai)  extract  th*  epiaod^  qf 
Ariadne. 

'  Entranc'd  in  woe  see  Ariadne  ttand. 
Alone,  abaadon'd,  od  the  sea^sh'd  ttnuid. 
Fresh  from  her  couch  where  floating  dreams  of  mg^ 
Had  spread  their  painted  visions  to  qer  oghtj 
She  fondly  trugtB  that  sttH  they  mock  her  ^ieWf 
And  scarce  believes  her  misery  ie  true  : 
Mean  time  her  lover,  hastening  from  the  ahore. 
Skims  the  green  waves,  and  pneithe  dripping  ov; 
Fist  to  the  earth,  she  views  with  streaming  tyet 
The  distant  aail,  and  deeper  pangs  arise ; 
The  glittering  fillet  of  her  golden  1^, 
Her  thin-spun  veil  Ught-dvicing  in  the  air. 
The  slender  zone  her  snowy  breast  ^^^  hind*) 
Fall  at  her  feet  the  sport  of  eddying  winds  ; 
Nor  veil  nor  zone  attract  her  fixed  sight, 
Deep.plung'd  in  ffiief,  she  marks  bu,l  The»eus'  Rights ' 
With  him  her  loid  stiU  strives  the  waves  to  ride. 
Cleaves  to  his  lips,  and  Ungers  by  his  side. 
Thrice-wretched  woman !  hated  be  the  hour 
When  fir^  thy  lova-  trod  the  Cretan  flhbre ! 
When  first,  seif-doom'd,  he  fearless  rush'd  to  nre 
The  youth  of  Athens  from  th'  untimely  grave. 
In  Minoa'  glittering  courts  the  hero  staoos, 
A  towering  god  amidst  his  blooniing  bands. 
Fair  Ariadne  sees  him,  sees  and  loves, 
O'er  every  charm  her  youthful  fancy  roTM, 
Her  heart  drinks  deep  th'  inXQ^ticatmg  fire 
Of  giddy  passion  and  of  warm  desire. 
Fair  son  of  Venus,  dear,  tormenting  boy. 
Who  light'st,  'mid«t  human  woes,  the  u^np  of  JPX<1 
How  foyld'st  thou,  cmel,  plunge  so  deep  thy  dart. 
And  triumph  fiercely  p'er  a  virgin  heart?— 
Soft  is  the  lustre  of  tier  pensive  eyes. 
Her  labouring  bosorn  heaves  with  frequent  qigfcn, 
HA-  hurried  slumbers  iinlinown  terrors  break, 
A?d  Kvid  paleness  creeps  acroM  her  cheek  t 
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'  Bitt  molt,  when  Thewus  bravM  the  doubtful  figlit> 

.Hw  nnking  spirits  sicken  with  afTright, 
'To  etery  aiding  god,  in  deep  despair, 
She  vovra  her  gifu  and  bivathes  the  ferrent  prayer-^ 
Her  prayer  is  heard — A»  raging  sWnn-^n<J»  siWeep 
The  pine  uprooted  from  the  rocky  iteep. 
Dash  the  firm  oak  to  earth,  a:id  rapid  bear 
Its  twitted  brviches  in  the  whirling  air: 
Thus,  with  resistless  force  the  yuutn  astvl* 
The  blood-staia'd  moniter;  now  no  more  STUtl 
The  cbiUing  terror  of  his  hideous  farm. 
He  bends,  he  flies  before  th'  impetuous  ttarm: 
tn  vain  he  ftiesj  the  hero  swift  pursues. 
With  glowing  heart  th'  auspicious  fight  renews, 
With  sinewy  arm  quick  ends  the  glorious  strife. 
The  monster  falls,  and  groaning  yields  bri  life; 
Thro'  the, dark  maze  the  victor  tracks  Jiis  wsyi 
And  the  thin  clue  restores  him  to  the  day— 
But  let  us  turn  from  scenes  of  brighter  hue, 
Nor  tell  how  swift  the  golden  minutei  flew. 
Whilst  Ariadne,  borne  ha  Naxos'  shore, 
Liv'd  but  to  love,  till  that  detested  hour. 
When  the  false  youth  foraook  his  blooming  bride,  , 

And  broke  the  sacred  bonds  which  love  has  tied. 
From  her  pale  lips  indignant  accents  bum, 
Whilst  her  heart  ahudder'd  at  the  deed  accurst  j 
yjow  wjth  fleet  step  she  climbs  the  mountaio-brow. 
And  wistful  gases  on  the  detp  hek>w, 
Now  wildly  ruaheg  'midst  the  weltering  surge, 
And  calls  on  Theseus  from  the  ocean's  verge  t 
Bash'd  by  the  frothy  waves,  forlorri  and  faint, 
MiKt  with  deep  sotis,  she  breathes  the  fond  coraplaiot; 
f  Perfidious  man,  for  thee  I  left  my  home, 
f  Faithful  to  follow  where  thy  steps  should  roitin, 
■•'  For  thee  forsook  a  toider  mother's  arms, 
f  And  blusbinff  doom'd  to  thee  my  virgin  charms; 
f  Could  no  soft  ties  that  cruel  bqsom  move? 
f  No  fond  endearments  vrin  thy  constant  love  t 
f  Was  it  for  this  thy  solemn  vows  were  sworn  ? 
f  Vows  that  are  now  become  thy  jest,  thy  scorn  t 
f*  Fondly  I  hop'di  tq  Hymen'*  temple  led  ") 

H  By  sportive  trains,  to  share  thy  nuptial  bed—       J- 
f  But  e^ery  hope  qnd  every  joy  u  dead —  J     - .  , 

"  Base  is  thy  aex,  ye  woo  but  to  betray, 
.  f  Nor  oaths  nor  gdd^  impede  your  danng  way, 
*'  Still,  still  je  flatter,  till  enjoyment  clovs, 
f  And  the  feilse  tak;  tfiat  won  us,  then  deatroys  j, 
*'  But  thou  an  doubly  base — ^twas  I  who  spac'd 
f*  Thy  hie,  thy  glory — what  is  my  reward  J 
f  For  this  Utotn  kav'st  me  on  a  desert  luid, 
f  Ling'iis£  to  seiislit  wb^ie  <ia  pioiis  band , 
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"  The  last  aad  dubee  to  my  cone  sball  pay —  -      - 

"  Of  wol»e»,  of  vullurcs  I  am  dooin'd  the  preyi 

*'  Ah!  didaLybian  ILUyanJ  tygrcssgive  thee  birth? 

"  Or  raging  ocean  cast  thee  upon  earthT 

"  Whence,  whence  thy  monster-race,  that  thus  repays 

"  The  gift  of  life  ?  the  boon  of  gilded  days .' 

"  What  if,  obedient  to  thy  sire's  command, 

"  TTiou  fear'd'st  to  lead  me  to  thy  native  land, 

"  Thy  wifc  confest ;  ah  !  why  tot  ever  leare 

"  Her  who  had  followed  at  thy  humblest  slave  i 

"  Her  to  whom  every  ofBce  had  been  dear, 

"  That  wrv'd  thy  wants  to  ease,  thy  life  to  cheer  J 

"  But  why  unheeded  to  the  wandering  air 

**  Thus  poufjny  vmes  and  breathe  the  fniitleis  [»«yer! 

*'  Far  o'er  the  swelhng  waves  the  bark  is  fled, 

"  And  all  around  is  desolate  aiHl  aad  ; 

"  Denied  to  me  the  wretch's  last  relief, 

**  Unheard  I  moum,  unpitied  sink  in  gdef. 

"  Thou  potent  god  I   ah!   would  thy  thundering  hand 

"  Had  dash'd  the  traitorous  vessel  on  the  strand  ! 

"  Would  ilie  deceitful  youth  who  veil'd  by  ait, 

"  By  gtaces  veil'd  the  treachery  of  his  heart, 

"  iiad  iunk  unheeded  in  the  heaving  sea, 

**  Nor  (Joom'd  this  faith fijl  hreast  to  misery  ! — 

"  Where  ^liatl  I  turn  nie  J  see  the  wide  spread  iijain 

"  Forever  bars  me  from  the  Cretan  plain, 

"  Or  would  a  parent's  HTjna  receive  «  child, 

"  Lost  to  all  sname,  by  kindred  blood  delil'd  ? 

"  No,  wietch, — go  seek  tliy  faithful  lover's  breutt 

**  Fall  at  his  feet  and  sue  to  be  carest — 

"  I^istracting  thought ! — where'er  my  eyes  are  cast, 

"  No  hope  is  seen — the  hour  of  joy  is  past; 

"  TTiick  o'er  my  heart  increasing  horrors  roll, 

"  And  death  alone  can  calm  my  struggling  soul ; 

«  Bnt  ere  these  limbs  shall  fail  in  wild  affright, 

"  Sre  my  dim  eyes  shall  close  in  endless  night, 

"  I  hail  the  Funes  with  a  holy  dread, 

*  And  call  down  vengeance  on  the  perjurer's  head."-— 

She  ceas'd. — in  wrath  th'  appalling  sisters  rise, 

Jove  hoF>  assent,  and  rocks  the  solid  skies ; 

Earth  trembles,  ocean  heaves,  and  heaven's  bright  flames. 

Qui'wring  confimt  the  manda[.e  he  prqclainis.'     p.  3.- 


The  most  original,  most  humoroaa,  and  most  remarkable  poem 
contained  in  this  pamphlet,  is  certainly  the  fragrnent  inscribed  Jack 
the  Giant'killer.  It  narrates  a  ludicrous  popular. tale  of  the  English, 
in  a  manner  so  closely  resembling  that  of  Homer,  that  almost  even 
line  seems  a  translation  of  tome. passage  in  the  Hiad  or  Odyssey.  It 
would  convulse  a  pedant  with  laughter.  The  picturesque  circumi' 
stantiality  of  descdptioa,  the  undress  honesty  of  character,'  and  the 
talkativtness  of  Homer  are  perfectly  hit  off,  or  rather  parodied  in 
fhis  com  position,  which  has  for  its  object  to  satirise  or  cariratore 
the  analogous  tone  of  aarratioQ  emfVyed  iq  the  JLuiee  of  V<ks,  alij 
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the  Herman  and  Dorothea  of  Gothe.  We  enjoy  the  satire.  We 
ionot  ftel  the  Tidousneu  of  the  manner  satirised.  Why  should  not 
the  style  of  the  Odyssey  be  applied  to  the  delineation  of  the  manners 
Is  the  behaviour  of  the  hetoM  there  at  all  of  aa 


kerne  cast  i  or  has  not  this  style  a?ain  been  successfully  applied  V 
eommoa  eubjecti  by  Theocritus  in  his  Idyls  i  -Is  bucolic  scenety 
and  ordinary  nature  never  to  be  copied  by  tlx;  post,  as  if  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  (lis  topnc  ?  Gay  has  lessened  the  e&ct  of  bis  pastorals. 
By,  accompanying-  them  with  a  perpetual  sneer  at  the  mannera  and 
personages  he  is  describing:  this  destroys  the  sympathy  and  conse- 
quently the  interest,  of  the  reader.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  Homeric 
Style  to  be  pecnliaHy  plastic ;  to, be  applicable  with  equal  feUcity  to 
comic  or  tragic  narrative,  to  low  or  tofty  description,  to  the  jeats 
ef  buffoonery,  or  the  dialogues  of  the  ^ods.  While  our  author 
aC^ts  to  be  laughing  at  this  Homeric  hind  of  writing,  aa  practised 
by  certain  modems,  we  trust  he  is  cealiy  teaclung  the  axt  of  intro- 
^uoing  it  into  our  literature  with  eSect, 

The  sonnets,  sons^,  and  epigrams,  include  several  Uiric  imita- 
tions of  modern  writers.  ,  Perhaps  the  following  is  ose  of  the  most 
/ortunate  and  ridiculous^ 

'  TO  MY  GREAT  UNCLE,  JOSEPH  WIGGINS,  ESQ, 
*  How  did  I  love  my  dear  great-uncle  .Toe, 

He  was  so  good  to  me — upon  his  stick 
He'd  make  me  ride  a  horse-back — oit,  gee.o! 

O  !  he  .would  teach  me  many  a  monkey  trick. 
'  Full  often  would  he  give  me  halfpence  bright. 

And  stuff  my  pockets  too  with  pippins  spur; 
Did  tart,  or  cake  attract  my  youthftit  sight, 

Uncle  would  pay  for  all  I  could  devour. 
'  But  he  is  gone— and  I  no  halfpence  see. 

Around  3ie  fruit^etaJl  wistful  still  I  go, 
Nor  tart  nor  cake,  alas !  is  luade  for  me—   ;    .  _ 

I'll  sit  me  down  and  weep  for  uncle  Joe. 
'  But  he  will  come  not  should  I  ever  weep  ; 

No  matter — I  shall  cry  myself  to  sleep.'     p.  33. 
We  have  chiefly  to  find  fault  with  the  thinness  of  the  pamphlet, 
and  the  inconsiderable  accumulation  of  new  compositions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A«T,.  31. — A  Gtneral  Hhtery  of  Inland  Navigaiian,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic eenlaiaiiig  a  compUle  Account  of  the  Canali  already  exccuSedin 
England,  luilb  Coiuidtratiam  on  ihosi  prajictcJ  i  ahridgid  from  the 
.  Quarto  Edition,  and  eontintud  to  t!ic  preunt  Time.  By  J.  Phillibi, 
.  The  Fom-th  Edition.     8w.     lOr.  Qd.  Boardt.     Taylor.     1804. 


To  expatiate  on  the  utility  of  commuiucationa  by  water  would  be 
now  useless  or  impertinent  f  again  to  repeat  our  commendation  of  this 
lustory  of  inland  navigation,  unnecessary.  Many  of  the  less  important 
p»rti  of  the  quarto  edition  are,  in  this  more  compressed  form,  omit- 
e4;  and  the  history  of  canal  navl^tioii  is  continued  to  tlie  xia  of  the- 
present  pubhcitiiofl— the  end  of  last  year, 
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Art.  SSv—Oiirrmlhru,  chUjly  titheloguai,  made  >n  a  Jhe  Jveet** 
Tti:ir  to  the  frincipaJ  Laie^  of  Wcthaorelaad  and  Cumierlaad.  8w> 
St.    Oatel.     180*. 

The  mult  of  thu  little  histy  glance  leada  u*  to  regret  that  tht 
tuthor*!  KMf  had  not  been  longer.  He  it  well  acquainted  with 
nttunl  hiiitoiy,  and  haspurtued  the  works  of  nature  in  other  countries 
headea  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  had  Uttle  time  to  spend  in  each  place, 
ao  that  his  remarlci  are  short,  rapid,  and  miacellaneouB.  His  obaer.' 
vationi  on  jade,  and  on  granite,  show  him  to  be  well  acquainted 
ijnth  the  nibject  of  mineralogy  ;  and  his  description  of  the  content* 
«f  the  principal  mountaine,  irom  Mr.  Hutton  of  Keswick,  contaiDS- 
•ome  excellent  hints  for  future  mineralogical  ttavcllera.  On  the  whoky 
this  will  he  aa  entertaining  little  worfc  for  the  philoBonher,  and  should, 
(bim  a  part  of  his  package  in  his  travels  to  the  lakes  j  for  it  cou'. 
tains,  independent  ot  the  mineralogical  remai^a,  an  account  of  some 
less  comman  plants,  and  some  of  the  birds  of  this  mountainous  region. 
The  contrast  between  the  lakes  of  hills  and  of  lower  coiutnet  il 
ingenious,  and  in  some  measure  oew. 

A«T.  S3.—F!awert  of  Literal  are  ;  fir  1803."  or  character'ittie  Sieichei 
ef  human  Nature  and  modern  Manners.  To  •whicb  are  added,  a  gene- 
ral  View  of  Literature  during  thai  Period ;  Portrait!  and  Siogrefiii- 
eat  Notieee  of  eminent  literary  Charaelin.  With  Notes,  hittorical,  cri' 
lltai,  and  esplanatory.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Prevasl,  and  F.  Blagdtm,  Etq. 
8^0.     at.     Boards..     Cto%hy  and  Co.     1801. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  work  whose  first  appearance  we 
hailed  with  applause.  In  the  contin.uation,  we  find  some  change! 
which  do  not  always  claim  our  approbation.  As  a  compilation,  it 
■sses  all  the  merit  of  its  predecessor;  hut  the  titles  of  theworksj 
which  the  diSerent  passages  are  selected,  appear  only 'in  the  in- 
dex, which,  for  a  collection — the  companion  of  an  idle,  listless  hour— • 
is  often  inconvenient, 

The'fpontimicce  is  adcnicd  with  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mrj 
Csspcr,  isiss  Seu-'sn!,  Mr.  Fratt,  wid  yii,  Colman,  junior.  Of  each^ 
a  slight  biographical  sketch  is  pressed.  All,  however,  is  fulsome 
f  raitej  and,  in  some  parts,  we  are  reminded  of  the  poet's  dedsipn—  ■. 

'  Praise,  undeserv'd,  is  censure  in  disguise. 

The  introduction,  containing;  '  a  general  and  rapid  view  of  the  statP) 
and  progress  of  literature  foreign  End  doraeatic  for  1802  and  1803,* 
is  divided  into  classes.  These  contain  th*"  'noveUists, '  the  'dra* 
mrists,'  '  hioffraphere,'  'tenters  of  memoirs,'  '  historian  t,'  'tourists,' 
SQid  '  poets.'  Thp  list,  under  each  head,  ia  very  incomplete  t  and,  to*  - 
gether,  they  cannot  even  fill  the  department  of  ^/iw  literature — for 
where  are  the  critics?  where  the  essayists  ? — In  the  characters  of  the! 
different  authors,  we  find  the  same  mawkish  flattery  which  distin^ 
guishcd  the  lives.  Censure  is  sparinrfy  interspersed;  and  the  castiga- 
ti«n  of  folly  and  indecorum  is  so  mild,  as  to  Icse  its  poignancy  and 
K&rX.  ^Vhen  seated  in  the  critical  chair.  Our  authors  are  unwilline  ■ 
to  xb^cate  the  thwne  ;  for  we  httve  at  the  end  a  slight  character  S 
the  work*  frcm  which  their  pages  are  prindpally  selected.  In  short* 
We  can  praise  only  their  compilation — by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  tha  ; 
■wcrk — which  will  amuse,  sometimes  not  unprofitwily,  an  (die  hoitt. 
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Art.  \.~Kl<fstoci'i  Werhe.     Vol.  Ill  to  Vl.    leippc. 
KlopitocVs  WoHu^    (Cimtinuedfivm  our  last  A^tnt^  paff  *99j. 

WITH  the  tiard  va^me  begins  th«  Messiafayan  epic  poeta  of  . 
twenty  books  in  hexameter  verse.  Several  atten^jts  had  already 
been  made  ta  Christendom  to  employ  the  gospel  history  as  the 
fable  of  an  epopoeia.  Of  these^  Vida's-  Chnstiad  (of  whieh  one 
English  translation  by  Cranwdl  :q^>eared  in  1768,  and  anbther 
by  Granan  in  1772)  is  the  most'  successful:  it  exceU  in  distri- 
bution of  story  i  it  is  marred  by  paganism  of'ornameDt;  EIop- 
stock  displays  mere  i^opriety  than  vida  ill'  tHe  Judtein  costume 
of  his  allusions  and  -phraseology,  and  more  sublimity  in  the 
colossal  cast  of  his  characters  and  imagery;  He  has  gaihed  by 
the  study  of  Milton  and  of  Toung ;  but  Young  seems  to  have 
misled  him  into  the  pursuit  of  hyperbole  and'  the  ihdtilgbnce  of 
rhapsody :  he  is  contmually  forgetting  the  busintts  of  his  poem» 
that  he  may  give  way  to  religious  apostrophes  j  he  tires,  which 
Vida  does  not,  by  excess  of  superfluous  anecdote  and  coiltem- 
^ative  pietismi  The  future  poet  may  abridge  him  thto  ex- 
cellfinee,  as  Dryden  contracted  the  Palamon  of  Chaucer. 

The  world  possesses  as  yet  only  two  epic  poems,  which  de- 
Hgbt  alike  in  every  country,  in  every  language,  in  every  age  : 
the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Virgir  but  &ebly 
pleases  those  who  can  recur  to  Virgil's  sources :  be  is,  with 
many  readers,  the  ^aeticute ;  with'  none  the  companiob,  to 
Homer.    Milton,  Cunosiuy  lUopstocky  3it  dajtktf  omj:  ilXtheir 
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native  land.  Arioito's  Is  a  book  of  tales,  full  of  pleasant  pas^ 
^es>  but  widiout  drift  or  wholeneM  of  design ;  all  is  episode. 
lAe  action  of  the  Oberon  wants  grandeur ;  the  characters  are 
few  and  not  herok :  yet  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a 
European  and  connstent  cla^ic,  than  any  other  narrative  poem 
composed  since  Tasso's.  *  The  epopceia,  in  its  highest  sense,* 
aap  the  critic  Sulzer,  *  ought  to  have  [1]  unity  of  anion,  and 
(2)  roajes^  of  action ;  (S)  it  should  adhere  to  the  epic  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  historic  and  to  the  flraniatic  method  of 
delineation ;  (l)  the  leading  persons  and  actions  should  be  pro- 
minently pourtrayed ;  and  {&)  it  should  preserve  a  very  pathetic 
but  not  wholly  enthusiastic  tone  of  narration.  Every  poem 
which  has  these  requisites  deserves  the  name  of  epopoei'a.' 

This  name  will  assuredly  not  t)e  denied  to  the  Messiah  of 
Elopstock  i  but  it  may  better  be  discussed  in  what  d^ee  it 
meets  the  preconceptions  of  the  critic,  after  a  concise  analysis, 
tlun  while  the  reader  is  wholly  a  stranger  perhaps  to  the  nature 
and  splendour  of  its  contents.  The  opening  has  thus  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Lessing. 

*  Quam  sub  came  Deus  lustrans  tenena  novavic 
Crimine  depressia,  cane,  mens  xtema,  s^utem, 
Jnfelicis  Ads  generi  dam  fcederis  icti 
Sanguine  reclusit  fontem  cielestis  amoris. 
Hoc  fatum  atemi.    Frustia  se  opponere  tenKft 
Divina  proli  Satanas :  Judzaque  truscra 
^hitur.     Est  aggressus  opus,  totumque  per^t. 

'  Ast,  qnacunque  paces,  soli  res  cognita  Jovz, 
Qax  jam  mersa  latet  tenebris,  arcesne  powin  J 
ftanc  in  secessu  amoto  rumore  loquaci 
Orantir  omnicreans  Flamen,  mihi  redde  sacratam  I 
Hanc,  ptenam  igne  pio,  mansuris  viribus  auge, 
£t  nubi  siste  deam,  toa  quz  vestigia  caipat  1 
Hanc  latebris  gaudens,  qua  tu  peus  Jma  Jebovv, 
Armet,  scrutator  Flamen,  sapientia  vivax ! 
Ut  mihi  pandantur  nebulis  arcana  remotis, 
Messtam  ut  dicar  digno  celebrare  volatu. 

'  Qui  vos  nobilitat,  miseri,  si  nAstis  honorem, 
Dum  terras  adiit  salvatum  conditor  orbis, 
Tendite  vati  animos.     Hue  tendite,  parra  catervz 
Nobilium!  Dulci  queis  non  est  carior  alter 
Fraire  Deo,  placido  vultu  quos  lita  sOnant^b 
Oppriinet  usque  animis  revolutus  terminus  x<ii, 
,    Hymnura  audite  meum  i   Vobis  sacra  vita  sit  Hymnutf 

'  Haud  procul  urbe  sacra,  qua:  se  caligiite  f<edans 
Qaassabat  stupido  delectus  calce  coronam. 
Quondam  sede  Dei,  sanctorum  matre  parenttrntf 
Sacrilegis  fiisi  manibtis  nunc  sanguinis  ara, 
Haud  procUl  hac,  sese  Messias  pfebe  removit. 
Tunc  cultrice  ^uidem,  jed  non  j»etads  hcKior^ 
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luem  une  labe  videt  cordis  penetralia  s 
fnti-at  secessus.     Hie  ^ssibus  obvia  turba 
Substemit  palmas  I  iUic  Hosaima  resuUat ! 
Frustra.     Rex  titulo,  nee  rex  cognoscitur  ulli, 
Nee,  quod  vibratum  verbum  patris  ore  beaigno 
Certa  talus  aderat,  tenefaris  sentitur  operto. 
Labitur  ipse  Deus  coslo.     PoUentia  verbg, 
Denuo  "  daratus  clarabitur !"  sethere  missat 
Integra  prsesentis  Jovse  documenta  ministrant. 
Ast  i^ui  te  capiat,  Numea,  mens  sordida  spectans? 
Hecc  inter  propius  Jesus  af:cedei>e  patri. 
Qui  populo  tratus,  deijiissa  voce  per  auras 
Neouicquam  attonito,  superas  remearet  ad  oras, 
Divinam  menteni  nuUo  cogente  novatum,   . 
Terrigenas)  caram  gentenii  sibi  mcHte  pianiU. 

*  Auroram  versus  sanctam  supereminet  uibem 
Mons,  qui  cultninibus  divinum  sxpe  patroniiia 
Condiderat,  veluti  templi  penetraCbus  imis. 
Sub  patrn  aspectu  noctunia  silentia  longis 
Ducentem  precibus.     Montem  contendit  iu  iUum  { 
Nee  conies  ire  negat  vatum  monumenta  JoaniKE 
Visurus,  placidam  divjni  imitator  amici 

Ut  noctem  sacris  orans  duraret  in  antris. 
Illinc  Messias  superat  fastigia.     Flamma 
Protinus  en  einetum  1  veniens  de  monte  Moria 
Qux  placabat  adhuc,  usti  sub  imagine,  patrem, 
Spargit  oliva  gclu  circum,  dum  moUior  aura 
Ora,  velut  Jovam  prodenti  mumiure,  lambit. 
Mesus  famulans  aulae  ccelestis  alumnus, 
^thereis  dictrn  Gabriel,  sub  tegmine  cedri 
Halands  cessans  voluit  secum  ipse  salutem 
Instauratam  orbi  ccclique  tropcea,  redemptor 
Obvius  ut  patri  tacito  pede  preterit  ilium. 
Speratum  Gabriel  non  nescit  surgere  tempos ; 
Obstupet,  sxuliat,  suavis  vor  eicidit  ore : 

*  Num,  divine,  patri  suppler  elidere  somnum 
Gaudes,  an  fe^s  mulcentem  admlttere  membris  \ 
Ibo  immortali  capiti,  sis,  strata  paratum. 

En  viridans  proles  cedri  sua  brachia  tendit, 
Ambrosiusque  frutex  tendit.     PropuUulat  injo 
Monte  silens  muscus  vatum  monumenta  percrtiUU. 
Hie,  divine,  tibi,  concedas,  strato,par^bo. 
Instantes  operi  quis  languor  colligat  anus  I 
Quo  mortale  genus  tolerans  dignaris  amore ! 

*  Dixit.     Ad  bunc  Jesus  dementia  lumina  torquet, 
fitans  gravis  in  summo  montis  pulsantis  Olympum, 
Hie  Deus.     Hicorat.    Terris  jam  magnusab  imis 
Auditur  clangor,  volventes  infima  plausus 

Antra  strepunt,  pulsu  vocis  commota  potentis. 
I)aud  vocis  qux  dira  polis  trepidantibus,  igqe 
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Nubibus  itaWWriMUtTUsitliie  fra^rs,  pnCMtir) 
8«d  blandz  illitis  qus  nil  nisi  ipirat  amorem, 
Qua  telluri  olim  para4)isi  ferma  redibtt. 
Circuitu  nigtaflt  per  amixna  crepuscula  coUes, 
Non  secuff  aC  hilare*  hortus  jam  cingat  Eous. 
Qax  Jenu,  alU  tantum  vt  numinis  ipse 
Atque  sator  pedetrant.     Homini  datur  ista  refem; 

'  Tandem,  ramine  par^^  lux  fcederis  aujue  talndc 
Adrenit :  sEtenuun  sacra  lux  majoribm  orsu, 
Otso  ipso  primo,  socia  quod  prole  patrafti, 
Sureens,  ilia  miki  radiis  resptendet  tisdenit 
Queis  olim  Tamtam  seriem  penetrantibus  xn  n 

Resplendens  avidis  oculi«  piwrepu  placebM. 
Prima  labe  vikft  obstructi  pand»«  c«li. 
Tunc  tribus  unus  erat,  quod  n6sti,  fervor  amoris. 
^egnanttes  per  maoe  silnis  nudumque  creatis, 
Fubi  ardore  sacrOi  quod  nondum  trazerat  auras, 
Sede  genus  celsa  contemplBbamur  egenuni. 
Heu  miseras  gentes !  Heu  quondam  moite  carentem 
Effigie«  nostri,  nunc  cuncto  crimine  fcedam ! 
Vidi  infeKces !  Vidisti  me  laciymantem ! 
Tunc  tu :  Rursum  homines  formemus  inlagtne  divk  t 
Sanguinis  hinc  natum  est  fedus  penetrabile  nulU, 
Et  typum  ad  seternum  repetenda  creatio  mundi^ 
Scis,  diving  sBtor,  testantur  sidera  cceli, 
Huic  operi  immenso  quoties  evo  sponte  dicatas 
Flagrarim  numen  miseris  invoTvefe  membris-; 
Heu  [  quoties,  tellusi  te  multo  sjdere  miitam 
Spectavi  eiultans  !  Et  til  sacra  terra  Canxa, 
In  clivq  quoties  fusuro  siUiguine  sacri 
Faderis  humenti,  rorantla  Idniina  Gri! 
Nunc  qiise  pertentant  animum  mihi  dulce  trementem 
Gaudia!' 

The  introduction,  or  annunciation,  of  an  epic  poem  usually 
consists  of  an  exposition  and  an  invocation :  the  simpler  it  is — 
the  less  attention  it  solicits — the  humbler  an  expectation  it 
raises — the  better.  Had  Rlopstock's  annunciation  contained  the 
first  seven  lines  only,  it  would  have  possessed  these  requisites. 
His  exposition  of  die  subject  is  tolerably  neat,  and  sufficiently 
fiill :  but  if  be  chose  to  invoke  only  his  *  immortal  sotil,*  at 
should  not  have  talked,  in  other  subsequent  addresses  to  his 
inspiring  daemon,  of  the  Muse  of  Sion.  The  long  apology  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  undertaking,  and  the  homiletic'  ad- 
juration to  .his  audience  to  littg  tht  eternal  son  by  a  god/y  Sftj  are 
superfluous  and  flat. 

Of  Klopstook's  flrst  book  the  most  prominent  scene  is  the 
oath,  which  Jehovah  and  Jesus  administer  to  each  other  on 
mount  Moria,  to  perfonn  and  accept  the  atonement.  Its  pfiect 
is  thus  described ; 
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■  WMte  spake  the  Etenult 
ThriD'd  tliro*  nature  an  awfij  earthquake.     Souls,  that  had  never 
Known  the  dawning  of  thought)  now  soitedt  and  felt  for  die  first 

time.  _     . 

Shudders  and  trembling  of  heart  ass^'d  each  leraph ;  his  bri^it 

orb, 
Hush'd  as  die  eardi  when  tempests  are  nigh,  bedde  him  na* 

pausing. 
But  m  the  souls  of  Aiture  Chrisdans  vibratad  tranipoits. 
Sweet  fOTetasCes  of  immortal  existence.     Fooli^  against  God 
Anght  to  have  plann'd  or  done,  and  alone  yet  alive  to  despondence, 
Fell  from  their  tlironn  in  the  fiery  abysses,  the  Spirits  of  e^ ; 
Rocks  broke  loose  from  the  smouldering  caverns,  and  fdl  on  the 

Silling: 
.Howlings  of  woe,  far-thundering  craves,  resounded  thro'  hell's 

vaSts.* 
This  passage  is  verified  in  Elopstock's  own  metre :  he  lub- 
itttutes  at  will  trochees  to  spondees  throughout  his  hexameters ; 
and  it  is  an  epitome  of  his  powers  and  his  failings.  The  idea 
of  all  worlds  in  the  universe  stopping  on  their  asjeg,  to  tbS 
alarm  of  the  directing  ser^fas,  is  the  insuperable  of  subUmkr. 
Had  this  grand  th(Hight  been  presented  by  itself  in  sinqM 
singleness,  it  would  have  compelled  a  pause  of  awe.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  bear  that  relation  to  the  universal  God,  which  the 
CMympus  bears  to  the  Greek  Jupiter ;  and  tlte  passage  might 
have  ch^eoged  comparison  with  the  nod  of  Jove  in  the  firat 
book  of  the  Uiad.  But  of  all  the  other  imaginable  eflfi^ts  whick 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Klopstock,  be  cannot  refrain 
£rom  recording  any  one^  even  the  childish  mysticism  of  datiii|[ 
the  new  birth  of  souls  unborn  ;  although,  as  it  excites  no  pic- 
ture in  the  mind,  it  was  every  way  unlit  n>r  the  purposes  of  the 
poet.  The  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  represents  this  in- 
terview of  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

The  second  <anto  opens  with  a  purposeless  dialogue  betweea 
Adam  and  £ve.  Next  occurs  a  possession ;  in  which  Samm^ 
ijie  insane,  or  demoniac,  person,  dashes  to  pieces  against  a  rock 
his  young  soo.  Jiesus  comes  by,  exorcises  and  bamshes  to  heQ 
the  evil  spirit,  who  turns  out  to  be  Satan  himself.  Tbis  episode 
contains  pathetic  passages ;  such  is  the  tender  lamentation  of 
Joel,  sucn  is  the  horrid  death  of  Benoni :  but  it  is  too  tragical 
for  the  occasion.  Jesus,  l}y  .cviring  the  possessed  man,  wi£out 
raising  to  life  the  unfortunate  boy,  leaves  an  imperfect  imr 
presuon  of  benevolence ;  and  aj^ars,  from  the  wbcJe  dialogue 
to  have  more  at  heart  the  conflict  with  Satan  than  the  service 
to  man. 

Satan's  arrival  in  heU,  lus  rec^tion  there,  the  assembly  i^ 
the  fallen  angels,  the  resolution  to  eSect  die  death  of  God  in 
the  person  oijesus,  the  protest  of  Abbadona,  and  the  dispatch 
of  Satan  an4  Adnunelech  on  the  impious  erraodf  constitute  tbf 
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first  truly  cjhc  scene.  It  is  vorthy  of  the  rival  of  MGltODi  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  formed  the  incipient  scene,  had  not 
Iklilton  already  begun  with  a  council  of  devils.  The  volcanic 
landws^  of  Klopstock's  hell  is  wisely  confined  t<f  natural  ap- 
peanuices:  he  builds  no  hall  of  fireworks,  nor  compresses  the 
inherent  colosssdity  of  his  devils ;  but  he  s^grandises  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  to  their  dimensions.  The  eruption 
of  a  volcano  announces  the  return  of  Satan  (whose  arrival  is 
copied  fix)m  Milton's  tenth  book),  and  convenes  the  inmates  of 
the  abyss : 

'  Like  huge  islands  uptom  from  their  deep  seats. 
Came  loud-rushing,  resistless,  the  princes  of  darlmess  to  Satan ; 
Countless  as  billows  advancing  to  burst  on  a  mountainous  sea- 

FolloVd  the  rabble  of  spirits  in  thousands  of  thousands  successive. 
Stalking,  they  sang  of  their  deeds  to  endless  infamy  sentenc'd, 
Proudly  striking  their  splttten,  by  thunder  splitten,  and  hoarse 

Now  di^^ow'd  and  vocal  to  death-tones  only.     So  mingle 
Ydls  from  the  slaughter-Eeld,  where  perish  and  murder  the  wicked, 
Scatter'd  abroad  by  the  north>winds,  roaring  that  ride  in  the  mid- 
night : 
Echo  hears,  and  aloud  more  wildly  rebt^ows  the  bellow.*  ' 

This  description  is  good,  except  the  penultimate  line.  Why 
should  north-winds,  rather  than  south-winds,  scatter  the  din  of 
battle  ?  The  winds  of  midnight  are  of  all  others  least  likely  to 
scatter  it.  But  where  stimulant  ideas  are  excited,  poets  often 
forget  to  consider  whether  they  naturally  associate  and  belong 
to  die  place  assigned  them.  If  Klopstock's  theatre  surpass,  his 
speeches  fell  short  of  Milton's :  they  abound  less  with  arguments 
and  maxims ;  more  with  flights  of  eloquence  and  writhings  of 
emotion.  They  describe  well  the  enkindled  mind  of  the  speakers; 
but  they  want  drift,  tendency  to  attain  an  end,  and  rather  re- 
semble soliloquies  than  addresses.  Satan's  speech  is  too  expand- 
ed; the  ironical  narrative  of  Christ's  infancy,  howevier,  is  well 
placed !  Adramelech's  speech  has  beeti  enfeebled  in  this  final 
edition ;  the  original  blasphemy  of  it  Klopstock  could  not  abide 
even  in  his  devil :  Abbadona's  speech  contains  much  fortunate 
heroic  parody. 

The  third  book  introduces  Jesus  and  the  twelve  disciples 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  surrounded  by  their  several  guardian 
angels.  Selia,  a  seraph,  drops  abruptly  from  the  suri,'  and  asks 
from  these  angels  a  delineation  of  their  respective  wards.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  of  offering  a  description  of  their  various 
characters ;  an  idea  apparently  drawn  from  that  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  given  by  Helen  to  Priam,  on  the  tower  of  the  Scxan  gate. 
But  how  artificially  is  the  imitation  introduced,  and  how  te- 
diously executed !     These  are  not  the  physical  creations  of  a 
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poet,  viiHde,  audible,  and  active,  bat  die  moral  portnuts.qf'a 
historian  who  sums  up  the  characters  he  is  interring. 

The  approach  of  the  tempter  to  Judsis  Iscariot  is  illgsttated-b^ 
a  simile  of  exquisite  finish  and  beauty :  "■ 

'  So  at  the  midnivht  hour  draws  nigh  to  the  slumbering  city 
Pestilence.    Cauch'd  on  bis  broad-spread, wiiigs  luriu  under  the 
rampart  ,  7 

Death,  bale-breathing.   .  As  yet  unalarm'd  the  inhabitants  wander  f 
Close  to  his  nightly  lamp  the  sage  yet  watches ;  and  bighfrien^. 
Over  wine  not  unhallow'd,  in  shelter  of  odorous  bowers, 
Talk  of  the  soul  and  of  friendship,  and  weigh  thar  immortal  du- 
ration. 
But  too  soon  shall  frightfiil  Death,  ii)  a  day  of  affliaion. 
Pouncing,  over  them  spread  i  >n  a  day  of  moaning  and  anguish ; 
When,  with  wringing  of  iiands,  the  bride  fot  the  bridegroom  loud 

When,  now  of  all  her  children  bereft,  the  desperate  mother 
Furious  curses  the  day  on  which  she  bore,  and  was  bom — when 
Weaiy,  with  hollowet  eye,  amid  the  carcases,  totter 
Even  the  buiiers.     Till  the  sent  death-an^el,  descending 
Thoughtful  on  thunder-clouds,  beholds  all  lonesome  and  silent. 
Gazes  the, wide  desolation,  and  long  broods  over  the  graves,  fist.* 

These  lines,  particularly  those  comprehended  between — m  yet 
tftudamid  thi  imiabitqntf  •wander,  and  amid  the  earcasei  totter  even 
the  huners — form  a  most  striking  and  pathetic  picture  of  the 
distress  resulting  &om  a  pestilence :  i)ut,  as  they  are  introduced 
by  the  allegoric  personifications  of  Death  and  Plague,  they  ought 
not  to  he  tpm^n^ted  by  the  mytholo^  personification  of  an 
angel  of  death :  the  machinery  should  have  been  consisteni. 
Nor  ought  the  main  figure  of  a  simile  to  resemble  so  nearly  the 
ptject  of  comparison,  as  an  angel  of  death  resembles  Satan. 

The  fourth  book  convenes  the  Sanhedrim ;  in  which  Caiaphas 
the  high-priest,  and  Fhilo  a  pharisee,  press  for  apprehending 
Jesus,  but  Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel  for  tolerating  him.  Judai 
is  finally  introduced,  and  his  testimony  purchased  by  the  pre- 
vailing party.  This  scene  is,  we  think,  the  finest  in  the  whole 
work  :  it  iuis  dignity,  purpose,  struggle,  warmth,  and  nature. 
The  orations  have  loftiness,  variety,  and  force ;  the  men  are 
strongly  impassioned  and  characteristically  discriminated  {  and 
the  ^ole  transaction  strictly  belongs  to  the  main  business  of 
the  poem. 

It  is  succeeded  by  the  insipid  episodical  Platonic  love-story 
of  Cidii  and  Semida ;  and  by  the  Passover,  duringwhich  Jesus 
instituted  a  supper  commemorative  of  his  mission.  This  farewell 
meal  abounds  with  tenderly  pathetic  circumstances;  an^  the 
whole  book  is  bespangled  with  many  admirable  timilies :  thQ ' 
exclusive  daring  of  Philo  is  nobly  compared : 
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t  imdiHtb'd  eomnpi  'tmnenoow  a  i^^ 

Oiirjiflld&<A)n]CiC£kmlmiK)st.9nB':dfordc9C^!ngi  advances 
Bulging  alone ;  while  otheK  bat  teise  on  the  U)p»  of  the  cedars, 
Tliu  froiv  the  nut  to  the  west  shall  enkindle  centennial  forests. 
Fire  the^i^tQr-towering  lee^ueJon^  cities  of  inonarchs. 
Burying  faomea  of  nten  in  ashiw  and  rum,  with  tbund'iings 
Thtjiuaiuifold.' 

■Aatfinn  heiain«tAn  nn4end  word  for  word  seldom  slide 
into  English  «o  w^  as  these. 

'^9P4&  the  iffth  book  is  intmduccd  the  visit  of  Omiiipres^ace 
to  Christ  in  the  garden,  his  agony  and  bloody  sveat.  The 
jounjey  of  the  Almighty  is  announced  by  teft4bowanders  (so 
^opstock  calls  the  thunders  wiiich  are  heard  at  his  setting  off); 
and  is  measured  by  sun-miles,  the  distance  from  sun  to  sun: 
The  inhabitants  of  the  star  Adamida  see  the  godhead  passing 
by.  This  star  and  our  eai^  sie  twin  planets,  made  at  one 
time,  and  stocky  st  one  t|me  with  similar  Adams  and  Eves. 
In  Adamida  ^  iorbidden  iiruit  has  not  been  gathered :  it  is 
aln^  peofded  brimfiill  'vdth  immortal  men,  women,  and 
ehiMBea,  whose  paradisial  jdenty,  poetic  piety,  and  patriarchal 
pleasures,  are  elegantly  depicted.  Criticism  willingly  winks  at 
Ac  InconsistCTicies,  in  tavour  cJ-the  attractions  of  this  descripUon 
ctf  Eden  -retained.  Abbadona,  a  penit^it  ^tlen^.^sget,  who 
eomes  to-behold  the  agony,  although  an  episo^ai,  is  »i  in- 
Icr^sdng  personage :  he  is  always  the  most  welcome  of  the  su- 
ponatuni  beinffs.  It  was  this  worship  of  Christ  by  Abbadwia, 
i^ch  Angdica  Kaufimao  selected  for  the  subject  or  the  picture 
die  paint«l  and  presented  to  I^lopstock  in  tcjcen  of  her  ad- 


Tfae  fourth  vcriume  «^>ens  with  the  stzdi  book  of  the  Messiah, 
in  'V^cfa  the  arrestation  of  Jesus  takes  place.  The  apparition 
flf  a  deatfa-mgel  to  Philo,  when  he  du-eatens  the  capital  ponish- 
Bient  of  Jesus,  with  the  words—*  I  appoint  to  meet  thee  in  the 
TtfUey  of  Benhinnon  ;  there  shalt  thou  see  my  face  again'— is  a 
well-projected  parody  of  the  genius  appearing  to  Brutus ;  but 
it  4s  not  fortunately  executed.  It  wants,  like  almost  every 
tawisplantation  <£  Klopstock's,  concisMiess,  sim^de  grandeur, 
)tnd  paucity  of  impressive  ornaments.  Too  much  is  said  by  the 
angel v  loo  many  things  iri>out  hinj  are  described;  n<»-  is  the 
5ec(jnd  appearance  better  managed  in  the  thirteenth  canto. 

The  seventh  hoA  narrates  the  penitence  and  suicide  of 
fudas,  tra^cally  and  sublimely.  The  interference  c^  Portia, 
the  wife  of  Pilate,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
lesus,  to  obtain  die  release  of  the  son,  is  conducted  wiA  noble- 
ness, tenderness,  and  propriety.  *  Tlie  mother  of  die  Un- 
created' displays  '  a  loftiness  admired  even  by  angds.'    ■  The 
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tampxif^  ^t  etcmang  with  tboma,  and  the  sortitioD  of  dig 
gannenti,  vce  hurried  over  with  pnidsnt  rapidity. 

in  the  «if^hth  boolc  the  piici£xioa  is  e&cted.  An  ecIipK — 
jKttdnced  by  (he  miraculous  interpositioo  of  the  st^r,  Adainida, 
which  Uriel  ii  ord««d  to  guide  between  th«  sun  and  th^ 
earth — gives  rise  to  a  celebrated  description : 

—  ■■■  '  Earth  grew  stfll  at  the  anldTig  twilight ;  die  twiKght  '  ■ 
Gloomier;  stl^  the  earth.     Broad  ghait^  shadows,  with  pale 

gleams 
Stie^'d  more  dimly  and  more,  fiow'd  troublous  over  the  momu 

Buns. 
Dumb  withdrew  the  foirisofheav'n  to  the  depths  of  the  forest: 
Beaats  cf  the  field  stole  fearjiil  to  hide  in  the  loneliest  caverns  t 
Even  the  worm  slunk  down.     In  the  air  reign'd  death-like  silence. 
Man,  slow-breathing,  look'd  at  the  sky.     The  gathering  darkness 
Now  was  ni'ght.     The  itar  stood  still  (so  Uriel  guided]. 
Quenching  the  sun-light  wholly.     In  horribly  visible  midnight 
Veil'd  were  the  world's  wide  Gelds.     Sound  was  not.     But  Jesus 
Hung  on  the  cross,  mute :  mixt  with  his  blood  slow  trickled  dte 

death-sweat. 
Struck  as  with  judgements  of  God  earth  lay.     More  nruck  to  the 

inmost. 
Stands  not  a  Jriend  by  the  corte  of  his  ^  hence  early  depatted 
Frimd :  nra-  die  man,  dut  ftel&  m  its  wholeness  the  bus  of  tbd 

Over  the  patriot's  um,  who  leaves  unended  a  great  deed  j 
Long  unmoving  he  hangs  on  the  holy  ruin,  and  weeps  not— 
Shuaders  of  anguish  seise  him  at  once.     So  brolre  on  a  sudden 
Earth  A-om  its  stillness,  and  quak'd.     And  with  it  Golgotha  to& 

quak'd 
Up  to  the  crosses  summit.     Now  flow'd  Aom  die  woands  of  the 

victim 
Faster  the  life  everlasting,  the  streaming  blood  of  atonement. 
When  the  night-wrapt  cross,  vith  Golg^a,  quak'd-M)verdiadow*d 
Deeper  blacbiess  the  temple,  and  thee,  O  Jerusalem.     Angela 
Even  beheld  now  first  their  pure  light  Iside  into  evening.' 

Of  this  passage,  which  a  Frendi  writer  not  unaptly  comparet 
with  the  mystical  sublimity  of  the  Mahabharat,  tire  finest  por- 
tion is  surely  the  episodical  simile — the  patriot  mourning  over 
a  hero's  um.  This  sketch  is  wondrously  beautlfiil ;  e^edal^ 
the 

'  Long  unmoving  be  hangs  on  the  holy  rdin,  aad  weeps  not  i 
Shud^rs  of  anguish  3»se  him  at  once.* 

It,  is  full  of  all  that  fine  feeling  for  whjch  Klopstoct  is  iwe- 
eminent :  but  it  is  misj^aced.  As  a  simile,  it  resembles  too 
little  the  object  of  comparison  i  and,  as  »  decoratioO)  it  mars  the 
contiguous  matter.  The  fieelingt  of  the  heart  are  more  Btimu- 
l(Utt  than  die  scenery  of  nature :  we  forget  the   d^knessi 
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4tucK  ought  to  be  fhr  ol^ect  of  attention,  for  t^  p^trioe 
mourning  over  a  hero's  um.  Here,  the  iinal  delineation  axmat 
be  eclipsed:  but  if  European  religiMi  should  one  day  be  a^ 
|tt«ciated  at  Benares  by  this  poem,  the  divine  su^rer  himself 
might  not  appear  so  interesting  a  6gure,  as  this  patriot  mourn- 
ing over  the  hero's  um.  Thus  Poussin,  after  completing  a 
classical  landscape,  often. d^aches  attention  from  the  prospect 
l^  some  pathetic  groupe  in  the  foreground. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  books  consist  of  disjoined  anecdotes  of 
men  and  spirits,  who  come  to  view  the  crucifixion.  Abbadona's 
;^>proach  in  the  dls^ise  of  an  angel  of  light  is  borrowed  from 
Satan's  visit  to  Unci,  in  Milton,  and  was  vorth  borrowing. 
On  the  whole,  these  two  books,  and  especially  the  latter,  have 
as  few  prominent  beauties  of  style  as  of  conception.  These 
beauties  terminate  when  Jesus  '  bowed  his  head  stud  died.' 

The  fifth  volume  commences  with  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Messiah;  in  which  the  mystical  Christ  separates  from  the  dead 
body  of  Jesus>  and  hovers  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  veil  of 
the  temple  rends ;  an  earthquake  is  felt  %  and  many  bodies  of 
the  saints^  which  slept,  arise.  N^t  only  crowds  of  individuals, 
who  partake  this  select  resurrection,  are  separately  enumerated  ; 
but  the  whole  process  of  revivification  is  repeatedly  described 
with  fatiguingunifbrmity :  it  is  detailed  with  most  elegance  in 
the  ibllowing  instance : 

'  While  yet  Rachel  spake,  arose  at  her  feet  from  the  still  grave 
Softly  aspiring  a  cloud,  such  as  roses  incbalice,  an  odour 
As  of  a  vern^  bower,  that  scatters  the  snow  of  its  blossoms. 
Rachel's  glory  illumin'd  the  swimming  vapour  with  lustre. 
Golden  and  bright,  as  on  morning-clouds  arp  thp  fringes  of  sun- 
shine. 
Ctnious  follow  her  glances  the  heaving  mist ;  she  beholds  it 
Boveringi  shapeless  as  yet :  it  ascends,  sinks,  glitters,  approaches 
Kearer  mA  nearer.     She  thinks  on  the  ever-cnangeful  creatioii. 
Aye  to  remain  unialhom'd  in  small  as  in  great ; — nor  imagines 
Yet  how  nearly  akin  is  the  fioating  radiant  cloudlet, 
Hor  into  what  thy  voice,  Atoner,  is  soon  to  transform  it. 
Sudden  the  word  Omnipotent  sounds.     Her  angel  is  present. 
Jtachel  swoons — she  seems  into  tears  of  ecsrasy  melting, 
Flowing  adown  some  shadowy  valley,  or  airily  floating 
Over  abank  of  flowers  to  pause,  and  awake  on  the  fragrance 
Newly  created.    At  last  she  awakens  Indeed,  and  is  conscious 
Now  that  her  soul  has  reteiv'd  its  immortal  and  gtorifled  body. 
Heavenward  gazes  enraptur'd,  and  thanks  the  giver  of  life,  God.' 

The  subsequent  ejaculation,  or  hymn,  is  by  no  means  com- 
parable with  this  beautiful  introduction.  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
meet,  and  exult  in  an  affectionate  dialogue.  The  three  martyrs 
of  the  fiery  furnace,  Azariah,  Misael,  and  Hananiah,  arise 
together.      The   resurrection    of   Isaiah^    of  Job,    succeeds. 
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'but  without  giving  rise  to  songs  of  pnue  vrortby  of  such 
-  bsrda. 

The  scene  then  reverts  to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The 
dead  body  of  Jesus  is  pierced  by  the  centurion.  The  thie^ 
.on  receiving  the  death>blow,  passes  into  a  state  oi  beatitude^ 
-Moses,  and  other  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  visit  Calvary. 

The  burial  of  Jesus  is  contained  in  the  twelfth  book.  Its  t^ 
diousness  is  seldom  relieved  by  eminent  passages  -,  yet  a  gr2cefiil 
sketch  is  given  of  the  angel  Qiebar.  Ilie  gnef  of  the  Saviour's 
mother  is  neither  well  shown  nor  well  veiled.  Klopstocfs  at- 
tempt at  a  concentration  of  pathos  into  a  single  exclamation, 
about  the  bloodj  crvton,  ts  quite  unsuccessful  -,  it  has  nothing  of 
the  Ventrtm  ftri  of  Agrippina,  or  the  So  I  am  of  Cordelia,  or 
iiie  lit  Hermann  todt  ?  of  his  own  Thusnelda.  'llie  filial  ten- 
demess  of  Jesus  in  recommending,  while  on  the  cross,  to  his 
beloved  disciple  the  care  of  his  parent,  in  the  all-expressive  and 
affectionate  words  Behold  thy  mother,  had  been  narrated  in  the 
ninth  book  by  Klopstock,  with  the  moving  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.    Mary  has  now  come  to  the  sepulchre. 

*  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  tottered  and  fell  to  the  earth.  They 
held  her  as  they  could,  and  sunk  with  her.' 

They  raise  her  up.  She  turns  on  John  the  red  dim  eye.  Bt^ 
hold  thy  mother !  were  the  words  she  should  have  uttered,  to 
recall  that  parting  with  her  dying  son,  and  to  mark  the  im- 
potence of  conso^tion  in  woe  like  her  woe.  Grief  ever  dwells 
on  the  last  words  of  its  object. 

This  is  bold  criticism — to  suggest  amendments  in  a  K]o[^ 
stock,  and  where  the  delineation  of  feeling  is  concerned.  You, 
poets  of  sensibility !  who  kiss  in  tears  the  pages  of  the  Messiah, 
and  pray  to  Genius  for  such  inspirations,  pronounce,  if  it  b^ 
lash. 

The  thirteenth  hook  is  filled  with  visits  of  pilgrimage,  made 
■t  the  holy  cross  and  at  the  holy  sepulchre  by  the  celestial 
loiterers,  the  angels,  patriarchs,  and  prophets.  A  hymn  in 
dialogue,  sung  by  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  arouses  and  disappoints 
expectation.  The  moment  of  the  resurrection— whether  it  be 
ill-prepared,  whether  the  profusion  of  antecedent  miracles  di- 
minishes its  relative  impression,  whether  it  be  described  with 
a  too  rapid  or  promiscuous  circumstantiahty — does  not  ex- 
cite so  much  siu-prise  and  joy  as  in  the  simple  records  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  fourteenth  book  displays  the  astonishment  of  Mary  Mag- 
'  dalen  and  different  disciples  on  finding  the  sepulchre  empty,  ami 
details  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  resurrection.  Probably 
the  often-quoted  interview  with  Cleophas  is  the  best  part  of 
this  book,  as  it  was  highly  valued  by  the  poet  himsel£  Much 
deference  is  always  due  to  the  opinion  of  an  author  concerning 
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his  own  camposttions :  be  ma7  vttr-rate  the  whole :  bat  te 

relative  excellence  of  the  parts  he  is  peculiarly  likely  to  itidi- 
cate  with  precise  justice. 

Apparitions  of  die  re-vivified  abonnd  in  the  fifteenth  dirinoa-: 
jt  forms  a  dull  coUection  of  incoherent  legendary  aiiecdotcs> 
The  spiritual  eclo^  between  Eve  and  the  mother  of  Gaiat 
Is  peculiarly  infantme.  In  the  story  of  the  seven  sons  martyred 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  speech  (^  their  mother  commandi 
admiration,  by  the  surprising  turn  of  its  forcefiil  palStos. 

The  sixth  volume  ui^olds  a  new  society  of  sforitfi— those  dead 
mace  the  atonement.  Anecdotes,  and  again  anecdotes,  fill  die 
whole  sixteenth  book,  which  has  neither  progresuon,  nor  busi- 
ness, nor  purpose.     Souls  come,  as  the  poet  himself  says, 

• .  — ■■  now  thick-rushing  from  the  clouds, now  drizsluig.* 
Antediluvians  are  delivered  from  purgatory  in  the  seventeenth  ; 
which  also  includes  conversations  of  the  friends  of  Jesas  in  the 
garden  of  Lazarus. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cantos  the  flagging  wings 
of  the  poet  are  again  exerted.  Adam  bdiolds,  in  d^am,  the 
last  judgement,  a  process  improperly  begun  before.  There  ii 
some  boldness  of  fancy  in  the  decoration,  some  vira^ur  of  lan- 
guage in  the  description,  of  these  visionary  scenes.  The  pardon 
of  Ab^adona  is  read -with  eager  JDy.  Yet  too  many  individual 
cases  aretried;  almost  alt  uncohering  and  episodical,  disconnect^ 
ed  with  each  other,  or  with  the  reward  and  punishment  of  the 
persons  of  the  epopte'ia.  In  Milton's  vision  of  Adam,  the  repre- 
sentations are  selected  with  more  discretion,  although  tricked  out 
with  less  pageantry.  To  this  prophetic  intervention  succeed  the 
apparitions  of  Christ  in  Galilee ;  and  to  them  the  asc«ision. 

Hosannas,  sung  by  successive  festoons  of  aageh  at  every  soar 
of  tbe  interminable  ascension,  occupy  the  whole  twentietii  and* 
concluding  book.  Even  manna  tires  at  last ;  and  of  these  hal- 
lelujahs there  are  so  many,  that  one  would  suppose  the  authw 
h^d  contracted  for  e<Uting  the  whole  psalter  of  the  cherubs. 
The  hymns  arc  composed  in  various  lync  metres :  they  are  too 
carefuUy  selected  m^m  the  Jewish  prophets,  as  they  contain 
accounts  of  the  piques  of  Egypt,  and  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
which  have  not  even  a  mystical  connexion  with  the  present 
t^ic.  They  are  seldom  intersected  by  descriptive  passages. 
We  cannot  but  wish  fijr  a  few  of  the  jnctlu-esque,  aerial,  pla^iil^ 
angeHc  groupes  of  Ceva: 

*  Strei»t  (ethere  aperto 

I^ta  phalanit,  penniiqne  si^>ervoIat,  arvaque  innmbrat : 

Pars  flcnnm  manibns  pious  efiindere  nimbos 

..^— alba  super  velamina  t  pars  pedes  in : 

Ilk  equitat  croceas  nubes,  hie  cruribus  eiit 
'    E  niediis  nebulis,  hie  sununis  prominet  atis: 

Milk  alii  variis  nectuntur  in  acre  nodis.' 
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•  At  tttgtfc  Chrkt  is  mted  at  dte  right  haad  of  tbe 
FathN-. 

I.  Thf  [dM  of  tbe  Mesnah  was  evidently  not  struck  out  at  x 
smieoffertt  kiiaOa^cenunlscddering^insteadofhaTii^beea 
SMMd  in  one  cast;  and  vai  printed:  as  it  wta  ■wntuxif  Si^e 
b4oiu  at  a  time^  atte*  istervab  or  years.  H»)ce-the  f^lewantc 
pivpeirtiany  oobesion,  nterest,  and  nnhy.  Where  there  i*  Aft 
lAQleiMnv  thsre  ean  be  no  care  int  the  one  great  end.  Nor 
dms-  ^  the  topical  apfdtcati(»i  of  the  poet  ovncome  this  con- 
jtitatimut  imperfection  of  his  work.  The  cnicifixion,  and  thi£ 
TCNTtoeCtion^  on^t  to  be  the  focuses  of  expectation,  t^e  c^taM* 
d^MrMtidB,  along  Ae  whole  orbit  of  his  cometary  course :  but 
«•  kto  ri;^  of  t£cin»  flora  ^idaxy  of  minnte  anecdotes,  and* 
foihc  of  mytluriorae^  appantioiu.  What  the  action  wan v  of 
tMvat  m  to  tine,  me  poet  has  eodeavourcd  to  snpply  by  extent 
M  to  BpacSf-  aad  benhoni  spectators  from  every  cranny  of  .tlue 
unhrane.  H«  seems  aloof  and-  adtift  in  a  croirded'  atmotpber* 
•£  spirit*  md  angels,  whe^  every  little  groupe  is  discoursii^ 
mA  oocdsionsdly  veert  to  loc^  at  the  crucifixion  going  Ms- 
but  inMEod  of  selecting  tbe  mightier  business  fbf  reconlr  &• 
thinks  every  character  in  the  throng  Torth  descrilung^  aud 
^eii  bevxklered  in  the  infinitude  of  his  task.  No  epoposJ^a  «x< 
■tt,-  bam  wUch'  so  many  passages  and  personages  cosld'  hi 
Itrack  oitt  withoat  mutilation.  Distracted  by  this  multipUdt* 
af  fltriMirditaate  objects,  the  curiosity  excited  concerning  each  ui 
tmonsidcraUe.  That  headlong  participation  in  the  punuis 
sf  Ae  beroe^  which  vociferates  with  Hector  for  fire,  it  w^ 
whnr  felt  by  titt' reader  of  the  Messiah. 

Every  secondary  incident  Aould  have  found  a  )dace  otAy  m 
t»  xmch  "as  it  teoided  to  advance,  or  retard,  at  influence,  Alft 
'  ptcOd  oatastrophe.  An  anxiety,  about  the  chUf  business  of  ih« 
pD^ would  riaus  have  been  inspired  and maiiitained.  As-it  is, 
tliffp«rwitb(fawr  attention  from  the  whole:  we  sm  bottltt 
Imst  for  di«  trees;  Instead  of  bearing  down  on  the  point  fbv 
vhicb  he  is  bound,  and  sailing  with  fidl  canvass  toward,  \^ 
■nad  destinattooi  Kl(^>stock  is  continually  veering.  Beamlj 
Ss&  Or  subUme  aa  the  islands  and  rocks  may  be  which  be  thM 
brmgs  ino'  view,  they  indtcimify  not  for  his  forgetting  the 
TOfagK  W«  at  willingly  begin  with  the  second  bocdt  as  irit& 
the  mtti  as  willingly  stop  aft«r  the  eighth  oanto  as  af^ 
ibe  tendi.  Hie  multifdicity  of  pietntic  rhapsodies  woiOt 
^narf.  even  Saint  Theresa.  The  thousand  and  one  eptsodtftoff 
th0  seomd  hAi  of  die  poem  have  interrupted  many  a  raader^ 
tod  mw  tnndator  (Mr.  Colder  too),  in  his  determinatioa  t# 
travel  to.  tJie  end.  The  CaWary  of.  Cumberland,  as  wvdl  m- 
the  Christiad  o£  Vida,  has  tnore  neataess  and  roundness  of 
£ible,  more  sig^dfy  and-drift  of  E^c&iore  apparent  unity  of 
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•ction. — There  is,  also,  X  Spanidt  ChriMiad,  by  Dte^'  cle 
Hojeda ;  but  it  does  not  merit  peculiar  criticism. 

11.  In  majesty  of  acdoii,  it  has  been  contended  bjr  the  Ger- 
man critics,  the  Messiah  excels  all  past,  all  possiUe  cpopceias. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  Is  neither  so  naniral,  nor  so  jtist,  to  estimaCe 
dw  greatness  of  z  deed  by  the  rank  of  the  personages,  or  the 
importance  of  the  interests  involved,  as  by  the  degree  fA  pas^ 
nonate  and  intellectual  e&brt  called  forth.  If  the  actors  in  thii 
hierodramB  were  all  gods,  thrir  task  mtg^t  be  incommeosnrate 
with  thdr  powers ;  and  it  would  then  appear  to  want  majesty. 
Milton's  war  of  the  angels  is,  for  this  reason,  less  grand  than  a 
Inttle  of  Homer's  men.  The  siege  of  Leyden,  and  the  rebel- 
lion  of  North  America,  decided  important  interests  of  the  hnmaa 
nee :  stiU,  the  characters  employed  being  in  every-day  nature, 
the  interest  excited  by  them  is  too  feeble  for  the  poet's  end. 
"The  capture  di  Jemsalero  was  a  more  important  event  than  th« 
riEormishes  before  Troy  -,  but  the  personages  engaged  not  being 
of  so  heroic  a  mould  in  Tasso  as  in  Homer,  the  action  of  the 
Siad  b  held  to  be  the  more  majestic.  In  short,  for  the  action 
gf  a  poem  to  be  great,  its  heroes  must  be  great  men ;  and  diese 
tan  only  be  crtoted  by  their  peers. 

.  I<et  the  philosopher  weigh  deeds  by  their  consequences,  and 
be  as  content  to  attain  his  ends  with  an  army  of  dwarfs,  as  with 
a  host  of  giants.  The  poet  must  choose  the  latter  process,  and 
(uigle  out,  for  exclusive  conspicuity,  the  leaders  and  chieftains 
of  his  crowd.  By  the  gifts  of  nature — strength  of  body  and 
strength  of  mind — bis  heroes  must  prevail :  Vi  ma^c  or  myst^ 
cism  be  to  cut  the  knot  for  them,  assuredly  they  will  disappoint. 
Homer's  divinities,  ahhough  they  adorn  and  aggrandise,  do 
not  in  reality  inSuence  the  action  of  the  Iliad ;  there  is  always 
(quantity  of  human  effort  at  work,  equal  to  the  imputed  eSect 
pa  human  adairs.  But  in  Klopstock  almost  every  efiect  ii 
without  an  adequate  cause ;  my^erious  decrees  of  the  hero  in 
Otte  capacity  ordain  his  passive  task  in  another;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  he  want  the  sense,  the  power,  or 
the  will,  to  release  his  favourite  souls  from  pui^tory,  without 
tlus  appar^tly  needless  parade  of  painful  crucifixion.  Indeed^ 
'  one  £iult  at  misfortune  of  Klopttock  is  his  hyperorthodoxy. 
Those  doctrines  of  the  theologists,  which  wander  furthest  from 
cemmoQ  and  natural  sense,  are  precisely '  the  ideas  which  he 
most  delights  to  embody,  and  officiously  to  present  in  all  the 
palpability  of  his  poetic  sculpture.  The  identity  of  difiermt 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  the  pre-existence  of  the  unborn,  the 
Qkigrations  of  omnipresence,  are  scarcely  marvellous  enough  'for 
his  transubstantiating  fancy.    His  very  luxury  consists  in 

•  Eiplaining  how  perfection  suffered  pain. 
Almighty  languK^'d,  and  Eternal  died ; 

How  by  his  victor  victim  Death  was  slain. 
And  earth  profan'd,  yet  bless'd,  with  deicide.* 


By  eadteTouring  to  siiblinuite  bis  Jesus  into  a  Jehonli,  he 
unhumanises  the  znost  lovely  of  characters,  and  greatly  lesMV 
the  iympathy,  the  personal  attachment^  the  impassuuied  ad- 
herence, which  a  being  more. like  oursdves  might  have  it»- 
spired.  The  God  man  of  Klopstock  thus  deprived  of  his  huins*- 
nity,  is  in  point  of  pky,  a  loser:  the  temptation,  the  agon^*, 
the  cruci&uon,  are  no  burthens  to  omnipoteoce:  the  resurrcc- 
tioii  no  miracle,  no  triumph,  no  recompense. 

Thfi  attempt  to  elevate  other  characters  into  fit  cimipamoM 
for  the  Odimidentf  produces  on  all  the  disciples  a  simUar  m- 
interestiog  effect :  exalted  above  the  pitch  i^  htunan  natin^ 
they  insensibly  become  diens  to  our  regardu  They  act  and 
$peak  rather  as  the  puppets  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  than  am 
lt\nag,  feeling)  irritable  sons  of  clay.  Klopstoctc  has  been  more 
successfiil  in  delineatii^  the  manners  of  Flulo,  Caiaphas,  Pilat^ 
and  the  other  enemies  c^  Jesus*  than  in  pourtraying  those  of  the 
disciples.  His  £mcy  tends,  exclusively,  to  the  heroic}  antf 
heroic  manners  are  l>nter  suited  to  the  Pharisee,  the  high  pries^ 
and  the  governor,  than  to  the  honest  Galilsean  fi^emwik. 
We  lament  that  the  poet  has  not  introduced  Paul,  anuing  the 
enemies  of  Jesus :  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  his  conveniaa 
would  have  excited  interest. 

lU.  Klopstock  does  not  adhere  with  severity  to  one  method 
of  delineation  i  be  frequently  deserts  the  epic  for  the  dramatic 
form,  and,  instead  of  introducing  his  speeches  narratively,  pre- 
fixes initials,  merely,  to  the  alterations  of  the  dialogue.  In- 
deed, those  short  speeches  which  abound  in  the  Messiah  could 
not  have  been  enmloyed  at  all,  if  always  ushered  in  with  a 
whole  hexameter,  like  Hconer's 

Him  thus  answer'd  again  the  king  of  men,  Agamemnon. 

Yet  this  licence  has  not  conferred  vivacity,  because  the  speechei 
are  mostly  contemplative,  not  active;  the  effusions  of  bjb 
standers,  not  the  declarations  of  agents.  We  learn  every 
body's  opinion  of  what  is  going  on,  but  that  of  the  concerned. 
The  sentiments  of  the  parsonages,  although  often  superBuout 
and  unmotived,  are,  however,  strictly  appropriate :  they  have 
moral  and  local  aptness;  they  wear  the  guise  of  the  person 
and  the  country.  No  flower  of  Hebrew  origin  escapes  the 
preserving  care  of  Klopstock ;  but  he  never  o^nds,  as  Milton 
•ometimes  does,  by  a  misplaced  paganism  of  imagery  and  illus- 
tration. Whatever  h^  transplants  loses  ^oUy  its  racinesi-; 
St  this  very  precautionexdudes  some  sources  of  variety.-  And 
is  too  apt  to  loit»  over  his  amendments,  until  he  forgets  the 
motive  for  undertaking  them.  In  completing  a  picture  for  4 
simile,  he  will  overshade  the  point  of  comparison,  so  that  hit 
ornaments  resemble  arabesijues — the  arabe.<iques  of  Raphael,  in- 
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lute ii  to  tentiinatie.  Sulzer  is,  perhaps,  too  znxiooit  for  the 
Mtablisbed  ibrmalides  of  manner :  he  wstbb  his  poet  against 
linking  into  the  hinorital  style :  the  attempt  to  lurrate  eMry 
tfiing  sfdeiulidly  i»  not  less  dangerous.  In  a  long  work,  things 
nust  btf  raided,  wloch)  although  necessary  to  the  story,  are  not 
fldapced  to  interest.  It  is  better  to  bury  ^ch  parts  in-  a  plsun 
shroud,  than,  by  drawing  atrentnont  to  secure  din^poiiHUMuP: 
k  is  botrer  to  be,  iti  nidi  places,  conoifi^  historic  than'  trail- 
ingly  apic.  The  readers  or  the  MessnA  are'  always  kept  «ti  ^ 
Artich :  «ith  a  baok-ground  nrore  modest,-  the  radiant  pOMgtt 
'wDuM  have  acquired  a  botdei>  rdief.  An  iaiiovadoa^agviMt 
whichSatzer  forgot  to  wanr,  and  which  Klopitock  hiotatit^  -miix 
ff>od  affbct^'  is  the  intwruption  of  hexameter  uniformity,  by  the 
OKroductioiFof  lytic  metres,  where  hyoins  of  the  angels  occur. 

bthsBBt'of  wording,  Klopstock  is  no  mean  pro&ieat.  Hn 
cpithen  are  choneti^  judiciously :  they  are  oiten  new,  alwa^  im^ 
^resuw,  not  idle  or  too  frequent^ 'and  usually  adapted' not 
■trely  to  tlw  satMtzntive  in  general,  but  to  the  peoilar"  point 
of  vlmr  ht  Which  it  then  dtttacts  nodes'^  ei>'  di»;  they  ««■  «hat 
4w'6enntiR8«aD  i&iMng^ e^nttiett,  in  contmdiMiiR^oii  to  suah'Ss 
Duss  their  aim ; — to  use  an  analogous  idiom,  they  ^-Auf.  Nm* 
b  hii  command- and  sdection  of  phrds«  IitAuW  ttfthat  of  siilgle 
vwds;.  but  he  often  uii^pties  his  oj^ulAice,  uid  ptodigalte 
squanders  an  exquisite  passage  on  the  decordtioaofiui;  insist- 
Atiant  «piso^ 

SDpwflutty  is,  indeed,  the  leading  chvacter  of  hi^stylt.  He 
appeu-d  to  cMiiider  a  lib«-al  prolility  as  th«  most  rsidianr  pMo( 
«  genius,  and  to  disdain  any  of  the  self^enying  calculated  ret- 
trenchments  of  taste.  What  Jeremy  Taylor  was  in  homiletic 
eloquence,  Klopstock  is  In  epic  poetry.  Both  have  expanded 
^0  a  great  book  the  life  of  Christ.  Bmh  dc^ightahke  in  the 
ecstasies  of  piety,  and  the  mar^ds  of  mysdcinn  ;  theyars  con^ 
timely  ascending  from  the  groand  of  &ct  into  the'pleroinarof 
kppo^esis,  extolling  the  simplest  sentitneuts:  to  rhapsodies  <£ 
iominttion^  and  cOiKccrating  the  veriest  accidents  iwo  primor- 
dial dispensations  and' mysteries  efPwvidence.  Both' indnlj^e  a 
fickle^  abrupt,  imerstttial  style,  which  betrays  every  repose  of 
dtc  pen.  Layers  of  abating  ptainnees  and  aS^ed  bombMi 
of  scholastic  jargon  and  oriental  aensualisattbni  succeed  each 
Other  withom: blending.  Yet  to  both  belong  tongues^f-aaVi 
(^i  Their  wordsai^e  sweet  as  manna^  pleasant  as nard,  tuxv. 
tiant  aa  the  bosrevs  of  Eden.  Sut  they  pluck  where  thi^ 
sbovldrcoll.  Frtrni  th«r  basketfiils  of  ever^ued  iris,  nwesj.and 
jasmine,  might  have  been  woven  a  g&rlanxL  for  hovering 
terafdu  to  wave  in  triumph  over  their  hero;  They  [irafer  to 
scattvthe  mdiscriroinate  plenty  beneath  his  fbot-faU.    Bilbnp 
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'^aylor  19^  indeed,  one  of  the  Enelbh  vriters  who  has  most  coit- 
tfibuted  to  tinge  the  mind  of  IGopstock :  Milton,  Touag,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  Mrs.  Rowe's  Letters  from  the  De;id  to  the 
Living,  are  also  of  the  number ;  but  it  is  not  always  as  inte- 
resting, as  it  may  be  meritorious,  to  track  this  enthuaastk  writer 
in  bis  own  snow. 

IV.  It  is  not  e«sy  to  separate,  or  rather  we  have  not  abs- 
tained from  confounding,  observations  on  the  characters  of 
this  epopoEia,  with  those  which,  according  to  Sulzer's  imprecise 
[daii  of  analysis,  ought  merely  to  have  respected  the  majesty  of 
~il^3  action.  Whaf  can' we  now  add  ?  That  human  beines  are 
lAost  interesting'  ^hen  they  are  inost  human ;  that,  as  tne  re^ 
s&aints  and  artificft  of  educatioii,  in  private  life,  form  praise- 
worthy characters,  which,  while  they  extort  admiration,  elude 
sympathy ;  sO  the  hyperboles  of  poetic  idealisation  usually  ter- 
minate in  portraying  faultless  monsters,  which  one  is  sii^rised' 
not  to  fancy,  without  being  siuprised  into  £mcying.  Surely 
the  disciples  and  tHeir  master  might  have  been  busied  in  a 
oianner  to  render  tlie  plot  of  the  sanhedrim  against  their  safety 
an  object  of  greater  solicitude  and  odium.  The  author  of  the 
Odyssey  would  have  described,  in  picturesque  detail,  those  fa- 
miliar patriarchal  employments  of  the  Galileans,  which  no  n^ 
tive  Sannazarius  had  painted,  their  unaffected  manners,  their 
easy  hospitality,  their  generous  industry,  their  sweet  equality. 
Knowing  that  a  hero  is  still  great  in  the  cottage  of  a  swine- 
herd, he  would  not  have  feared  to  involve  his  personages  in 
the  humble  every-day  business  of  life,  to  repeat  their  table- 
talk,  to  introdi^ce  their  domestic  distresses,  and  to  make  us  3C-' 
quainted  with  their  personal  peculiarities  and  foibles.  He 
would  thus  have  fouiided  a  strong  anxiety  for  their  $a&ty. 
Magdalen,  a  saint  so  feelingly  worshipped  by  the  southeni  sect* 
of  the  Christian  world,  is  scarcely  heeded  in  the  Messiah:— 
only  on  the  superhuman  bein^  is  attentton  sufiered  to  repose> 
Those  characters  which,  like  Philo's,  are  prominently  draws, 
soon  cease  to  mingle  in  the  action :  those  which,  like  th« 
disciples,  continue  in  the  action,  are  not  prominently  drawn. 

'V.  But  if,  from  such  general  Miimadversion  on  the  plan 
^d  maimers,  we  turn  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  per- 
petual beauties  of  style  and  composition,  to  whom  may  not 
Klopstock  confidently  be  compared  ?  There  is  usually  a  wide- 
vringed  colossal  sublimity  in  his  imagery,  which  outsoars  all 
precedent,  which  is  worthy  of  Young,  now  that  h&  is  expanded 
into  a  seraph.  There  is  often  a  tenderness  yet  a  poignancyin  - 
the  pathos,  wWch  teminds  us  of  Euripides,  and  recalls  to  us  Ta- 
citus. There  is,  at  times,  a  fullness  of  expression,  a  polish  and 
a  force  of  diction,  as  if  obtained  by  the  joint  use  of  Tasso's  file 
and  Milton's  hammer.  But  short  efforts  suit  Klopstock  best. 
He  darts  too  high  to  fly  long.  His  lyric,  therefore,  surpass 
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his  epic  undertakings,  in  tlis  perfection  of  minute  parts  he  - 
especially  excels.  Produce  his  comparisons,  and  Aikin  will 
tremble  for  the  similes  of  Milton — his  descriptions,  and  Delille 
will  question  the  inimitability  of  Virgil — his  lyric  passages,  and 
Lowdi  might  weigh  tliefli  against  the  reliques  of  Isaiah.  The 
bishop,  however,  woukl  find  him  wanting;  for  those  odes  of 
Klopstock,  which  really  approach  the  best  Hebrew  remains,  do 
not  form  parts  of  the  Messiah.  And,  after  all,  what  arc  fine  pa*- , 
sages,  and  beauties  of  detail— numerous  and  Intense  as  tliey  may 
be  .'  Miniatures  at  best — ^miniatures  by  Van  der  Werff,  which 
to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Italian  unite  the  truth  and  finish 
of  the  Flemish  school :  but  th^  must  not  be  hung  against  the 
walls  of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  We  want  to  view  the  Last  Judge- 
ment of  Mithael  Angelo — away  witli  such  rabbit'vhair  pen- 
cilling!  whereas  the  pictures  of  Milton  are  the  frescoes  ot 
that  wall. 

From  the  twenty  thousand  lines,  of  which  the  Messiah  con- 
sists, a  prudent  author  would  have  expunged  about  one  half,  kr 
feebleness,  repetition,  or  irrelevance :  so  that  the  mass  of  ex- 
cellent composition,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  between  the 
second  and  eighth  cantos,  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  sufT)osing  it  curtailed  in  like  manner  of  what  the  critics 
censure  for  extravagance,  ignobleness,  or  pedantry;  such  ae 
Satan's  journey,  the  angelic  war,  Michael's  narrative,  and  other 
thinly  scattered  passages,  which  may  collectively  amount  to  one 
sixth  of  the  whole.  Poetry,  like  ore,  is  estimated  not  by  the 
coarseness,  but  by  the  proportion  of  its  alloy ;  and  is  never 
valued  for  its  bulk  but  for  its  richness.  If  Milton,  therefore, 
contain  about  one  sixth,  and  Klopstock  one  half  of  dross,  the 
latter  is  the  inferior  specimen. 

Some  Gennan  critics  have  called  Milton  the  Homer,  and 
Klopstock  the  Virgil,  of  modern  religion.  The  comparison  will 
not  bear  a  very  close  inspection.  Homer  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  undertook  epic  poetry  ;  but  he  is  not 
the  polislied  artist.  His  observation  is  ubiquitary;  his  inven- 
tion is  unprecedented  and  inexhaustible ;  his  style  is  omnipo- 
tent ;  biit  it  is  unambitious,  garrulous,  and  at  times  slovenly, 
rising  and  sinking  with  his  subject.  He  resembles  those  shapely 
human  bodies,  that  grow  up  in  the  riider  stages  of  society — 
*  which  have  every  exertion  at  command,  combining  the  strength 
of  Hercules  and  the  swiftness  of  Hermes — but  which,  when  un- 
moved by  passion,  spread  in  listless  indolence.  Virgil,  with  ■ 
very  inferior  talent,  eterts  a  greater  degree  of  art ;  his  whole 
capital  of  idea  is  borrowed ;  he  is  entirely  the  poet  of  prece- 
dent, an  industrious  gleaning  translator.  His  style  is  level, 
neat,  and  elaborate,  never  precipitous,  never  low.  He  re- 
sembles his  contemporary  Pylades  the  dancer,  who  only  showed  - 
himself  in  attitudes  worthy  of  Apollo;  who,  by  trained  dex- 
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terit]^,  could  imitate  with  applause  the  gait  of  force  or  speedy 
but  without  possessing  the  native  vigour  to  excel  in  either- 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Milton  surpass  those  of  Virgil, 
There  \%  more  energy,  more  soul  in  his  diction,  in  his  perto- 
nages  ;  what  he  writes  stimulates  more  during  perusal ;  but  h« 
is  a  poet  of  the  same  sort.     He,  too,  composes  by  means  of  his    . 
reading  :  he,  too,  collects  and  selectshis  descriptions  and  c 


parisons,  his  maxims  and  characters,  from  the  works  of  his  pre-' 
decessors.  His  style  is  more  condensed,  thoughtful,  harsh, 
and  unequal  than  Virgil's;  but  it  is  also  the  attentive  style  of  a 
toiling  artist,  who  is  pursuing  a  different  idea  of  perfection. 

Klopstoct  belongs  to  quite  another' class  of  composers.  Poets 
draw  from  nature,  from  art,  and  from  idea.  They  may  owe 
their  materials  chiefly  to  observation,  chiefly  to  reading,  or 
chiefly  to  reflexion.  They  may  delight  in  describing  the  phacr 
nomena  of  their  experience,  in  compiling  the  treasures  of  their 
study,  or  in  exhibiting  those  substitutions  of  the  fancy,  wluch 
the  senses  sonietimes,  and  sometimes  books,  have  suggested. 
Homer  is  surely  of  the  first,  Miiton  and  Virgil  of  the  second> 
.  but  Klopstoct  of  the  third  of  these  classes.  He  is  the  poet  of 
reflexiarj,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  :  he  copies  idea ;  he 
(Jraws  from  the  picture  in  his  own  imagination,  even  when. he, 
derives  the  hint  of  it  from  any  preceding  writer.  His  plagia- 
rism is  never  occupied,  liLe  Milton's,  in  mending  the  passage 
which  he  means  to  borrow,  but  the  scene  which  he  means 
again  to  describe.'  In  whatever  he  transfers,  therefore,  the 
point  of  view,  the  colouring,  the  locality,  the  distribution 
changes  j  circumstances  vary,  and"  personages  thicken,  on  Jiis 
canvass.  This  practice  of  second-hand  painting  is  unwise:  such 
sketches  are  apt,  as  artists  say,  to  want  the  solid.  And,  in  fact, 
the  scenery  of  Klopstock  is  always  illuminated  by  a  moony 

'  twilight,  a  misty  glory,  an  intangible  rainbowy  lustre,  which 
diminishes  the  impression  of  reality.  To  dream  sights  is  the 
felicity  of  poets ;  it  is  remarkably  that  of  Klopstock}  he  often  er 
looks  within,  and  seldomer  without,  for  objects  than  atiy  other 
son  of  &ncy.  The  vivid  hues  of  his  decorations,  on  returning 
to  the  narrative,  melt  into  thin  air ;  spectres  cluster  about  his 
fact,  and  dissolve  it  into  phantasm.  His  mountains  seem  as  it 
were  clouds,  his  groves  empyreal  palm,  his  cities  suburbs  of 
some  new  Jerusalem  :  his  gorgeous  palaces,  his  solemn  temples, 
ail  exhalations,  the  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Religious   zealotry    and    German   nationality    have    occa- 

■  sionally  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  Messiah  excessive  ap- 
plause ;  yet,  when  every  allowance'  is  made  for  what  is  tem- 
porary and  local  in  opinion,  enough  of  merit  no  doubt  remains 
to  place  his  worfa  among  the  lasting  monuments  of  mighty 
minds.  Posterity  will  station  him,  wc  think,  nearer  to  Macpher- 
son  in  rank  and  quaiitv,  than  to  any  other  of  the  distinguished 
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epic  poets.  Botk  err  by  a  too  frequeDt  recurreaee  of  aI]|al<^• 
gbus  ktwgeiy,  and  by  an  unvarying,  long-dr^ivn  pl^cireness 
of  tone ;  both  delight  by  a  perpetual  majesty  of  styles  and 
bt  the  heroic  loftiness  and  purity  of  the  manners  of  their  per- 
sonages. Is  it  not  glory  in  the  highest  to  bft  t^  Ossiao  of 
ZSon? 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  perhaps  b^  accused  of  qeedjess 
severity)  but  surely  not  of  blindness  tp  merit.  Literary  Mrt 
has  declined  in  Great  Britain,  par^  for  wast  of  sharper  cnti-^ 
cisra>  By  welcoming  mediocnty  with  politenesS)  and  geniifs 
with  unqualified  worship,  both  are  sooth,ed  Jnifi  contented  re- 
pose too  soon>  and  rest  satisfied  with  efforts,  belor  tb^ 
strength,  and  below  their  duty.  Reputation  is  not  so  ch^ap 
an  acquirement  tn  the  manhood  of  liie^a^urej  a$  in  its  in&ncy. 
It  is  no  longer  enough  to  rival  the  eminent  i^mestic  modebi 
a  competi^on  with»  the  classics  of  Europe,  mii^t  be  begjm>  if 
this  nation  be  tp  recover  its  relative  rank  in  litei^atjirc.  {to 
the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  is  no  more,  either  in  the 
active  or  the  literary  norld.  More  applicable  now  tl^a  ia 
Spenser's  time  is  the  affecting  plaint  of  CaUio^ : 

•  For  they  to  whom  I  used  to  ^)ply  , 
TTie  faithful  service  rf  my  learned  sldll, 

The  goodly  offspring  of  Jove's  progeny, 

Tliat  wont  the  wotid  with  Yimous  acts  to  fill. 
Whose  living  praises  in  heroic  style 
It  is  my  chief  profession  to  compile ; 

•  Theyj  all  corrupted  through  the  nisi  of  time. 
That  doth  all  fairest  things  on  earth  deface^ 

Or  thtdugh  unnoble  sloth,  or  sinful  crime. 

That  doth  degenerate  die  noble  race. 
Have  b6th  desire  of  worthy  deeds  forlorn. 
And  name  of  learning  utterly  do  scom> 
■  Ne  do  they  care  to  Iiave  the  auncestry  ^ 

Of  the  old  heroes  memorii'd  anew; 
Ne  do  they  care  that  late  posterity 

Stibuld  know  their  names,  or  speak  their  praises  due, 
But  die  forgot  from  whence  at  first  they  sprong, 
■    As  they  diemselves  shall  be  forgot  erqilong.' 


Art.  II. — Veriueh  einer  TeuUchen  Synotiymiii  bfc.  Haile.  1802. 
Attempt  at  a  Gerinan  Synonymy.  By  J.  A.  Eberhar^  HaHt. 
6  vch.  8ws.  2/.  12/.  Gd.  bound.  Imported  by  Bohn. 
THE  word  synonym  is  corapoifnded  of  the  Greek  preposition 
a-jv  cum,  and  wifta  nomen ;  it  means  therefore  a  Jrl/fw-name. 
Thnse  words  are  termed  synonymous,  which  describe  the  same 
things  by  other  names.  To  synonymize  is  to  express  one  thought 
in  different  terms.     Synonymy  is  die  use  of  synonyms. 


&triarJ't  Atttn^  at  a  German  Sjnaijmy.  49S 

Some  languages,  like  the  Greek  and  German,  are  self- 
^erired.  When  they  have  occasion  to  designate  fresh "bbjects, 
they  do  it  by  joining,  in  a  new  and  definitive  manner,  tfcmA 
already  in  use.  They  have  been  tau^t,  for  instance,  to  name 
the  elements  of  dwoem  chemist^y  by  internal  resourres :  mif- 
gm,  sauerit^.  In  aueh  languages,  no  two  words  are  eqaipoUeiR. 
no  distinct  expressions  have  quite  the  lame  rigtutication. 

Other  languages,  like  the  English,  have  been  formed  by  tbe 
confluence  oTserend  tongues.  Some  Gothic  dialect,  the  Oai^ 
donian  probably,  fbftns  the  basis  of  the  English  language;  and 
the  French,  irhich  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  may  be  coiU 
^idered  as  a  Latin  dialect,  has  milled  with  it  so  abundantlj^ 
that  it  depends  on  a  water's  choice  whether  the  northern  qr 
southern  diction  shall  predominate.  In  such  languages,  inany 
words  are  Wholly  equivalent ;  when  the  radical  meanmg  is  bile, 
and  the  metaphorical  application  analogous^  any  distinction  Is 
merely  oral.  Freedem,  bt^inutf  ixe  Gothic  tarmii  j/ifier^ 
fifieitj  are  t^tin  teiins,  which  are  not  merely  similar,  bni  iden- 
tical m  meaning. 

Gcero,  the  gi^itest  artist  in  composition,  willingly  en^toyed 
himself  in  the  discrimination  of  syponyn^.  Jle  thus  analyw 
the  substantives  lehr  and  d<^. 

'  Interest  aliqiiid  inter  lahorcm  et  dolerm ;  sant  Cnkiiaa  onuuno, 
sed  taifteo  dirfert  aliqiiid  ;  laier  est  fiinctio  quaidam  vel  aniiri!  v^ 
corporis  gravioris  optris  vel  muneris  i  dolor  auteni  motus  ^sper  to 
corpure. . ....     Aliudi  inquain,  est  delert,  afiud  laitrare..  .  Gum  vari. 

ces  secabantur  Cneio  Mario,  deleiat ;  cum  xstu  magao  dncebot  a^ 
tnen,  laiorahat.'    ■ 

He  thus  djalingnishes  the  adjenives  p'oius-axtA  juamduf. 
Ai  a  letter  to  Atticns,  who  had  sent  him  bad  i^nrs,  he  says : 
'  Ista  voitas  etiamsi_^iHUj^  non  est,  miht  tanten  grattk  est.* 

And  in  another  letter,  ahn'oDncing  thed^ath  i^f  h'is  dau^t^  ' 
Tulha,  he  writes :  * 

*  Amer  tuus  ^Av;  ct  o|itatus ;  dicerem^*iMss<&%  nisi  Ijoc  ver- 
fcum  ad  tempus  penfidi^vn.' 

He  thus  discriminates  the  v^b«  amare  and  dilipre. 

*  Qnis  erat  qtu  pntaret  ad  etun  amorem  quern  er^  te  habebam 
^sse  aliquid  accedere'f  Tantum  accessit,  ut  mibi  nunc  denique 
amart  videar,  antea  Atcititst' 

Again: 

■  Quid  e^  tibi  ■  CohiAiend«n  eum  quern  tu  ipse  diligis  ?  Sed 
tanten  at  tcires  eom'non  a  me  dUigi  soldin,  veri^  etiam amitri,xs\^_ 
cain  rem  tibi  haK  scribo.' 
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QumtUian,  who  lectured  on  rhetoric  at  Rome  with  an  ap- 
.  fdause  wluch;  his  printed  Institutes  rather  account  for  than 
justify,  has  occasionally  digressed  to  examine  synonyms.  In 
the  sixth  book,  c.  3.,  for  instance : 

•  Piuribus  aut«m  nominibus  in  eadem  re  vujgft  utiinur ;  qaz 
'  tamen  si  diducas,  saam  propriam  quamdani  vim  ostendent.  Nam 
,  «t  uriaititat  dicitur :   qua  quidem  significari  video  sermonem  prse  se 

ferentem  in  verbis  «t  sono  et  usu,  proprium  quendam  gustum  urbis, 
.  et  sumptam  ex  conversatione  doctonun  tacitam  erudicioneni :  et 
deitique  cui  conlraria  sic'  ruslicitas.  VemiUum  esse  quod  cum 
gratia  quidam  et  yenere  dicarur,  apparet.  Salsum  in.  consuetudine 
■pro  ridtculo  tantijm  accipimus;  natura  non  "utique hoc  est;  quan- 
quam  et  ridicala  oporleat  esse  falsa.  Nam  et  Cicero,  omne  quod 
sabum  sit,  ait  esse  Atticomm,  non  quia  sunt  maxime  ad  risum 
compositi ;  et  Catullus  cum  dicit 

'  Nulla  in  Ian  magna  isl  carpore  mica  salts ; 
hoc  dicit)  nihil  in  corpore  ejus  esse  ridiciiltim.  Salsum  igitur  ^t, 
quod  non  eril  insulsum ;  velut  quoddam  simplex  orationis  condj- 
mentum,  quod  sentitur  latente  iudicio  velut  palato,  excitatque,  et  a. 
ttedio  de^ndit  orationem.  Sane  t^men,  ut  ille  in  eibis  pau]o 
liberalius  aspersus,  si  tamen  non  sit  immodicus,  afFert  aliquid  pro- 
pria voluptatis :  ,ita  hi  quoqiie  in  dicendo  habcnt  quid  dam,  quod 
■  -nobis  faciat  andiendi  sttim.  Focrtum  quoque  non  tantum  circa 
'  ridicula  opinor  consistere  :  neque  enim  diceret  Horatius  facetum 
canninis  genus  natura:  concessum  esse  Virgilio.  Decoris  banc 
inag^  et  exolltx  cujusdam  elegantix  appellationem  puto.  Ideo- 
^ue  in  epistolis  Cicero  hie  Bruti  refert  verba, 

'  M(  ilU  tutU  ptdtt  faceti,  ac  deiUlu  ingreiSenii  molki. 
^lod  convenit  cum  illo  Horatiano 
MoUe  tUque facetum  VtrgiUo. 

Joemn  vero  acdpimus,  ^uod  est  contrarium  serio.  Nam  et 
fingere,  et  teirere,  et  promittere  interim  jocus  est. 

•  Dicacitas  sine  dubio  a  dicendo,  quod  est  omni  generi  commune, 
ducta  est :  proprie  tamen  significat  sermonem  cum,  risu  aliquo 
jncecsentem.  Iden  Demosthenem  urbanum  fuisse  dicunt,  liicacem 
negant.' 

The  first  book,  expressly  consecrated  to  the  discrimination 
of  synonyms,  is  a  Greek  work  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Herw 
mias,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  The  original 
edition  of  this  treatise  is  appended  toa  Greek  dictionary,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1497  ;  but  it  was  edited  with  the  works  of  other 
grammarians  at  L?yden  by  Valkenaer  in  1739;  and  published 
apart  at  Erlangen  in  1787,  by  a  namesake  of  the  author,  imder 
the  titie  Affjiiuiiou  ircpi  i^oiaiv  nai  Stctfoi/uiy  Aefetuy. 

Among  the  Auctores  Lingua  Latitia,  collected  and  edited  by 
Dionysms  Gothofredus,  there  is  a  chapter  on  synonymy^picked 
from  ancient  grammarians.  Several  moderns,  Aosonius  Popma, 
Richter,  Braun,  have  compUed,  in  this  department  of  L.itin 
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^_ ,  additional  materials.     Dumesnil  is  the  most  celt- 
rated. 

The  first  regular  treatise  of  the  modems  exclusively  con- 
secrated to  the  comparison  of  synonyms,  we  believe  to  be  that 
of  the  abbe  Girard ;  the  publication  of  which  obtained  for 
him  a  seat  among  the  academicians  of  France.  His  iirst  edition 
is  dated  1718,  his  enlarged  edition  17*7.  His  work  is  generally 
known :  it  is  executed  with  elegance.  The  refinements  of 
usage  he  detects  with  sagacity,  and  records  with  perspicuity ; 
he  seldom  errs  in  the  valuation  of  a  word,  and  seldom  fails  in 
communicating  exactly  his  estimate  ;  but  he  omits  to  analyse 
the  causes  of  his  results,  and  never  seeks  in  historical  etymology 
for  the  reasons  which  attach  to  the  several  synonyms  different 
sets  of  accessory  ideas.  This  work  was  republished  in  1776 
with  additional  articles  by  Beauzee :  other  supplementary  mat- 
ter occurs  in  the  Encyclopedie.  A  distinct  treatise  on  French 
synonyms,  by  the  more  careful  R-oubaud,  appeared  in  1787  at 
Berlin. 

Of  Girard's  work  Dr.  Trusler  published  in  1766  ^  partial  ' 
abstract.  Those  words,  which  were  common  to  the  French 
and  English  languages,  and  which  retained  In  both  the  same 
relative  value,  were  numerous  enough  to  supply  a  large  stock 
of  translated  articles :  these  were  interspersed  with  original  de- 
finitions of  some  contiguous  terms  peculiar  to  ourselves.  This 
neat  and  useful  work  attained  a  second  edition  tn  1783:  it 
vlU  not  be  superseded  by  the  subsequent  but  inferior  attempt 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

In  1783,  also,  was  printed  at  Berlin  a  second  edition  of 
StQsch's  Essay  toward  defining  German  words  of  like  meaning. 
Without  the  elegant  precision  of  Girard,  without  his  dexterous 
choice  of  examples,  which  makes  instruction  both  amuse  and 
tell,  the  German  synonymist  has  produced  a  work  of  fiiller  and 
sounder  information.  It  is  voluminous,  it  is  heavy,  it  is  scho- 
lastic, it  is  diffiise,  it  is  too  metaphysical ;  but  it  fi^quendy  ex- 
plains the  reason  of  the  profusely  collected  facts.  Without  the 
etymological  method  of  Stosch,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
usage ;  to  discern  how  much  is  unalterable  in  habit ;  or  in  what 
direction  we  may  slide  into  untried  propriety.  So  much  of 
meaning  as  inheres  in  the  radical  and  primary  signification  of  a 
word  is  immortal ;  but  that  which  has  accrued  from  casual  ap- 
plication may  die  out  and  disappear. 

Eberhard,  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  has  greatly 
improved  on  the  previous  labours  of  Stosch,  by  abridging  and 
condensing  them ;  by  studiously  consulting  the  dictionary  of 
Adelung  ^r  corrective  and  additional  matter  -y  and  by  the  com- 
position of  numerous  articles  Wholly  new  and  very  instructive. 
Vet  even  Eberhard  falls  short  of  the  possible  perfection  of  », 
eynonymist.     He  reasons  too  much  a  pasieriori  from  usage  i  too 
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Ucdc  0  priori  irom.  etTmotogy:  he  oficner  ^ippHes  the  viiaf 
than  the  w£y  of  practice,  and  sharpens  instinct  instead  of  on^ 
folding  reason.  He  is  a  neater  not  a  dearer  writer  than 
Stoscb ;  his  nutter  is  ampler,  not  purer ;  bis  instances  are  more 
lively*  not  alwayi  more  convincing :  he  excels  Stosch  in  taste  of 
ntUction  and  comprehension  of  terms. 

*  The  greatest  beauty  of  writing'  (says  oar  mthor  inhiipre^ei 
p,  xxiiv.J  '  is  frecision  of  expression.  It  is  essentially  cpunecteij 
Irith  correctness  of  thinking ;  for  who  c»n  transfer  h's  thoughts 
with  entire  exactness  of  contour,  and  signiltcancy  of  accessory 
ideas,  who  does  not  form  them  definitely,  and  who  cannot  find  up 
among  the  whole  mass  of  kindred  terms,  the  only  word  which  repre- 
(ents  Uie  very  shade  and  shape  of  the  idea  in  his  mind  i 

'  The  btanty  of  precision  derives  from  many  soarcefi  farify 
bom  i  gtatificntion  of  the  tcmoo,  vrfiieh  lies  at  the  bottom  of  nost 
fdncHies  of  the  mind.  This  feeling  is  produced  by  that  jua  ha»< 
iRoriy  ^rcen  thought  mi  exprestion,  Jiiit  J^Wt  of  ,9.  rational 
choice,  which  leaves  notliing  to  blind  chance,  buITs  ciecideij,  evea 
i&  thg  least  thiqg^;  by  the  best  motivci.      '   ;"^  ^  ,"  ■,  ,    , 

•  TO;  t^is'sy'mp^y  witlj  gn  author's  judicioj^  ^nd  perpetual  ex^ 
ertion  of  intellect,  iR^y. be  added  the  exercise  of^per«ial  pene-, 
tration,  as  another  source  of  our  delight  in  precision  of  style.' 
Whatever  renders  remarkable  lo  us  a  hitherto  unobserved  difference 
between  terms,  bestows  new  powers  of  definition,  and  gives,  as  it 
were,  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  (tawing  to  the  mind.  Lessing,  who, 
in  the  fullness,  grace,  and  vividness  of  his  imagery,  is  equalled  or 
excelled  by  other  stylists,  surpasses  them  all  in  precision :  and  this 
gives  to  his  most  higitive  essays  and  nnmethodised  productionst' 
t3ff  to  every  private  letter,  a  charm  which  others  vainly  emulate.' 

The  study  of  synonymy  is  v^il  adaptad  to  taach  precision  of 
qxpression,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  accuracy  of  think- 
ing; It  exercises  the  penetration,  and  impcoves  tJie  critical 
^ull;  and  it  tends  to  diminish  and  settle  those  verbal  disputws, 
which,  in  th^logy,  morality,  science,  indeed  in  all  the  branches  ' 
of  philosophy,  have  so  often  divided  men  into  factioosi  Jor 
want  of  understanding  each  other. 

We  should  willingly  translate  some  specimens  of  this  coiNOas 
and  excellent  work :  but  the  parallel  words  of  different  lan- 
guages seldom  agree  so  exactly  as  to  allow  a  transfer  of  defi- 
nition. The  iirst  article  will  suffice  to  show  how  untranslatable 
for  any  practical  purpose  such  materials  are. 

'  ^ai  (carcase).  Ltuier  (carrion).  Both  these  words  describe- 
the  remains  of  d^ad  bodies ;  the  first  not  of  beasts  only,  b'.U  of 
men.  One  may  say :  The  dead  were  left  so  long  on  the  fiild .  that 
beasts  of  prey  dragged  about  the  carcases.  The  body  of  m  tn  is 
after  death  but  a  carcase,  the  nourishment  of  worms.  Cair'm  iS' 
only  applied  to  the  i^mains  of  dead  animals :  hence  it  is  a  less  if.ble 
e.'tpte^n  than  tarcoic'    Eberhard.  .     .  ,    .     .' 
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•  4Av.(paTc:(ie),.b«i)^(ieriTa(i-friMn'-/0  eat,  originally  meant  any 
body.despn^d*^  the  food  eithef  of  man  or  beast,  and  is  go  lued  in 
L,\tuier'shible,  (Gen.zv.  10  and  11).  .Now  it  is  lued  only  for  the 
food  of  beasts,  ^nd  is  not  appIied''to  6titi£^s  meat^  but  is  used  of 
h])inah  bodies.    Stosch.'*        ,       >      ■ 

-  'Hie  words  are  nrutged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  most 
fafleric  terms  in  the  series ;  the  articles,  extend  through  si^ 
octavo  volumes :  a  sufficient  index  &cilitates  reference  and 
completes  the  wOTk.  To  those  who  know  only  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  study  of  synonymy  may  be  necessary,  if  thej^aspiro 
to  write  it  with  purity  and  propriety.  But  to  the  etymologist,' 
it  is  in.  a  great  degree  useless ;  he  will  write  with  more  precision 
who  keeps  in  view  the  radical  meaning  of  his  terms,  than  he 
who  seeks  an  authority  for  every  application  of  them.  Without 
etymology,  accm^cy  may  acquire  correctness,  but  will  not  attain  - 
precision. 


Art.  m.—Bragur.     Vol.  L—VII.     8w.     Leipsic.  1802. 

THIS  periodical  work,  conducted  by  Frederic  David  Gnter, 
respects  the  mythological  and  philological  antiquities  of  the 
Gothic  nations ;  and  contains  a  number  of  original  antiquarian 
dissertations  interestm^  to  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  A 
table  of  the  contents  will  best  explain  its  plan. 

•  Vol.  I. — ^The  Death-song  of  RegnBr  Lodbrog — Dissertation  on 
die  Nomies — ^Translations  from  the  older  Edda— Dissertation  on 
the  Valkyries — Two  Songs  from  the  Havamal — Dissertation  on 
Valhalla  and  its  Heroes. 

Vol.  11. — Werdomar's  Dream — On  the  Spirit  of  northern  Poetry 
and  Mythology — On  the  Minstrels  of  the  Germans — Tyrfing,  a  Ro- 
wance—Cosmogenyof  the  Edda — Halli  and  Leikner,  a  Romance' 
— Small  Poems — Notices  of  Manuscripts,  and  other  philological 
Matter. 

Vol.  IIL — Sayers's  Descent  of  Frea,  from  the  English — On 
Druids,  Bards,  Skalds,  Minstrels,  Minnesingers,  and  Mastersin^ers 
.1-Suril  of  northern  Poetry  and  Mythology  continued — ^Tyifing 
continued — Extracts  from  die  Edda— SmaO  Poems — i^ilologica) 
Varieties. 

VoL  IV.  Spirit  of  northeirrf  Poetry  and  Mythology  continoett— 
On  Mastersingers.— Rhapsody  on  German  Antiquity^ — On  early 
Scottish  Poetry,  from  the  English  of  Tytlei^-On  German  popular 
Poetry— Miscellanies. ' 
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■  The  fifth  and  sixth  parts  ^e  deficient  in  the  set  tranamitted 
to  us.     The  seventh  contains 

'  Eric  the  Wanderer — Tyrfing  continued — On  the  human  Sa». 
crifices  of  the  ancient  Germans — Miscellanies — On  the  Employ- 
ment of  northern  Mythology  by  the  Orator  and  the  Painter — On 
the  Conversion  of  the  Followers  of  Odin  to  Christianity — Poems— 
On  proper  Names — Spirit  of  northern  Poetry  and  Mythology  coi>- 
tinued.' 

Frona.this  catalogue  of  the  matter  translators  may  be  able  to 
judge  how  for  it  can  be  made  to  yield  any  tributary  mate- 
rials employable  here  :  an  entire  translation  is  out  of  question^ 
but  there  are  disquisitions  which  throw  light  on  the  conduct 
and  credulity  of  our  forefathers,  of  which  patriotism  would 
enjoy  the  detail,  and  taste  approve  the  importation.  One  of 
these,  that  we  may  do  our  part  in  assisting  to  domesticate 
ibreign  information,  shall  here  be  translated. 

■  *  All  that  the  Scandinavians  and  Icelanders  have  written  in  their 


incUided  under  tlie  denomination  of  ancient  northern  literatnre. 
From  this,  the  Anglo-Saxon  nnd  Old-German  literature  should  be 
separated,  as  both  these  would  be  loo  defective,  without  the  reli- 
gious and  Christian  writings  they' contain,  to  throw  aoT  very  im- 
portant light  on  the  manners,  opinions,  deeds,  and  origin  of  oar 
forefathers.  The  northern  literature  is,  besides,  rich  enough  to 
deserve  beine  considered  as  a  separate  branch  of  study. 

•  The  oldest  works  consist  merely  of  poems.  Somewhat  later 
occur  histories  and  historical  romances,  both  called  sagas  when 
in  a  metrical  form.  Lastly  come  the  annals,  chronicles,  and  law- 
books.    . 

'  The  poems  of  the  skalds  are  chifefly  to  be  soup^ht  in  the  sagas. 
The  manuscripts  of  these  ancient  northern  works  v.ere  at  first 
preserved  in  Iceland ;  but  the  largest  collections  of  them  now 
subsisting  are  those  in  the  Danish  libraries  of  Kopenhagen,  and 
those  in  (he  Swedish  archives  at  Upsal. 

'  Siveden  first  be^n,  under  Gustavus  I.,  to  collect  northern  - 
manuscripts :  and  this  was  pursued  with  increased  zeal  under  Gus- 
tavus Adelphus.  In  the  year  J661  Jonas  Rugman,  a  native  of 
Iceland,  who  studied  at  Upsal,  was  sent,  at  tiie  expense  of  Sweden, 
and  by  the  recommendation  of  Olaus  Verelius,  into  Iceland  to 
ebtain  manuscripts,  which  form  the  principal  basis  of  the  Upsal 
collection.  Animated  by  his  example,  his  countryman  Thormoder 
Torfveson  {or  Torfseus)  went  over  Iceland  for  a  similar  purpose. 
I^e  bad  letters  from  Frederic  III.  to  the  bishops  Bryniolf  Sven- 
son  (Suenonius)  and  Gisle  Thorlakson  (Thorlacius),  who  were 
commanded  to  assist  hijn  in  collecting  Icelandish  records. 
■  '  In  the  year  1666,  on  the  proposition  of  the  chaiicellor  count 
Matriia:i's  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  it  was  resolved  to  found  an  anti- 
qujiian  college  at  Upsal,  v.'hose  president  was  to  he  the  national 
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jrfiancellor  for  the  time  being.  Ayear  afterwards  it  received  in- 
structions to  draw  up  and  put  to  press  whatever  might  seem  con- 
ducive to  the  explanation  and  preservation  of  Gothic  or  Scandina- 
Tian  antiquities.  J'or  this  purpose  a  hall  of  meeting  was  set  apart, 
and  an  engraver  and  a  tj'pe-founder  engaged  hy  the  insticution. 
Another  expedition  to  Iceland  was  proposed,  and  Peter  Salan  ap- 
pointed for  the  voyage ;  but  this  was  relinquished  :  and  a  native  of 
Iceland,  Gudmunder  Olson,  was  induced  in  1680  to  undertake  the 
task  of  translating  such  manuscripts  as  were  in  the  ancient  dialect 
of  his  country.  His  brother  Helge  Olson  was  called  to  his  assis- 
tance, and  returned  in  1683  to  Iceland,  in  search  of  further  manu- 
scripts. He  brought  many  to  Sweden.  In  1685  the  antiquarian 
tollege  was  tiansferred  from  Upsal  to  Stockholm. 

*  This  antiquarian  zeal  of  the  Swedes  at  lenttli  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Danes;  arid  iing  Christian  V.  published  an  edict  prohi- 
biting the  exportation  of  manuscripts  from  Iceland,  or  the  sale  of 
them  to  foreigners.  At  the  same  time  Thomas  Bartholin  (Bar- 
thollnus)  was  delegated  to  Iceland,  with  introductions  to  the  go- 
vernor Heidomann,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collectloa  of  Ice- 
landish  antiquities, 

'  Ai>out  twenty  years  later,  the  celebrated  Amas  Magnusen 
(Magnseus),  professor  of  antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  went  with 
Paul  Widalin  to  Iceland,  and  made  so  careUi!  a  search  for  ancient 
northern  manuscripts,  that  it  is  not  probable  any  thing  of  conse- 
'  ice  should  henceforth  be  discovered.  Inthis  way  was  obtained 
largest  Collection  ctf  Scandinavian  manuscripts  that  had  yet 
been,  made  ;  which,  during  the  professor's  life,  were  in  his  own 
custody,  and  on  his  death,  in  ITAO,  became  the  property  of  the 
university  of  Kopenhagen,  m  whose  library  they  were  deposited. 
This  truly  zealous  antiquary  bequeathed  all  his  property  for  the 
support  of  antiquarian  studies  ;  and  set  apart  an  annual  stipend  for 
two  persons,  who  were  to  consecrate  their  labours  to  the  transla- 
tion, annotation,  and  edition  of  these  manuscripts,  under  the  in-. 
rction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  heads  of  the  university. 
1760  this  foundation  was  completed,  and  ratified  by  tlie  king. 

'  As  soon  as  the  more  celebrated  scholars  of  Denmark  got  to  the 
head  of  this  institution,  (LuKdorf,  Suhm,  Langebeck,  Finnsen, 
J^all,  and  Mollmann,  were  on  the  committee  in  1772,)  Its  benefi- 
cial effects  were  perceived.  Long  ago  some  sagas  had  been  print- 
ed in  Iceland,  among  which  those  dated  Skalholt  are  peculiarly 
(caree.  Others  appeared  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  care 
and  inspection  of  Olof  Rudbek  the  elder,  Verel,  the  two  Pering- 
skiolds,  Renhielm,  Blomer,  Salan,  Brocltmann,  Thorarin  Erich- 
son,  Mortenson,  Resen,  and  others,  whose  application  and  celebrity 
were  considerable.  But  all  these  editions  are  Inferior  in  critical 
merit,  to  those  which  Iiave  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
managers  of  the  Magnaran  institute. 

'  The  first  work  eillted  by  them  was  the  Kristnl-Saga :  the  latest, 
which  has  reached  the  writer,  the  Edda  of  Sa:mund.  Luxdorf, 
Suhm,  Thorlakson,  Kail,  and  Baden,  were  then  the  overseers  of 
the  institute. 

'  It  is  well  known  how  much  northern  literature  is  indebted  to 
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Suhm.  Not  only  his  personal  learning  ind  taste  have  been  miJiistn* 
ons  in  scattering  light  over  the  different  branches  of  northem  hi- 
nory,  antiquities,  and  mythology ;  he  also  asssts,  <^ich  a  moit  titaa 
princely  liberality,  the  editors  and  the  publication  of  northern  do- 
cuments. His  own  Yoluminous  collections  fof  which  dte  sdliaff 
price  is  fifty  dollars)  he  is  perpetually  presenting  to  any  nan  w 
tetters  introduced  to  him  as  a  person  delighting  in  northem  palaeo- 
sophy.  To  him  the  curious  ate  indebteiTfor  me  beaut^ul 'editions 
of  Island's  Landnamar-bok,  the  Orkiieying  a  Saga,  the  VigajIuBU 
Saga,  and  many  more. 

*  A  n  English  scholar  of  eminence  has  lately  acqtrired  rani  moag 
the  promoters  of  septentrional  literature,  by  the  edition  of  scAw 
sagas,  the  reverend  James  Johnstone,  late  chaplain  to  the  BritiA 
embassy  in  Denmailt,  and  now  of  _Megara  Cross  in  Irelaiyi.' 

The  following  chronoloeical  list  of  the  editions  o0  nortbera 
sagas  may  be  convenient  Doth  to  authors  and  collectors. 

*159t  Korske  Kongera  Krbnicke,  &c.— Kopenhaven.  A  Chronicle 
of  noTtbem  Kings  to  the  Year  1263,  edited  by  Jens  Mar- 
tenson,  preacher  at  Slangehip. 

1633  Snorre  Sturlesens  Norske  Kongers.Chronrca,  Inc.  A  Chronicle 
of  northern  Kings,  by  Snono  Sturlesen ;  edited  by  Ole 
Worm  (Olaus  Wormius).  The  translator's  name  was 
Peter  Clausen,  and  he  was  employed  in  ISSS.  The  work 
did  not  appear  until  after  hi.s  death.  ' 

J658  Halfdani  Nigri  Hiitoria,-  Latioe  versa  a  Thorarino  &ici.— 
.  Hafiiix. 

1664  Gothrici  et  Rolfi  Westrogothix  Regnm  Histoh'a;  e  MS. 

edidit  Olaus  Verelius. — Upsalisc.    A  douUe  title-page; 
'  one  in  Swedish  is  prefiied. 

1665  Edda  Islandonim ;  Resenii.    Ha&ix.    Containing  alsO 
Fhilosophia  antiquissima  Norvego-Danica  '  dicta  Voluspa^ 

Resenii. — Hafhii. 
Ethica  Odini,  vocata  Haav^nal ;  Resenii. 
Olaf  Trygswasons  Saga;    edidit  Verelius. 

A  Swedish  version  accompanies  the  Icelaodish  text. 
J666  Hcrrauds  och  Bosa  Saga  ;  af  Olao  Verelio.     Tcelsudish  and 

Swedish.     Printed  at  Dpsala. 
1670  Norlands  Chronika i  aScandinavianChronicleand  Glossary, 
translated  by  Jonas  Rugman,  at  the  instigation  of  Gro- 
tius  J    and  probably  printed  by  Peter  DraSic,  at  Wusin*- 

J671  Herv;irar  Saga;  Olai  Verejii.     A  second  edition  was  made 

in  1674,  with  an  Appendii  of  Motes  by  Rudbek,  Professor 

of  Medicine.  4to. — Upsaliz, 
J673  Welnspa;  Resenii. — HaftuK. 
1675  Sanct  Olaffs  Saga  ;  af  Johann  Hadorff.     Printed  at  Stock. 

holm,  and  ornamented  with  an  engraving  of  St.  Olave. 
t€76  Thorstens  Vikingsons  Saga ;  edited  hy  Rndbek,  at  Upsal.    . 
16W)  Thorstens  Vikingsons  Saga  j    a  second  edition,  superintended 

by  J.  J.  Reenhielm. 
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1687  Gotiandinga  Svwa.-^  by  Hadorff, — Stockholm.     A  Swedisli: 

version ;  and  ilie  laws  of  Gothland  are  appended. 
I6H8  Sagan  Landnama.   4to. — Skalhollte. 

1688  Sched^  Ara  Ptesiz  Froda  iim  Island.— Skalhollte. 
1688  Christendoms  Saga.  4to.— Skalhollte. 

1688  Gronlands  Saga.  ito. — Skalhollte. 

1689  Saga  Ofafs  Tryggvasonar.  4to Skalhollte.     The  Eve  for*. 

going  Articles  were  all  edited  by  Bishop  Thorlatson 
(Theodorus  Thorlacius),  dedicated  to  Christian  V.,  uid 
printed  by  Henry  Knise. 

1690  Frazmencum   Msii.  Hunici   Hialmars  och   Hamers  S^at 
'       edited  by.  Lacas  Halpap,  with  a  vernacular  interpretatioifc  - 

— Ujjsal 

1691  Histona  Olai  Tryggwi    Filii-;    edited    by    Reenhielm.— 

UpsaL 

1693  FDrtissimorom  Piigitum  EgiUi  et  Asmundi  HisUs'iain;  1!- 

lustravit  Pemis  Salanus.  4to. — UpsaLe. 

1694  Sa^nn  af  Stjirlwige  hinum  Starfsama ;  af  Gudraimd  Olofs- 

son,  Regio  TraiKlatore  LingiJse  antiqufe. — Upsal^. 
i695.  IIIdjk  Grydar  Fosues  Historia;    af  Gudmund  Olofaon..^ 
Upsala. 

1696  .&rx  Multiscii  Schedx  de  Islondia:;  was-begun  to  be  printed 

at  Ojiford,  under  the  insjiection  of  Christen  Worm,  after- 
.  wards  bl^op  of  Sielland,  bnt  never  completed.  It  was 
sold  with  a  new  title-page  dated  1717  or  J716. 

1697  Heimsktingla :    sive   Hisiorise    Regum    septentrionalium  a 

Shorrone  Sturlonide  conscriptse,  qiias  Notis  illustravit  Jo. 
Perineskioid.     2  vol.  folio.. — Stoekholmia. 

1697  K«tilliHoengietGrimonisHirsutigejMe  Historia;  inLatintim 
translata  per  Islefum  Thorlevium. — Upsals.  The  volume 
contains  two  other  sagas  not  noticed  in  the  title-page--^ 
Historia  Orvari  Odde,  and  Historia  Hedini  et  Hugonis. 

1699  ThcB-sten  Vikingsons  Saga  b^  Rudbek. 

1710  Historia  Hialmari  Regis  Biannlaadii ;  edited  by  John  Pc- 
ringskiold. — Holmife. 

J715  Wilkma-Saga  J  also  by  Peringskiold.^ — Stockhnlmlic. 

1719  Sogubrot;  also  by  Peringsklold. — Stockholm. 

1720  Hialrfcers  og  Givers  Saga;  by  Peringskiold.— StocUiolin. 
1?23  Asmund  Kappebuies  Saga ;  by  the  same. — Stockholm. 

1 732  Gronlands  Saga ;  with  a  Danidi  version ;  by  A-  Busssnts.— 
Kopeohaven. 

J73S  Arii  Froda  Schedse )  also  by  Bussseus. — Havnis. 

17S7  Mordiska  Eampa  Cater;  edited  by  Frlc  Julius  Biomer* 
Folio. — Stockholmiw.  This  volume  contains  a  great  va- 
riety (£  sagas. 

1746  HypeTborBontm  £dda  Studio  Jc^annis  Groansnn.  4t04— 
UpsalK. 

1750  De  Yfveiboma  Atlrngars  eller  Smogothars  ok  Nordmanners 
Patriarkaliska  Lara ;  edi^d  by  Gcranson.  4co. — Stodc- 
boko.  This  volume  contains  the  Voluspa,  and  is  la  fact  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding. 

J76S  Monumens  de  la  Mythologie  et  de  la  Poew  des  aaciMis 
Scandinaves ;  p;>r  Mallec   4ta— Copcohague. 
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1756  Nokrer  Marg-Frooder  Sogu-Thatter.    A  Collection  of  Saga* 

edited  by  Biom  Marcuason,  and  printed  in  quarto  at 
Hooluin. — There  is  also  an  octavo  collection  of  Sagas 
primed  the  same  year,  at  the  same  place,  by  the  same 
editor :  containing  different  materials,  of  vriiich  the  precise 
title  is  unknown  to  the  compiler  of  this  cataloeiie, 

1757  Snorre  Sturlesen's  Norske  Kongers  Kronike ,  edited  by  Peter 

Clausen.    *to. — Kiijbenhaven. 

1762  Sagan  om   Ingivar  Widtfame ;    edited  by  Nils   ReinhoU 

Brock  man.    4to. — Stockholm. 

1763  Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetrv London,  « 

1768  Speculum    Regale ;    editecf  by  Halfdan  '  Einersea.    4to. — 

Sorije. 

1770  Northern  Antiquities.    2  vol.    Svo. — London. 

1772  Sagan'af  Niali  Thorgeirssyni ;   edited  by  Olaus  Olavins. - 

4.  to. — Kaupmannahavcn. 
'  1773  Kristni-Saga.    Svo. — Hafnise. 
177*  Islands  Landnama-bok ;   edited  anew  by  Johannes  Emn^us. 

4to. — Havnis. 

1771  Annales  Biomonis  de  Skardsa.    Vol.  I.    Edited  by  Olaus  ' 

Olavius. 
177s  Ditto.    Vol.    II.      Edited    by    Magnus   Ketilson.    4to. — ' 

HrappseytE. 
1775  Sagan  af  Gunnlaugi  Ormstungu  ok   Skalldrafiu.     4to.— 

Hafnii. 
1777  Bodvarsynes  Rumur  ;tf  Hervoru  Angantj-rsdotCur.     3  vol.  " 

Svo. — H  rappseyfe. 
1777  Heimskringla  edr  Nereis  Konunga-Siigor :    the  chronicle  - 

cf  Snorre  Sturleson  edited  by  Gerhard  Schoning.     HavniK.  ' 

Many  sagas  are  appended. 

1777  Ssemund's  Edda,  by  J.  Schimmelman.     Stettin. 

1778  Hungurvaka. — Haunii.' 

Ae6  og  Miiuiing  Magnusar  GisIasOnar. — Kopenhaven. 

1779  Danske  Sange  itfdci  iildste  Tidsrpm  ;  edited  by  Sandvig. — 

Kopenhaven. 
I7BO  Orkneyinga  Saga;  edited  by  Jonas  Jona:us. — Hannla;. 
Rymbegia ;  edited  by  Steplianus  Biomonis. — Hnunis. 
Anecdotes  of  Olave  the  Black ;   edited  by  the  Rev.  James 
Johnstone. — Copenhagen. 
1782  The  Norwegian  Account  of  Haco's  Expedition  acainstScot- 

land  in  1263  ;  edited  by  J,  Johnstone. — Copenhagen. 
1782  Lodbrokar-Quida ;  edited  by  J.  Johnstone. — Copenliagen; 
A  Fragment  of  Ancient  History ;  by  die   same. — Copen- 
hagen. 
Eigils-saga.— -H  rappsey . 
1763  Forsog  til  en  Oversattelse  af  S^mund's  EdJa ;   by  B.  C. 
Sandvig.    8vo. — Kiiipenhaven. 

1785  Hei-vararsaga ;  edited  by  S.  Biomonis, — Hafnin:. 

1786  Viga-Glums  Saga  ;  edited  bv  G.  Petersen Hafnise. 

1787  Eyibyggia-Saga  j  edited  by  'G.  J.  Thorkelin.— Hufnii. 

Ion  Loptson's  Encomiast;  edited  by 'John  Erichsen.    4tOo—  - 

Edda   RJiythmica   vulgo    Sa:mundina-  dicta.     4to, — Kaf- 
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To  thfese  may  be  added 

'  Knythinga  Saga;  sive  Historia  Cnutidarum  Regum  Dania: 
Islandice  et  Latine;  pp.  268;  of  which  the  date  cannot  be  ascer- 
ained.' 

The  introductory  discourse  to  the  foregoing  essay  is  the 
work  of  F,  D.  Griiter,  and  the  appended  catalogue  of  Erasmus 
Nyerup. 

The  antiquary  who  should  undertake  the  elucidation  of  the 
Gothic  age  of  British  history,thc  sertlement  of  the  Pi cts,  Saxons,  ■ 
Danes,  and  Scandinavians,  would  hardly  consider  his  duty  as 
accomplished,  without  an  attentive  perusal  of  almost  all  the  do- 
cuments here  enudlerated.  Yet  how  is  he  to  obtain  access  to 
them  without  visiting  the  collections  of  Kopenhagen  and  Up- 
sal  ?  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  a  more  com- 
pendious form  of  consultation  were  contrived;  and  that  a  re- 
publication of  the  best  edition  of  each  saga  were  made  in  one 
economically  printed  set  of  folios.  From  the  number  of  second 
and  third  impressions  of  the  same  document,  which  occur  in 
the  list,  it  is  probable  that  tho  stock  of  original  materials  it 
nearly  exhausted :  this,  therefore,  is  the  fit  time  for  a  complete 
compilation.  Such  a  work  would  be  welcomed  by  all  the  greater 
libraries  of  Europe:  and  who  so  proper  for  the  task  as' Mr. 
Nyerup .' 

To  the' scattered  cultivators  of  a  given  branch  of  inquiry,  it 
is  convenient  to  find  in  one  specific  place  the  notice  of  whatever 
is  going  on  in  Europe  in  that  department.  We  wish  therefore 
that  Mr.  Grater  would  include  in  his  plan  the  republication  of 
minute  but  instructive  tracts,  such  as  Schloetzer's  IslandisChe 
Literatur  und  Geschichte  j  and  the  analysts  at  least  of  worki 
of  art  so  impressive  as  Ewald's  Death  of  Balder.  Snorre  Stur- 
lesen's  life,  promised  in  one  of  the  volumes,  occurs  no  doubt  in 
.  the  deficient  portion  of  our  set.  Some  attempts  might  be  made 
to  reduce  mythology  to  history,  and  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
Odin  i  but  the  chief  use  of  old  songs  is  to  supply  a  theme  for 
fc  new  ones.  Translations  and  epitomes  of  those  most  remarkable 
for  romantic  adventure,  are  therefore  among  the  most  welcome 
contribution^. 


Art.  IV.   La  Guerre  des  Dietix,  ^c.     Paris.  1802. 

Tie  War  of  the  Gods ;  a  Poem  in  ten  Canfiu.  By  E.  Pamy. 
THE  Chansons  Madegasses  of  this  voluptuous  poet  are  elegant 
and  pleasing  productions :  in  his  new  work  he  oversteps  the 
utmost  limits  of  decency.  Wheii  a  book  is  so  obscene  that  it 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  mora!  degradation,  and  so  profane 
that  it  cannot  be  circulated  without  religious  infringement,  yet 
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so  popular  as  td  have  passed  through  half  x  dozen  SdlrionSf  h 
becomes  a  fit  -  object  of  epitomisation,  in  order  that  cunofity 
may  rest  content  with  the  $traii)iogs»  rfithout  groping  for  the 
grease  in  the  serse.  This  must  be  our  apology  for  giving  any 
account  of  this  fanciful  but  licentious  e[»c  poem,  the  fable  of 
which  is  in  part  borrowed  from  a  celebrated  dialogue  of  Wie- 
land  on  the  alxriirion  of  paganism  by  Theodosius. 

I.  The  firrt  boot  opens  with  an  assembly  of  the  Olympian 
divinities. 

•  De  Jupiter  on  cdebrait  la  Ute ; 

£t  tons  le«  dienz,  grands,  moyens  et  petits. 

Cevant  son  trfine  ayant  courb£  la  t£te, 

Ctnaiient  au  ciel,  oii  de  leur  fouverain 

Hi  partageaimt  le  delicat  festin, 

I^tir  nourriture  est  Iriande.et  Wgere  ^ 

Quelques  Euros  envoys  sur  la  terre 

£eur  apportaient' le  parliim  des  antels;  ^ 

^ur  des  plats  d'or  on  ma:ngeait  ambroisie. 

£t  I'on  Duvait,  dans  I'agate  polie, 

Ce  doux  nectar  ^ui  faille*  immorteU. 

Comme  ils  buvaient,  arrive  a  tire  d'aile 

L'oiseau  divin  cjui  porte  Jupitert 

Maitre,  dit-il,  dans  les  plaines  de  I'ait- 

-  Pkc£  par  toi,  je  fkisais  sentinelle. 

Mes  yeux  sont  bons :  ils  ont  vu  tout  la-bas 

Des  Strangers  d'assez  nrince  apparenee, 

Au  maintien  humble,  aux  cheveuc  longs  et  pbts, 

Baisaans  leur  fronts  jauius  par  I'abstinence, 

Marcher  sans  bruit,  de  c6tc,  pas  a  pas, 

Les  mains  en  croix  sur  leur  maigre  poitrine, 

£t  par  milUers  Aranchir  a  la  suOniine 

Le  mur  sacre,  qui  cenje  tes  £tats. 

Wrtez,  Mercure,  atlez  tes  recounattrc. 

Bit  Jupitert  et  sachei  leurs  desseins. 

Minerve  alors:  Ces  gens  la  sont  peut-ttre' 

De  nouveaui  dieiix  devenus  nos  voisins. 

Le  croyes  vous,  ma  fille  ?  Je  le  cr^ns  i 

'A  nos  d^pens  I'homme  commence  a  rire, 

Et  nos  exces  pr£tent  a  la  satire  i 

Nous  vietllissons,  je  le  dis  sans  detour  ; 

Notre  credit  Jiaisse  dejour  en  jour: 

-  Je  crains  J^sus.' 

At  length  Mercury  returns  with  the  re^isittf  information : 

'.On  va  tres  vite  alors  qn'oti  a  quatre  ailes. 

Voila  Mercure,  il  entre,  et  sur  son  front     , 

On  lit  diia  de  facheuses  nouvelles. 

Ce  sont  des  dieuK, — Se  peut-il !  Quel  affront ! 

Ce  sont  des  dieux  bien  reconnus,  vous  dis-je, 

Chez  lez  Remains  plus  qne  nous  en  credit. 
■    Sans  dignitf,  sans  grace,  et  sans  esprit. 
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l^ur  prompt  succ^s  me  parait  ud  prodige. 
J'ai  lu  pourcant  leur  breret  «ur  veUn 
En  bonne  forme,  et  $ign£  Constantint 
Par  c«  Sent,  Jupiter,  on  t'engage 
^A  respecter  Jesus-Ohriic,  et  u  cour  ; 
£t  la  moiti£  du  cdlcste  sijour 
De  ces  Juifs  duit  £tre  I'apanagei 
Au  dernier  mot  de  ce  facheux  reCit, 
Be  toates  parts  s'£live  un  cri  de  rage  t 
Tombons  sur  eui  (  Au  combat  1  Au  conuige  1 ' 

A  milder  counsel,  however*  prevails :  hj  th<E  advkc  of 
Apollo,  the  new  divinities  are  invited  to  an  amicable  repast* 
which  the  Muses  enlim  with  song ;  the  Graces,  and  Hebe>  and 
Cupid,  with  dance.  Aft^  the  r^>3st,  the  l^gia  Mary  strays 
Into  tbi  apartment  of  Venus,  and  tries  on  the  ctstus. 

*  Et  des  amours  la  cohorte  ligere 
Soudain  se  montre,  et  reittoure,  et  loi  £t : 
Jeune  maman,  par  quelle  heureuse  adress* 
'A  vos  attraits  ajoutez-vous  sails  cesse  i 
D'ctoftnement  d'abofd  elle  rougit. 

Puis  se  lassur^  et  tendreniEnt  Sourit 
'A  ces  enfans  i)ui  I'avaient  alannfe. 
L*un  sur  ses  mains  verse  I'eau  parfum^ 

S'un  autre  essui^  ils  stoient  sur  les  pas 
frsus  jasmin  et  la  rose  nonvelle  i 
Puis  arec  grace  ils  unissent  leurs  bras, 
£t  soitent  tons  en  chantant :  Qu'elle  ^st  belle!* 

il.  The  second  bool£  thtis  describes  the  empyreuiD,  or  pin- 
dise  of  the  Christian  divinities.  Veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
foreign  language,  it  can  be  transcribed. 

*  Un  beau  milieu  des  nuages  ouverts 
Sur  un  autel  enviromi£  d%:lairs 

Du  triple  Dieu  la  n-andeur  eec  assise. 

'A  ses  genouE,  ou  bien  k  leors  genouz. 

La  Vierge  occupe  un  tabouret  modeste. 

Le  dottc  Jesus,  du  ban  otdre  jaloux, 

Derant  I'autel  range  la  cour  c£Ieste. 

Au  premier  banc  brillent  les  Sertoimj, 

Du  naut  trio  contemplateurs  fiddes. 

Ces  clairi  fiambeauz,  ces  lampes  ftenielles, 

Brulent  toujour!  devuit  le  saint  des  saints. 

Le  pur  amour  sans  cesse  les  conimne^ 

X^  pur  amour  sans  cesse  les  rallume. 
.    Plus  bas  on  voit  des  visages  tres  ronds 

Et  ties  vermeils,  des  cheveux  courts  et  blonds. 

I)e  beaux  yeux  bleus,  des  bouches  aussi  belles, 

De  frais  mentons  d'oil  s'echappent  deux  ules. 

Mats  point  de  corps  i  ces  minois  enfsuitins, 

C«s  t£tes  la,  se  nommcnt  Giaviuu. 
Arp;Voi.n.  «M  ,-         J 
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Nous  les  aimonst  nos  peintres  de  village 

Dans  leuis  tableaux  en  font  souvent  usage-. 

Vienncnt  apres  les  Domnalieiu, 

Troaei,  yertui,  Priacipaatis,  Ptassanca, 

Esprits  pesans,  grosses  intelligences) 

Qu'on  oiarge  peu  de  saintes  missions. 

Du  ciel  ensuite  arriveni  les  guerriers  ; 

Let  geueraux,  colonels,  officiers, 

Connus  la-haut  sons  le  ticre  ^Anhatigci, 

Le  sabre  en  main,  conduitent  leutis  phalanges. 

Sous  les  drapcaux  les  A^t!  r&inis 

Sont  par  Jesus  inspectft  et  b^is. 

De  gaze  fine  une  robe  l^gerei 

Un  casqve  d'or  i  pUMche  flottant, 

Un  bouclia',  un  itaochant  cimetene, 

De  ces  gueiiien  funnoit  I'atxQutranieiit. 

Du  paradis  la  mitice  iimoint»^bIe 

Ob^issait  au  valaureux  Michel, 

Qiu  sous  ses  pieds  a  ftrras^  le  dtable. 

Pour  suppl£^is,  il  a  ce  Gabriel) 

Beau  messager,  que  la  Vierge  Marie 

Toujours  protege ;  et  I'adroit  Raphael. 

Qui  sut  jadis,  avcc  un  peu  de  fiel, 

S^veugler  le  bon  honune  Tobie. 

Kus  bas  enfin  on  voit  tous  les  Elut 

Dans  le  parterre  ensemUe  confondus.' 

To  these  mansions,  and  to  this  assembly,  the  Ol3nnpi2n 
deities  are  in  their  turn  inidted :  mysteries,  which  represent  tha 
£ill  of  man  and  the  incarnation,  are  perfonned  in  fnntomime 
for  the  amusement  of  the  guests. 

III.  The  next  book  opens  with  a  mythos,  or  religjotis  allego-. 
ry,  which,  however  loosely  coniiected  with  the  poem,  mar 
deserve  transcription,  as  it  seems  to  reveal  the  author's  uni- 
versal tolerance. 

*  Abandonnant  la  terrestre  demeutff, 

Un  jour,  dit-on,  six  hommes  veitueuz, 

Morts  a  la  fois,  yinrent  a  la  mime  jieure 

Se  presenter  a  la  porte  des  cieux. 

L'ange  paratt,  deraaade  a  chacun  d'eu£ 

Quel  est  son  culte ;  et  le  plus  vieux  s'l^^roche 

Disant ;  Tu  vois  un  bon  Mahometan. 
•  L'Ange. 

'  Entre,  mon  cher,  et  toumant  vers  la  gauche, 

Tu  trouveras  le  quartier  mtuulman. 

<  Le  Stcoad.  ^ 

'  Moi  je  swt  Joif. 

<  £ntre-et  cberche  use  place 
Varmi  les  Juife.    Tm  qai  fais  la  grinuce 
"A  CM  liArwa,  qu'ea  tu  i 
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«  Soit ;  entre,  et  va,  saiu  t'etoiaier  dc  ri«n, 
T'asMoir  au  temple  oil  /asMmbtent  teS  frirei. 

*  Quakrc 

*  Ehbien!  entre,  et  gards  ton  clupean. 
Dans  ce  bosquet  Its  qtukres  s£dentsum 
Forment  ua  dab ;  on  j  fume. 

'  Uauakrt. 

•  Bran 

'  J'ai  le  bonheor  d'toc  bon  eatboliqae; 
Et  comme  tel,  je  snis  un  peu  sorprii 
De  voir  ua  Jui^  un  Turc,  en  psradic 

*  Entre,  et  rejouu  let  titn*  sous  ce  poruqu. 
Venons  a  toi :  quelle  religion 
A»-Cnsuivie? 


•  AttCUIR. 

'  L'jMge. 

*  Aoctmaf 
*  Le  Siaiime. 

*Nt>ik 

*  Mais  cependant  qndlc  fax  ta  croTance  ? 

* L'aine immorteUei im  Dieu quireconlpeiise 
^qut  puidt;  ritn  de  plus. 

« L'Angt. 

*  En  cc  cai 
Entre,  et  choisis  ta  place  od  tu  voudras.' 

From  this  digression  die  author  returns  to  the  business  of 
the  poem,  and  narrates  the  circumstances  which  were  to  inter- 
rupt the  apparent  harmony  of  the  rival  celestials. 

'  Trop  n£glig£s  dans  knr  pet!t  domame 

I,es  oieux  payens  subsistaient  avec  pane. 

L'encens  noanquait.     Leurs  rivaux  plus  heurenr 

Escamotaient  les  terrestres  prieres, 

I^es  hymnes  saints,  les  oSrandes,  les  TontX, 

Et  les  paifdnu  la-haat  si  n6:e»^res. 

Gens  afiam^  n'entendent  pas  raisixi, 

Peu  satisfaits  de  lent  maigre  pttance^ 

Quelques  Sylrainst  d'un  appetit  glottios, 

Araraient  uti  jour  lenr  pmnifav  abon^aicA 
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Lean  poings  ferrais,  lean  r^ardi  mena^anSr 
Sur  1m  Ch^ens  se-ditonrnaient  sxat  cesse. 
Ill  declsnuuent  copcre  I'humainfe  espece ; 
Quaad  tout  a  coup  un  nuage  d'enceas 
De  leur  humeur  adouctt  la  tristese. 
Bon,  dit  I*ui)  d'eux,  celui-lk  vient  a  nous ; 
De  M  vapcor  d'avaiice  je  m'Cnivre. 
Corome  il  est  gros !  Aroif)  tasmrez-Toiu ; 
Pour  qnelque  terns  nous  aurons  de  quoi  virre.. 
"A  bien  diner  a  tort  il  s'attendait 
Quarante  saints,  qn'  tin  snge  coimnandaitv 
Aa  paradii  conToyaient  cc  nuage. 
II  t'approcha  des  Sylraim  Aoimfe, 
Et  passa  jvatf  a  deux  doigts  de  leun  nez', 
Ce  qui  n'litajt  qu'un'  simiue  badinage, 
Au  sfricBx  £ut  oris  par  ces  pandoun. 
De  Jupiter  rordre  est  pvfcie  ;  n'impoite ; 
'Acoups  de  *abre  iU.tombent  sur  I'etcorte. 
L'escorte  a  peur  ;  elle  ciie  au  secours : 
En  attendant,  ks  coups  pleuvent  toujours. 
L'ange,  privf  de  ses  ailes  Tapdes, 
'Apied  s'enfuit ;  on  houspUe  les  saints  ^ 
Tout  se  disperse;  et  d^k  les  Sjrlrains 
Sur  le  convoi  portent  leurs  mams  avidet. 
Du  paiadis  accourent  pax  bonheur  . 

X)'autrei  Chritieiu  ^ai  leur  font  lacher  piise. 
D'autres  payeas  amvent  par  malhcur. 


S 


i  det  premiera  soutiennent  Ventrepri! 
"'    '  amban 


Trente  contre  un  ces  Clui£tiens  cambanaient ; 
Phwaguenis  ces  payens  les  frottaient  f 
£t  la  victoite  est  encore  iadieise. 
ftbis  j'apper9f>is  Samson.' 
Kor  does  Samson  conduct  himself  in  a  maimer  unwortby  of 
his  reputatkniv  ^^  muts,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an   as9>  thr 
'  pagan  aimy. 

'  Samson  triompbe ;  et  le  parquet  c&este 
Ces  dents  qu'il  biise  est  d^ja  parseuf. 
Far  uu  courier  intelligent  et  pteste 
Be  ce  degk  Hercuie  est  inform^. 
'Ace  recit  le  vaillani  fils  d'Alcmene 
Repond,  J'y  cours  :  et  quittant  les  remparts, 
Cun  pas  rapide  il  traverse  la  plainer 
Et  des  Girdtiens  iumiu  les  regards. 
Tel  qu'en  hurlant  une  hyene  sauvage,.  . 
De  qui  la  ialm  aigrit  encore  la  rage, 
Du  Gevaudan  abandonne  les  monts  i 
Le  feujaillit  desarougeprunsUe; 
L'eSroi,  la  mort,  descendent  avcc  tSi» 
Sur  les  troupeauz  fpzrs  dans  les  vallms.; 
Tout  fuit,  cnfans  cnieRS,  bergers,  et  moutons. 
Des  Philistins  le  vainqueur  iiurjp{de, 
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•Se  promettant  un  triompbe  de  plus, 

Sem  attendic  le  vainqueur  de  Cacns. 

Irapun^ment  oo  n'  Utend  pas  Alcide. 

De  piime  abord,  stu  h£ros  des  Hcbreui 

De  sa  massue  il  porte  un  coup  affreiuc. 

Brave  Samson,  ton  casque  est  mis  en  pieces.; 

Ton  crine  saint,  irappe  si  rudement. 

Est  Aranle  sous  ses  croltes  epaisse's  ; 

Ton  large  front  s'incline  forcement  j 

Ton  ceil  se  trouble'^  voir  miQe  ^uncellfs ; 

Sar  tes  grands  pieds  «n  moment  tu  chancelles  j 

Vn  seul  moment.     Ce  n'cBt  rien !  Ce  n'est  rieni 

II  dit ;  ce  mOt  fait  rire  le  payen. 

O  dn  Tres-haut  assistance  imprevuel 

De  la  machoire  un  caup  miraculeux 

£n  mille  £clats  a  tuisf  la  massue. 
.  Le  fier  Samson  releve  un  bras  nerveux  s 

Le  tier  Alcide  au  visage  lui  lance 

Le  court  tronson  qui  lorroait  sa  d£fensei 

Et  brusquement  le  saisit  aux  clrevcui. 

*A  cet  aspect  tous  les  Oirftiens  p^ssent, 

£t  lenrs  c^Iameurs  dan«  les  airs  T«tentisseM : 

Maudit  payen !  il  va  les  xiracher.' 
And  in  fact'  Hercules  plucks  the  fatal  hair  from  the  head  of 
damson,  vjxi  then  wins  an  easy  victory.     Judith  and  Apollo, 
Michad  and  Mars,  are  also  brought  into  conflict.    Night  ad- 
journs the  combat. 

IV.  In  an  episode,  the  amours  of  Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois, 
and  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  favourite  saints  of  the  Parisians,  are 
narrated.  A  nocturnal  sally  of  Priapiis  and  the  Fauns  threatens 
■the  eleven  thousand  irirfrins  with  violation ;  but  the  pagans  are 
uken  prisoners,  desert  to  the  enemy,  receive  baptism,  and  as- 
sume the  monastic  dress. 

V.  A  troop  of  Bacchanals  seduce  with  love  and  wine  angels 
and  others  of  the  iaithful.  Moses  disperses  them.  It.b  im- 
possible to  extract  from  tHis  canto  a  decent  passage. 

VI.  The  devils  of  the  Christian  creed  attempt  possession  of 
Tartarus,  and  expel  Pluto  and  the  Furies :  Chanm  takes  his 
boat  i^pon  his  back,  and  Cerberus  slinks  away  howling.  Th« 
entrance  of  the  demons  is  thus  described  by  Pluto : 

•  "IVun  osil  avide  ils  cherchaient  le  Lethe : 
Car  le  passe,  dii^on,  les  importune. 
On  leur  montra  ce  fleuve  souhalt^ 
Tous  aussitSt,  d'uue  ardeur  peu  commune, 
Sauteitt  dans  I'onde ;  et  I'implacable  dieu, 
'       Qui  les  poursuit,  change  cette  onde  en  feu. 
En  blasphemant  ils  gagnent  le  rivage ; 
Dans  I'Elysee  ils  vont  se  rafraicbir. 
L'un  prfsentait  au  souffle  du  Zfphyr 
Ses  bras  rotis*  et  son  rouge  visage; 
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L'autre  I'^tosd  was  on  humide  ombnge ; 
L'aiitre  tout  nu  k  route  snr  bs  Aeors, 
£t  les  desseche :  on  entend  lean  clameun. 
Ces  noirs  demons  dans  ce  frais  paysage 
Qouraient  (pars,  &  des  legjrs  ruisseaux 
Xicur  soif  ardente  atlait  tarir  les  eauz. 
Soudain  le  Styi  gnmde,  bouiUonne,  icume, 
Avec  fracas  I'dere  snr  ses  bordt ; 
Et  KKU  des  flots  de  MnfTe  et  de  bitume 
D  engloatit  notre  en&r,  et  nos  mortis' 

Thii  recital  determines  Jtipiter  to  retreat  Uward  du  ncn-th, 
and  to  seek  the  assistance  <»  Odin>  and  other  heathen  divi- 
nities. 

VJJ,  Tlie  seventh  canto  narrates  many  vain  attempts  of  the 
Olymmans  to  recovw  their  ascendency  among  mortals. 

VlIL  Next  occurs  a  scene  ip  empyreum,  wherein  G*- 
briel,  by  meani  of  3.  magic  lanternt  exhibits  tP  the  elect  the 
fnwressive  popularisation  of  Christianity. 

IX.  Minerva  renums  &om  her  einl»sty  to  Valhalla }  and 
Iwings,  to  the  aid  erf  Jupiter,  Odin,  Heioidai,  Tfcor,  the  Valky- 
ries, and  other  divinities  of  the  Gotbfi. 

%.  In  the  general  battle  whicl^  pnsues,  Odin  deav«s  RGphad 
is  train ;  the  wolf  temir  endangers  the  lamb,  and  Jove's  eagle 
.(be  dove  of  God  j  the  elect  tremble,  the  sainU  run,  the  angels 
pray  \  ;the  apparent  defeat  of  the  Christian  '^vinities  is  com- 
plete -,  -Wi«n  it  is  aimounce4  that  not  valoiuj  biit  covardipe^  if 
^proved  by  man,  viis  tQ  win  th«  victory. 
*  Id  Vira  plaidc,  ot  I'on  JKge  Ivbas : 
l.%«mae  a  |ug£  t  bicn  ou  ma),  il  n'lmpoitc : . 
De  Coastantin  voici  i'edit  fatal : 
Des  aujourd'hui,  payens,  on  vous  supprkne.     . 

'  H  q'avait  pas  menti  i  w  notre  terrc 
S'cifcQtait  la  sentence  s^ere. 
En  ce  moment  de  ces  pauvres  payens 
On  renvR:sait  les  temples)  les  statues  ( 
An  prfelahje  on  confis<inait  lenr  Wens  \ 
On  innltait  leurs  pr^tres  dans  les  rues  t 
Et  ce  Mai  cri  ritentissait  dans  fairi 
Vive  la  cidIz  !  au  diahte  Jupiter  I ' 
Had  this  lively  poet,  instead  <^  endeavouring  to  win  from 
the  author  of  the  Pucelle  the  prize  of  obscenity  and  profane- 
ness,  contented  himself  with  selecting  the  beautifel  without 
the  licentious  features  of  paganism ;   and  had  he  preferred  a 
respectfiil  to  a  blasphemous  personification  of  the  objeas  of 
RomanKiatholic  worship ;  there  .were  enough  of  the  fanciiiil  in 
the  structure  of  his  fable,  and  enough  of  the  picturesque  in  the 
colourmg  of  his  style,  to  have  rendered  his  book  conunenda- 
ble :  it  must  now  be  banished  to  the  so&  of  libertinism  apd  th* 
closet  of  impiety. 
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AUT.  'V.'~4iuuiUt  4e  Chyme.      (Omtinucifrem  Vol  XXXIX, 
^.530.     Second  Series./ 
■dtmaii ^'Clmnuir}.     He.  ISS^ISB  ioc^ive. 
WE  are  reminded,  by  an  early  occurrence  m  this  number, 
of  the  third  Tolume"  of  the  Analyses  of  Klaproth,  which  we  had 
intended  to  continue,  but  which  must  now  be  omitted,  as  an 
English  trandacioni  has  appedred ;  and  tlie  iirtt  article  we  shall 
notice  in  the  volume  before  us,  the,  forty-sixth  of  these  Annals, 
is  entitled  '  Conjectures  on  Stones  fallen  ^om  tbe  Atmosphere. 
By  Eusebius  Salverte.' — The  various  opinions  on  this  subject  we 
have  formerly  stated.     M.  Salverte  joins  with  those  wto  sup- 
pose the  stones  to  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  by  a  union 
of  their  ingredients  previously  volatilised. 

*  We  know  that  everj  metal  may  be  raised  in  vapour ;-  and 
iJait  hydrogenous  gas  can  dissdve  the  least  volatile  bodies,  as  iron, 
charcoal,  Stc.  Suppose  that  in  the  burning  process  of  a  volcano, 
or  in  the  less  perceptible  but  more  constant  one  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  bodies,  the  iron  and  nickel  are  sublimed  hj 
heat,  and  carried  off  with  the  hydrogenous  gas,  which  dissolves 
them  :  this  aerial  solution  will  then  rapidly  rise  to  the  higher  re- 
gions cf  the  atmosphere.  A  stratum  of  hydrogen,  as  I  have  else- 
where shown,  exists  in  these  regions,  and  is  continually  renewed,  in 
*onseqtience  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  produciiig  the  greater  • 
number  of  phxncmiena  which  accompany  thunder,  and  aurorv 
boreales  of  evay  kind.  In  storms,  that  is,  when  the  equilibrium  is 
established,  widi  na  explosion,  between  the  ^ectrieity  of  the  earth 
'2nd  of  the  atmosphere,  what  must  happen .'  The  hydrogen  in< 
fiafnes,  wid  forms  one  of  those  liuninous  meteors  which  constantly 
precede  the  fall  of  stones.  The  burning  gas  abandons  the  metu 
which  it  had  dissolved,  reducing  that  which  was  oxidated.  The 
violent  heat  {M<oduced  at  the  moment  melts  the  metal,  and  the  at- 
traction  of  its  molecules  unites  it  in  masses  more  or  less  considera- 
ble, which,  falling  on  the  earth,  preserve  for  a  time  a  portion  of 
the  caloric,  developed  daring  their  formation.  The  -mr^ce,  niiich, 
in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  c^  ignition,  was 
alone  able  to  absorb  oiigen,  is  slightly  oxidated.  The  internal 
pArts  consist  of  the  pure  meuL' 

This  opinion,  not  on  the  wh(de  improbable,  nor  feeUy  si^ 
ported,  is,  nevertheless,  liable  to  many  objections,  which  we 
cannot  at  present  enlarge  on.  We  preserve  the  facts  for  other 
ipeculatcH-s.  In  the  135th  number,  to  which  we  step  on  to 
unite  the  kindred  subjects,  M.  Vauquelin  has  pu'.'nished  the 
analysis  of  many  of  these  stones,  whose  nature  is  uniform,  and 
entirely  similar  to  those  analped  by  Mr.  Howard.  The  iroo 
is  whiter,  approaching  nearer  in  its  appearance  to  tin,  than  the 
iron  found  in  mines  j  it  is  also  harder,  and  forged  with  greater 
difficulty.    M.  Vauquelin  objects,  with  great  force  of  argument^ 
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to  ereiy  theoir  ofi«red;  and  observes  that  these  substances 
•eem  to  enter  the  atmosphere  homontaUy,  thongihin  their  isA 
thef  really  describe  a  curve.  However  hostile  to  our  £rst 
conceptionii  he  thinks  that  there  is  do  direct  -ptoCi  against  their 
cwDing  from  the  moon. 

*  Memoir  on  Cutaneous  Aerial  Persplratioii.  By  M.  Trou*-^ 
set.' — Many  pbysiola^ists  have  supposed  that  there  is  no  sucl^' 
thing  as  aenal  perapiratioa ;  aqd,  if  there  be,  that  it  merely 
consists  of  a  smaU  portion  of  fixed  air.  Sugh  was  the  opinion, 
of  count  Milly  in  1777)  of  Priestley  and  Font^na  in  a  subse- 
quent sera.  Ingenhouz  supposed  it  to  be  azotic  gas  %  Fourcroy, 
Uiat  it  had  no  existence.  M.  Trousset  has,  however,  found  it 
to  be  azotic  gasi  and  thinks  that  this  was  really  the  air  coIi 
lected  by  count  Milly,  and  mistaken  by  him  for  fixed  air.  He 
adds  varioiu  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  difierem  opinions  of 
odier  naturalists. 

'  Observations  on  the  Decomposition  of  Acetite  of  Lead,  by 
Zinc  in  its  Metallic  State.  By  L.  A.  Blanche.' — The  poweriul 
3ttracti(»i  of  zinc  for  oxygen  has  been  often  the  subject  of  no- 
tice; and  the  very  pleasing  experiment  of  suspending  a  piece  of 
^inc  in  R  solution  of  acetite  of  lead,  when  the  latter  metal  re- 
sumes its  brilliancy,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  zinc  in  an  arbo- 
rescent form,  called  by  Dr.  Black  the  arbor  Satumi,  is  oiteq 
-  exhitnted  in  courses  of  chemistry,  and  in  the  chemists'  wiii'^ 
dows.  Our  author  has  examined  this  experiment  with  some 
care,  and  improves  it  in  many  respects.  With  distilled  water 
the  process  is  quickpr,  but  the  tree  less  elegant,  from  the  mor« 
raud  crystallisation  of  the  lead. 

^Tfae  first  memoir  of  the  134th  number  is  an  abstract,  by  M. 
Adst,  of  an  American  work,  by  Robert  Ham,  junior,  entitled 
'  A  Memwr  on  the  Blow-Pipe,  and  the  Means  of  supplying  it 
Tvith  Air.'— To  employ  the  breuh  is  inconvenient ;  nor  can 
the  instnunent,  by  this  mean,  convey  oxygen.  Bellows  are 
also  inconvenient  on  other  accounts ;  and  our  author  thinks 
that  the  gasometer  of  Lavoisier  is  the  only  commodious  iih 
stnunent  \  but  this  a^^iaratus  is  too  costly  for  ordinary  use  j  and 
hence  Mr.  Ham  substitutes  a  didtrent  one,  which  he  styles  the 
hydrostatic  blow-pipe,  as  its  action  depends  on  hydrostatic 
principles.  Even  this,  however,  appears  by  far  too  complicated  ; 
and  to  give  an  idea  of  it  requires  the  assistance  of  the  plate. 
It  is,  neverthfless,  convenient  in  this  respect,  that  heat  may  be 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  oxygenous  and  hydrogenous 
gas  J  and  that  oxygenous  or  atmospheric  air  may  be  supplied  at 
will,  In  the  combustion  of  the  two  former  gases,  explosions 
are  prevented  by  a  v«tj  ingenious  contrivance.  Mr.  Ham  has 
completely  melted  baryteis,  alumipe,  and  silex,  by  exposing 
them  to  an  aerial  flame,  on  supporters  of  silver  or  charcoal. 
The  products  of  the  fiision  of  the  two  last.vere  alike,  and  bad 
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fl»  Appearance  of  a  ■white  enamel.  Melted  barytes  resembled  i 
iaasi  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  which,  after  long  exposure  to  the 
serial  flame,  offered  some  yellow,  brilHam  points.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain that  barytes  is  an  earth,  these  brilliant  points  can  be  onl^ 
particles  of  the  silver  supporter,  or  of  the  extremity  of  thft 
pipe  which  conducts  the  Q-ame.  Lime  and  magnesia  were 
melted  with  much  difficulty;  not  on  accoust  of  their  rrirac- 
tory  nature,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  th* 
flame.  In  small  portions,  however,  they  becaiAe  a  black  glass. 
'  Perhaps,'  adds  M.  Adet,  '  this  blackness  arises  from  some 
iron  ;  since,  in  great  heats,  iron  unites  with  calcareohs  earths 
Similar  black  glass  is  always  found  among  the  scoriae  of  melted 
iron,  in  which  limestone  is  employed.  A  small  mass  of  platina 
was  melted  into  a  flattened  sphieroidal  button,  as  fluid  as  mer- 
eury.'  Ilie  author  thinks  that  gold,  silver,  and  platina,  boil  on 
melting,  for  the  charcoal  was  gilt  in  the  proximity  of  tha 
melted  metal ;  in  some  cases  he  thinks  he  saw  marks  of  oxida- 
tion m  these  particles.  Iron,  when  melted,  seemed  to  com* 
bine  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumine ;  but  it  does  not  a}^>ear 
whether  these  be  solutions  or  combinations.  Plumbago  was 
meked  by  this  aerial  flame;  and  the  melted  mass  dissolved  l!m«. 
A  kind  of  charcoal  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  which  bums  with 
difficulty,  but,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  with  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air,  bums  freelyj  without  smoke,  flame,  or  ashes.  Mag- 
nesia and  lime,  exposed  to  the  aerial  flame  on  this  coal,  showed 
marks  of  fusion.  The  first  of  these  substances  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  glass  globule ;  the  other  was  a  brownish  semi-vitre- 
ous mass.  This  machine  costs,  in  Philadelphia,  twenty  dol- 
lars, (about  4/.  IOj.)!  but,  without  the  improvements,  or  rather 
in  the  Mate  of  a  common  blow-pipe,  less  than  twenty  shil- 
imgs. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Composition  and  Use  of  Chocolate. 
By  M.  Parmentier.' — Tlas  short  '  Notice'  comprehends  some 
information  valuable  to  the  valetudinarian  who  depends  oo 
chocolate  as  a  part  of  his  diet.  It  points  out  the  source  and 
the  Bieans  of  detecting  numerous  impositions,  and  on  the  whole 
jrives  a  concise  and  valuable  account  of  the  preparation,  in  lan- 
jguage  which  we  cannot  shorten.  Chocolate  is  often  adulte- 
rated with  lime  and  iron,  as  it  is  ground  on  a  marble  table^ 
with  an  iron  pestle.  It  is  adulterated  more  designedly  with 
tneal,  with  isinglass,  gum  arabic,  &c. ;  and  these  our  author 
enables  us  easily  to  detect.  The  adulterations  with  lime  and 
iron  appear  to  he  at  least  innocent. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Means  of  rendering  the  System  of  Toume- 
fort  more  perfect.  By  M.  Guiart,  the  younger.' — Dotanists 
have  always  very  highly  esteemed  the  method  of  Toumefbrt; 
and  our  author's  plan  renders  it  more  natural,  as  by  this  mean 
the  syvtem  is  reduced  more  nearly  to  the  classiflcatioo  of  Juisieu> 
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improfcd  by  Vcotenet.  Our  ■otbM'  wpfttsVet  the  cB^acttM 
of  tre«  and  shrubs,  and  comprises  the  twenty-tiro  dMses  of 
Tvumefbit  in  tixteoi  -,  the  last  class  including  Uie  cryptogamic 
Three  grand  divinwu  are  estabtisbed }  the  &st  ucludtag  those 
flowen  which  have  t#o  mvelopes,  a  calyx,  and  cmx>1u  ;  the 
third,  those  which  have  one  only  \  the  second  contains  the 
compound  Sowers  A  more  minute  accoont  of  the  whole  sy- 
«ten  weald  detain  ns  too  toBg. 

*  Conjectures  on  the  Formation  of  Ice  in  the  Cavem  of  tte 
Grace-Dieu.  By  M.  Cadet.' — ^This  ca«em  ofiers  a  angular 
tfaoBoAj )  the  ice  is  nwre  plentiful  ood  solid  diaing  the  suin- 
mer,  and  almost  whoHy  wasted  in  the  winter  season.  Thia 
appearance  our  author  exptMns  from  the  cold  produced  1^  the 
•v^oratioD  from  the  thick  foliage  aitwnd  during  luauner. 

-  *  To  the  Editors  <^  the  Annals  of  Chemistry,  on  a  tmw 
firing  of  FetroIeuiK.'~-This  spring  ^ras  discovered  at  Aj»iaae» 
a  town  in  the  state  of  farma,  near  the  confines  of  L^uiia.  It 
appears  to  be  of  conaderabie  purity,  its  specific  gravity  beings 
to  that  of  water,  as  S3  to  100 ;  and  to  d»t  of  ohve  oil  as  91 
t»  1 00.  It  is  employed  with  advant^  in  lighbng  the  dty  of 
Cenoa ;  uid  the  necessary  precautions,  which  tfe  uidcss  te  us« 
are  detailed  in  this  paper. 

. .  *  Abstract  of  a  Memoir,  by  M.P.  ^Sinwn,  of  B«-&i,  ttb- 
titled  "  G^vanic  Experim^its  to  detenmoe  tbe  Qusnuities  sf 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  which  are  separated  <m  the  Dec^mqxv 
•itioB  of  Water." ' — ^The  experiments  in  this  mefneir  ore  not 
very  conustent ;  but  on  the  whole  it  aj^ars  that  these  gases 
are  separated  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2.527  with  respect  to 
their  bulk,  »nd  of  85  to  15  vhh  re^ct  to  wetglu.  Thertf 
w»  no  increase  of  heat.  The  authmr  adds  that  he  hat  ctA- 
IccCcd  many  observations,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  Voltaic 
c<rfumn  is  adapted  to  change  the  state  of  di&rent  substances 
in  a  way  that  has  been  supposed  to  require  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  hcit. 

*  Chemical  Observatims  made  by  Ldrcher  Daubancoar  mA 
Zanetti  the  elder,  on  dilFerent  Anim^  Fluids  submitted  to  the 
Galvanic  Influence.' — This  paper  it  less  interesting,  since  tliere 
were  no  standards  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  comparative 
efti»:ts  of  a  change  of  t«nperat«re  and  rest  only.  The  fluids 
employed  were,  Uie  urine  of  an  adult  just  voided  j  Sdly,  ttw 
recent  urine  of  a  child ;  3dly,  the  urine  of  a  child  afew  standing 
twenty-four  hoiu^;  ^thly,  the  bile  of  a  sheep;  £thly,  of  a 
calf;  6thly,  of  an  ox  j  7thly,  milk  \  8thiy,  Wood,  hk  eacfa 
there  was  some  coagubtion  and  ]»«cipital3on.  In  the  urine, 
the  writer  thinks  the  precipitation  was  not  owing  to  decompo- 
sition,  but  that  the  G^vanic  fluid  produced  a  partial  separation 
of  its  salts,  without  any  other  change.  Of  course  he  advises 
the  Galvanic  power  to  be  ^voided,  while  the  bladder  is  fuU, 
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Be  lasfHtAa,  ak^  tbn  the  |>r«ci|iiiation  of  the  bite  is  owmg  to 
a  partial  decomposition  ;  since  he  obtained,  separately,  a  axa^ 
jnnioa  of'iti  resinoiu  and  alhiUne  puts,  with  a  snuU  quantity 
4>faU)(iBtei).  Tihoe  espenmma*  hcvever,  arelen  vahiaNe  for 
the  leasoQi  iKi^;Bed  t  to  which  we  may  add,  that,  from  the  d£- 
t»l  of  tJM  eipernawat^  the  Galvaiiic  power  appmtx  to  iuve 
bem  oerr  weak.    ... 

'  £xpeniQeDts;to  i^idw  the  Picaence  of  the  Prosuc  Acid  al> 
mady  fonsttd  in  some  VesetaUe  Substances.  By<  M.  Vaiique- 
lHi.'-r-The  bnt*  attd  sneU  of  bitt^  ahnonds,  tbe  .kernels  of 
yeachea,  apricflts,  &c.  resaocble  h>  much  those  oE,  the  Pruesic 
wdd,  that  the  ms^don  of  its  being  fivmally  ccwtaiaed  in  these 
mbaianQes  mu  suffiaoitly  f^vioas.  lu  1^,  it  htA  been  dic- 
^Mnredby  M.  fiehnder  of  fio^in ;  and  M.  Vauqndin,  by  tliese 
experiments,  has  coDfinned  the  diicoTety.  The  Pnisaic  acid, 
iunrewTr  is  imt  cxacdy  in  the  mne  state  as-  in  caldued  blood, 
nue.'it  precifntaces  the  irca  of  a  green  colour )  which  shoivs  that 
a  is  oxygenated.  The  bitter  tase,  &c  is,  however,  probably 
sot  nrhc^ly  owing  to. this  acid;  .since  so  little  of  the  Prtissiaa 
blue  can  be  precipitated^  and  the  liquor  afterwards  seems  to 
tawc  lest  licde  oi  its  huterDets.  Pei^ps,  as  the  author  re- 
anaate,  the  add  may  not  be  in  s  proper  state  to  omtinue  with 
d»  imn ;  er^  at  the  moment  of  adding  the  sulphucic  acid,  a 
jmt  may  hft  redienlTed  in.  the  fluid.  The:  delaterjoos  nature 
bfthePrsaucuidsi^  account  for  the  injuries  arising  irom  the 
ilirter  ketaeisaf  the  fruits  just  meutiouul,  though  these  have 
•been  gready  uu^gaatcd. 

.  Tlw  firac  menmir  of  t^  ISjth  number,  whidi  we  shall  now 
atotlce,  is  '  An  £xtract  of  a  Letter  bam  Dr.'  Carbtmnel,  a  Spa.. 
nish  Physician,  ts  M.  Seyeus,.  on  a  new  Process,  by  Means  of 
.which  a  fitone-coloiired  Pigment  miay  be  obtained  which  re- 
sists the  JEnjiiries  of  the  Air.'— This  process  has  been  oft«i  pub- 
iished.  It  consists  of  quicklime  mixed  with  the  serum  of 
-blood,  for  which  some  English  utists  have,  with  advantage, 
mbttituted  mUk.  It  destroys,  however,  the  tH^ishes  so  nst, 
that,  though  coBvenient  for  dispatch  without  leaving  any  smell, 
k  »  far  from  being  cecnoomicaL 

<  MemoiE  en  Opium,  read  to  the  Pharmaceutic  Society.  By 
M.  De  Rosse,  Apotheoary  at  Paris.' — The  di&rent  resuh% 
mad  some  uaexpeetcd  ones,  in  the  various  analyses  of  opium 
that  have  been  UDdertakeii,  induced  the  authcu-  again  to  engage 
m  a  similar  woil,  wth  opium  of  the  best  quality,  as  some  of  the 
chemists  seem  to  have  ^ifdoyed  the  drug  in  an  adulterated 
Mate.  By  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations,  a  resin,  with 
an  oKygcnated  extractive  matter,  was  produced :  scmie  saline 
parts  were  conspicuous ;  but  no  salt  in  any  considerable  propor- 
«0D  could,  in  this  way,  be  obtained.    The  purest  extractive 
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matter  thst  could  be  procured  by  these  means,  was  still  a  cont- 
pound. 

A  GolutioD  of  the  precipitate  from  alcohol  in  water  pro- 
duced, on  er^froration,  >  foUated  saline  subitauee,  which  ap- 
jxared  to  bt  sulphate  of  Hme  and  sulphate  of  potash.  Tho'e 
seems  to  have  been  atso  another  salt,  whose  nature  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  There  b,  moreover,  in  the  watery  solution 
a  vegetaUe  matter,  which,  after  having  been  precipitated  by  al- 
cohol, is  no  tenger  soluble  in  water.  Thn  the  author  styles  the 
oxygenated  extract.  Alkalis,  either  mild  or  caustic,  produced 
a  copious  [M-ecipitate  from  a  solution  of  opiun,  which  M. 
Froiut  considered  as  a  pure  resin.  It  is,  howeveri  a  combtnav 
tion  of  lime  and  vegetable. mattor,  with  aimall  proportion  of 
alumine.  The  acid  which  appears  in  some  of  the'precipitate%  - 
is  in  smaU  quantity,  and  seems  to  be  the  acetous. 

The '  mere'  of  opium,  tfaatii,  the  part  insokble  in  cold  water, 
when  washed,  still  retains  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  t^ium, 
though  the  soluti(ui  loses  it  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the.  slightest  de- 
gree wanned.  Wlien  this  '  mere'  is  exhausted  by  repeated  in- 
fosioRS  of  alcohol,  it -appears  to  contain  only  the  remains  of 
vegetables,  some  sand,  and  small  flints.  Boiling  water  will  still 
extract  a  little  fxcula,  mucilage,  and  gluten.  The  parts  which 
the  alcohol  dissolves  are  resin,  s<»ne  salts,  and  an  oi^  mstfer. 
llie  proportions  of  these  different  substuices,  n^uch  Baume 
gives,  are  sufficiently  exact,  except  with  respect  to  the  salt  and 
oily  matter.  Our  author  found  that  a  kdogramme .  of  pure 
opium  contained  about  forty  grammes  of  salt,  and  thirty  of  oilf 
that  is,  two  pounds  troy  contained  ten  drachms  of  the  former, 
and  about  seven  and  a  half  of  the  latter.  The  essential  salt  of 
opium,  when  pure,  is  white :  it  crystallises  in  rectangular 
prisms,  with  rfaomboidal  bases,  dtifo.  connected  in  little  hoc^M^ 
It  is  void  of  taste  <a  smell,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  t&. 
quiring  400  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution,  again  falling 
down  when  the  solution  is  cold,  it  does  not  redden  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnsol.  It  is  sc^uble  in  twenty-four  parts  of  boiling 
and  near  100  of  cold,  alcohoL  The  former  solution  is  p^ec^■ 
pitated  by  water,  in  an  opake  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
all  the  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Caustic  alkaUs 
somewhat  increase  its  solubility  in  water  ;  and  the  acids,  when 
not  in  excess,  preci^tate  it.  K.iVp^  and  volatile  oils  dissolve 
this  salt,  with  the  assistance  of  heat ;  but,  oa  co<4ing,  it  again 
falls  down  in  a  liqilid  oily  form ;  and  the  salt  crystallises  at 
the  bottom  of  this  liquid.  Other  properties  of  this  saline  sutv 
stance  are  added  j  with  some  variations,  when  obtained  by  dit 
ferent  preparations.  Our  author,  however,  conuders  this  as  a 
new  substance  in  vegetables;  and,  by  some  experiments  on 
dogs,  thinks  that  its  -efiixt?  are  the  same  as  those  of  opium.  . 
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The  dose  was  from  about  ten  to  fifteen  grdns.  The  mconve- 
nience  which  these  aaimak  experienced,  was  relieved  by  vine- 
frar;  which,  in  the  author'i  opinion,  acts  as  a  counterpoison  to 
opium,  by  the  sohilnlity  of  its  essential  salt  in  acids,  {t  is  in 
the  salt  then  that  Ae  virtue  of  opiuin  is  supposed  to  reside. 
Of  the  oily  parts  of  opium  he  dees  not  speak  ;  and  the  best  pre- 
paration he  leaves  to  be  determined  by  tie  result  of  future  re- 
searches. He  seems  to  prefer  the  extract,  ju^icured  from  a 
very  dilute  solution  in  coM  water*  by  means  of  the  carbonat 
of  potash. 

*  A  Treatise  (hi  the  Means  of  destroying  Infectim  in  the 
Air,  ofpreventing  Contagion,  and  checlcing  its  Progress.  By 
L.  B.  Gu^tHi-Morveau.  2d  Edition.' — The  abstract  of  this 
'second  edition  is  by  M.  Adet,  and  is  abundantly  fiilt  and  com- 
jdhnentu^.  Th&author,  resuming  the  name  of  Morveau,  idll 
argues  in  &vour  of  the  nitrous  acid  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
contagion ;  though  he  admits  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
is  stronger,  and  may  be  employed  with  saJFety.  The  second  edi- 
tion diners  from  the  former  by  containing  a  reply  to  a  very  ju- 
dicious criticism  of  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  method  of  procuring  the  nitrous  acid  free  from  the  orange- 
coloured  fumes. 

'  Means  of  remed^ns  some  Inconveniences  arising  from  the    . 
Inequality  of  Fire  in  Distillations  in  the  large  Way.     By  tlie 
chevalier  Edclcrantz.' — ^This  article  contains  only  some  obvi- 
ous remarks  on  the  process  of  distiUation,  and  is  by  no  means 
interesting. 

*  Application  of  the  Pire  of  Stoves  to  the  Preparation  of  an 
£xtra«  of  Opium  by  a  long  Digestion.  By  M.  Barrier,  Apo- 
thecary  at  Pontarlier.' — ^The  extract  of  opium,  alluded  to  in 
the  title,  is  a  preparation  recommended  by  Baume ;  and  the 
digestion  is  ordered  to  be  continued  for  six  months.  This,  as 
M.  Barrier  asserts,  is  enough  to  frighten  the  chemist  i  and  he  has, 
in  this  paper,  described  a  boiler  which  may  be  adapted  to  a 
common  stove.  If  one  winter  be  not  long  enough,  he  addsf 
die  process  may  be  resumed  the  following  one. 

*  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  La  Chapelle  Godefroy, 
near  Nogent  on  the  ^eihe.  By  MM.  Cadet  and  Salverte.' — 
This  spring  rises  on  the  lefr  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  half  a  league 
west  of  Nogent.  It  is  a  chalybeate,  containing,  in  a  pint,  car> 
bonate  of  lime  3.63,  and  carbonate  of  iron  3.03,  grains.  The 
authors  describe,  at  some  length,  the  qualities  of  the  surround- 
ing khI,  in  order  to  explain  the  source  of  these  impregnations, 

*  A  Report  of  a  Stratum  of  Bituminous  Wood,  read  to  the 
Liguriaa  National  Institute.  By  M.  Majou,  Public  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  &c.'— We  lately  mentioned  a  spring  of  petro< 
leum,  diKovuvd  on  the  north  of  the  Appennines,  which  gives 
light  to  the  new  Ligurian  republic,  while  the  present  stratum 
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afibrda  heat.  W«  suppoK  ritAcM  blcning)  will  be  attrJboted 
to  the  soperintendence  and  pmideDUhip  of  Bonaparte.  Th« 
preB«nt  stratum  was  found  about  fifteen  leagnes  distant  frtaxt 
the  petroleum  spring.  Castel  Nuovo  is  a  (fiatrict  o!  Liaiinana^ 
on  die  confineE  of  the  Italian  repoUic.  In  the  [dain  of  this 
country,  at  half  a  le^ue  from  the  mouth  of  the  Magra,  is  the 
■tratinn  mentitined.  It  is  surrounded  by  caleareoua  and  sml^ 
laceoos  strata  of  di&renc  thickness,  and  incliaed  in  voy  <Uae« 
rent  directions.  It  is  evidently  an  alluvial  couatry,  formed  by 
waters,  which  have  destroyed  some  ancient  woods,  one  n 
which  the  author  supposes,  with  reason,  to-  have  been  the 
lueus  lacrr  of  the  ancient  Luna.  It  retains  all  the  cheracters  of 
wood ;  and  its  specific  gravity,  to  that  of  distilled  water,  is  aS 
I8&5  to  1000.  Its  ptt^rties  are  those  of  charcoal;  and  h^ 
phnrated  iron,  in  grains,  is  found  between  the  strata.  It  ifr- 
flames  easily,  and  gives  a  stronger  heat  than  the  charcoid-  vX 
oak.  Its  diiders  contain  potash,  oxid  of  iron,  Ume,  and  raa^ 
nesia. 

The  first  article  of  the  ISSth  number,  the  first  ofVt^ 
XLVl.,  is  '  A  Letter  from  Van  Marum  to  Bertholiet,  6oa- 
taining  an  Abstract  of  Experiments  to  show  that  violeitt 
Conflagrations  may  be  extinguished  by  very  inconsiderdilfr 
<^antities  of  Water,  by  Means  of  portable  Pumps.'— M.  Van 
Marum  tried  the  utility  of  the  anti*mcendUry  Uquw  of  Aken, 
a  Swede,  with  some  effect ;  but  soon  found  that  nnall  quanti« 
ties  of  water,  well  directed,  would  be  equally  useful,  llie  in^ 
Sredients  of  Aken'f  fluid  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  paper  be- 
fore us.  >  It  consists  of  forty  pounds  of  sulphat  of  iron,  thirty 
of  alum,  mixed  with  twenty  pounds  of  red  oxid  of  inm  (coK 
cothar)  and  200  of  clay.  The  proportion  of  water  is  not 
mentioned.  Van  Marum's  success  with  common  water  coo* 
sists  in  pouring  it  only  on  the  wood  which  is  inflamed}  aiid 
then,  in  succession,  on  that  which  is  catching  fire :  the  vapour 
that  arises  prevents,  in  his  opinion,  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  thus  extinguishes  the  flame.  The  portable  pumps  are 
designed  for  the  more  easy  and  exact  direction  of  the  water. 
Several  instances  of  the  advantages  of  this  pUn  are  subjoined. 

*  Report  read  to  the  Society  of  Pharmacy,  at  Paris,  on  a 
Memoir  communicated  by  the  elder  Dubuc.  j^  MM.  Desprcs, 
•Bouriat,  and  Boullay.' — The  object  of  this  memoir  is  to  sbow 
-  the  necessity  of  ascertaining,  with  greater  precision  than  haf 
'been  hitherto  done,  the  strength  of  the  spirit  used  in  phartnaa 
ceutic  preparations.  He  employs  spirit  of  36,  32,  26,  and  SO^ 
of  the  areometer,  we  suppose  Baume's,  which  he  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  reflectively  i  and  his  experiments  are  made  ot 
jsUap,  aloe,  ipecacuanha,  bart,  and  squilk.  To  extract  the 
largest  proportion  of  jalap,  the  strongest  spirit  is  necessary  i  bvt 
N°^  will  extract  a  lurge  proportion  of  the  gummy  resia,:wluc]l 
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Drill  be  better  fitted  for  delicate  iiabits,  and  form  tlie  basis  of  i 
good  vinous  tincture.  For  aloe  he  advises  the  strongest  spi- 
rit }  and  a  still  stronger  tincture'  may  be  made  by  previously  di- 
gesting it  with  water,  before  the  strong  spirit  is  applied-  For^ 
ipecacuanha  tba  weakest  spirit  is  recommended ;  and  he  ad- 
vises the  ipecacuanha  wine  to  be  prepared  from  this  tincture. 
His  syrupus  ipecacuanha  is  formed  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
the  root  in  twenty  of  boiUng  water.  It  must  be  filtered  after 
twenty-four  hours'  infusion.  A  pint  of  this  liquor,  and  two 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  may  be  boiled  to  a  syrup;  and,  vhen 
half-cold,  four  ounces  of  the  tincture  made  with  the  spirit  N°  4: 
The  tincture  of  bark  should,  he  thinks,  be  prepared  from  the 
weakest  spirit ;  and  from  this,  also,  he  would  prepare  the  wine  j 
but  net  the  syrup,  as  it  would  become  turbid.  After  cold 
water  has  taken  up  as  much  of  the  bark  as  it  can  dissolve; 
spirit  will  still  extract  some  resin :  so  that  Baume  was  mistakea 
when  he  said  that  cold  water  would  dissolve  all  the  resin,  the 
extractive  matter,  and  the  gum  of  the  bark ;  and  that  macera- 
tion was  preferable  to  ebullition.  He  distinguishes  two  ex- 
tracts ;  one  prepared  by  strong  decoction,  which  extracts  all  the 
active  parts  of  the  bark ;  £e  other  prepared  by  ht^  water 
poured  oil  bark  deprived  of  its  resin  by  spirit.  The  spirit; 
adapted  for  separating  the  different  principles  of  the  squill  in 
their  best  state,  is  the  weakest,  w'z.  N^4.  With  this  he  re- 
commends the  preparation  of  wine  of  squills ;  from  its  remains 
after  evaporation,  an  extract  of  squills ;  and,  with  honey,  a  msl 
scitiiiicurn.  The  memoir  concludes  with  foftr  new  formulic, 
viz,  for  the  Uquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham,  tu'tar  emetic,  the 
butter  of  lead,  and  the  unguentum  nitratum;  but  these  formula 
add  little  to  our  pharmaceutic  knowledge. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  report  ofthis  memoir,  are  a  little 
•everej  but  as  we  have  passed  some  of  the  objectionable  parts 
vithout  remark,  we  shall  only  add  their  remarks  on  one  or 
two  of  the  passages  that  we  have  noticed.  Baumc,  they  ob- 
serve, is  not  censurable  for  want  of  precision,  as  he  and  every 
'other  pharmaceutist  by  eaa  de  vie  mean  spirit  from  18°  to  20  ( 
by  spirit  of  wine  of  alcohol,  from  30°  to  'J2° ;  and  by  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  of  alcohol,  from  36°  to  38\  Baume,  in  particu- 
lar, has  in  many  preparations  employed  the  precautions  which 
Dubuc  recommends.  These  commissioners  advise  only  two  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength,  wz.  from  18°  to  20*,  for  roots, 
stalks,  barks,  gums,  resms,  extractive  juices,  &c.  i  and  frool 
36*  to  -38°  for  pure  resins,  natural  balsams,  &c.  In  more  com- 
pound preparations,  however,  these  two  classes  should  not  be 
mixed.  They  remark,  respecting  the  tiiicture  of  jalap,  that  ^ 
Baume  was  aware  of  M.Dubuc's  distinctionsj  and  they  add,  that, 
though  the  weaker  spirit  extracts  a  larger  quantity  of  ingredi- 
ents, yet  of  the  whole  a  less-  proportion  is  pure  resin.    W4 
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suspect,  howerer,  irom  some  experiments,  that  a  poportioD  tii 
the  gummy  matter  is  necessary  to  sheath  the  acrimony  of  the 
resin  ;  since  a  tincture  made  with  pure  resin  is  too  active  and 
drastic  for  general  use.  They  show  that  M.  Dubuc  has  not 
correctly  given  the  idea  of  Baume,  respecting  the  extract  of 
bark ;  but  bis  error  is  not  very  important.  Their  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha  is  made  by  pouring  six  pints  of  cold  water  on  six 
ounces  of  ipecacuanha.  Phis  infusion  is  continued,  twenty-four 
hours,  the  fluid  decanted,  and  two  other  effiisions  of  cold  water 
repeated  for  the  same  time.  These  three  infiisionj  are  mixed* 
and  made  into  a  syrup  with  twelve  pounds  of  sugar.  OoC 
ounce  of  this  syrup  is  equal  to  twelve  grains  of  the  root.  On 
the  whole,  however,  they  highly  commend  the  memoir,  and 
order  it  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  who  are  preparing  their 
new  Dispensatory. 

'  A  Biographical  Account  of  J.  F.  Clonet,  member  of  the 
National  Institute.' — M.  Clouet  was  a  chemist  of  eonsiderabfe 
ability  and  character;  but  we  cannot  with  advantage  offer 
any  abstract  of  this  sketch. 

The  first  article  of  the  1 37th  number  a  entitled,  •  New  Ob- 
servations on  the  Use  of  Acid  Fumigatidn*  to  purify  Infected 
Air  and  check  Contagion,  with  the  most  simple  Methods  of 
completely  attaining  this  Object.  Extracted  frool  the  Corr«* 
Spondence  of  M.  Guyton  on  this  Point.'— These  communi- 
cations are  chieSy  intended  to  support  the  efficacy  of  acid 
fiimigations,  particularly  the  Oxygenated  muriatic  vapours,  to 
which  the  authgr  gives  a  decided  preference.  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  description  of  the  purifying 
bottle,  which,  on  opening  the  stopple,  exhales  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  air,  or  rather  of  oxygenated  muriatic  gas. . 

The  bottles,  which  must  be  rendered  portable,  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  four  and  a  half  centlitres,  or  forty-five  cubic 
centimeters  (about  two  and  a  quarter  cubic  inches,  somewhat 
less  than  an  ounce  and  half).  Tliey  are  adapted  to  a  case  of 
hard-wood,  closed  with  a  screw.  Into  this  bottle  are  put  three 
grammes  (forty-five  grains)'  of  black  oxid  of  manganese 
powdered,  but  not  fine  *,  and  passed  only  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  To  this  are  added  7.5  cubic  centimeterSiOr  tnxee-fburths 
of  a  centlitre,  about  one-third  of  a  cubic  inch,  one  and  seven 
eighths  drachm  of  pure  nitric  acid  oi  1 .40  specific  gravity,  about 
39.0,  according  to  Baume's  areometer ;  and  an  equal  quandty 
in  bulk  of  muriatic  acid  of  1.13+,  nearly  17°:  about  two-thircb 
of  the  bottle  are  empty ;  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  burst- 
ing. The  author  adds  a  plan  of  an  apparatus  for  puri^ing 
hospitals  J  and  reflects  somewhat  severely  on  Dr.  Smith,  who 
has  appropriated  to  himself  a  discoveir  which  M.  dc  Morveau 
thinks  exclusively  due  to  the  French  chemisti. 

'  Preparation  of  a  Lute  proper  for  all  Chemical  Openiti<ws 
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aad  is  said  no  be  very  efficacious :  it  is  oomposed  of  the  yolkt 
and  wlUtes  cf  two  eggs,  -  witk  iialf  thea-  wsigbt  of  well  ilaked 
Um«,  applied  on  a  piece  of  ctoth. 

*  Obserradsiuoiithe  HypVrioim  Foliatum  {6t.  Jotu^Wart^L 
By  M.  Baunxdn/'— The  juicm  of  this  ^nt  arc-chieflfrmiiioiiBt 
but  the  fiowers  and  tops  are  filled  vvh  gruos,  which  (tissoiT* 
in  water  and  alcohol,  tm^ng  them  of  a  blooti^^d  colour,  and 
in  vinegar,  ta  which  it  givei  a  most  beautiful  crimson  huet 
Some  slight  hiats  of  the  managnnent  of  this  vegetable  sub* 
stance  in  dyeing  are  added,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  th< 
wbrk.  It  Is  also  remarked,  tb«  the  }Uic«»  cdlKaiii  a  large  pTO^ 
portion  of  tanin  ;  and  that  the  precipitate,  formed  by  the  adi 
ditioD  of  sul&te  of  iron,  greedily  absorbs  oxygen,  thus  changing 
to  the  nature  <^  a  f eski.  Our  authtM'  could  net  draw  over  xtj 
fAl  by  distillation  in  a  separate  stat'e. 

<  Memoir  on  the  Nature  and  new  Properties  of  the  Pnis^ii 
Acid.  By  M.  Curaudau.' — It  appears  from  ««■  author,  that 
the  Prussic  calcination  contains  only  two  principles  of  the  radii 
cal ;  viz.  azote  and  carbon.  The  third  is  afterwards  added  i 
and  in  this  first  process  oUr  author  seems  to  have  discovered  i 
ttew  agmt,  which  he  calls  carbonated  azote  of  potash.  This 
•ubstance  immediately  decomposes  water ;  and  thus  favours  thtf 
oxygenation  of  the  carbon,  and  the  union  «f  the  hydrogen 
with  the  azote  and  carbon.  The  union  of  this  radical  with 
different  substances  will  of  coarse  obtain  different  names.  Thtf 
hydrogen  is  not  originally  combined  in  a  sufficient  pn^)ortton 
to  form  ammonia,  but  acquires  it  by  a  further  action  and  d^ 
composition  of  water,  A  part  ot  the  radical  may  be  decom'' 
posed,  by  constantly  moistening  the  Fruasic  calcination  with  t 
solution  of  sulfate  of  iron  at  its  maximum  of  oxygenatiMi ;  and 
the  radical  only  becomes  an  acid  from  the  union  at  the  oxygen* 
fiimished  by  some  metallic  salt  necessary  to  its  fermation. 

'  On  the  best  Method  of  Preparing  the  Gummy  Extract  of 
Opium.  By  Leroux.' — This  method  is  milch  shorter  and  more 
convenient  than  Baume's.  It  consists  in  making  a  solupon  of 
epium  in  warm  water,  which  is  evaporated,  and  the  opium  left 
of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract.  This  is  disa^ed  in  alcohtd 
of  from  >0°  to  32°,  and  the  resin  precipitated  by  the  addition  ot 
mter.  The  purification  is  repeated  two  £»*  three  times  in  th^ 
same  way  ;  and,  from  a  pound  of  opium,  five  (»'  six  ounces  of  a 
gummy  extract  are  procured.     By  this  preparation  the  Fivacbi 

Jhysicians  think  that  they  avoid  the  usual  stupefying  and  od)Mr 
ijurious  effects  of  the  opium. 
•A  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Truffle  Lycopferdte  Tuber 
L.  By  Bullion  la  Grange.' — This  excellent  paper  contains  * 
&U  account  of  the  history  and  properties  of  the  truffle  We 
App.  Vol.  II.  2  N 
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shall  only  give  aB  tbttnct  of  the  chemical  experiinents,  as  !■ 
these  the  aaeS  novelty  coniists.  The  taste  and  smell  of  truffles 
Bre  very  volatile :  but  no  iiecula  can  be  extracted  frota  them  as 
from  other  vegetables,  since  the  matter,  obtwned  by  the  coint- 
moo  processes,  does  not  form  elue  with  water,  and  is  sparin^f 
dissolved  in  it  {  since  caustic  alkalia.  do  not  change  its  nature, 
and  ^e  nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  x  reddish  July-  Truffles* 
even  when  fresh,  contain  an  ammonitcal  salt,  which  is  more 
abundant  when  they  begin  to  putrefy.  Distilled  without  ad- 
4itk>n,  they  affcu^  an  aad  liquor,  a  black  oi],  carbonat  of  am- 
monih  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carbonated  hydrogen  ^as.  The 
coal  contains  masneaia,  phesphat  of  lime,  iron,  and  fiint.  The 
albumen  of  truffles  maybe  c4>tained  by  maceration  in  water  of 
30*.  By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  may  be  obtained  nitrous  gas, 
carbonic  acid,  azotic  ^as,  oxalic,  malici  and  Frussic  actds,  a 
i^tty  matter,  and  the  bitter  principle  of  welter^  Fermented 
with  sugar,  they  afford  carbraiic  add,  and  alcohol.  Truffles 
therefore  form  a  particular  class,  and  may  be  styled,  in  tbfe 
author's  opinion>  '  antmalised  vegetables.*  Some  experiments 
by  Robert  and  Antoine  follow,  which,  <ki  the  whole,  support 
the  same  co»clusi(»is. 

'  A  new  Process  for  the  artifioal  Formation  of  Alum,  with* 
out  the  Assistance  of  £vap(»ation,  by  M.  Curaudau,' — does  not 
admit  of  alxidgement. 

We  reserved  our  account  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  an  excellent  paper  of  M.  du  Bubson,  on 
4he  Basalts  of  Saxony,  until  it  was  concluded  in  the  lS8th 
number.  The  paper  itself  has  appeared  -in  our  language ;  and, 
with  the  report  J3l  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  it, 
the  whole  subject  is  brought  at  once  within  our  view.  It  will 
be  obvious,  however,  that  we  cannot  enlwge  on  it.  M.  Du- 
buisson's  opinion  is,  that  basaltic  columns  are  of  aqueous  orig^. 
They  were  formerly  attributed  to  volcanic  explosions;  and  w^ 
have  remarked,  in  the  progress  of  our  journal,  the  gmdual 
change  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  commissioners  premisa 
a  short  history  of  these  opinions,  and  intersperse  some  criticisms 
on  M.Dubuisson's  observations.  They  still  lean  a  little,  we  thinlc, 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  volcanists,  but,  on  the  whole,  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  author's  observations.  The  description  of 
the  various  basaltic  chains  in  Saxony  is  peculiarly  curious  ;  and 
these  columns,  resting  on  beds  of  coal,  roakken,  &c.,  show  de- 
cidedly, that  they  cannot  have  been  of  volcanic  origin.  Whe- 
ther the  basalts'of  Sicily  and  Vivarais  be  of  the  same  nature, 
is  still  disputed. 

M.  Guyton,  in  a  subsequent  article  of  this  number  (138th), 
describes  a  pyrometer  of  platina,  calculated  to  measure  the 
highest  degree  ,of  heat  in  furnaces.     It  consists  of  a  bar  of  pla^ 
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'  tina,  placed  in  sdme  rfefractorr  clay.  He  M  hoir  eiigaged  in 
some  experiments,  to  compare  its  motions  with  the  pyrometfer 
of  Wedgewood.  

'Philosophic  Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Imper- 
fections of  Evaporating  Furnaces,  and  a  new  Mpde  of  constAict* 
ing  them,  so  as  to  burn  economically  every  Species  of  Com- 
Sustible.  By  M.  Curaudau.' — ^This  useful  article  canndt  be 
abridged. 

•  A  Memoir  on  the  Vinous  Fermentation.  By  M.  Thenard.' 
—This  ingenious  young  chemist  seems  to  have  made  a  very 
important  step  in  the  theory  of  vinous  fermentation.  He  ex- 
amines the  chemical  nature  of  ferments,  and  finds  that  thej* 
are  of  an  animal  nature,  particularly  containing  azote  and  car- 
bon, with  hydrogen.  The  carbon  attaching  the  oxygen  of 
the  sugar,  breaks  the  equilibrium ;  and  the  separation  of  air, 
with  all  the  phienomena  of  fermentation,  and  the  knowh  con= 
sequences  of  the  formation  of  new  substances,  ensues.  Thtf 
azote,  however,  is  involved  so  intimately,  as  to  escape  detec* 
tion,  till  it  again  appears  in  consequence  of  the  last  stage,  the 
putrefiictive  process.  Ferments  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
oxygen,  that  they  decompose  the  ajr  of  the  atmosphere  with 
great  rapidity. 

'.Experiments  on  Gum  Kino.  By  M.  Vauquelin.' — ^This  . 
substance  is  well  known  in  England,  from  the  account  of  it 
given  by  Dr.  FolhergiU  in  the  '  Medical  Observations.'  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  copiously  in  warm,  water,  leav- 
ing a  small  insoluble  residuum.  The  solution  in  warm  water 
is  slightly  acid,  and  turWd  when  cold ;  depositing  a  reddish- 
brown  sediment.  The  concentrated  solution  is  copiously  pre- 
cipitated by  mild  alkalis,  which  are  redissolved  by  larger 
quantities  of  water.  Caustic  alkalis  also  precipitate  the  gum, 
and,  in  excess,  redissolve  it ;  rendering  the  red  colour  more 
intense.  Strong  glue  forms,  with  the  solution,  a  rose-coloured 
coagulum;  but,  in  a  proper  proportion,  these  substances  satU'' 
rate  each  other,  and  the  fluid  above  is  almost  colourless 
Though  this  shows  the  presence  of  tanin,  no  black  colour  en- 
sues on  adding  ferrugineous  salts.  Gum  kino  precipitates  acc^• 
tite  of  lead,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitrat  of  silver,  more  copiously 
than  the  infusions  of  tan  or  bark,  which  render  it  a  better  an- 
tidote to  those  poisons  than  any  other  substance:  The  mineral 
acids  precipitate  coagula  of  different  densities ;  and  thcgreefl 
colour  of  the  precipitate  from  iron  leaves  only,  after  soma 
time,  a  blackish  brown  :  this  colour,  however,  is  ttiy  solid." 
Alcohol  dissolves  gum  kino  readily,  and  becomes  very  sKghtly 
turbid  on  adding  water  :  the  precipitates  from  alcohol  are  th» 
tame  as  from  water.  This  indifference  to  spirit  and  to  trateJ 
leems  to  arise  from  an  intimate  union  of  the  gum  and  resin  \ 
yet  with  care  a  pore  gutn.  may  be  separated.     M.  Vauquelin 
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IbuiidduitgumJdDo  would  tan  leather  i  yet  on  this  sut^ct  w« 
seed  not  enlarge,  as  ve  have  so  lately  noticed  Mr.  Davy's  labovirs. 


Art.  VI.— iVcBwaw  Dietionnaire  Htstorique,  f^e.     Lyons. 
Nm>  Hiitoricai  DUiionary.     By  L.  M.  Chauden,  and  F.  A.  Df 

landiiu;  eighth  Mdition,  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  en/argcd. 

18  Feis.  8«.    61.  6j-    Imported  by  Favne  and  Mackinlay. 

18d4. 

THIS  is  a  new  edicipn  of  the  only  collection  of  general  Ho- 
paphy  which  has  been  for  many  years  attempted  in  France. 
The  last  edition  was  published  in  17S9,  in  nine  volumes :  the 
nreum,  printed  in  the  same  type  and  size  of  page,  extends  to 
tbincen,  and  contains  apparently  an  addition  of  Tour  volumes ; 
but  the  chronolfwical  tables,  which  make  part  of  the  £rst  voliune 
of  the  edition  01 1789,  are  here  placed  after  the  woric,  and  com- 
pose one  entire  volume.  The  biographical  additions,  however^ 
are  so  considerable  as  to  evince  much  care  and  research  on  the 
pakt  of  the  editors.  We  believe,  indeed,  there  are  more  namei 
m  it  than  in  any  work  of  the  kind  extant  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Encash  part) :  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  many  hun* 
dredfi,  perhaps  we  may  say,  thousands  of  these  names,  are  either 
uisignincaiit  or  misplaced.  As  the  dynasties  of  all  nations  have 
been  searched  for  materials,  we  may  be  certain  there  are  many 
emperors,  kings,  sultans,  &c.  whose  memoirs  belong  alone  to  the 

Sage  of  more  detailed  history,  and  cannot  by  any  means  he.ren- 
ered  interesting  on  the  very  small  scale  laid  down  for  this  work. 
It  is  also  to  be  o&erved,  that  all  the  personages  of  mythology  are 
Ijererecorded,  who  certainlybeloQg  to  a  very  different  department, 
of  literature-  In  a  work  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
men  '  who  have  rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  talents^ 
TutueSf  crimes,  or  errors,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  i^esent  time,'  it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  find  consi- 
derable spaces  £Ued'  up  by  the  biography  of  Cupid  and  Venus, 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  &c.  These  redundancies,  however,  do 
not  attach  exclusively  to  the  editipn  before  us.  They  formed 
^art  of  the  original  plan  of  the  first  editors,  from  which  their 
successors  have  never  thought  proper  to  deviate :  and  probably, 
in  France,  the  plan  may  be  popular,  however  repugnant  we 
may  think  it  to  the  distinctions  that  ought  to  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  departments  of  biography,  history,  and  mythology. 
*In  reality,  it  may  pave  the  way  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  present 
emperor— the  only  honour  of  which  he  can  nowbe  ambitious. 
,  £f  our  readers  wish  to  know  upon  what  principles,  religious 
or  political,  the  piresent  edition  has  been  conducted,  we  can. 
a^ure  them  that  they  will  find  the  principles  of  the  old  editions. 
fiith&Jly  preserved,  and  judiciously  pursued  in  the  additional 
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part.  The  aentiments  of  the '  old  court>  attJ  the  old  religitffl^ 
are  expressed  with  freedom,  yet,  in  general,  without  bigotry 
Or  intemperance.  There  having  appeared  no  edition  of  the 
.  Dictionary  during  the  revolutidiiary  periods,  the  editors  had 
nothing  to  alter  or  erase  because  oSensive  to  the  existing  reli- 
gion .and  government  of  France.  It  is  well  known,  that,  at  this 
time,  no  encouragement  is  given  in  France  to  revcrfutionary 
sentiments,  and  none  to  open  attacks  mi  the  estaUished  faitl^ 
and  that  the  sufferings  of  dethroned  and  decapitated  monarchs  ' 
are  allowed  their  full  impression  on  the  tender  feelings.  The 
'lives  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  written  herei  as 
any  fair  and  impartial  Englishman  might  have  written  them  { 
and  the  crimes  of  the  demagogues  are  exposed  to  a  contempt 
tb  which  it  would  not,  for  any  useful  purpose,  be  necessary  to 
make  any  addition.  All  this  we  approve,  as  we  approve  every  ap- 
pearance of  return  to  regular  government  and  social  order;  but 
how  far  it  is  calculated,  in  pomt  of  consistency,  for  the  exittiog 
tiieridtan  of  Paris,  ia  a  question  we  shall  not  at  present  discuss. 

The  revolution,  however,  has  been  of  eminent  service  tO'this 
Work.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  indeed,  was  ever  better  calculated 
to  supply  a  biographer  with  materiab,;  of  irivich  our  editcnv 
have  amply  avaUed  themselves.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
additions  arc  the  lives  of  those  who  fell  sacrifices  to  the  various 
factionswbich  usurped  the  government  at  difierent  periods.  It  is 
3'  most  singular  feature  in  French  history,  that,  for  several  years, 
scarcely  a  person  of  any  distinction  died  a  natural  death. — And,_ 
as  part  of  the  plan  includes  nfen  eminent  for  their  crijnes,  no 
little  judgement  appears  in  making  a  selection  from  such  copioos- 
materials,  that  shall  not  extend  the  volumes  beyond  reaaonable' 
hounds.  On  the  principles  of  our  English  biographers,  the  ad- 
missions may  still,  perhaps,  appear  too  numerous ;  and  it  may  bei 
thought  that  valuable  characters  are  degraded  by  the  company 
they  are  made  to  associate  with.  But  this  work  is  not  a  tem[de 
of  Fame,  nor  have  the  French  learned  to  subdivide  their  bio- 
graphies. They  have  no  compilations  corresponding  with  our  i 
*  Annals  of  Newgate,'  or  '  Tyburn  Chronicle.' 

Among  the  victims  of  the  revolution,  were  many  distinguish- 
ed for  ^heir  literary  talents ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  afford  a 
more  fcir  or  favourable  specimen  of  the  general  manner  in 
whichMessrs.  Chaudon  and  Delandtne  have  executed  their  tasbi 
tb^n  by  extracting  the  lives  of  a  few  of  these. — 

'Bailly  (/eau  Sylvain)  bom  at  Paris,  September  15,  l?36,  wa». 
the  son  of /ames  Bailly,  keeper  of  the  royal  pictures :  his  ancestors 
vereemiuentpaiuters.  His  life  affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
vicissitudesof  fortune,  atone  time full  of  renown,  at  another  covered 
with  misfortunes.  It  ailbrds  a  fresh  proof  that  a  man  of  letters, 
tranquil  and  happy,  should  avoid  the  vortex  of  those  political  revo-. 
lotiqiis  which  elevate  men  to  the  cbads  only  that  they  may  be  pre- 


cipiUted  into  the  Abjn.  "Pie  Bweetneu  of  temper  and  dqcility  of 
Bailly  made  him  the  idol  of  his  iajnily,  who  w«Juld  not' check  the' 
pleaaorei  of  his  infancy  by  bard  studies.  He  learned  no  Latin ;  and 
the  little  he  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  labours,  was  no  more  than 
he  found  necessary  in  a  pnrticular  research.  We  may  aay,  to  the 
honour  of  our  language,  that  Bailly  acquir<td  no  knowledge  fimm  the 
rubbish  of  ancient  tinguages,  and  that  tie  was  obliged  for  none  of  hi» 
treas-nres  to  foreign  sources.  The  father  of  BaiUy,  (says  an  elegant 
writer,  Cit  Lemontey)  a  painter  and  a  poet,  a  man  of  wit  and  plea^ 
sure,  whose  vaudcvilUa  enlivened  the  Italian  stage,  and  whose  salhea- 
lecommended  him  to  every  company,  loved  his  son  dearly :  but  ha 
vieiivd  turn  only  as.  his  probable  successor  in  the  office  of  keeper  of  - 
the  pictures  at  the  Louvre;  and  he  directed  his  education  to  tbat- 
point.  Chance,  however,  led  him  to  a  course  of  education  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  A  mathematician,  ot  the  name  of  Moncarvllle,  had  a 
loa  whom  he  wished  to  put  under  the  instructions  of  Bailly  the  &- 
ther,  while  be  himself,  in  return,  gave  young  Bailly  some  lessons  in 
mathematics.  This  exchange  of  paternal  care  between  amanof  leam- 
iag  and  an  artist  has  somewhat  pairiarchal.in  it,  which  one  could 
wish  to  see  oftener  imitated. 

'  After  learning  what  Moncarvillc  could  teach,  Bailly  had  for  his 
niaster  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Clairaut.  The  literaiy  success  of 
one  of  his  friends  inflamed  his  imagination ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
yean,  he  composed  two  tragedies.  The  first,  entitled  Clotatre, 
it  taken  froni  the  early  ages  of  our  history,  when  grosuiess  of 
nianners  did  not  prerent  a  refinement  in  crimes.  A  certain  prt^e- 
tic  spirit  guided  the  per  of  our  young  wTiter,  and  made  him  depict, 
in  that  tr^edy,  the  features  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  await- 
ed himstlf.  In  it  he  describes  the  dcatli  of  a  mnyor  of  PorJi,  who 
was  tuatsacred  by  the  people.  The  subject  of  his  other  tragedy  waa 
Ipbigenia  in  Tauria,  which  waa  afterward  handled  with  success  by 
Guimond  de  la  Touche.  The  comedian  La  None,  however,  ad- 
vised Bailly  to  renounce  the  drama,  exposed  'the  dangers  and  morti- 
fications he  might  meet  with,  and  urged  that  the  sciences  were  his 
proper  destination,  and  would  lead  him  to  celebrity.  Bailly  having 
m^t  with  the  Abb^  de  la  Caille,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  great 
astronomer,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  extremity  of  Africa, 
where  he  had  surmounted  every  obstacle  in  the  execution  of  a  htera- 
ry  project,  the  Abb6  became  his  friend  and  guide,  and  imparted  to 
hipi  a  taste  for  his  pursuits.  Accordingly,  in  1763,  our  young  astro- 
nomer presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  his  Observations  on  the 
Moon, 'and  the  following  year  he  published  a  long  work  on  the  Zo- 
diacal Stars.  In  1766,  appeared  his  Essay  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 
wfth  tables  of  thrir  motions.  In  1"71,  he  published  a  Memoir  on 
their  light ;  the  talents"  disjjayed  in  this  last  publication  plac«d  him 
in  a  jauk  ^th  the  ablest  astronomers.  In  177^i  ^^  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of'Astronomy,  ancient  and  modem;  and 
in  1 797,  his  History  of  Indian  and  priental  Astronomy,  3  vols.  4to. 
These  two  works  present  us  with  learned  researches,  a  number  of 
happy  ideas,  and  Immense  erudition.  '  The  style  is  uncommonly  ele- 
gant, and  such  as  Fontenelle  alone  affords  an  example  of  in  scientific 
matters.    Some  objections  which  Voltoire  ofiered  to  him  on  the  plii- 
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fesofdty  of  the  BramiDtj,  vhota  be  believed  the  inventois  of  all  la- 
euces,  occasiuned  him  to  publLih,  in  I77g,  two  inC^estiDg  works  on 
^  Oii^a  of  Sciences,  aod  on  the  Atlauii»  of  Fkto.  The  author 
bcre  atlributeB  alL  our  arta  to  an  ancient  people,  originslly  of  the 
North,  inhabiting  at  tirst  the  heights  of  £astem  Tartary ;  a  peqile 
who  (iisappeaivd  from  the  globe  bj  some  revolutivn  ot  nature,  aod 
left  lu  uthur  nations  only  the  elemeUB  of  their  knowledge,  some  tra- 
4ttioas  and  obacHie  rememhiances.  From  this  destroyed  peoptle, 
the  Arts  piMsed  to  the  Ciiinese,  the  Indians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  iioally 
to  the  Greeka,  who  transniittdd  tliem  to  us.  Thus,  according  to  this 
^stem,  the  East,  to  which  we  believed  we  owed  every  ihing,  iovent- 
wl  ooscjeuce,  and  was  merely  the  depositary  of  otiiers. 
'.  '  B^illy  amused  himself  with  literature  duriug  his  astrotiomical 
labours.  He  was  admitted  into,  the  French  academy  for  his  elogesoa 
Charles  V.,  and  on  MoUeret  aod  into  the  academy  of  fiouen  for  that 
en  Comeille.  The  academy  of  Berlin  reurarded  his  eloge  on  Leib- 
piti.  We  owe  to  him  ako  those  on  Cook,  Caille,  and  Gresset, 
Such  various  taJeots,  the  graces  of  his  style,  and  his  prudence,  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  admitted  into  the  three  academies  of  Paris,  an  ho- 
•our  which  had  never  been  canferred  on  any  but  Fontenelle.  I^s 
discourse  on  being  received  into  the  Freitch  academy  is  remarkable 
^r  its  elega«t  style,  and  tlie  neat  manner  in 'which  he  praises  hia 
predecessor,  the  count  de  Tressan,  As  one  of  the  committee  of  ths 
academy  of  sciences,  he  published,  in  17B4  and  I7S6,  two  importan^ 
papers.  The  one  was  an  inquiry  into  animal  magnetism,  which  hn 
eoosidered  as  produced  by  the  imagination,  and  as  one  of  the  ddusiom 
()f  the  human  mind.  The  second  hadfcir  its  object  >tQ  lessen  the  in-' 
frction  accumulated  in  a  single  hospital  in  Paris,  -by  establishing  four 
hospitals.  OTte  in  each  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  thedty.  Thi« 
paper,  which  was  replete  with  physical  knowledge,  and  writtea  witk 
energy  and  sensibility,  had  influenced  the  higher  powers  to  cany-sd 
Useftil  a  project  into  e&ecutiun,  when  it  was  interrvpled  by  the  revoJ 
lutioD.  In  1789,  when  the  electors  of  Paris  assembled  to  chuie  de-' 
puties  to  the  states-geaend,.  ^hey  appointed  Bailly  to  be  their  secie*- 
|ar>'.  and  afterwards  to  be  their  d^uty.  -  He  was  president  of  the 
eionstLtunit  assembly,  and  directe4  the  deliberattons  at  the  famous 
meeting  in  the  Tennis-court,  when  the  three  orders,  hitheno  di- 
stiiict,  agreed  to  unite.  Soonlafler,  the  city  of  Paris  having  changed 
its  goveniment,  appointed  him  to  be  majror.  He  filled  this  dan- 
gerous (^ce  during  two  years  an4  a  half  of  commotion,  and  if  he 
sometimes  manifested  too  muvh  zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, no  parly  refuses  him  the  praise  of  firmness,  moderation,  and 
lectitude.  lite  only  reproach  he  incmred  wa?'  tlmt  rf  soitie  de- 
gree of  pride,  and  allowing  lumself  to  be  surrounded  by  factious  men 
of  no  character;  but  such  abound  in  moments  of  public  fertaatr 
fatiou,  and  a  person  in  office  cannot  always  avoid  them;  and  BalUy 
did  not  exert  all  his  j>ower  to  keep  them"  off.  Being  called  as  a  witt 
ness  in  the  process  against  the  queen,  he  attested  the  innocence  of 
tliat  unfortunate  princess,  and  courageously  declared  that  aU  the 
heads  of  accusation  ilirected  against  her  were  false. 
'  Wli«i  he  became  9gain  a  («ivate  citizen,  he  retbed'to  MeluiV, 
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vlieie,  mntenceandobKnrity.^iecildeaTouFedtaferget  the^l9*a# 
his  former  life,  until  ihe  Moody  tribuml,  eracMd'by  Robeginenie,  drev 
ftirn  from  his  asylum,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  on  November  I  ], 
1793.  Nest  morning  be  was  behe^ided.  Na  victim  «ftbsrev«liitkn 
Vent  to  the  scaffidd  with  greater  coolness,  or  shewed  mmv  coumge. 
Aifl  enemies  prrfonged  his  sufferings  by  appointing  the  place  df  Ex- 
ecution fcr  liim  alone  to  be  at  a  distance.  He  was  two  hours  on  tb» 
■wayfrom  his  prison  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  wh««  he  was  put  t»' 
death;  during  which  time  he  was  stoned,  spit  upon,  andoor^red  wi& 
mud:  even  his  executioners  were  shocked  at  such  bai-barity.  A 
very  cetd  and  heavy  rain  fi^ll  incesaactty;  during  whicba-persoa  said^ 
"  You  tremble,  Bailfy."  He  answered  caltniy,  "  My  ftiend,  it  is  oolf 
the  fold."  These  were  hia  last  weirds.  -He  iBounted  the  ecaflijM 
which  had  beftn  slowly  prepared  before  his  face,  and  walked  faoslilj 
toward  tbe  machine  wbicE  was  to  tenttinate  h)«  life.  He  i«fl, 
«mong  bis  manuscripts.  Memoirs  c^  tbe  r«v(rfution,  and  of  the  «veat> 
which  he  had  witnessed,  and  a  latge  work  on  the  oingin  of  aniueat 
ftUes  and  religions.  Hifttorians  and  pbiluw^hers  are  m  hopes  liies* 
will  be  published.  Bailly  was  tall  and  thin,  wiUi  an  aquiUne  now, 
I  commanding  appMrance,  and  grave  aed  sericus  countenmce :  t 
considerable  resenlUance  has  been  discovered  betwam  him  and  Dun- 
das,  the  English  minister.  He  spoke  with  precision  labd  dimity; 
his  rmrris  were  pure,  and  bis  heart  tender :  a  good  faasba^  aad  a 
fintbful  friend,  oe  had  every  quality  ofanhMiestiBan.  Haiiyluvc 
'  diacovered  resemblances  between  ius  character  and  that  of  N&wt«i  s 
)ntt  what  a  difEea«nce  betwixt  the  end  of  tbe  one  and  tbe  other ! 
*'  Newton,"  said  BaiUy  himself,  "  had  the  «oul  of  a  sag«,  ftr  wboM 
quMtneis  andrepogearetliGgreatestofblessings.  He  despised  glorf 
which  ioAowed  him  in  ^ite  of  himself,  and  whidi  is  eternally  at-* 
Mdied  to  his  shade.  He  was  the  tnan  of  his  country.  At  his  deatbj 
he  was  exhituted,  like  their  kings,  to  the  admiration  sf  tbe-pe^le. 
Kb  was  ti«  greate*t  man  that  ever  lived,  and  will  forever  do  hononr 
to  Englaod.  Tbe  lord  chancellor  and  £ve  othw  noUemen  bore  bi* 
f«a."  Stich  wM  tbe  death  of  Newtoo,  the  moa  celebrated  of  astro- 
Ksanen.  -  What  must  be  pur  reflections,  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
•ftbehittoriuiof  Bstronon^!  Tlie&ll9wmg  verses  v 
«D  the  latter : 

'De  ses  vertus,  de  sa  raison, 

II  servit  sa  patrie  ingiate  j 
Jl  firrivit  comme  Platon, 

£t  sot  mourir  copame  Sotlrate.* 


Ahheagli  this  Irfe  of  Bailly  cdnt^ns  a  few  ^rtic»TaF&  not  ge- 
^itvally  known,  yet  it  wilt  phjbably  appear  superficial  to  those 
who  have  read  La  Lande's  eloge  upon  liim,  and  who  recollect 
how  few  men  of  equal  eminence  have- died  in  Frarice  since  the 
^st  edition  of  tliis  work, 

'Condorcet,  (Marie-Jean-AntoiDerNiclioIas,  Caritat,  Marqui) 
of),  of  ■  family  originally  «rf  Conitat  Venaissiit,  was  bwn  at  Ribe- 
UDot,  in  Kcardy,  September  ij,  1743.    His  birth  entitled  bim  to 
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wvptiet  jirgfernteftt  in  the  prolession  of  arnos ;  but  he  chose  themotC' 

r'et  cQltivatMte  of  tbe  sciences.  He  had  not  airiveddt  hie  twuity- 
t  Teaii  when  faa  presented  to  the  academy  of  Paris  a  meintiir  dA 
difterestiai  calculvs,  which  wat  consideved  as.  worthy  of.  a  place  is 
te  oolkcticn  ctf  1^  works  <3f  learned  strangers.  His  intimate  «on- 
aexion  with  d'Alembert  and  Voltaire,  and' his  correspondence  with 
ti»  king  of  Prassia,  acqaired  him  mudi  celebrity.  After  being  arf- 
loitted  iato  tbe  aeademy  of  sciences,  he  became  their  secretary,  and 
justified  ti>dr  choice  by  the  excellence  of  his  papers,  and  eulogjums 
iin  his  brMhren.  Being  appointed  In  l?77i  ^  pronounce  the  doge 
of  the  duke  de  la  VrlHiere,  M.  de  Macrepas  censured  him  for  delay- 
ibg'ic  K>-ilong.  Con^vcet  declared  that,  "  he  never  had  to  praiM 
ttvch  m  ministerf  "  During  the  remainder  of  Maurepas'g  life  he  took 
«Teiy  step  to  presrent  Condorcet  from  bein^  admitted  a  member  a{ 
&e  French  academy.  He  arrived,  however,  at  that  honour  m  1782, 
■ndlhe  Kib^eGt  of  his  paper  on  that  occasion  was  the  progress  of  na- 
tural and  morat  science,  aad  the  influence  which  the  science^  ought 
tobave  oa  the  character  of  auiation,  and  on  its  government.  In  thia 
disciMsioa,  he  betrayed  that  spirit  of  independence,  and  tiiotf:  xepub- 
Ucan  notions  which  aAerw^Uvls  guided  his  puUid  conduct,  whici^ 
iBide  bim  qnit  the  closet  of  the  man  of  learning  fbr  the  legislaliv^ 
tribnnal,  aod  amidit  a  host  <^  commotions,  dii^pointments,  bikI 
MTors,  led  him  to'  his  unhappy  end.  'Broia  the  dawn  of  tho  luvolu- 
tkui,  he  f«UC>wed  all  its  flights.  Under  the  constituent  assembly,  hi 
was  designed  to  be  goreraor  a£  the  Dau[^in,  and  when  Louis  X'Viv 
was  oon&ied  in  the  l^uillenes,  after  his  escape  to  Varennes  'miygi, 
l^iKidoicet  was  one  of  the  first  who  clamonred  for  dethroning  tlM 
king,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  afterwards  con< 
Ctibiued  to  both  measures.  On  the  i4th  of  July  of  the  sam«  year,  ha 
^aced  a  transparency  over  his  door,  with  these  words,  "  La  cojuiiiitt 
tio»«utn  mart,"  [the  constitution  or  death}  and  some  person  wwtB 
noder  it,  "  Labaiiafroids  ouBUitre."  [the  cold  both  of  Bedlam.] 

'  He  *ras  diosen  wccessively  a  member  of  the  le^slative  assem-  ' 
b^,  and  of  the  convention.  In  this,  the  object  of  his  endeavour  wai 
to  divide  the  emigrants  into  two  classefi,  tfiai:  none  might  be  punish- 
ed with  death  unless  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands :  He  also  moved, 
that  war  with  the  emperor  should  be  declared :  that  a  committee 
■hould  be  appointed  to  aearch  among  the  archives  and  public  offices 
for  all  the  title-deeds  of  nobility,  in  order  to  desttoy  socht  that  th» 
«overeign[y  of  the  people  should  be  eatabhshed:  that  Louis  XVI. 
should  .be  tried  by  certain  deputies  of  the  departments,  reseivinS 
only  to  the  cc»)vention  the  power  of  mitigating  the  sentence ;  ana 
lastly,  he  aj^iaarcd  is  an  opponCTt  to  the  Constitution  of  1 793.-  HH 
two  last  speeches  made  him  be  suspected  by  the  ruling  powers  of 
^aace  >  and.  Robespierre,  from  that  titae,  considered  bim  as  an  ambi« 
tious  hypocrite,  who,  under  the  garb  of  philoscphy,  concealed  inten- 
tions hoslile  to  himself;  and  his  rain  Was  determined.  He  wat-de- 
hounced  as  a  parlfsan  of  the  Girondists,  and  was  outlawed  on  thi; 
28th  of  July,  1/93,  For  some  time  he  was  concealed  in  the  house 
.  of  a  lady,  who  gestetowHy  hazarded  her  life  to  pres^^^  his.  Hen 
Jie  composed  hit  work  on  the  progress  of  th?  human  mind :  but 
luving  read  in  the  journals  a  barbarous  law,  which  niacte  crtEBUof 
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«onipa»ioti  and  hospitnlltjr,  and  pooidied  with  death  those  who  ■^ 
forded  an  asylum  to  proscribed  perscma,  be  said  to  btx,  who  bad  *n- 
tCKtaiDsd  him,  "  I  must  leave  you,  I  am  an  oatUw. "  "  If  ytia  are 
an  outlaw,"  said  she,  "you  are  not  proscribed  by  humanity*. "  Ho 
ivsiited  ber  Lmportunlty,  however,  and,  d'^uised  in  plain  cloatfaa, 
with  a  cap  on  his  head,  contrived  to  pass  the  barriers  nf  Pari*. 
His  intention  was  to  have  concealed  himself  for  imae  dayi  -with 
an  old  friend,  who  resided  in  the  environs  of  Seaux :  but,  when 
lie  arrived  there,-  bis  friend  was  gone  to  Paris;  and  Condorcet  was 
obliged  to  paiis  several  nights  in  the  quarriea,  in  continual  fear  of 
being  discovered.  Urged  at  length  by  hunger,  be  ventured  to  go 
imp  a  little  public-bouse  at  Clamars,  where  the  greediness  with 
which  he  ate,  hislong  beard,  and  agitated  countinadce,  woe  noticed 
py  an  emissary  of  the  rev<^ttoD,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested, 
Whea  taken  before  the  committee  of  the  plsCe,  be  said  be  was  a  ser- 
vant, and  his  name  Sinaon ;  but  being  searched,  a  Horace,  'which  ba 
carried  in  hiis  pocket, AUrked,  with  MS-  notes,  in  Latin,  became  the 
cause  of  his  rum.  The  peasant  wbo  interrogated  him,  finding  that 
be  had  too  much  learning  not  to  be  suspected,  had  him  conveyed  to 
B>"u^g-la- fieine,  where  he  was  imprisoneifQ^  that  night  in  adungeon: 
but  the  periuin  who  went  next  nion)ing,to  carry  him  some  tH^ead  and 
water,  tmind  bini  motionkss  and  stiff.  It  ajipeaiB.  that,  bereft  of 
aH  hope,  Condorcet  cUed,  ■  either  of  a  strong  poison,  which  it  is  said 
be  alwa)^  carried  about  him,  or  by  inanitim  aud  weakness,  beii^ 
flshautted  by  the  pain  and  fatigue  of  his  jonm&)F  and  by  long  lasting. 
IFbus  tnisenbly  ])erisbed  acelebrated  geon]etrii.'iaD,  anda  man  of  di- 
>t>ngmahed  learning,  who  might  have  lived  bappiW,  if  he  had  not 
cho«^  to  act  a  part  in  the  revolution.  Bom  with  a  fondness  (ex 
covet^,  he  adopted  opiniun<t  which  be  might  have  rejected  in  nuHe 
quiet  times;  and  he  who  was  once  vain  of  his  birth,  did  not  evendis-. 
Oais  to  take  a  part  in  a  newspaper,  and  to  descend,  among  tlie  mob,  ta . 
combat  wttli  mot)-po]itics.  A  more  serious  charge,  however,  has  been 
brought  against  him,  that  be  abandoned  the  duke  de  la  Bochefbocsult 
in  his  last  days,  who  had  procured  bim  bis  pensions,  and  bad  ei^ 
afaewn  himself  hit  fi-iend.  •  Inhere  have  been,  says  a  writer,  greater 
g;enmetricians  than  Condorcet ;  but  few  have  shown  more  distinguish- 
cd  tajents  in  their  happiest  moments :  there  have  been  philosophers, 
who  have  thrown  more  light  on  metaphysics,  political  economy,  and 
kgi^tion )  but  none  have  estended  their  talents  over  a  greater  va- 
riety'ofimportant  subjects:  his  learning  was  great  and  profound. 


but  hie  «tyle  was  most  proper  for  discussion  and  sarcasm.  He  read 
every-  tbing,  and  forgot  nodiing,  from  the  fabliaux  to  the  puUicists  of 
the:  elevenm  century,  from  the  romance  of  the  day  to  the  collections 
^f  tbeacademyof  inscriptioiM.  Condorcet, whom d'Alembert call- 
ed a  volcano  covered  with  enow,  could  numlier  among  his  friends  the 
njost  celebrated  writers  of  bis  age.' 

(This  is  followed  by  a'list  of  his  worts,  which  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  translate.) 
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-' Cloot?,  (John  Baptiste)  a  Fruisian  baron,  was  born  atCleves,- 
Juue  34,.  17^5.  He  inherited  anample  fortiuie,  which  l^e  dissipated 
ip  lijs  travels,  hia  projecis,  and  bis  expensive  pleasures.  In  England, 
ht  conaeclfd  kimteif  ieilh  Burke,  then  one  of  the  chiefs  ol  die  opposi- 
tion party.  Invited  to  Fraoce  by  the  nature  of  a  revolution  which' 
humoureil  his  ardent  mind  and  his  excessive  love  oflibcny,  he  be- 
esme  the  most  extravagant  of  its  apostles.  From  that  time,  he 
changed  his  Gliristian  name  for  that  of  an  ancient  philo50[rfieri  and 
nailed  himaeif  Anactrarsis.  He  even  ohmged  his  title  of  baron,  that  ' 
he  might  beoomc  "  the  orator  of  the  humau  race,"  and  eadravoured 
toJKM'ty  tbii  appellation  b^  appearing,  June  17,  J7:iQ,  before  l}te 
aatioaai  assembly,  at  tbehead  of  anumerous  deputation,  i^guiscdia 
&reign  dress^S)  who  mast|ueraded  as  an  embassy  firjm  the  human, 
race.  He  c^tributed  12,000  livres  to  the  war  iga  mt  kings,  and 
offered  to  raise  a  Prussian  legion,  to  be  called  the  V:  ndal  legion.  He 
Remanded  that  a  price  should  be  set  on  the  head  of  tie  kiug  of  Fras- 
si;i,  and  highly  commended  Ankastroora,  tlie  assassin  of  the  king  ()f 
Sweden.  "  My  heart  is  BVench,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  bnt  my  soul  has 
ev6r  been  itau-culoUe."  Thi»  foal,  more  worthy  of  a  madhouse,  was 
chosen  a  deputy  to  the  convention.  There  he  made  war  on  Jesus, 
Vi  whom  he  declared  himself  the  personal  ene™y,  and  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  Universal  RepubUc,"  calculated  to  show 
how  the  human  mind  becomes  debased  hy  ftlse  ideas  of  j^ilosophy. 
He  maintains  in  this,  that  the  people  is  the  aovereign  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  the  God,  and  the  univewe  is  only  one  family,  which  will 
coalesce  with  the  French,  who  are  the  god-pet^le.  His  extrava-- 
gance,  however,  displeasing  Robespierre,  ht;  was  arrested,  and  sen. 
tenced  to  death,  March  24,  1794.  He  submitted  to  this  punish- 
ment with  lirmness,  and  without  disgracing  his  opiniooa.  In  his  way 
to  the  scatibld  with  Hebert,  he  exhorted  him  to  bauish  all  religioua 
sentiments  in  his  last  moments ;  and  he  requested  to  .be  executed 
last,  to  convince  himself  of  the  true  principles  of  materialism,  by 
seeing  the  heads  of  his  companions  iail.  He  was  the  nejidiew  of 
Cornelius  Paw,  a  learned  and  celebrated  writer.  EnviouH  of  his 
uncle's  famL',  he  would  also  write,  and  make  a  figure :  but  prido 
coon  led  him  to  madness,  and  that  to  death.' 

The  notice  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  life  is  new  to  us,  and,  ws 
hope,  not  true.  Anacharsis  Ctootz  must  have  be«n  a  man  whom 
Burke  would  have  disdained  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  new  lives  in  this  edition,  very  important  altera- 
tions and  supplements  are  made  to  many  of  the  old  lives.  The' 
editors  seem  particularly  attentive  to  literary  history,  and  point 
out  with  exactness  of  date,  every  valuable  translation,  com- 
ipentary,  or  edition  of  tlie  works  of  eminent  writers.  The  opi- 
nions also  of  recent  critics  of  distinguished  fame  are  added* 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  direct  the  choice  and  taste  of 
the  reader.  This  praise,  so  hir  as  regards  the  series  of  French- 
awn,  is  amply  due  to  Messrs.  Chaudon  and  Delandine :  but, 
when  we  come  to  look  after  our  countrymen,  we  discover,  in 
almost  every  instance,  a  negligence  which  is  the  more  culpable^' 
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because  accxjracy  might  have  heen  so  easily  attained.  In  EiTUiff 
their  lives  (if  the  brief  notices  here  deseire  the  name  of  lives), 
they  betray  not  only  an  indifference  to  decision,  but  even  % 
contempt  lor  it. 

Of  the  many  instances  we  might  ofier  of  this  carelessness,  some 
are  to  be  found  in  the  former  edition  ^  which,  however,  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  those  who  pretend  to  correct  their  predecessors.  Field- 
ing, we  are  still  told,  wrote  Boderic  Randmn,  and  a  book  called 
Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Kiifar,  which  we  uever  heard  of. 
We  can  forgive  the  editors  for  informing  us,  that  the  reign  irf 
English  poetry  closed  with  Pope,  and  that,  since  bis  time, '  \ 
peine  peut-cn  dffr  un  jeul  poete  -■  *  but  why  persist  in  asserting 
thai  Richardson  was  very  silent,  and  passed  several  years"  in 
society  wit Kout speaking  a  word?  Smollett's  article  is  one  con- 
tinued invective  \  and  his  name,  with  the  usual  inaccuracy  of 
French  writers,  is  spelled  TSc/mw  SmaJet.  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy 
Montague  continues  to  he  the  author  of  Mrs.  Montague's 
*  £isay  on  the  Writings  and  Genuis  of  Shakspeare,*  which  b  here 
called  *  uOf  tipoiogie  de  Sbaitpearf.'  The  anersisn  of  the  FrOKb 
to  proper  spelling  is  notorious  j  and  we  might  fill  a  page  or  two 
wi^  such  blunders  as  Aisvxtrth  for  Ainswc^h,  CMi£»-berj  for 
Canterbury,  WarthoH  for  WartoD  ;  Watibrouci  w  plutal  Waet- 
linici)  le  chevalier  Jfttn — who  would  think  this  was  Sir  John 
Vanburgh?  But  we  shall  establish  our  opinion  of  their  con- 
tempt for  En^Hsh  bio^phy  more  fiilly  by  copying  one  or  two 
of  their  notices  of  emment  men  who  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  this  work.  Of  the  many  distinguished  characters  who  have 
been  removed  by  death  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  very  few 
only  are  noticed  at  all ;  and  when  the  reader  peruses  the  follow, 
ing,  he  may  perhaps  think  it  no  great  misfortune. 

'  Johnson,  (Samuel)  a  celebrated  English  litterateur,  was  bom  at 
lichtield,  in  1?09,  [his  fether  a  bookselier)  and  died  in  1784.  We 
are  indebted  to  biin  for  a  good  edition  of  Shakspeare,  a  collection  of 
the  best  Englisb  poets,  the  Idler  and  Rambler,  two  papers  in  the 
t^te  oi  the  Spectator,  the  choice  parts  of  which  have  been  translated 
in  12mo.  by  M-  Boulard,  a  notaiy  of  Paris;  a  Joiuney  to  the  He- 
brides, and  a  valuable  dictionary.  Johnson  was  not  more  distinguish- 
ed foe  his  learning,  than  fof  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  and  of  his  tastB." 

'  Burke,  (Edmund)  was  bom  atDublm  in  J  730,  came  to  London, 
flnd  there  entered  on  the  profession  of  the  law.  At  his  leisure  bours. 
Be  wrote  for  some  of  the  journals;  andtbesprighttinessofhis  articles, 
and  the  wit  he  displayed,  made  him  be  sought  afterby  Dr.  Nugent, 
Vhose  daughter  he  married.  ,Beconung  then  secretaiy  to  the  dake 
ef  ^ickinghom,  he  soon  obtained  the  friendship  of  that  patron,  who 
introdnc^  him  imothc  house, of  ccnnmons.  Iherehe  distinguished 
binwelf  by  bis  eloquence,  tbe  vivacity  of  his  repartees,  and  above  all 
by  the  deep  hatred  he  vowed  against  the  republican  government  of 
l^rance.  His  writings  and  speeches  had  no  other  object  than  to  io- 
spire  the  English  with  the  sentiments  he  professed,    Hb  eloquence 
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had  more  of  wannth  than  argument ;  and  be  often- )DJured-hi«-sw« 
Opinions  by  mixing  too  much  sophistry  and  abuse  with  judicious  lea- 
KHiing.  Thii  vel^tnent  and  renowned  orator  died  at  London  Jul/ 
fli  1797-' 

Of  C^bbon,  whose  life  is  given  with  a  brevity  proportioned 
tD^  theabove,  we  are  told,  that  Brnsnet's  writings  mniie  him  tnm 
Roman  Catholic,  but  then  he  afterwards  became  a  sceptic,  like 
Bayle,  and  that  his  abjuration  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country, 
2nd  tatks  Switzerland  tus  asylum  f 

'  Watson,  (Jolui)  an  English  historian,  bom  in  1724,. died  in  17^. 
He  was  educated  at  Ox&rd,  where  he  was  distingoisbed  for  bis  k>va 
(tf  inditftry  and  the  pbiinneis  of  his  judgement.  He  publUtrett  Mverjlt 
hittt^ical  works,  wjEtich  are  held  in  eiDnution ;  among  ilienr,  a  Hi- 
story of  Halifax,  \J7S,  4to.  and  the  Lileof  I^ilip  II.,  4  vols.  12mo. 
This  last  work  was  uaoakted  into  French  :  the  charaeljers  of  Fbiltp, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  are  depicted  with  a  force  worthy  trf' tbepea 
ofTacittts.' 

We  need  scarcely  inlbrm  our  readers,  that  this  last  life  is  x 
confused  notice  of  two  very  different  writers,  and  erroneous  in 
€VEiy  particular.  The  folwjwing,  however,  is  so  choice  a  mor- 
xk,  that  we  shall  not  venture  to  translate  it. 

'  Mulgrave  (Richard),  6crivain  Anglois,  a  public  une  histoire  d» 
b  demitre  rebellion  d'Irlande,  Ayant  iraite  dans  cet  ecrit  sans 
Ai^agement  la  conduioe  d'un  mcrabre  du  parlement,  il  lut  appeJe  en 
duel  par  cetni-ci,  et  tu6  dans  le  combat,  au  commencement  da 
Vann^  1802.' 

For  this  violent  death,  perhaps,  Sir  Richard  Mtugraw  may 
be  consoled,  when  we  inform  him,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  aiso  i» 
duly  entered  among  the  departed  geniuses  of  Great  Britain  s 
she  is  said  to  have  been  a  celebrated  actress  who  excelled  in  tra-> 
gedy,  but  is  praised  chiefly  for  her  sicill  in  sculpture,  exemplifieoE 
m  a  statue  of  Adam,  exhibited  in  1802.  Thetimeof  her  death: 
is  not  mentioned  ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  If  we  remain  long  ig'* 
Dorant  of  it. 

These  specimens,  which  we  might  easily  multiply,  afibrd  ihtt 
most  decided  proofs  tbat  our  editors  neither  are  acquainted  with 
^glish  literary  biography,  nor  wish  to  b*  acquainted  With  it.  ■ 
Their  inaccuracies  are  of  a  description  which  can  admit  «£. 
-  none  of  the  usual  apologies.  They  can  be  attributed  neither  to* 
improper  authorities,  nor  to  hasty  transcription.  To  say,  om 
the  other  hand,  tiiat  they  are  wilful,  may  be  saying  too  much : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  soften  the  imputation  in  any  other  way 
than  by  supposing  that  they  look  with  cMitempt  on  Enzlishi 
biography,  and  are  careless  how  it  may  be  misrepresented.  They 
are  not  in  danger,  however,  of  retaiiati(»i.  The  Dictionn aire 
HiMonque  has  ever  afforded  valuable-  materiald  for  theeditocs' 
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of  Mr  general  biographical  Torks »  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  work  before  us  as  ccpious  and  accurate, 
^ejond  any  former  publication]  in  the  series  oiforagn^  and  par^ 
ticularljr  French,  biography,  and  literary  history. 


Art.  VII.— Jfffffw/w  iur  t'EgypU,  i^fc. 

Memarj  m  Egl^tt  puhl'uhtd  in  the  Teart  7,  8,  and  9.     /V.  TF; 

Sw.    Paris.     1803. 

'  WE  nov  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  some  parts  of 
which  we  have  anticipated ;  white  othen,  which  we  must  cuiw 
•oriljr  notice,  might  have  been  written  in  any  other  country 
than  Egyptj  from  the  equator  to  the  70th  degree  of  north  or 
■outh  latitude.  The  history  of  the  labours  of  the  institute  are 
premised ;  and,  of  these,  many  are  not  very  interesting.  We 
■hall  select  however  a  few  passages,  as  the  subjects  are  not  de- 
tailed in  the  ensuing  volume,  and  we  hivti  DO  reason  to  expect 
succeeding  ones. 

M.  Geofiroy,  in  the  second  tour  he  made  to  Sacarra,  studied 
the  less  ohvious  catacombs.  He  observed  pits  of  little  depth, 
which  terminated  in  a  small  cavity,  and  inconsiderable  excava>- 
tions,  destined  for  the  poor.  Their  bodies,  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  were  enveloped  in  their  mantles,  made  of  such  wool- 
len stuff  as  the  Felliths  now  wear.  Branches  of  date-trees 
were  placed  in  the  folds  of  this  stuff,  and  stalks  of  maize  con- 
fined it:  the  whole  was  bound  by  cords  of  the  date-tree. 
This  coarse  mummy  was  deposited  in  a  ditch,  dug  in  the  rock ; 
and  the  stones,  taken  from  the  cavity,  were  heaped  on  the  body, 
ind  consolidated  with  plaster.  On  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and 
covered  by  the  sands,  which  the  winds  had  progressively 
heaped  over  them,  were  found  mummies  taken  from  the  sub- 
tenaieous  galleries ;  various  little  figures,  piirlicitlarly  one  of 
a  Typhon  j  vases,  some  of  which  were  elegantly  formed,  re- 
Kmbling  those  of  Herculaneum  ;  small  masses  of  natron,  care- 
faily  wrapped  in  linen ;  gums ;  bitumens  j  leaves,  strung  on 
cords  of  a  palin-tree,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

M.  Desgenettes  also  communicated  to  the  institute  obset^ 
ntions  made  on  thq  heads  of  a  great  number  of  the  mummiei 
just  mentioned ;  and  which  tend  to  show,  that  the  Individuals 
to  whom  these  heads  belonged,  possessed  more  strength,  than 
intelhgence.  As  we  have  not  received  M.  Desgenettes'  me- 
moir, we  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  mode  by  which  this  cu- 
.  rious  conclusion  was  derived. 

Of  one  other  memoir  we  shall  mention  the  title,  as  it  doM 
.not  occur  in  the  volume;  viz.  that  from  M.  Nouet,  entitled, 
*  An  Application  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  Measures  to  thf 
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Degree  of  the  Meri4ian,  under  the  Latitude  of  48%  between 
Alexandria  and  the  Solstice;' 

The  first  article  in  this  volume  ia  ■eiititled,  'General  Con* 
Mderatioos  oa  the  Agriculture  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ameliorations 
of  which  it  13  susceptible. ,  By  M.  Reynier.' — The  account  of 
Egypt,  by  M.  Reyui^,  prefixed  to  his  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  French  army  after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  we 
have  had  occasion  to.  commend.  Though  not  actually  the  same 
work,  so  far  as  qUr  recollection  extends,  it  is  a  similar  one; 
and  the  descriptions  are  not  essentially  difi^rent.  We  perceive 
some  additions ;  ap4  we  of  these,  &om  a  note,  we  shall  trans- 
late. 

'  I  have  said  before,  that  the  Arabians  convert  the  trees  found  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  into  char- 
coaL'  ■  Many  places  at  present  fijmish  them  j  particularly  the  val- 
l«y  hi  which  the  convent  of  Sl  Antony  is  sitflatcd,  where,  at 
Wast,  there  are  fertile  grounds ;  a  valley  on  the  sonth  of  Cosseir ; 
ind  another  under  the  parallel  of  Esne.  In  geneml,  vegetables 
abound  most  in  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
lains  are  more  common  than  in  the  valleys  which  fall  from  the 
centra]  chain,  on  the  side  of  Egypt.  Many  (rf  these  valleys  were 
once  untioubtedly  covered  with  forests,  which  have  been  destroyed. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  valley  where  d'Anville  places  Alabastropo- 
lis  was,  fit  that  *ra,  wholly  without  vegetation,  as  at  present  j  and. 
.  we  cann6t  be  deqeived  in  the  position,  since  the  Arabs  have  dis- 
covered Considerable  rolns  in  the  same  spot,  I  intended  to  examine 
them  ;  btat  twenty  disappointments,  inseparable  from  my  situation, 
prevented  me.  M.  Berihe,  chief  of  a  battalion  of  artillery,  who 
went  to  those  deserts  (o  observe  the  djebbel  doukhan  (the  moun- 
^n.of  smoke),  has  discovered,  in  a  long  valley,  an  ancient  roatl, 
with  posts  of  direction  at  different  distances  j  but  tlic  want  of  prtn 
visions  prevented  him  from  penetratiiig  to  those  ruins.  The  name 
of  this  valley,  preserved  by  tradition  (the  valley  of  chariots),  pcnnta 
out  a  Toad  formerly  frequented  ;  and,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  Alabasr 
tropolis  was  one  of  the  ancient  markets,  which  served  as  an  entre^ 
pot  between  Arabia  and  Egyja,  and, perhaps.  Syria:  for,  in  a 
country  where  customs  are  unchangeable,  the  present  elucidates 
&e-past;  and  the  caravans  of  Syria  still  come  to  Koreima,  a  plact) 
near  that  where  the  caravans  of  Alabastrcp61i|  musttave  reachiej 
dieNUe.' 

The  bed  of  the  Nile  is  gradually  rising  by  a  depouiion  of  the ' 
mud  }  an'd  there  probably  will  be.  a  period  when  its  inundatitms 
must,  from  this  cause,  cease,  as  well  as  from  the  diminution  of  the 
mountains,  whence  the  river  flows.  These  mountains  were 
once  much  higher  than  at  present ;  for  the  sugar-cane,  the  in^ 
digo,  and  some  other  objects'  of  cultivation  that  require  a  dryer 
soil,  not  subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed,  were  not  knowa 
hx  earJ^  periods,  since  there  ts  no  trace  of  them  io  the  ancient 
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psiwtings,  where  every  cffcamRince  eS  llM  privWc  life  of  the 
smcient  Egyptians,  and  every  pan  of  their  em[rf^rmems,  are 
delineated.  The  *  mountain  of  smoke,'  just  menttoned,  leads 
to  the  suspicion  of  a  volomo  \  some  specimen*  of  stone,  brought 
thence  by  the  Arabs,  confirm  h ;  and  Granger,  a  traveller  of 
the  last  century,  H>eak3  of  the  smell  of  sulphur.  We  remember 
a  modem  minenlogist,  who  was  so  ia0.y  poiuswd  flf  the  ideS 
(^  a  hill  being  Tolcanicr  that  be  insisted  on  some  Mack  matter 
m  the  cells  bemg  loot,  and  was  positive  of  its  smelling  of  soot. 
When  viewed,  however,  throng  a  common  lens,  this  supposed 
aoot  was  crystallised ;  and,  on  ex»nination,  was  found  to  con- 
list  of  ferrugineons  ciyst^  So,  in  this  caae,  the  '  smoke'  U 
soon  dissipated,  and  the  djebbeUdoukhan  U  only  the  mountain 
of  clouds. 

Two  events  are  fatal  to  agriculture  In  this  country  j  viz. — an 
insufficient  inundation,  and  Uie  eaiiy  appearance  of  die  kamdns. 
The  latter  are  the  simoons  of  die  desert,  and  consist  of  iiw 
flammable  air,  deprived  of  all  its  moisture,  whidi  it  greedily 
attractsglike  the  harmauanof  A&ica,from  everyobjea.  Whea 
the  grain  is  fully  grown,  tins  wind  ripens  it  at  once.  Whett 
not  mature,  it  checks  the  growth,  and  dries  it  before  the  full 
Oiagnitude  of  the  seed  is  attained.  The  political  obstacles  arC 
more  numerous.  .  The  uncertain  political  state  prevents  all 
agricultural  speculations,  where  the  return  is  slow.  Nothing 
can  impede  the  rapacity  of  the  chief  preprietors,  since  they 
form  the  government,  and  from  the  government  the  commoa 
people  can  alone  expect  relief.  The  Copts,  who  arc  in  oae 
sense  their  stewards,  are  not  interested  in  any  improvements, 
as  they  hold  their  place  at  the  capricious  £incy  of  their  lords. 
It  is  singidar,  that  every  village  is  divided  into  twenty-fbui* 
equal  parts  called  harraU,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  the 
■tme  number  of  parts.  Is  this  the  source  of  our  diamond 
wei^ts  ?  the  divisions  are  similar.  The  depredations  of  the 
Arabs  are  equally  injurious  to  cultivation.  Their  protecdou 
must  be  purchased  -,  and  should  other  tribes  commit  any  ravi- 
'  tes,  these  protectors  avenge  their  clients*  cause,  but  almost  at 
an  equal  expense  %  for  they  claim  or  retain  a  lai'ge  share  <£  th« 
booty.  -.       :: 

'  "The  objects  of  cultivadon  in  Egypt  we  have  formerly  no* 
ticed,  and  cannot  again  stay  to  enumerate.  The  poppy,  the 
vine,  aAd  the  olive,  aSbrd  no  more  at  this  time  than Inay  be 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  Little  oil  is 
made  }  and  the  olives  supply  the  monks,  whose  mode  of  life  is 
to  rigorous,  that  there  are  scarcely  sixty-five  days  in  a  year,  on 
which  some  privation  is  not  enjoined.  This  part  of  the  me- 
moir, however,  is  very  interesting.  Why  is  this  fertile  country 
■tin  doomed  to  the  rigours  of  despotism,  still  shackled  by  the 
kadcQ-dtains  of  ignonuiee  f 
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*  M^Tfioir  on  the  Caravans  that  arrive  from  the  Kmg^lom  of 
*E>arfpor  to  feigypt,  with  an  A'ccouiit  of  the  Places  tKcbtiK& 
W&ich  they  ^sss-^d  on  the  Trade  carried  on^in  Slaves,  anil 
OD  the  other '  valuable  Merdiandise  that  comes  ^m  that 
Country.  '  By  M.  Mercure  Joseph  Lapanpuse.'— The  intr6duc- 
tion  to  this  mei^oir  contaios  ai  lively  and  pictnresque  description 
of  a  caravan,  and  its  conduct  Of  the  trade  itseff  we'  have  nqt 
long  since  received  an  excellent  account  from  Mr.  Browii. 
Let  us  just  add  our  author's  list  of  the  merchandi^  brought 
fronj*  what    may  be    comparatively    called    the    interior' (if 

■  The  caravan  of .Dxr&or  it  the  hi9^  coiuidcraible  of.  ail  tha*e 
tJtat  arrive  in  Egypt.  It  u  sonetimet.compoKd  (£  12,000  »laYfl» 
sind  l^WP  cani«lsi  and  brings  t  prodigious  quantity  q(  pierchan- 
disv.  The  objectB  of  the  coniinpx:e  are  slaves,  camels  and  drome- 
dafies,  elephants'  teeth,  gstrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds,  ^ 
seeds  of  schism,  usefullj  employed  iq  medicine  for  the  cure  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes ;  natron ;  schip,  a  kind  of  acid  salt  for  the 
preparatioa  of  feather,  and  employed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing ; 
l?rge  leather  vessels  for  conveying  water;  parrots;  civet  cats; 
the-  musk  beaver;  horns  c^  the  ihmoceros  for  sabre-handlei* 
Tbe  caravans  carry  hack,  in  tjttnni,  iron-work,  common  nicjc- 
n^fcs,  groceries,  medicines,  arms,  and  coats  of  nW.  ,    . 

'  The  miale  sind  female  slaves  are  diipowd  of,  with  a  part  only 
of  ,the  camels :  the  rest  are  reserved  for  the  conveyance  of  ^ 
goqds  conveyed  in  return.  Of  the  camels^  a  third  ace  destined  for 
the  conveyance  of  water ;  a  quarter  for  proviuons ;  an  eighth  only 
for  the  merchandise !  the  rest  are  reserved  to  carry  the  sick  slaves, 
.-for  the  charge  of  the  wounded  camels,  and  to  replace  those  that 
may  be  stolen  or  diie.  on  the  road.  'HKse  prQporti<us,  however, 
vary  according  to  circumstances. , 

'  The  caravan  of  Daifoor  is  a  vast  commercial  spectilation  for 

■  the  inhabitants  of  the  coiiniry,  and  fgr  the  sovereign  himself  ^ho 

■  has  a  share  of  the  slaves,  camels,  and  merchandise.     The  sov^ 

■  reignsendshistroops,  every  two  or  three  months,  against  the  nations 
wiQi  whom  he-K  ?t  war.;  they  enter  the  villages,  and  carry  off  all 

-thc'childreni  These  are  the  s^es  brought  by  the  carava^i  ia 
Egypt,     Sometimes  the  king  of  Darfcwr'  lends  his  soldiers  to  some 

■  oihn' relatives  or  friends,' securing  "a  large' payment ;  and  then  the 
-  slaves'  that  are  taken  become  the  property  M  him  who  is  at  t^ 
■-head-of  the  erpeditton.* 


,.^1  cpnunerce  is  cairied  on  by . exchange ;  ft>r  ol^ects  of 
little  value,  'beads/.tin  cut  in  small  pieces,  ano  different  trink^> 
,  are  bartered  for  merchandise  of  ^eater  importance.  Slavi^ 
_  ^re.exc.hanged.  The  .caravan  sets  qt^  in  winter,  as  the  rains  pf 
sun^mer  wpijld  !nj.ure  their  wares,  and  the  camels  find  li^e 
herbage.  The  route  ;^ni,ishes  no  objec^  of  imiportaiicc. 
,  '  McRipir, on,  the  Caravans  which  come  ^om  the  Kingdom  pf 
'  Sena^ar;'  on  tjie  Roui;e  which  they.take;  and  an  Account  of 
'  "  App.  VoL.U."     ■'" 2d     "  ■     ■  ' 
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the  different  Merchandise  which  they  carry :  preceded  by  some 
£zplapation3  on  the  Topographic  Situation  of  the  Country, 
aBd  on  its  Government.  By  the  same.* — ^Thii  memoir  contains 
some  niiiiute  details  which  we  cannot  followi  and  which,  aRer 
Bnice's  narrative,  will  want  the  attraction  of  novelty.  The 
kingdom,  of  Sennaar  comprehends  that  also  of  Barbar ;  but  the 
latter  b  nearer  to  Egypt  than  the  former.  On  the  north  and 
south  it  is  bounded  by  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  \  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Daifoon  The  country,  watered  by 
the  Nile,  is  fertile  and  pleasant ;  but,  &om  the  numerous  lakes, 
nnwholnome.  Com,  however,  is  Atai\  and  the  chief  gr^n, 
»ext  to  the  doun  of  Egypt,  is  dougnm,  a  kind  of  millet.  Mo- 
osy  is  not  uiAnown }  and  gold  is  found  among  the  sands  of 
the  rivers.  The  caravans  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
Darfbor :  but  they  come  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  while  those 
of  Darfoor  are  not  even  regular  in  their  afinnal  visit.  The 
merchandise  is  nearly  the  same. 

<  I  have  received  the  descHption  of  an  ammal  peculiar  to  this 
country,  the  juref.  In  height  and  form,  it  resembles  die  oi.  The 
head  is  like  that  of  the  goat ;  and  ihe  neck  long  like  tbat  of  tbe  camd ; 
die  slcin  resembles  that  c^  a  tiger,  the  hair  and  tail  those  of  A  bone. 
It  walks  very  quick,  and  is  not  vicious.  Its  skin  is  so  thick  that  a 
'ball  cannot  penetrate  it ;  and  it  can  only  be  killed  by  wounds  with 
spean  on  some  particular  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  hunted  for  its 
&sh,  which  is  excellent ;  and  for  its  skin,  of  which  bucklers  an 
made.' 

We  shall  add  our  author's  description  of  the  dromedary* 
which  differs  a  little  irom  the  usual  ai"  -    ^ 


■  t)romedaries  come  from  £arBar,  a  dependent  country  on 
Seonaar.  There  are  many  in  this  country,  and  they  are  the  meet 
valuable  ;  but  only  few  of  them  reach  Egypt.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  thai  the  dromedary  has  two  bunches.  This  is  an  error : 
tbe  dromedaries  in  Egypt  have  but  one,  hke  the  camel,  from 
vhich  they  differ  only  in  being  thinner;  in  having  finer  and  mote 
delicate  legs,  a  sharper  muzzle,  finer  and  more  delicate  hair. 
It  is  quickn-  than  the  camel  in  its  movements;  and,  in  a  trot,  can 
aliugst  keep  pace  with  the  gallop  of  a  horse.  It  is  also  more  inde- 
l^tigaUe,  and  can  iemain  a  loDger  time  without  nourishment. 
The  price  in  Egypt  is  from  about  four  to  sixteen  pounds  iterliag.* 

Another  part  of  the  merchandise  brought  by  tbe  caranns  of 
Seimaar,  is  the  teeth  of  the  elephant.  Our  author  gives  a  de- 
Vription  of  the  methods  of  taking  the  elephant  in  Africa,  and 
adds  some  particulars  respecting  fats  ceconotny.  He  is  said  to  be 
verv  voracious ;  devouring  whole  trees,  after  rooting  then*  Dp 
with  his  enormous  trutik.  Pieces  of  wood,  of  the  size  of  the 
arm,  are  reported  to  be  found  among  hi*  excrements.  Tita, 
•  elephant  is  said  tb  twim  remarkably  well.     A  single  tooth,  we 
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at«  toM,  will  somdiimes  veigh  a  quintal :  yet*  on  th«  «h<^> 
^lere  are  suj^josed  to  be"  not  moretlian  ten  or  twelve  quintals 
brought  annually  to  Egypti 

Oatriches  are  bred  at  Sennsw,  aS  pbtiUry  in  Europe.  At  the 
beginning  of  winter  they  shed  tiieir  large  feathers,  which  are 
replaeetl  by  otherj ;  and  these  feathers  are  collected  and  pre- 
served with  care,  in  order  to  be  sold  in  Egypt.  ..The  wild 
ostriches  are  also  hunted,  not  only  for  their  feathers^  but  their 
flesh,  which  is  asserted  to  be  excellent.  The  skin  is  very  thick* 
and  used  for  bucklers ;  it  is  said  to  be  in^netrable  to  a  ball  or 
a  spear.  The  actount  of  the  gum-arabic  is  verv  minnte :  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  it.  The  autnor  adds  also 
some  account  of  the  tamarinds ;  of  the  schism  seed,  which  acts 
in  (even  like  the  emetic  tartar }  the  leathern  bottles  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  probably  made  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, whose  teeth  are  harder  and  whiter  than  those  of  the 
cle[^ant,  whose  flesh  resembles  beef,  and  whose  fat  is  so  de- 
licate, as  to  be  employed  instead  of  butter ;  civet  cats ;  and  gold 
dust.  A  singular  fact  is  related  of  the  parrots  or  parroquets; 
viz. — that  they  build  no  nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  in  holes  which 
are  formed  in  trees  for  them  by  another  bird  with  a  long  beak. 
The  whole  of  this  memoir  is  peculi^ly  interesting.  "Die  au- 
Aor  seems'  to  have  had  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining 
information,  and  not  to  have  neglected  them. 

'Memoir  on  the  Slave-fVade  at  Cairo,  and  the  Diseases 
to  which  the  Negroes  are  subject  on  their  Arrival.  By  M. 
Frank,  Physician  of  the  Army  oi  the  East.'— The  causes  of 
negro  slavery  an  the  east  of  Africa  are  nearly  the  same  as  on 
the  western  coasts  i  and  while  slaves  are  to  be  bought,  they  will 
be  kidnapped,  or  wars  be  undertaken  to  procure  them.  Among 
these  slaves,  some  are  said  to  be  canibals,  and  toJiave  a  pro- 
longation of  the  w  cKcfgit  in  the  form  of  a  tail,  which  is 
carefully  cut  off,  though  the  cicatrix  may  remain.  For  this 
story  our  author  could  not  find  the  slightest  foundation,  though 
it  is  a  sut^ect  of  curiosity  how  it  could  have  arisen.  Circum- 
ciuon  among  the  females  is  not  uncommon ;  and  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  excision,  seemingly  arose  the  idea  of  the  general 
practice  of  infibutation,  which  is  not  however  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  account  of  the  sale  of  negroes,  their  treat- 
ment, manners,  &c.,  is  given  in  an  interesting  style ;  but  we 
cannot  enlarge  on  it.  The  diseases  of  negroes  contain  nothing 
new  nor  interesting,  excepting  a  species  of  jcabiti  ticca,  which, 
from  the  imperfect  account  before  us,  is  a  commencing  elephan- 
tiasis, and  cured  by  external  remedies  alone, 

*  Memoir  cm  the  Plague  observed  in  Egypt  in  the  Years  sevet^ 

eight,  and  nine.  '  By  M.  Sotira,  Physician  of  the  Army  of  th» 

East.'— This  very  tedious  and  extensive  memoir  is  the  work  c/ 

a  man  of  learning,  but  of  unsufferable  vanity,  and  tuated  with 
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Freocb  uifide4it7.  Tbe  qu«sti<His  ducsssed  aregr*-Wbat  is  tbe 
plague  i  What  i*  its  source  tn  ^ypt  f  What  are  its  curativ* 
and  preventive  meaiis  ?  The  plague  U,  in  our  authcM-'s  opioioa, 
a  peculiar  disease,  and  aa\y  regularly  carried  off"  by  suppurating 
buboes.  Tliose  who  have  had  it  in  the  regular  ceiine,  are  not 
igain  vtrj  subject  to  it]  patticularly  in  the  sune  epidemic. 
'  Contrary  to  some  modem  theorists,  he  shows  that  it  is  iagblf 
contagious.  It  wib  very  fatal  in  the  French  army,  chi^y  &om 
carelessness.  Its  origin^  counO-y,  our  aBth<»'  observes,  iB 
AfHca  and  Asia ;  and  its  origin  the  ^uvia  <^  marshes,  reit- 
dered  more  d«leterious  by  b^.  It  is  now  the  endesiic  disease 
of  Egypt)  but  this  country  had  not  always  so  destructive  • 
scourge  :  it  was  once  healthy.  The  cause  «f  diis  change  our 
author  endeavours  to  investigate,  and  reduces  it  to  the  insu^ 
ficient  aiuHdation  of  the  Nile  from  various  causes.  The  meaaa 
of  remedyiog  it,  be  thkiks,  would  be  toming  the  two  r^suninf 
chatmels  of  the  Delta  into  one,  in  order  to  sakx  the  cuiroit 
9iifici^ly  strong  to  cairy  the  water  of  the  riw  to  the  wa. 
At  present,  diunnr  its  lowest  statei,  the  ^ea  advwKes  maay  milet 
to  meet  it.  To  ^is  mast  be  added,  demising  the  c»i)ds,  and 
avoiding  filth  of  every  kind.  This  plan  would  lessen  d»  ravages 
of  the  ^gue  {  but  it  might,  in  our  author's  OfsnicMi,  still  retiKti* 
in  consequence  of  the  south  winds  bringing  miasmata  fijom  the 
stagnant  marshes  in  othtr  parts  of  Africa.  Some  judicious  re-  - 
marks  OP  the  treatmmt  of  the  pl^uc  are  added.  Our  author  has 
properly  appreciated  the  oppoute  accounts  <^  the.  good  e^cts 
of  bleeding,  and  stated  the  different  circumstmces  in  whkh  It 
may  be  beneficial  or  injurious.  Theoilyfricttons,  he  thinks,  do 
no  service  j  and  he  pretty  str^gly  binti,  that  Mr.  BaJdwin  was 
the  dupe  of  numerous  impositloris.    The  violent  sweats  v^c^ 


these  frictions  occasion,  are,  in  his  opinion,  too  debilitating. 
He  recommends  no  particular  plan  €rf  cure  -,  and  his^reventive 
means  are  the  common  ones,  with  the  exception  of  Aimigations 
^ith  marine  acid  vapours.  This  part  of  the  paper  contuat 
some  valuable  practical  information. 

*  Extract  from  the  Joomal  of  General  Vial,  daring  the  Cam- 
paign in  fiyria  in  the  Year  7.' — ^This  extract  aS^ds  litde  (hat 
IS  interesting.  General  Vial  is  in  the  netghbourhood  c^  Acr^ 
but  does  not  speak  of  it.  The  emperor,  it  is  said,  still  shuddera 
at  the  name.  We  find,  at  least,  that  the  description^  Vobt^ 
may  be  depended  on.  ,     , 

*  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Limits  of  the  Red  Sea,  efi  some 
Tarts  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  on  the  Vailey  of  Wandering 
(Kgarement).  By  M.  Dubois  Aysm^,  Engineer  of  Bridges  ana 
Highways.' — We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  paper,  which  contains 
some  valuable  remarks,  and  displays  much  learning,  but  ^baU 
give  an  abstract  of  the  author's  opinions. 

From  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  respect  to  the  Mediter- 
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Mtm/iri  m  ^gypt.-  Slli 

t^nam  fit' ipptan^o  our  author  that  th«^  never  could  h^ve  beeq 
orated.  Yet  thejt  api»t)sched  nearer  than  at  presenti  and" 
M.  Dubois  Ajsme  has  pointed  out  the  extent  of  the  ancient  )i- 
iBJt»  ■  q£  the  Red  S^i  about  twenty-five  rqiles  to  the  noFth  of 
It*  pretent  tanwimktn.  He  contends  f^r  tlt^  autHeatKJty  q{ 
the  Fenutescht  btit  hiats.  thiiti  though  it  ought  not  he  the 
■mak  b£  Mok^  or  eren  of  on  atra  so  eaiij,  yet,  as  it  must  ccr- 
tainly^  dite  from  the  time  of  Esdras,  it  will  necessarily  contain 
M  mthentic  description  of  manners  and  events.  The  iirst  step 
in  his  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  hnd  of  Goshen, 
Which,  he  thinks,  iras  a  valley  trending  east  and  west,  and  on 
tiie  north-east  of  Belbeis.  Inls  also  was,  in  his  opinion,  tlie' 
q>ot  in  which  th»  Israelites  went  to  sacrl^ce  in  the  Peser:! } 
and  .wheucet  when  pursued  by  iPhju-aoh^  ihev  fled  soutl^waf-d  tP 
the  present  Ac^eroud,  on  the  north-east  of  Suez,  and  pa  the^ 
Ii^dJes  «f  the  Red  ^ea,  ia  its-  laaatT  dpiMioit.  Us  ^upp^es, 
tbMt  M  t]>e  tldei  of  the  Red  Ses  we  eonsideraUe,  tbe- 
IsraeUtes  might  have  passed  it  at  the  ebti,  and  that  Fharv^'a. 
haic  "waa  dMtroyed  t^  the  returning  ^od.  On  comparing  the 
vtiole  memoir  with  die  Moraic  nurative,  the  authenticity  of 
which  we  place  in  a  much  higher  scale  than  the. memoirist  be- 
fore us,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  proved  h's  different 
positions,  with  tie  exception  only  of  the  situation  of  the  land 
of  Goshen.  Nor  is  he  more  successful  jn  ascribing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharac^s  host  to  natural  causes'.  In  effect,  if  the  whole 
of  that  event  be  not  niiraculous,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
[H'c^ab'le.  That  it  did  happen,  we  know,  not  only  ftom  the 
tesUmony  handed  .down  at  least  &om  the  ptriod  of  Esdras, 
which  oarae  nearer  to  the  event,  but  from  the  carefid  prer 
servation  of  the  law,  previous  to  it.  In  short,  i^ere  was  no 
period  when  any  considerable  interpolation  could  be  made 
without  detection.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  divine  inter- 
position must,  for  a  time,  have  suspended  the  ortfinary  laws  of 
Bature,  Mr.  Bryant's  system  on  this  point,  which  the  present 
author  seems  not  to  have  seen,  is,  we  think,  in  many  respects, 
more  probable. 

*  Meteorologic  Observations,  made  at  Cairo  during  the  first 
six  Months  of  the  Year  9 ;  viz.^-from  September  20th,  1790, 
to  March  20th,  I79I-  By  M.  Nouet :  communicated  to  M. 
Desgenettes.' — This  journal  forms  a  supplement  to  those  for- 
merly published  from  the  observations  of  the  same  author^  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Damietta,  Salchhyeh,  Belbeis,  and  Suez.  In 
these  winter  mopths  the  thermometer,  though  variable,  had 
not  a  very  extensive  range.  In  the  beginning  of  the  period,  nt 
two  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  sometimes  so  high,  as  22°.5  of 
Reaumur,  about  82°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  its  lowest  point  at  sun- 
rise  was  3°.8,  about  39°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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6A3  MtOKirt  m  Egffl. 

*  Necrol(»4c  TaUca^f  Curo,  including  Old  Cum  voA-  Botiliic> 
during  the  Years  7,  8,  and  9.  Published  by  M>  Deigenetta.' 
— ^We  shall  subjoin  the  author's  resuUs.  '   ' 

*  1st.  That  the  deaths  of  the  women  are  more  nnnieroiu  tfakft 
thoae  of  the  mett;  and  that  the  diseases  of  ead)  were  well  known 
to  Prosper  Alptnus  ^oce  eiperimce  is  confinned  bj  ours. 

'  Sdlf .  l^iac  che  moitahty  of  infants  chiefly  tolces  plaa  in  the 
first  six  weeks  of  iheir  existence ;  in  general)  within  une  laaaAa, 

'  Sdly.  That,  independently  of  the  accidents  of  dentitiont  com- 
non  to  every  country,,  the  unall-pox  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
^seaseSf  and  that  it  carries  off  more  infants  than  the  plague.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  plague  of  the  year  9|  which  destroyed  more  than 
100,000  persons  m  Upper  Egypt. 

<  4thly.  That  the  children  of  Europeans,  Jews,  and  the  nu. 
melons  Christians  of  Syria,  established  in  Egypt,  improre  Ttrf 
dowly. 

<  5thly.  That  the  women,  whose  eataraeida  commence  and  con- 
clude at  an  early  period,  and  who  are  Tery  fhiitful,  do  not  teach  ta' 
advanced  aperiod  as  the  men. 

'  6thly.  That  the  men,  in  general,  are  lona^ived }  that  maaj  ex- 
ceed a  century  j  but  we  cannot  rigcMViuly  Sx  the  »ge  of  a  person 
beyond  his  early  youth,' 

It  is  singular,  that,  from  these  tables,  not  a  ungle  person  died 
in  the  whole  of  Vendemiaire,  or  the  £rst  twenty-eight  days  of 
Bnmiaire,  of  the  year  7.  We  cannot  hence  think  highly  of 
their  accuracy. 

*  Memoir  on  the  PhyMcal  and  Medical  Topography  df  Ablta, 
Jbllowed  by  a  History  of  the  Diseases  that  reigned  m  that  Island 
among  the  French  troops  at  the  end  of  the  Tear  6,  and  during 
the  Years  7  and  8.  By  M.Robert,  chief  Physician  of  the  Military 
Hospitals  at  Malta.' — As  we  sh^  soon  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  Malta  at  some  length,  and  as  we  have  already  noticed  ixi 
physical  topography  m  our  review  of  Mr.  Anderson's  worl^ 
we  need  not  enlarge  on  the  present  article.  One  circumstance* 
which  we  have  not  remarked  in  former  accounts,  is,  that  though 
the  thermometer  does  not  sink  so  low  as  the  freezing  point, 
the  cold  seems,  to  ihe  feeling,  excessive.  The  heat,  when 
screened  from  the  cooler  north  winds,  is  also  excessive. 

The  principal  dangerous  complaints  at  Malta  are  the  au- 
tumnal fevers  of  the  bilious  kind.  The  other  diseases  .are  not 
remarkable  in  their  appearances,  or  in  their  fatality.  The 
small-pox  is  sometimes  not  epidemic  for  many  years.  The 
crises  of  fevers  in  Malta  are  very  distinguishable  j  and  the  rules 
of  Hippocrates  are  often  observable  with  respect  to  critical 
evacuations.  Bile  Is  the  predominant  cause  of  disease  t  and  the 
best  remedy  is  ipecacuanha  in  the  common  doses.  As  the 
habits  are,  very  irritable,  drastic  purgatives  are  borne  with  dif- 
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fif  u^tf.  Temperance  ,is  very  mctmij\  and  during  the  block- 
ade, wbfin  luxuries  were  rare,  the  internal  army,  in  general,  was  " 
njuchnicq-eheaithT  thantheblockadingtro^'  ^ 

TTie  diseases  of  Malt^  are  i^-ell  described.  The  principal  were 
the'bilious  arid  putrid  fevers;  tlie  scurvy,  and  the  night  blind- 
ness. The  last  is  called  a  catarrK  of  the  eye,  and  ingeniously 
accounted  for  by  a  deposition  of  mucus,  which  lessens'  the 
sensibility  of  die  organ,  or  destroys  the  inSuence  of  any  but 
violent  stimuli.  The  use  of  bad  i>ro\isi6ns  brought  on  a  truly ' 
viortMj  epideqiic : , the  worms  were  the  lumbrici ;  and'the  epi- 
demic was,  in  many  instances,  fatal. 


Art.  VIU.^C.  M.  fVieUntTt  SSmmtlkhe  IVerke. 

CM,  Withtt<Ps  (Motive  Worki.      ViJ.  XXXL  to  XXXVI.  ' 
Sw.     Leipzig.     1799/0  1801. 

"WIELAND  is,  in  every  s«se,  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
Gennans.  His  popularity  can  veild  at  once  four  distinct 
editions^  of  his  collective  works,  which  are  not  wholly  com- 
prised in  the  thirty-jsix  octavoes  already  publishcdj.  liey 
consist  chiefly  of  prose  novels  and  rimed  tales. 

AptKon  was  attentively  translated  in  1773,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Rifchardson  of  York.  Of  the  Golden  Mirror  some  speci- 
mens were  published  in  the  Lady's  M^zine;  so  that  a" 
translation  is  probablyin  some  forwardness.  Danisctanend,  being 
a  continuation  of  the  Golden  Mirror,  will  perhaps  tempt  the  per- 
severance of  the  same  pen.  Don  Silvio  of  Rosalva  has  been 
eiiglished  well;  apparently  by  the  translator  of  Agathon.  'Dio- 
genes of  Sinope,  in  its  original  form,  found  an  importer,  but  no ' 
readers.  Roxkox  and  Kikequetzel,  a  Mexican  tale,  is*  short ' 
enough  to  be  vernacularised  without  fatigue.  The  Travels  of 
Abullanaris  are  equally  concise.,  TbS  Abderites  merit  im- 
portation, as  they  contain  useful  satire  on  the  petty  spirit  of 
petty  corporation*.  Of  the  dissertations,  several  are  comprised 
ir(  the  Varieties  of  Literature  J  so  are  some  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  a  fewof  which  were  published  apart.  PeregrmusPtOteus 
was  domesticated  by  the  editor  of  the  Varieties.  A  Trip  to 
Elysium  has  been  recently  adveriised.'  The  Comments  on  the 
R-ench  Revolution  are  out  of  date.  The  Fairy  Tales  have  cir-  ■ 
ciliated  in  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  principal  prose  works. ' 
The  poems  must' await  the  inclination  of  practised  veraiflers. 
Why  will  Mr.  Sotbeby  not  add  to  his  Rdmirable  Oberon,  the 
Mofflrion,  and  the  hetter  Fabliaux  ?  '         '        ' 

ITie  "first  thirty  volumes  of  these  Collective  Works  were  ana- 
lysed in  the  Monthly  Review  some  years  ago,  in  a'  manner 
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which  we  neither  wiiB  tb  ;<f gpredate,  ftbf  eip«t  t6  eieU""  Y« 
perhai»  a  fiitnter  tone  of  panegjrlcj  and  a  less  covert  in£infidthni 
of  censure,  might  be  adopted  tb*ard  these  newer"  VrttJngs  cf" 
Wielapdi  wilhopt  any  sacrifiteof  JusiicCj  or  ari^  ihlii'^ttiaeace 
oif  sincerity-    We  shall  try. 


more  neaiiyi  leie-a-isiu.  Laey  rctdic  lu  pua:iiuiiicua  ui  iiie 
Fr^ch'  f eVblulion :  among  thgUi,  in'  the  iecdfld  dialogue  on  the 
French  oath  of  hatred  to  royilW,bC(^rs  the  prbpOSdi;  afterwards  ' 
acttd  -upso  hy  th«'-FF«acbt  J^  ■nyettinj^  Bosi^aFU  with  die-. 
tatorial  power,  as  the  most  tried  and  efficient  remedy  for  anar- 
chy. This  jM-ciptnal,  ho«£ve):  natural  idi  obviotis  a'conWquence 
of,  the  known  opinions  and  leaning  of  Wieland,  appeared, 
aftfer  its'  rejbatibn,  fifci  the.  bispii^  dietsltt  of  Supetoatanrf 
prescience} 


'  Fi^r  fSd  ex[ter{)!iite%tfK  attain 
■  "to  tomething  like  ^irophetic  sti 


1 


In  order  to  tjcstroy  the  merit  of,  this  guess,  or  counsel,  t^e  ene- 
mies of  Wieland's  sentiments  attributed  it  to  secret.  intellfgence» 
conveyed  through  supposed  confederacies  of  the  illuininati. 
The  vulgar  (ambassadors '  beloitg  sometii^es  to  the  vulgai^ 
-  wealdy  credited  this  imput^tioii :  the  curs  -of  anti-jacoDinlm 
were  hallooed  throughout  Europe  upon  the.  sage  of  Osman- 
stidt;  he  w^  reviled  and  insulted  as  ibe  hired  oiouth-piece  of 
Parisian  conuiirarora. 

The  mgst  important  of  these  dialogues  is  the  tenth,  entitled 
Dreams  Awake.  It  is  too  long,  and  in  its  beacitig  too  local,  for 
transcription.  It  unfolds  a  project  for  reconstituting  the  Ger-^ 
man,empne.  It  points  eilt  the  practicabiTity  of  assimilating^ 
the  Cerinap  constitution  to  tKe  British ;  recommends  bestow- 
ing on  the  imperial,  cities,  and  ob  the  circles,  or  shires,  a  repre> 
sentatioA  Analogous  to  our  house  of  ^commoiis}  propos^  t(>' 
the  petiy  sovereigns  to  accept  a  sort  of  peerage,  under  the  hdme  ' 
of  dukes  and  athelings  ;  and  to  the  emperor,  to  assume  an  all', 
pervadmg  sovereignty,  and  an  efficacious  executive  power.,. 
After  o.oticing  the  inefficiency  gf  the  German  constitution  for 
purposes  of  public  defenoe^  as  became  evident  from  the  sacrifice, 
of  the  le&  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  the  dlalogists  proceed 
to  animadvert  on  the  stat^  of  institution  and  opinion  in  Ger- 
many. They  ajgree>  th^t  of,  three  possible  fornis  of  dissolution, 
one  is  approaching.  These  are — 1st.  ,4  violent  revolution,  as 
in  France  j  2d,  A  partition,  as  in  Poland ;  3d.  A  constitutional 
reform,  or  consolidation  of  the  minor  sovereignties  under  the  ., 
chief  sovereign,  to  be  accomplished  by  offering  a  donative  of 
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ftttAota  to  the  people,  which  s^uld  purchase  th^transfpr,  or 
concentration,  of  th^r  aliegiahce.  Afier  sdtn'e  "f€cif*Ocal  cn- 
ttcisrtis,  tbi-  (KspulBiils  a^'ee  to  ^^r  tliis  last  dispoaitioil  c^ 
theil- country."^      '  '  '    ■  .   ■    •     - 

lie  ft^inifiri  of  Wleknii  is  m  nodiin'g  a  sdHt^  d^iAioti':  he 
is  rather  an  eclectic  philosopher,  than  an  ori^nal  ■  thinkir ; 
aotl  CQllects»  lEcoOi  the  whole  sui^fece  of  Europe,  the  pesults  of 
&e  befit  discussions,'  with'  aii'.equjty  wKieh  inakes  him  in  a  re- 
markaijle  degree,  the  Jawald  of  public  opinion,  the  rqjresentativt; 
of  disihterested,and  instructed,  judges.  .He.makes  his  political 
pamphktS;  like  his  poems,  by  the  process^of  inlaying ;  he  veneers 
iJot,'wMi,VaHlficlltl»onQus  wood,  but  with  the  finest' of  foreigi^ 
growth}  and  be  .gives  that  exquisite  fashion  to  bis  work,  w&ich^ 
secures  iU -presence  in  the  apartments  of  luxury  and  the  palaces 
ojf  stjy^^Jgn?'.  ■R'S  advice  therefore  is  sure  to  be  wei|;hed  by.siicli 
3&  are  within  reach  of  those  interior  seats  of  political  volition, 
wbica.£omnuu)icate  t<:>  the  prdcticfil  world  the  critical 'and  de^ 
c»ive"jinpv(se*'.  "The  statesnwji  reads  Wielaid  to  know  w^t 
tfte  world  expects  from  his  beneficence-  TK?  consolidation,  of 
Germaixy.ls.noJir -the  favourite  pttiiject  of' the' country,;  api, 
whjphj^yer.ofl^e.ltwopourt's,, the  Austrian  or  the  Prussian,  first" 
onefs  to  fCart?  through  the  design  on  conditjop^  fnvjiiurable  ti^ 
the  Ijbertyt^ the,, subject,  wiU  occpmplish  the  cont^ue^t  or  ab- 
sOfTition  af  all  Germaify.  ;    '  .'-  ..,',. 

^  works  o^irt,  these  dialogues  are  not  excellent:  they  abound 
with  cfirnin'on-pUces  apd  needless  interlocutions :  a  grMt  de'al 
of  .conversation  seems  to  ha,ve  ^een  introduced  onlyto. increase 
the  number  of  sheets  for-  the  printer  :  the  talkers  ^s^rt .  olte'^ 
reason  sometimes^  and  "demonstrate  rarely:  their  drift  is  vague  i 
their  excursions  nithdr  resenible  an  airing,  tha'a  a  stage  on, 
a  journey.  There  is  not  enough  of  dramatic  distinction  :■  bod^ 
^>eakers-iU-e't09  voluble  i  both  select  their  decorationsand  al- 
lilsipns  :with, far-fetched  apposite n ess ;  both  hajre  .inforraatioa 
and^  urbanity.^  The  concluding  dialogue  between  Geron  anJ  a 
strailger"(tbat  is,  between  "Wieland  and  the  young  sovereigjt 
whom  he  aspires  to  counsel]  has  more  dramatic  merit  tban  th» 
rest::  it  holds,  up  Marcus  Antoninos,  the  author  of  the  Meditt 
tations,,as,the  ^;(yy:  attafcable  mod^el  of  a  highly  praise-worthy 
sway  J  afld  treats  the  art  of  rrigning  as  one  of  the  hberai  pur-j. 
suits,  to  excel  in  which  is  quite  within  reach  of  a  gentleman  rtE 
good  tastie>  common  atientiot^  and  appropriate  anijtion. 

The  T^iimes.X^Sn..  to  JSX^^t  must  be  defeiie^  until  thc( 
next  App^n^jx^.,  -  ,.,,■.■■  .-    - 
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Art.  TXj—Geomilrie  it  Puptiorij  tsfc.     Paris.     IMS. 

^amatj  ^PtskttH.     By-  L,  N.  M.  Carmt,  ^  tie  HatuMai  Im^ 

itittgt  if  Franct,  ^  tht  Academy  ef'SrittKti,  Arir^  and  BtUe* 

Ltttm  Mt  Diftfi,  f^e^i  vKlh  jS/um  Flatu.   Mti    boported 

fcfD«Bofie. 

SUCH  of  our  readers  as  hsve  attended  to  tile  political  ennu 
•f  the  hn  ten  or  rwetvie  years,  (and  who  can  withhold  his  at- 
ttntion  frooi  these  events,  at  »  pieriod  in.  which  Europe. has 
kea  ihafcen  to  its  centre,  and  the  most  important  and  astonish- 
iig  changes  have  glided  in  rapid  saccession  befere  tis  ?)  wit], 
Ambtleu^  hzve  itrongty  Impressid  opon'  their  memory  the 
<liaracter  of  M.  Camot  as  a  potitician  -y  they  wQI  recoHect  the 
•ndanririth  which,  as  minister  of  war,  he.fumlAed  the  means 
df  repelling  the  enemies  of  Igx  country,  and  the  £rnuiess  with 
«-hich  he  stood  forth,  ahnost  singly,  to  oppose  'die  amhititm  of 
Bonaparte — first  in  the  instance  <k  bis  being  appointed  fir^ 
coiisul  for  bfe,  and  again  more  recently,  when  the  comubhip 
v»  exchanged  (or  the  dignity  of  emperor.  Bat,  howerer 
much  Camot  may  have  been  celebrated  for  bis  public  mea- 
sures, he  is  not  litely  to  be  less  regarded  for  the  ingenious  pro- 
ductions of  bis  private  hours.  He  who  engages  atnvrfy  in  the 
momentoiu  concerns  of  a  nation,  may  onen  deserve  and  ob- 
tain applaose  {  yet  his  conduct  may,  be  misunderstood^  and  his 
motives  misrepresented :  but  the  man  *ho,  amid  the  disqme- 
tude  of  revolutionary  broib,  can,  at  intervals  of  retirement 
JTOm  a  busy  public  life,  meditate  on  abstract  truths,  aim  at  the 
removal  of  difficulties  in  the  road  to  knowledge,  and-  labour  to 
extend  the  pm^  principles  of  science,  calls  ior  commendation 
^  a  less  equivocal  nature ;  and  it  woVild  be  unjust  to  refiise 
bim  the  tribute  of  our  praise. 

Besides  the  work  now  before  us,  M.  Camot  had  previously 
Ind  before  the  world  two  smaller  tracts,  w^ch,  as  well  as  Uie 
present,  have  for  their  chief  olyect  the  'clearing  up  some  diffi- 
ciilties  in  first  principles.  One  of  these  tracts  was  entitled' 
•^'Reflexions  on  the  Metaphpics  of  the  Infinitesimtil  Calcnhis.' 
It  contains  some  ingenious  discussions  i  bat  on  the  wtiole  it  is 
Mot  satisfactory.  In  truth,  we  look  upon  his  fundamental  po- 
rtion respecting  the  nature  of  that  calculus,  as  erroneous ;  so 
tliat,  although  he  has  shown  his  skill  as  a  reasonCr  and  a  meta- 
physician, yet  his  conchisions  are  often  incorrect,  and. the  tjiffi-, 
culties  he  has  alluded  to,  remain  just  as  they  w^e.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  other  tract  is  the  *  Correlation  of  Figures  i  xaii  it 
was  in  preparing  this  piece  for  a  new  edition,  onr  authorV 
ideas  became  so  much  extended,  and  so  many  new  objects  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  view,  that,  instead  or  a  new  edition,  he 
produced  a  new  work  of  540  quarto  pages ;  and  it  is  this  of 
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vluch  m  art  now  to  fgrre  an  account  under  the  titk  *  Geome* 
try  of  PositioQ.* 

The  theory,  of  podtWe  and  ne^tive  quantities  ia  algebra  has  . 
of  late  been  examined  by  seven!  writers,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent :  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  di^Uy- 
ed  conadoaUe  talents  in  conjuring  up  difficultiet*  and  othen 
Inve  nhtbited .  no  anzll.  skill  in  dispelling  them  i  but>  not- 
whhstabdin^  aU:their  exertions,  the  subject  still  remains  in  ob> 
acnrity }  an  obscurity >in  which  we  conceive  it  has  been  involved 
by  the  writers  thansehes,  and  whkh  will  be  r&Doved  as  s«OD> 
as  men  .w31  relinquish  that  fondness  -for  paradox  and.  mystery- 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  not  yet  entirely  banished  from- 
the  domaim  of  mathematics.  M.  Camot's  perf<Mmance  u- 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the- 
affirmative  and  uegative  symbols ;  but,  in  the  Course  of  his  in- 
quiries, he  runs  into  various  discussions  respecting  different, 
hranehesofgeometryjtrigonometry,  andthedoarine  of  curves; 
md  he  exhibits  so  many  curious  and  interesting  theorems, 
that,  while  we  are  of  opinion  his  treatise  will  be  but  of  little, 
service  in  establishing  clear  and  unobjectionable  rules  for  the 
management  of  negative  quantities,  we  still  lodk  upon*  it  as  in 
many  respects  a  valuable  book,  and  afibrding  no  unfavoui^bl^ 
specimen  of  the  author's  mathematical  attainments. 

In  a '  preliminary  dissertation  of  thirty-eight  pages,  the  au- 
thor gives  a  general  view  of  the  diSbrent  explanations  and 
theories  which  l^ve  been  odered  relative  to  the  use  of  the  ne- 
gative sign,  and  makes  some  extracts  from  the  French  Eveyela- 
^die,  explaining  the  notions  which  M.  d'Alembert  entertained 
on  this  subject.  He  theti  proceeds  to  class  the  various  the- 
orists under  two  heads^-^l.'Fhoae  who  argue  that  negative - 
quantities  are  quantities  less  thaii  nothing,  ij.  Thosewho  as- 
sert that  negative  quantities  are  of  the  same  nature  as  posi- 
tive ones,  but  taken  in  »■  contrary  sense.  The  first  of  these' 
notions  he  refutes  by  an  ai^nient  sufGciently  common,  whic^ 
is  this : 

*  Hanng  this  proportion  1  '.—1  '.'.  —  \  '.l;  if  the  notion  com" 
bated  were  exact,  that  is  to  say,  if  —  1  were  less  than  0,  for  a  much' 
stronger  reason  would  it  be  less  than  1  ;  therefcre  the  second  terni 
of  this  proportion  would  he  less  than  the  first  j  therefore  the  fourth 
mustbe  less  than  the  third  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  must  be  less  than  —1  ;. 
therefore  —  1  would  be  both  less  and  greater  than  1 ;  i^ch  is 
contradictory.' 

Again:  .      '      ,         , 

\  *  A  multitude  of  paradoxes;  or  rather  palpable  absurdities, 
would  result  from  the  same  notion  :  for  example,  —  S  would  be 
less  than  2,  while  —3*  would  be  greater  than  S'' ;  seeing  that  —5' 
U  Q,  and  that  2 '  is  no  more  than  4 :  that  Is  to  say,  of  ue  two  un< 
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cqtial  qtumti^  Sand  ^9,  tlir square  of  dw  greater  wolilirbe  IcM' 
tlum  the  square  of  the  lesser,  and  reciprocal]; :  whidi  claries  wiHi 
all  die  clear  ideas  that  ^Mi  be  formed  reapectmg  quantity.' 

-Soma  atiatt  hutaccei  which  arc  adduced  cannot  be  as-. 
tfacted,  became  they  tvfer  to.  diagrami.  Afterthcse,  dnr  ail- 
thor  proceeds  to  show  that  the  reaums  on  whidi  even  tbenMnt 
jndkioiu  advocates  of  these  two  opwions  gronnd  their  defence 
aM  fncoiiststtnt  with  themselves.'  Thus>  they  say*  if  from  one ' 
^UMit^  A  s  less  qiuiWitf  a  be  subtracted,  the  difference  A—a' 
Wili  be  test  than  A :  suppose  bow  that  a  is  gradually  anpoent^ 
ed,  A-'MWtUbedkniaislMdmofeandmon,  and' will  become  O 
whdU  a  becomes  equal  to  A:  therefore,  .continuing  to  ang. 
neat  «,  the  (ti0erence  A  -  e  'vrill  be  found  less  than  nothing. 
fittt  td  see  that  thU  reaioaing  is  ^Mcious  and  false,  it  is  sam- 
cient  to  reeoHect  that  'it  ap^dies  equally  to  v'  A  —  a:  thus,  A 
being  constant)  ^  A  —  «,  diminishes  jrradually  as  a  is  augment- 
ed; u  will'.become  0  when  «  =  A ;  and  thtK-efgre  it  will  become' 
less  than  nothing,  that  'u,  simply  negative  and  not  imaginary^, 
when  0 'becomes  greater  than  A;  which  is  known  to  be  false. 
Similar  reasoning  is  opposed  to  those  who  say  that  negative 
quantities  are  taken  in  a  contrary  sense  to  positive  ones :  for, 
by  the  same  reasons  that  A  —  a  is  taken  sometimes  in  one 
sense  and  sometimes  tn  a  contrary  one,  accordbg  as  a  is  less  of 
greater  than  A^  we  may  prove  that  i/  A~  o  inay  be  taken 
al«o  SQBiairae;  iqi.  one  sense,  and  sometimes  in  the  other ;  but 
qever  becomes  i^Ofinary :  so  that  the  error  it  the  same  on 
both  hypotheses.  In  fact,  if  it  be  an  essential  assumption  ^ 
the  outset  that  A  is  .greater  than  u,  it  is  adopting  a  contradic* 
ticM)  wh«i  it  is  supposed  that  a  may  become  greater  than  A } 
a^d  of  course  what  is  deduced  is  false,  since  it  d^ends  on  the 
t^Hth  of  a.  contradictory  [M^positimir  namely,  that  A  is  at  the 
mme  time  both  ^'Cater  and  less  than  a.  M.  Caraot  then  goes 
on  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  other  methods  of  treating  negative 
quantities,  in  which  he  is  generally  ingenious  and  acute }  out  it 
must  likewise  be  confessed,  that  he  is  often  contending  against. 
Opinions  which  none  would  now  maintain,  and  brandishing  his 
Weapons  against  shadows  df  his  own  creation.  'Hiis,  however, 
leads  to  some  practical  deductions,  and  a  copious  elucidation  of 
H(s  own  theory. 

'  I  conclude  first,*  says  he,  '  that  every  isolated  negative  quan- 
tity  is  a  mere  creature  of  region  ;  and  that  such  as  we  meet  with 
in  calculation  are  but  simple  algebtaical  forma,  inc^>able  of  repre- 
senting any.  real  aud  effective  quantity.  2dl7,  That  each  of  these, 
simple  algebraical  forms,  being  talien  abscractedlf  from  its  sign, 
is  Ao  other  thinf  than  the  difference  between  two  other  absolute 
quantities,  of  v^ch  diat  which  is  die  greater  in  the  case  os  which 
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weenabli^ed  dtete^sotutig,  if  found  thekswriaUucaieto  whleli 
Ive  .would  apply  tbe  results  of  die  calculaticm.  ^ 

'  This  principle  answtrs  all  objections,  and  takes  away  eveiy 
species  ojf  difficulty,  without  any  need  of  the  interventbn  of  thosp 
sjistract  notioiu,  respecting  which  the  geometers  cannot  agreq. 
And,  iudeedt  on  returning  to  simitle  and  int^igible  notionB,  that 
vUch  presents  its^  naturally  to.  the  mindr  is  that  there  caonct: 
really  exist  other  quantities  dian  those  called  absolute,  and  thai: 
the  signs  by  which  they  loay  be  [receded  indicate  aot  quaBiisici, 
hut  i^iralitns.  Thus  these  signs,  taken  collectively  with  the  samp 
quantities,  do  not  constitute  new  quantities,  but  complex  algebrai- 
cal fomis,' 

Instead  of  tht  terms  positive  and  lugatlve,  which  have  hitherto 
been  used  Hy  most  atgeturaiste,  our  authcu-  proposes  those  of 
l/irect  and  inverse/  but  informs  us  that  the  same  terms  had 
fieea  emjKloyed  by  M.  de  Vda,  professor  of  mathematics  U 
Lautannct  in  his  Introduction  to  Alsebra,  published  in  1799. 
Of  this,  however,  M. 'Csumot  was  ignorant  when  he  first 
adopted  these  tefms  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Correlation  of  Fi- 
gures ;  and.  it  seems  moreover,  that  the  theories  of  these  two 
Writers  hav«  nsthing  common,  except  these  denominations. 
As  little  or  nothing  is  gained  in  perspicuity  by  the  mere  rejec- 
tion of  the  current  language,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  fuU 
as  well  if  the  old  terms  had  not  bee:^  tUscarded.  The  way  io 
Wucb  our  author  wishes  the  new  tenns  to  be  nndarstpod.  may 
j>e  soon  learned  from  his  own  account  of  them. 

'  ■  Those  quantities  which  I  name  ^o^ct  and  mverie,  .are  no 
cither  than  ordinary  or  absolute  quaadttes  hut  considered  aach  ais 
I^e  variable  di&rence  of  two  other  quantities  which  become  alw- 
sately  greater  and  less  the  one  thui  the  other.  .  When  ihat  whi^i 
•W3i  Uie  greater  at  iirst,  that  is  tosay,  in  the  sjtfem  on  which  vie 
have  estaoUshed  the  reasonine,  ctmtinues  constantly  the  greater 
the  qiuuitity  which  expresses  the  difierence  of  their  absolute  values, 
.is  named  a  (AV«X  quantity  ;  when,-on  the  conttaiy,  it^bocoKes-tbe 
^sser,  this  difference  is  named  an  inverst  quaatiij.  Thus  disappear 
r^dl  the  metaphysics  of  quantities  positive  and  oregative.  Thwe  re- 
main only  quantities  direct  and  inverse,  which  are  absolute  quaq- 
titles,  as  are  all  other  quantities  imagin^le. .  According  m  Uk 
various  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found,  we  must  either  la- 
tain  the  sign  that  precedes  them  .in  the  frninuW  in  which  they 
enter,  or  change  it  t  and  it  is  die  ^aeory  of,  thc^  mutatimis  that  I 
.call  jwiine/n'  af  potitisn,  since,  in  reality,  it  is  by  these  that  we  ex- 
.press  the  diversity  of  the  catz-espondin^  parts  in.tlgur^  of  tbesaoae 
kind.  Thus  the  geiun^ry  which  I  name  of  paikit^ii-i  noihiiw; 
«lse  than  the  ordinary  geometry,  in  which  the  Uie^ry  pf.  quantities 
.caUed  pe:itrat  and  uegalivt  is  .lepJacsd  by  that  of  quaqUUCS  which  J 
-c^  £rat  and  iaverie, 

*  It  is  to  develope  these  notions,  and  to  deduce  cons^iyiences  the 
-most  important,  that  I  dedicate  the  tirstsecuen  o(  .i^^..ivqr|[.    X 
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diere  give  new  proofs  that  the  ordinaij  theory  is,  m  ins  respeetf 
at  least  very  vagne  ;  that  the  nmnber  of  positive  or  negative  roM» 
iti  an  equation  indicates  not  in  an^  exact  manner  either  the  num- 
ber of  solntions  of  wliich  the  problem  is  susceptible,  or  the  sense  in 
irtiich  they  ninst  be  taken  ;  that  sometimes  they  are  found  super- 
abnndant,  while  at  others  they  are  suppressed,  although  rsil ;  that 
frequently  the  negatives  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  posidves  i  and  that  sometimes  even  positives  are  false  or  in- 
ngnincant;  that,  notwithstanding,  all  these  roots  are  algefataicallT 
exact,  and  by  transformation  may  be  rendered  useful ;  and  that  it 
4i  preciiely  and  solely  by  the  use  wMch  analysis  makes  of  fonnft 
negative  or  imaginary,  as  if  they  were  criie  quantities,  that  it 
dimrs  irom  synthesis,  and  possesses  over  it  so  gre>t  an  advan* 
tage.  ' 

•  To  this  principal  notion  of  quantities  direct  and  inverse,  ami 
wbicli  makes  the  special  object  of  the  first  section,  I  unite  othera 
that  to  me  appear  still  Airther  to  justify  the  title  ofGamrtry  afPomtim, 
which  I  have  given  to  this  work.  I  there  propose  a  method  for 
ezpressing,  by  particular  characters,  and  by  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment  of  Tetten  taken  to  design  the  principal  points  of  a  fi^urer 
the  modifications  which  it  may  undergo  by  changing  the  posuioa 
of  those  fundamental  points.  Thence  results  a  sort  of  mechanian 
i^ch  I  think  capable  of  rendering  more  sensible  the  analogy- 
which  exists  between  figures  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  render  tfatt 
fomnihe  discovered  for  any  one  successively  applicable  to  all  the 
Others.  The  exposition  of  this  melhod  is  the  object  of  the  second 
■ectioo,  to  whicn  I  have  not  given  all  die  developement  of  which 
K  is  nuceptible,  and  which  it  may  easily  receive,  if  the  nevr  ideas 
diat  I  have  proposed  are  approved  by  tne  learned. 

•  Amoiw  die  various  examples  which  I  give  of  my  theory,  la 
rins  Mcondsectien,  b  found  a  general  table  of  the  correlation  of 
fiMOr-Ai^wEar  quantities,  diat  is  to  say,  of  sines,  co-sines,  tangent^ 
&c.,  which  amweii  to  the  different  regions  of  the  circumference. 
I  tWk  I  have  there  riven  the  true  theory  of  the  variations  <£ 
ngns  experienced  by  uese  sorts  of  quantities.  Then  I  recur  to 
m  memod  practised  by  the  ancients,  of  comparing  the  arcs  im- 
mediatdy  with  d>ar  chords,  instead  of  comparing  them  with  the 
half-chords  rf  the  double  arcs :  which  is  the  same  thine  in  the 
main,  but  furnishes  means  mote  natural,  and  frequently  more ' 
rim^,  of  estabtiibing  the  relations  of  those  quantities.  On  tt^ 
occascm  I  propose  some  fbrmulBt,  which  I  think  have  not  yet 
been  gfwn,  to  represent  these  relations  by  symmetrical  eipressioni 
between  all  the  compared  arcs. 

•  "nw  other  sections  are  devoted  to  die  appllcadon  of  the  princ^ 
plea  developed  in  the  two  first ;  but  I  have  pr6pc»ed  to  myself 
nsnover,  another  object,  which  appears  to  me  at  least  as  ira- 
portant ;  that  is,  to  set  forth  a  method  that  shall  be  capable  of 
tcprcaenting,  by  analytical  tables,  the  whole  of  the  properties  rf 
any  proposed  fignre  whatever  ;  and  thence  to  make  in  some  sort  a 
complete  enumeration,  at  the  tame  time,  of  all  figures  that  may 
be  related  to  it. 

'TaAiieBdIc«isi<knjiuproposed6giireatfinta3a.tennofc«n- 
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Sanson,  gt  frimitve^ure :  and  I  give  the  name  o£  eorrelaivf^figang 
to  those  which  it  b  proposed  to  compare  with  it.  In  the  primiuve 
■fignre  itself,  I  t^e,  from  amtmg  the  quantities  which  comjx»e  h, 
such  a  cert^  manbtT,  as,  -when  known,  suffice  to  determine  aU  the 
others.  Theie  new  bases  being  chosen*  I  express  all  the  other 
parts  of  this  prinitiTe  wstem  in  values  of  these  fint  solely;  and  of 
them  I  form  the  general  table.  This  table  comprises  evidently  all 
the  idations  sougtit  of  ihe  various  pans  of  this  primitive  figure, 
Hnce  it  gives  the  means  of  comparing  them,  two  by  two,  by  the 
intermediatiim  of  primor^al  quantities  taken  in  order  to  serve  as 
common  terms  of  comparison. 

*  This  primitive  figure  bang  supposed  the  real  and  ezisbiw  ob- 
ject <ni  which  the  reasonings  were  founded,  the  formula  which  ex- 
press die  relation  <rf  its  divers  parts,  and  which  compose  the  gene- 
ral table  we  have  spok^  of,  can  only  contain  real  and  Intdhgibla 
expression!  ;  and,  of  consequence,  they  can  neither  indicate  any 
impossible  Operation,  nor  any  absurd  ijuantiiy ;  in  them,  dierefore^ 
we  cannot  iqeet  with  any  isolated  negative  quantities,  since  any 
such.qaantifyis  ^ot  abangof  reason;  much  l£s$  can  Aere  occur 
imaginary  qiianjities  [  that  is  to  say,  the  signs  +  and  —  which 
enter  into  these  formolx  exprt^  there  only  operations  that  can  he 
p^ormed,  and  must  only  be  consdered  as  simple  abbreviations. 

•  This  table  of  the  properties  of  the  primitive  figure  once  esta- 
blished, it  is  requiute  to  know  what  modifications  it  should  sus- 
tain, that  it  may  represent  successively  in  the  same  manner  the 
properties  of  figures  which  are  its  correlatives.  The  eonsmictioo 
©f  each  of  diese  being  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  prinu- 
live  figure,  vre  see  diat  the  formulse  which  express  their  properties 
ought  to  have  the  greater  analogy  with  those  of  this  primitive 
figure,  as  the  disparity  between  uiem  is  less:  the  correspondent 
qualities  ought  to  be  there  found  combined  in  the  same  manner, 
as  to  their  proper  or  absolute  values ;  it  is  only  necessary  there- 
fore to  express  uie  diversity  ofpositions  ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  ac- 
complished by  the  mutation  of  the  signs  which  afFect  these  quanti- 
ties, or  the  'different  terms  of  the  formulx  of  the  table. 

'  To  discover  the  mutations  that  ought  in  reality  to  take  place 
■for  such  or  such  a  correlative  system,  I  regard  it  as  springing  out 
»f  the  primitive  system,  by  virtue  of  a  transformation  wrought  by 
insenubte  degrees,  which  changes  nothing  in  the  general  bases  of 
the  first  construcdon,  bat  only  modifies  the  respective  positions,  by 
placing  above,  that  which  was  below,  or  removing  to  the  right 
that  which  was  on  the  left.  It  results  ^m  this  gradual  motion, 
that  such  quantity  of  the  system  which  was  found  at  first  less  than 
anbther,  becomes  greater,  and  vice  vertd.  But  it  is  from  this 
selely,  and  not  because  these  quantities  are  opposed  the  one  to  the 
other,  that  we  deduce  the  general  principle  of  the  change  of  signs 
which  ought  to  have  place  in  the  formula  of  the  primiuve  syitenot 
to  the  end  that  they  may  become  applicable  to  the  transfcvmed  or 
correlative  system. 

'  In  the  third  section  I  trace  out,  respecting  different  figures,  the 
fables  of  which  I  have  at  first  spoken  i  namely,  those  which  are 
-capable  of  representing -the  whole  of  the  relations  wl)ich  exist  b«- 
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twe«n  the  ijifciiept  paits  of  each  of  thap ;  apd  I  then  apply  to 
.each  of  these  tables  ihat  of  corxelaiion  by  which  .^e  kaow  the  mntar- 
tions  that  ought  to  be  made  in  this  prinjitiTe  table,  tq  render  it  ap- 
j^cabte  to  each  of  the  systems  whicn  are  its  correlatives. 

'  The  fourth  section  contains  new  applications  of  the  same  Drin- 
■  ciple,  to  properties  which  cannot  be  found  in  ^  %VTes  without 


'  The  fourth  section  contains  new  »pphcations  of  the  same  Drin- 
,.ple,  to  properties  which  cannot  be  found  in  ^  figures  without 
the  intervention  of  linear-angular  quantities.  The  naeai-angular 
quantities  are  inteiroediates,  which  serve  tp  unite  the  lines  wim  the 

'angles,  or  to  establish  the  relations  of  one  with  the  pther.  But  in 
this  section  I  eiwniue  separatrij-»  on  the  one  part,  the  relationfi 
existing  between  th^  angles  only,  and  on  the  other,  those  em- 
itting between  the  lines  only:  I  there  jiimish, lie  notjon  c^  the 
centre  of  mean  distances ;  and  rejnark  thu  this  point  is  the  same 
with  that  which  is  named,  in  mechanics,  l^fepireof^gwiy.  I 
tbenpe  conclude  that  the  theory  vf  this  centi«  amt^ ijains  to  gea- 

jneay,  and  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  prc«res> 
of  that  science,  in  this  respect  to  lerest^bU^  the  natural  ^roer  of 
ideas. 

'  In  the  fifth  section  I  apply  the  principles  established  previ- 
ously to  a  series  of  particular  questions  of  that  kind  ^hich  tozrof 
the  nbject  of  what  is  named  J^Ucatinn  af  jf^thra  to  Gifimtry. 
This  gives  me  an  opportuniLy  of  showing,  by  manv  examples,  that 
the  theory  commonly  admitted  rcspectmg  quantities  called  posi- 
tive and  negative,  is  not  satisfectory,  ^nd  that  by  the  manner  of 

goosing,  not  merely  the  unknown  quantities,  but  even  such  as  are 
siven,  we  frequently  succeed  in  causing  the  position  to  enter  (con- 
formably to  die  ide»  of  X^eibnits)  into  the  expression  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  and  thus  to  ditninish  the  natural  degree  of 

.the  final  equation.  These  various  questions  give  rise  to  st^ne  re- 
markable formula  ;  such  as  the  equation  of  condition,  which  ex- 
ists among  the  angles  that  form  between  them  the  four  faces  of-a 
triangular  pyramid. 

*  Finally,  in  the  sixth  and  last  section,  I  apply  to  curves  the 
fonnation  of  tables  capable  of  representing  generally  the  propcrtis 
of  signs.  I  develop  the  luminous  idea  exhibited  by  Godin  in  hie 
Trtalue  of  Properl'iei  eomman  to  nii  Curves,  thatAe  art  of  discovering 
the  properties  of  curves  is,  properly  speaking, .the  art  of  changing 
the  system  of  conardinates ;  and  I  give  many  examf)lef  of  this 
operation.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  an  express  treatise  on 
the  tlieoiy  of  curves ;  my  object  was  solely  to  varytlie  aji^lica- 
tion  of  Hjy  principles,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  formation  of 
tablesproper  to  representthe  whole  of  a  figure  is  applicable-to  curve 
lines  and  curve  surfaces,  as  well  as  to  right  lines  and  plaiie  sur&ces. 
In  this  section  will  be  found  many  remarkable  properties,  and  j 
believe  not  yet  known,  of  conic  sections  j  a  very  curious  theory 
respecting  the  points  of  concourse  of  several  right  lines,  and  qf 
those  on  the  contrary  found  ranged  on  the  same  right  line; 
lastly,  divers  properties  of  curves  in  general,  where  the  principal 
object  is  to  render  their  equation  independent  of  every  point,  lin^ 

.plane,  or  fixed  object  whatever,  taken  arbitrarily  ia  space  or  inhe- 
rent in  the  curve.*     Prelim. fa.  xxs. 

Such  being  the  general  view  which  M.  Carnot  gives  of  big 
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pirfoTtoaOstr  it  is  obvious  be  lias  marked  out  for  hintfitlf  no 
coauiKMi  uadartalcing }  and  it  must  be  ac^owJed^aii  thac  ia  tin 
executi<Hi  of  it  he  hat  disptaTod  bo  common  talents.  Tbt 
theory,  however,  wl^ich  h^  propose  is  far  from  simple,  is 
«icu>nbered  with  tcH)  formidable  ^i  ^q>aratus,  and  is  often  too 
obscure  aitd  ambigDous  in  its  aj^lication,  to  be  likely  to  m«et 
with  a  generally  favourable  receptitHi.  Besides,  it  furnkbes  no 
Viethods  of  ascertainiHg  whether  certain  results  be  to  be  reck- 
oned positive  or  Begaiive,  or  imaginary,  withont  cailiag  in  the 
kid  of^some  distinct  investigation  to  verifj^  the  a^bruc  prtK 
cess}  so  that  isstead  of  facilitating  and  extending,  the  modem 
analysis,  this  theory  would  tend  to  limit  its  .use,  if  not  to  re- 
strain- It  to  such  purposes  as  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
rigorous  geometry  <^  the  ancients.  On  these  accounts,  wa 
should  not  be  justiiied  in  recommending  our  ingenious  autbor't 
theory :  and  we  spare  ourselves  the  trouUe  of  exhibiting  tw0 
or  three  instances  in  which  be  has  reasoned  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  principles,  if  not  indeed  to  those  principles  which  lis 
at  the  foundation  of  all  science. 

.  Hereitmightbeexpectedthatouraccountofthiswork  should 
terminate :  but,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  M.  Camot  has  in- 
troduced into  his  treatise  some  curious  aad  interesting  particu- 
lars, which,  although  they  would  have  amalgamated  almost  at 
yrell  with  any  other  subject,  as  with  the  one  to  which  they  ars 
appendages,  are  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  passed  over 
silently.  A  few  of  these  we  sh^  notice  as  concisely  as  their 
nature  will  atlmit. 

The  £rst  section,  which  is  a[^ro|Hiated  to  the  developefnent 
of  general  principle^)  contains  also  aa  able  discusn<Ai  respect- 
ing the  distinguishing  chal'act  eristics  of  analysis  and  syiithesiit 
apd  the  peculiar  advantages  of  each  :  but  it  is  liaWe  to  the  same 
objection  as  his  general  system,  insomuch  as  it  tends  to  fetter 
and  cramp  the  appl^tion  of  the  analytical  method  ;  and  cob* 
eludes,  indeed,  with  affirming  that  '  tbei^  does  not  exist  aay 
means  of  determining  a  -prwri  the  rules  of  analysis.' 

In  the  second  section,  where  our  author  proposes  his  ioe- 
thod  of  expressing  the  correlation  of  different  figures,  he.  lays 
down  a  new  kind  of  notation,  which  we  think  (one  or  two 
particulars  excepted]  rather  awkward  than  elegant ;  but  we 
cannot  explain  it  here,  as  it  would  require  some  new  and  unu* 
sual  characters.  He  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  correlations 
of  construction  and  position,  of  the  several  parts  of  trian^«% 
as  their  sides,  angles,  perpendiculars,  bisecting  lines,  areas,  &c. 
^nd  traces  the  mutations  of  signs,  throu^iout  the  gradual  and 
complete  transformation  of  the  whole.  In  like  manner,  he  traces 
the  changes  relative  to  siaesj  co-sines,  tangents,  Sec.  and  gives 
more  extensive  tables  of  sums,  (Hflerences,  and  mtdtiple  sines, &c. 
than  we  recollect  to  have  elsewhere  seen.     Ainong  the  curious 
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eeometrical  properties  mentioned  in  this  section,  we  select  tt# 
Allowing)  endeavouring  to  present  them  in  more  compressed 
terms  than  the  author's  :— 1.  In  every  triangle,  the  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  circui^fcribtng  circle  on  any- 
one of  the  sides,  is  equal  to  half  the  distance  from  the  opposite 
angle  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  perpendiculars 
demitted  from  the  angles  upon  the  opposite  sides.  2.  In  every 
triangle,  the  point  oi  intersection  of  the  three  perpendiculars 
(just  mentioned),  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  Ae  centre  of  the 
circumscribing  circle,  are  all  in  one  right  line.  3.  In  every 
triangle,  the  sum  of  three  perpendiculars  froT^j|he  centre  of  the 
circumscribing  circle  upon  the  sides,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
radii  of  the  circumscribing  and  inscribed  circles,  4.  In  every 
triangle,  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle  is,  to  that  rf 
the  inscribed  circle,  as  the  sum  of  the  cosines  of  the  three  angles, 
minus  radius,  is  to  radius.  5.  If  we  imagine  ^ee  planes,  i»- 
spectively  perpendicular,  to  pass  through  any  given  point,  and  . 
to  cut  a  sphere,  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  of  the  three  circles 
formed  by  the  intersections,  will  be  always  the  same,  wJMitever 
directions  we  give  to  the  three  perpendicular  planes,  provided 
they  all  cut  the  sphere. 

The  third  section  contains  full  and  curious  table?  of  tlie  rfr- 
btions  subsisting  between  the  different  parts  of  triangles  and 
quadrilaterals  :  they  contain,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  triangles, 
an  enumeration  of  the  mutual  relations  of  302  particulars,  from 
any  three  of  which,  that  are  independent,  the  other  299  may, 
by  means  of  the  tables,  be  readily  found  :  and,  with  regard  to 
quadrilaterals,  the  tables  comprise  the  relations  of  23  parts,  any 
five  of  which  that  are  independent,  being  given,  the  rest  vn 
determinable.  Among  the  properties  stated  separately,  are 
these:  I.  In  every  trapezoid,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  tht 
diagonals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides  not  parallel,  plut 
twice  the  product  of  the  parallel  sides.  2.  "Blie  difference  of  the 

lares  of  the  two  diagonals  is,  to  the  difference  c«  tl^  squares 

the  sides  not  parallel,  as  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides  is  to 
th«r  difl^rence. 

Section  the  fourth  exhibits  the  relations  in  a  system  of  right 
lines  which  may  be  discovered  without  the  intervention  of  linear- 
angular  quantities.  Here  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that, 
*  In  every  figure  which  may  be  constructed  with  the  ruler  and 
compasses  only,  without  employing  the  graduated  circle,  all  the 
lines  may  be  calculated  without  the  intervention  of  angles  ; 
and  in  every  figure,  on  the  contrary,  which  may  be  drawn  with 
the  ruler  and  graduated  circle  only,  without  employing  compasses, 
all  the  angles  may  be  calculated  without  the  intervention  of  lines. 
'Hius,  in  the  first  case,  we  may  obtain  all  the  sides  of  the  figure, 
and  in  the  second,  all  the  angles,  without  the  intervention  of 
linear..angular  quantities.'     Proceeding  in  conf^ity  to  this 
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iiil«,  tiie  autBor  draws  out  various  tables  of  the  properties  of 
quaJri laterals,  polygons,  and  polyhedne ;  and  deduces  froui 
them  a  great  number  of  strilcing  properties,  but  wbich  in  ge- 
neral cannot  be  understood  without  making  reference  to  the 
diagrams  f  it  must  suffice,  therefore,  if  we  extract  one,  which 
is  this : 

•  In  every  heKaedroiij  regular  or  not,  the  triple  of  the  sum  of  the 
^uares  of  the  four  diagonals  which  traverse  the  solid,  j>{u«  four  times 
die  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  six  lines  which  join,  two  and  two,  the 
ibtir  middle  points  of  these  diagonals,  is  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  die 
squares  of  the  twel\'e  edges,  plus  twice  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
twelve  lines  which  join,  twoby  two,  the  middle  points  of  tlie  sidet 
opposite  to  each  of  the  taces.' 

This  proposition  is  an  extension  of  one  which  is  given  by 
Legendre  for  the  parallelopiped,  namely,  that  '  in  every  paral- 
lelopiped  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  diagonals  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  twelve  edges :'  and  this,  again^ 
is  an  obvious  extension  of  the  well-known  property  relative  to 
the  diagonals  of  the  parallelograms. 

In  the  application  of  our  author's  theory  to  various  questions 
in  elementary  geometry,  which  is  theobjectof  the  fifth  section, 
he  has  given  a  great  variety  of  problems  :  many  of  them  have 
been  far  more  elegantly  solved  by  English  authors,  particularly 
by  Simpson,  in  the  problems  at  the  end  of  bis  Algebra,  his 
Geometry,  and  his  Select  Exercises,  iiad  M.  Car  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  this  very  ingenious  author,  this 
portion  of  his  treatise  might  have  b?en  rendered  far  more  va- 
luable. But  the  constructions  of  geometrical  problems,  and 
the  deduction  of  elegant  theorems  from  such  constructions,  is  a 
branch  of  science  respecting  which  information  can  be  obtained 
<Bily  from  writers  on  this  side  the  Channel.  At  the  same  time 
that  wfe  are  compelled  Co  make  this  remark,  it  would  be  un- 
just not  to  adnut  that  our  author's  fifth  section  contains  elegant 
solutions-tpjj^me  new  and  interesting  problems,  and  that  it  like- 
Vise  exhibits  soihe  curious  theorems :  we  select  one,  viz. 

'  If  in  any  sphere  we  draw  three  radii  respectively  perpendiclilal', 
0nA  from  their  extremities  at  tlie  surface  of  the  sphere  drop  perpen- 
diculars on  any  fourth  radius  «'hatever,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  three  parts  of  this  radius  intercepted  between  each  of  these  per- 
pendiculars and  the  centre,  is  always  equal  to  the  square  of  the  r«- 
diusi  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  fourth  radius ;  and  the  sum  of 
the  squares  ofthediree  perpendiculars  will  be  always  double  the 
square  of  the  radius.' 

Although  the  author  promises  his  readers  much  ne*  inatter 
in  the  sixth  section,  we  caiinot  assure  thgm  that  his  promise  is 
realised  :  there  are,  it  is  tfue,  various  striking  properties  rela- 
tive to  the  points  of  concourse  of  tangents  to  curve  lines,  and  tb 
whatDe  la  Hire  tailed  Harmonkali-  but  the  larger  part  of  thesfe 
2P2 
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properties  were  investigated  [and,  we  think,  by  tbe  aid  of  a  more 
beautiful  process)  in  Maclanrin's  piece  De  Linearutn  Geomehi- 
earum  Proprittat'tbus  generalibut.  As  to  '  the  luminous  idea  of 
Godin,'  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  its  brightness  con- 
usts}  for  it  is  cert^ly  not  calculated  to  di0\ise  any  new  Kghi 
over  the  doctrine  of  curves.  The  moft  useful  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  a  table  of  the  principal  variable  qimnttties  in  curves  on 
a  plane,  by  means  of  which  the  several  lines,  angles,  and  areas, 
maybe  obtained,  "without  ninniDg'to  such  high  equations  as 
might  occur  in  following  the  usual  methods.  The  work  con- 
cli^es  with  a  proposal  for  a  new  kind  of  mechanical  analysis, 
which  the  author  thinks  would  lead  to  the.  extension  of  dtfie- 
rent  branches  of  mathematics :  it  depends  upon  his  peculiar 
method  of  notation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
place. 

Haring  thus  laid  before  the  reader  M.  Camot's  account  of 
the  ol^ects  of  his  performance,  selected  several  theorems  from 
different  parts,  which  to  us  appeared  curious  and  deserving 
of  notice,  and  offered  various  remarks  on  the  substance  « 
the  work  as  we  proceeded  in  our  examination ;  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  state  our  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
Is  executed.  The  volume  before  us,  although  it  comprises 
much  that  is  valuable,  furnishes,  after  all,  an  example  that  some- 
thing more  than  even  talents  and  genius  is  necessary  to  form  a 
good  treatise.  Our  Mthor  seems  entirely  ignorant  of  \^  art 
of  compression :  his  arguments  lose  much  of  their  force  fbfwant 
of  their  converging  to  a  focal  point ;  he  is  tautologoas  md  de- 
sultory in  the  extreme,  stating  some  of  his  favourite  positiotis 
over  and  over  again.  Had  this  bulky  quano  been  condensed 
to  the  size  of  a  moderate  octavo,  it  would  not  have  occasioned 
the  omission  of  an  iota  that  is  useful  or  interesting :  in  that 
case  we  might  probably  have  bestowed,  what  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  withhold — an  unqualified  commendation. 

Akt.  X,~^Semdicii  de  SplnO&a  Opera  qua  tupersunt  emma: 
Iterum  ethtJa  euravh,  Prafationei,  Vitam  Auctoris,  nee  mn  Np- 
titias,  qua  ad  Hiitoriam  Scriptorum  pfrtinent)  addidit  H.  E.  G. 
Paulm,  Philu.  me  ThteU  Prrf.  Ord.  Iinent. 
The  survivtng  Worts  of  Benedict  Spinoza,  complete:  re-edittd,  ivitf> 
Prefaces,  a  Life  of  the  Jiahor,  and  Ohservatiom  relative  to  tbe 
History  of  his  Writings,  by  £.  G.  Paulus,  Professor  of  Pbiksophf 
and  Theology.     &ix.     lena..  1802. 

THAT  a  professor  of  theology  should  undertake  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Spinoza,  which  attack  the  foundations  even  of 
natural  religion,  would  be  surprising,  were  it  not  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation  is  by  many  persons  considered  as  the 
more  apparent,  the  feebler  the  proofs  which  ace  deduced  from 
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mere  human  reason  of  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  deity.  T!ie' 
wotfcs  of  Spinoza  form  important  documents  in  the  history  of 
metaphysical  philosophy,  and  are  thus  far  entitled  to  the  curi- 
ous inspection  of  those  who  like  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  reasoning,  and  td'  appropriate  the  successive  discoveries 
ill  ideology  to  Sieir  respeaive  inventors. 

Spinoza  was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew,  and  born  in  1692, 
at  Amsterdam.  He  dissented  early  from  rfie  religion  of  his 
fetlwrs,  and  was  stabbed,  bitt  not  mortally,  on  quitting  the  ^ay- 
bonse,  by  the  holy  indignation  of  some  ^aticai  rabbee.  His 
first  apostasy  was  tjb  Menncuiism,  on  cmbi«dnK  which,  he  ex» 
changed  his  original  namfe,  Baruch,  for  that  of  Benedict.  He 
removed  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hague,  where  he  subsisted  as 
an  opiical-instrument-ihater,  and  led  a  frugal  and  retired  Hfe, 
the  leisures  of  which  he  devoted  to  study.  De  Witt,  who  waS 
fond  of  his  society,  had  secured  to  him  an  annuity  of  200  flo- 
rins; hut  Spinoza,  with  disinterested  generosity,  refused  to  ac- 
cept k  from  the  heirs  of  his  friend.  His  morals  had  the  purity 
of  povei^i  or  of  a  weak  constitution:  a  pmt  of  wine  lasted  hka 
a  month.  He  died  at  the  xge  of  forty-five.  His  temper  vr3$ 
mild.  Ml  c(Niver>aiion  fascinating,  his  manners  officiously  obli- 
png,  his  whole  demeanour  amble,  gentlemanly,  decorous  to 
nicety :  he  attended,  and  advised  attendance,  on  public  worship. 
His  figure  was  small  and  insignificant ;  his  coin^exion  remWk- 
!d)ly  sallow. 

His  opinions  terminated  in  pantheism.  He  teaches  that  mat- 
ter is  the  uncreatedj  original,  indestructible  being,  the  first  cause 
of  all  things  i  and  that  the  collective  mass  of  matter,  the  uni- 
verse, ou^t  properly  to  be  called  God.  To  its  inherent  pro- 
perties he  ascribes  tbose  plastic  powers  which  have  created 
animated  nature.  He  denies  that  there  is  atty  other  substance 
than  matter,  and  considers  mind  as  its  local  and  occasiaqnl  re- 
sult. Thus  f^r,  he  agrees  with  certain  deists  of  antiquity,  who 
■ascribed  personality  to  the  universe,  and  a  soul,  the  result  of 
matter,  to  the  frorld.  But  Spinoza  does  not  appear  to  have 
i-ntirely  admitted  this  personality,  and  must,  therefore,  bo  ^  be 
classed  with  the  atheistic  school. 

Bayle  has  criticised  his  arguments  with  severity,  and  indicated 
his  sources  with  much  erudition :  yet,  as  the  opinions  of  Ser- 
veto  concerning  the  deity,  approach,  in  every  thing  but  the  doc- 
trine (rfhis  irapereonality,  to  the  opinions  of  Spinoza;  and  as  borfi 
those  philosophers  seem  to  have  derived  from  the  Jewish  lite- 
rature of  Spam  their  original  bent  of  mind ;  it  is  not  improhi^ 
ble  fhat  in  that  country  will  be  detected  the  specific  source  of 
this  matfa-ial  pantheism.  Berkeley  has  precisely  inverted  the 
liOtions  of  Spinoza  :  his  works,  therefore,  form  liie  most  adapt- 
ed antidote.  S[nneza  is  rather  bold  than  clear  :  he  affects  a  ma- 
thematical manner,  and  writes  -iith  little  taste ;  his  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  design,  or  of  final  causes,  by  ilenying 
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that  the  eyes  were  made  to  see,  or  the  ears  to  hear,  or  the  tecth 
to  chew,  is  miserably  unsuccessful.  Paley  had  not  yet  demon- 
strated Uie  intelligence  of  the  plastic  caui-e. 

As  a  specimen  of  Spinoza's  method  af  argument,  we  will  ex-> 
tract  a  passage,  in  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  prqve  that 
things  are  the  only  ideas  of  the  divine  mind ;  traces  of  the  past, 
its  symptoms  of  memory }  and  etiects,  its  inference. 

'  Eth.  P.  II.  Prop.  g.  Idea  rei  singularis,  aotu  existentis,  Deura  pro 

caash  habet,  doq  quatenus  iiifinitus  eat  j  sed  quatenus  alia  rei  siiigu- 
laiis  acta  existenlis  id^i  aSectns  comiderutur/iaijus  etlam  Deu&est 
cauaa,  quatcnus  alik  terti£k  aftVctus  est,  et  sic  in  infinitum. 

•  jiei«on« ratio .^-Idca  rei  singularia,  actu  ejisienlis,  modus  singQ.. 
laris  cogitaudi  est,  et  a  reliquis  distinctus ;  adcoque  Deum,  qnateaus 
est  tantum  res  cogltana,  pro  causa  babet.  At  noii,  quatenus  est  res 
absolute  cogitans  -,  scd  quatenus  alio  cogitaiidi  niodo  aSt^ctus  con^' 
deratitt,  et  hujua  etism,  quatenus  alio  affeetus  est,  et  sic  in  infinitum. 
Atqui  ordo,  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo,  et  cotmexio  cau- 
&arum ;  eigo  unius  singularis  ideae  alia  idea,  sive  Detis,  quatenus  ali^ 
idei  affeetus  consideratur,  est  causa,  et  bujus  etlam,  quq|^us  jU^ 
affeetus  est,  et  sic  in  itifiaitum.     Q.  E.  D. 

'  Carol. — Quicquid  in  singutari  cujuscunque  idese  objecto  ctmtingit, 
ejus  datur  in  Deo  cogiiitio,  quatenus  tantum  ejusdem  object!  ide^tm 
babet. 

'i>nnDnJir.-— Quicquid  in  objecto  cujuscunque  ides  contiotpt,  ejus 
datur  ill  Deo  idea,  non,  quatenus  iiifinitus  est ;  sed  quatenus  aM  rej 
singularis  idea  affeetus  consideratur :  sed  ordo,  et  connexio  idearum, 
idem  est,  ac  ordo,  ac  connexio  rerum ;  eril  ergo  cognitio  ejus,  quod 
in  siogulari  aliquo  objecto  contingit,  in  Deo,  quatenus  tantum  ejus* 
dem  object!  babet  ideam,     Q.  £.  D.' 

Surely  it  requires  all  the  patience  of  philosophy,  and  all  tfa^ 
zeal  of  impiety,  to  study  such  dry  and  formal  metaphysics : 
but,  as  Hobi)«s  says,  the  duty  of  an  author  is  to  bring  reasons, 
the  duty  of  a  reader  to  bring  attention. 

One.  consolation  results  from  reading  In  these  antiquated  lOn 
.pOsitories  of  infidelity-— a  conviction  that  human  opinions  are 
,not  progressive  ^  that  all  th?  sects,  which  now  attract  our  alter- 
nate attention,  had  advocates  of  equal  skill  formerly:  that  the 
■same  proportion  of  atheists,  deists,  Socinians,  orthodox,  and 
hyperrathodox,  existed  at  the  time  of  Spinoza,  as  in  our  own 
day:  flist  literary  excellence  could  always  form  a  sect:  but 
that  no  sect  may  hope  for  longevity  or  difinsion,  except  in  as 
much  as  it  makes  a  permanent  provision  for  rewarding  the  toi) 
<rf  specific  proselytism. 

■  -  At  the  Hagup  was  lately  edited,  by  C,  T.  de  Muit,  a  manun 
script  of  Spinoza's,  never  before  printed,  containing  annotar 
tion^  ofi  h)s  thjjologico-political  treatise.  This  book  is  ac? 
<:ompanied  rfth  curious  buigrapliic  and  lltfary  particulars^ 
'  pnd  a  fac-simile  of  his  haifd-writiug,  whic^TO»ders  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  spelt  his  n^uuf!  yr'uh  an  j  or  z,  Spinosa  or  Si«» 
P9?a,  -         ■      .     . 
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tnXTittnt  aux  Prindpes  des  Commhtances  humainet'. 
Comparative  Hutory  of  the  Systems  of  Phthsophyuiith  respect  to  the 

PrinctpUs  of  human  K^miledge.    By  J.  M.De^erando.    iVals. 

8vo.     Paris.     1804. 

IN  reviewing  .the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute,  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  contributions  of  the  present 
author,  and  not  unfrequently.  to  allow  him  the  praise  of  an  a- 
cute  and  comprehensive  ideologist.  M.  Degerando,  however, 
is  a  corresponding  member  of  many  other  literary  societiesy  be- 
sides the  national  institute  of  France ;  and  the  publication  before 
us  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  aa  extensive  memoir,  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  and  literature  of  Ber- 
lin, he  did  himself  the  honour  of  presenting  to  that  valuable 
establishment,  and  which  was.  flattered  with  special  marks  of 
approbaticm  and  favour. 

We  have  had  histories  of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy 
presented  to  us  under  various  forms,  narrative,  and  inductive, 
chronological,  and  comparative;  but  the  present,  though  assuming 
this  last  description,  is  designed  to  be  new  in  object  and  plan, 
or  rather  is  intended  (o  arrange  the  many  and  gigantic  sub- 
jects of  philosoj^y  into  a  regular  scientific  classifii^^tion  founded 
upon  the  following  question,  which,  we  are  toldj  is  common  to 
every  divaricating  system,  and  constitutes  the  pivot  of  the 
whole, — In  what  consists  the  relation  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  objects  of  its  knowledge  ?  what  is  the  foundation  of  the 
right  it  assumes  to  become  a  judge  of  such  objects?  and  conse- 
quently what  is  the  real  nature,  the  extent  and  certainty,  of  this 
knowledge  itself? 

It  will  appear,  by  the  course  the  author  hjs  tha»  prescribed 
to  himself,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  unite  tfie  historic  ar. 
rangement  of  Brucker  with  the  analytic  of  CondiUac  i  and  he 
has  hence  divided  his  work  into  two  parts,  in  the  former  of 
which,  he  eSers  an  at»idged  history  of  the  chief  systems  of  , 
philosophy  in  as  much  as  they  relate  to  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  second,  a  critical  analysis  of  the  same 
systems  directed  to  the  same  end.  The  former  part  is  subdi- 
vided into  seventeen  chapters.  Of  these,  the  first  developes,  in 
«  general  view,  its  object  and  plan,  and  observes,  that,  to  render 
the  study  of  philosophy  useful,  two  points  are  requisite,  to  wit, 
rightly  to.  appreciate  its  doctrines,  and  accurately  to  classify 
,.  them.  It  partitions  the  science  of  philosophy  into  five  distinct 
epochs,  and  of  these,  it  offers  the  distinctive  and  essential 
characters,  and  touches  upon  the  differeiit  sects  that  chiefly 
flourished  under  each. 

In  his  second  chapter,  the  author  passes  to  an  examination 
ol  tbs  historiws  of  philosophy  j  froca  those  who'  sought  or  pre- 
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tended  to  seek  after  truth]  to  tliose  vAa  have  preserved  their 
ntevcti«>  Hit  view  is  hen  corscxy,  yet  hja  scope  cem^ni^ 
henuTe,  cwnmfincing  with  Aristotle  and  Plato,  aud  descending 
to  Adam  Smith  inclusively.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  origin  of  philosophy;  examines  its  various  directions]  as  in- 
tended to  explain  the  phxnomeni  of  nature,  and  th^  relation 
of  man  with  such  phsnomena ;  and  is  peculiarly  addressed  to 
the  subject  of  cosmogtuiiesj  the  earlier  opiniotu  wit^  respect  to 
the  thinking  principle)  magic  and  divination,  deifications,  and 
Mtroh^ :  the  system  of  eiaanationit  Grecian  mythologies  and 
gnomics. 

Our  author  now  commences  his  more  regular  philos<^>bic 
epoch  ;  and  in  chajtfers  iv.  and  v.,  examines  the  schools  of  Ionia, 
ct  Pythagoras,  and  of  Heraditus  j  which,  with  the  two  Eleatic 
schools,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists*  form  his  first  epoch* 
In  chapters  vi.  and  vii.,  he  comprises  his  seccmd  peijod,  and  de- 
TOtes  it  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  three  academic},  the  scepticSi 
Aristotle] Epicurus,  andZeno.  His  third  period  embraces  syncre- 
tism, eclecticism,  and  the  reign  of  the  mystics,  and  is  inchided  in 
cfa^ter  viii.  His  fourth  period,  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  c(Hnpre- 
hends  the  Arabians,  the  scholastics,  and  the  reign  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle.  Chapters  x.  and  xi.  commence  the  fifth  peried» 
which  extends  from  the  reformation  of  philosc^hy  by  ^con  to 
the  [»esent  A3^;  and  are  intended  to  designate  minutely  the  ex- 
panstoas  which  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  and  Locke  has  reORved 
in  England  and  Prance  from  modem  metaphysicians.  Tho 
twelfth  chapter  is  dedicated  to  those  philosophers  who  are  said 
to  have  limited  the  principle  of  experience  to  iu  narrowest 
bounds  \  and  embraces  Hobbet  and  his  school,  modem  eclec* 
tics,  sceptics,  and  idealists.  In  chapter  xvii.,  we  meet  with  3 
minute  detail  of  the  history  of  Cartesianism ;  its  comparison 
with  the  opin^oiis  of  Leibnitz,  Malbrancjic,  the  Pert-royal 
writerStandSpieoza.  The  fourteenth  is  devoted  ^ -Leibnitz  and 
Wolfe,  to  spirhual  automatism,  to  contradictory  principles,  and 
those  of  a  sufficient  reason.  The  ensuing  chapter  is  a  CDBtinQ.t 
ation  of  the  foregoing,  and  examines  the  relation  of  the  preced- 
ing systems  with  tlu»e  of  Kant,  Baumgarten,  Meyer]  Lambertj 
Mendelssohn,  and  many  others.  The  two  last  clraptn^  ire  de^ 
voted  to  the  Kantian  philosophy  alone,  and  the  various  sects 
which  have  ramified  irom  its  school. 

The  second  or  analytic  part  is  subdivided  into  fourteen  chap- 
ters. Of  these,  the  first  explains  its  imtrediate  design :  the 
second  endeavours  to  bring  the  history  of  philosophy  t«i  on* 
common  pmnt  of  view :  the  third  offers  refiexions  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  in  the  formation  of  philosophic 
systems.  In  chapter  iv.,  we  meet  with  the  origin  of  various 
prejudices  of  philosophers,  which  are  supposed  almost  constantly 
to  proceed  from  an  ignorance  (^  the  true  principle  of  know- 
ledge.    Chapter  v.  gives  va  the  general  progress  of  the  philio* 
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sophic  disc<i^%ries  of  antiquity,  and  chapter  vi.  the  philosoj^c 
discoveries  of  the  moderns.  In  chapter  vii.  we  find  offered  to 
us  desiderata,  which  still  exist  in  philosophy,  on  the  subject  of  . 
the  princi^es  of  human  intelligence.-  Chapter  viii.  ^vances 
reilexions  on  speculative  or  rational  frfiilosophy  ;  chapter  ix.  on 
dogmatism-,  chapter  z.  on  idealism ;  chapter  xi.  on  sc^icism ; 
chapter  xii.  on  empiricism ;  chapter  xiii.  on  criticism ;  cjiapter 
xiv.  on  experimental  pbiloeoj^y. 

Ha.ving  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  various  subjects  contained 
in  M,  Deg^'ando's  wot^}  we  proceed  to  make  a  fevr  observe 
tions  upon  the  ability  with  which  he  has  executed  it,  and  to 
oSer  a  few  extracts  in  erucidation  of  his  manner.  The  histo- 
rians of  philosophy  he  has  divided  into  three  classes ;  in  the 
firat  of  which,  we  find  the  name?  alone  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Cfcwo ;  '  writers',  says  he, '  who  have  contemplated  their  sub-"' 
ject  frotnl^e  moat  elevated  point  of  view,  have  collected  the 
doctriBesof  the  different  schools,  have  comjared  them  together, 
and  have  made  such  comparison  with  avisi*  of  elucidating  their  ' 
own  theories,  or  at  leaa  m  justifying  their  own  choice  of  theory. 
We  may  forta,  continues  he,ra  second  class,  from  such  writers 
as  Hippocrates,  Xenophon,  Athemeus,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Lu- 
cretius, Seaeca,  &c.  who,  upon  philosophic  doctrines,  have  left 
us  only  detached  fragments,  or  have  limited  themselves  to  the 
explanation  of  particubr  sects ;  who,  in  few  words,  have  rather 
fiinUshed  us  with  ample  materials,  than  with  a  history.— 
The  third  class  of  the  historians  of  the  philosophy  of  ancient 
times  comprises  thoee  who  have  arranged  iheir  collected  ma- 
terials in  a  body  of  bittioryi  or  in  the  form  oftables,  but  without 
aiming  at  accompanying  them  with  any  f^ibsophic  strictures, 
^  ;,or  without  bfing  capabk  of  such  accompaniment.  At  the  head 
pf  th«e  is  placed  Diogenes  Laertios,  wh^  nearly  alone,  became 
for  a  long  time  a  guide  and  model  to  later  historians  of  philo- 
Sophy  i  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  since  he  pre- 
served for  our  use  a  variety  of  remains,  but  whose  credulity  ha« 
intermixed  with  them  a  number  of  «rrors,  as  may  be  readily 
perceived  by  the  observation?  of  Menage  and  Heumann.' 

This  classification  is  by  no  means  decisively  marked,  and  in 
several  instances  is  imsatisfactory  and  meagre.  -  We  expected  to 
have  found  in  the  first  division  some  notice  of  Theophrastus,  the 
successor  to  the  chair  of  Aristotle.  Cicero  has  no  more  pre- 
tensions to  a  place  in  this  class  than  Xenophon,  who  is  thnist  into 
the  second ;  for  he  is  ao  more  than  the  latter  an  historian  of 
philDSophy,  whether  general  or  se^trained  to  a  particular  sect ; 
his  iiqjices  indeed  are  full  and  valuable  ;  yet  he  has  only  pre- 
servefffor  our  use,  to  adopt  our  author's  own  language,  '  a  t». 
riety  of  remains.'  The  merits  of  Diogenes  Laertius  are  too  spa- 
ringly allowed ;  we  should  be  able  to  proceed  with  great  dit 
ficiil^  without  hM  i  »nd  surely  that  philosopher  ought  not  to 
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be  exclusively  branded  with  the  charge  of  credulity  and  error, 
vho,  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  fixed  determination 
of  adhering  to  her  in  whatever  (juarter  or  attire  she  might  ap- 
pear to  him,  with  a  m^d  free  from  all  bias  and  party-spiriti 
investigated,  before  he  would  consent  to  close  with  any  one,  all 
the  different  philosophic  systems  of  his  day.  This  is  the  more 
ungenerous  of  M,  Degerando,  because,  from  the  sketch  giveii- 
above,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  pursued,  as  far  as  he  possibly 
could,  the  plan  laid  down  by  Diogenes,  and  especially  in  relation  , 
to  his  earlier  periods.  In  his  description  of  these,  however,  he 
is  less  clear  and  satisfactory  than  the  fountain  from  which  he 
draws,  and  omits  many  particulars  with  which  the  student  in 
philosophy  should  be  acquainted.  Thus  he  abruptly  opens . 
and  continues  his  £rst  epoch,  without  informing  us  with  whom 
-  either  the  Ionic  or  the  Italic  school  commenced,  why  xhxj 
were  thus  respectively  denominated,  or  with  whom  they  ter- 
minated ;  though,  had  he  copied  as  fully  as  he  ought  to  hare 
done  from  this  '  croiulous  and  erroneous"  writer,  his  readers 
would  have  learned  tliat  the  former  was  denominated  Ionic  or 
Ioni.in,  because  Thales,  its  foundto-,  was  of  that  country,  and  re>- 
uded  at  Miletus,  where  he  instructed  Anaxiniander;  and  that 
the  Ionic  order  closed  with  Clitomachus,  ChryiB^pus,  and 
Theophrastus,  names  which  are  altogether  suppressed  in  the 
wort  before  us.  They  would  have  learned  also,  that  the  Italic 
order  originated  with  Pythagoras,  and  was  thus  characterised, 
because  for  the  most  part  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Italy  ;  anii 
that  this  litter  order  tgrminated  with  Epicurus.  Our  author, 
Iiowever,  is  correct  in  observing,  with  nespect  to  Epicurus,  that 
Cicero  has  not  treated  either  himself  or  his  sect  with  feimess, 
that  he  conceived,  from  some  unknown  cause,  an  excesMve:-- 
prejudice  against  them,  and  largely  communicated  it  to  his  own  .< 
age. 

The  following  is  M.  Degerando's  account  of  the  system  of 
eclecticism,  and  the  mystics  to  whom  it  gave  liurth,  which  con>« 
^ises  a  part  of  his  third  ^iod. 

*  From  the  time  of  Cameades,  who  founded  the  new  academy 
in  the  bundred  and  fi&y-first  Olympiad,  we  do  not  for  many  ages 
perceive  a  single  system  that  !s  truly  original.  After  theTalfof 
the  Greek  and  Roman  repubHes,  the  human  mind,  at  once  ener- 
vated and  discouraged  by  a  dreadful  combination  of  causes,  th« 
corruption  of  manners,  the  advance'  of  luxury,  political  slavery,  the 
fashion  of  subtilising,  the  uneertaintie('-*f  doubt,  the  systems  of 
voluptuousness  or  selfishness,  kad  lost  chose  adventurous  aniQrre.. 
ative  powers,  which  illuminated  the  better  ages  of  Greece.  Jl  h: 
■ ich  caWalo 


n  those  noble  desireaj  those  exalted  motives,  which  cal  alone 
give  to  the  genius  of  reason  asenseof  its  own  powers,  and  crown  th« 
discovery  of  truth  with  a  prize  equal  to  Hfe  efforts  it  demands,  Tha 
great  variety  of  systems  conceived  in  the  autecejJea:  ages,  seeneij, 
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indeed^  to  destroy  the  hope  of  deTcloping  a  new  idea.  In  diort, 
philosophy  felt  herself  possessed  of  5»  rich  a  patrimony,  that  she 
■was  little  ambitious  of  adding  to  it  by  new  conquests.  It  was  at 
ihis  time  that  eclecticism  (the  concentration  of  different  doctrines) 

'  might  be  expected  to  ans^  and  that  in  reality  it  did  arise.  '  Rea- 
son,forbearingto  create,  had  nothing  more  than  to  choose  between 
existing  opinions.  Of  these  opinions,  every  one  carried  widi  itself 
^  certain  degree  of  prohabrliiy,  and  various  adrantages.  The  intel- 
ligent hoped  to  reconcile  them;  the  vain  to  distinguish  them'selves 
by  the  assortment  they  should  hence  mafce,  by  the  art  vrith  which 
they  should  adorn  themselves  with  these  ancient  spoils ;  in'  effect 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  commerce,  travels,  booTis,  the  use  cpf 
the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  became  now  .ilmost  universal ;  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  had  assimilated  the  minds  of  men,  and  confede- 
rated their  ideas,  by  rendering  communications  more  frequent; 
Doctrines  intermingled  themselves  like  nations;  and  systems  of  philo- 
sophy seem^  to  approach  a  stateOf  unity  by  the  CTOrt  of  that  pro-  ' 
digious  power  whicn  reduced  the  whole  world  to  the  laws  of  tme 
individual  empire. 

'  The  philosophy  of  Greece,  transplanted  to  Rome,  soon  ct- 
periejnced,  under  the  empcTOSs,  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of  combi- 
nation.    The  theories  of  Plato  endeavoured  to  ally  themselves  with 

.  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics ;  that  of  Epicurus  seemed  to  stretch  forth 
a  friendly  h^nd  towards  scepticism,  now  in  its  decline.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  many  species  of  eclectics  were  eshibited  with  suc- 
cess. We  sulSciently  perceive  these  kinds  of  miscellanies  among 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age :  but  they  soon  became  still  more 
conspicuous.  Plutaren,  Anaxilaiis  of  Larissa,  Quintus  Sexthis, 
Sotion  of  Alexandria,  but,  above  all,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  succes- 
sively modified  the  d6ctrines  of  Pythagoras  by  those  of  other  secti. 
Thrasilus,  Theon,  Favorinus,  Taurus,  Lucius  Apuleius,  Atticus, 
produced  a  similar  revolution  in  the  system  of  Plato.     Peripateti- 

■  cism  began  in  like  manner  to  be  corrupted  under  Nero ;  Ammo- 
nius  lea  the  way;  and  Demetiius  of  Alexandria,  Alexander  Dama- 
.scius,  Endemus,  Dexippus,  followed  his  steps.  Themistius,  Olym- 
piodorus,  and  Simplicius,  completed  die  distortion  of  the  opinions  of 
Aristotle,  who,  for  too  long  a  period,  was  only  known  by  those  un- 
faithful reporters.  Tlie  i«irthy  Plutarch,  in  re-exhibiting  the 
thoughts,  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  him- 
self less  a  philosopher  than  an  historian,  preserved  their  maxims 
with  sufficient  fidelity,  but  confounded  them  without  selection,  and 
appreciated  tiiem  without  judge  rafnt.  Luctan  alone,  particularly 
attached  to  the  sect  of  Epicurus,  introduces  into  his  eclecticism  a 
more  just  discernment,  and  a  severer  discrimination.  He  spreads 
a  bitter  ridicule  (ri/Bff4le  amire)  over  the  subtilties  of  dogmatism, 
iand  attacks  hypotheses  from  whatever  sources  they  issue.  In  few 
.words,  his  eclecticism  consists  still  more  in  the  refutation  of  every 
prror,  than  in  the  combination  of  every  doctrine. 

•  The  system  of  Epicurus,  already  varied  by  Lucretius,  was  soon 
corrupted  under  succ^sding  ascendencies.  The  sect  of  the  Cynics 
-degenerated  still  more  precipitately,  and  terminated  with  the  life  of 
Pyregripijs  Proteus.    Decliijine  scepticism  found,  for  a  short  time, 
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in  Sextos  Empiricus,  a  bold  ilefender,  and  a  leamed  historian,  boC 
ihonJy  gelded  the  field  of  battle  to  die  dogmalUni  of  the  enthu- 
siasts. The  doctrine  of  the  Porch  maintamed  its  bdependence  for  a 
)ong;er  period  I  witness  the  iBusCrious  names  of  Athenodorus,  Epicte- 
QUt  Seneca,  and  the  Antonini ;  byti  siQJcme  U  length  heneadi  the 
geperal  impulse,  it  ajtematelf  incliaed  to  Cynicism  and  Plaionism, 
and  was  at  last,  after  the  rei^  of  Alexander  Sevenu,  confounded 
.is  the  chaos  which  sprang  up  frans  the  mini  of  every  schotd. 

*  In  the  mean  vhilci  Alexandria  became  the  grand  theatre  of 
dole  exertions  by  which  the  difieivnt  systems  were  attempted  to 
be  combined.  Various  causes  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
eclecticism ;  yet  others  tended  to  corrupt  it  from  its  birth.  The 
ftolemies  bad  invited  and  planted .  around  them  the  most  cele- 
IJiated  philosophers  of  Greece ;  they  h^  selected  them  from  every 
•ect  i  they  had  given  the  first  example  of  a  liteiaiT  institute  by 
iaTittng  together  men  of  letters  at  a  museum  whe^itney  were  sup- 
pcnted  at  the  public  expense.  An  immense  libraiy,  emiched  b^ 
the  bequest  of  Aristotle,  was  at  tJieir  commasd.  Alexandria, 
moreover,  was  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  unrverse, 
the  rendezvous  of  Romans,  of  Greeks,  of  Orientals :  a  body  of 
Jews  dwelt  in  Egypt:  the  Essenians,  and  the  Thetapeut^  hi 
particular,  inclined  to  the  speculations  of  Pythagoras  and  I^to> 
aind  practised  a  morality  analogous  to  that  of  those  philosojAerS. 
A  disposition  common  to  every  one,  the  produce  of  the  gener^ 
climate,  general  luxury,  and  the  general  stale  of  morals,  unifbrmlj 
engendered  meditation,  and  introduced  credulity.  Hence  doc^ 
bines,  in  their  birth  the  most  remote,  approached  and  amalsa> 
mated;  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  the  systems  rf  Zo- 
roaster and  the  Gymnosophists  of  Asia,  the  religious  dogmas  of 
the  Egyptians,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Chrisdans,  and,  in  effect,  of  aU 
the  diferent  sects  of  Greece.  Among  these  sects,  neverdieleSK, 
those  only  were  capable  of  admission,  who  could  concillnte  them- 
selves with  the  general  disposidon  and  haughty  conceptioiLs  ofshe 
people  of  the  East.  Hence  the  preference  which  was  discovered  to 
the  system  of  Pythageras  over  that  of  Plato,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.  Pythagoras,  ofall  the  Grecians  wasmost  favourable  to 
a  contemplative  mind ;  the  secrecy  with  which  he  surrounded  him- 
self was  singularly  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  the  mystics  who 
were  spread  over  all  Asia.  Plato  offered  a  powerful  temptation  to 
contemplative  enthusiasm  by  his  images  of  an  intellectual  world, 
his  hypothesis  of  a  pre-eiistcnt  state  of  the  soul,  his  maxinu^on- 
ceming  the  relation  of  human  i^eas  with  the  divine  nature.  His 
writings  perpetuaUy  recalled  to  view  that  species  of  inspimtion, 
which  nad  dictated  them,  and  led  forth  the  mind  into  the  vague 
of  ideal  regions.  Finally,  the  doctrbes  of  Aristotle  possessed,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  a  metaphysical  inclination,  by  which  ' 
they  were  easily  reconcilable  with  abstract  speculations.  The  my- 
stics laid  hold  of  this  connexion,  enshrouded  themselves  in  bis  defi- 
nitions, in  his  hypotheses,  and, forgot  the  examples  he  had  given  of- 
simpler  and  more  genuine  wisdom.  Every  philosopher,  who  by 
appealing  to  the  test  of  experience,  advanced  obstacles  that  were 
too  fonnidable  to  speculative  systems,  and  mystic  ecSAs!eS|  wsift 
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abandoned.  Epicurus,  Zeno,  the  Cjrenaics,  ofiered  no  tnbute  to 
the  eclecticism  of  Alexandria  ;  their  principles  were  banished  as  eo 
many  importunate  laws,  which,  by  awakening  the  spirit,  tore  it 
from  the  delicious  reveries  in  which  it  liked  fo  be  lapped.  Even 
_.  Pythagoras  himself,  Plato,  and  Aristorie,  lost,  in  this  mtennixture, 
their  original  purity :  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  them  with  each 
other  J  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  them  with  the  claims  of  imagi- 
nation, with  the  prejudices  of  those  who  adopted  them;  the  final 
distortion  was  the  wwk  of  ignorance  and  carelessness.  Various 
were  the  forms  therefore  which  this  intermixture  assumed,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which,  from  such  a  multiplicity  of  element^ 
their  proportions  were  varied,  or  a  preference  was  allowed  to  a  iJii- 
losopnic  system  or  a  religious  dogma ;  yet  Zoroaster  and  Plato 
almost  constantly  played  die  first  parts,  and  continued  to  constitute 
a  sent  of  chief  iiwtuatorship  in  die  grand  alliance.  The  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster,  and  the  wridngB  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegistuv 
were  the  ^gin  of  die  sect  of  gnostics,  which,  originating  in  Asia» 
migrated  'into  Egypt,.  Palestme,  and  the  Roman  provinces.  It 
spread  jtself  among  the  earlier  Clwistians,  and  is  well  known  to 

.  ^ve  be^  the  chi^  cause  of  those  severe  contrvversies  which  deso* 
lated  the  churches  from  their  cradle.  The  name  alone  of  this  sect 
reminds  us  of  those  reveries  to  which  it  was  a  prey,  and  of  die 
haughty  pretension  which  it  afected  of  possessing,  in  the  contem- 
plaDon  of  God,  a  direct  and  instructive  science.  Although  it 
commonly  testified  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Greek  philosophers, 
it  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  ancient  doctrines  of  Oipheus,  and 
from  all  the  systems  trf  the  dogmatists.  The  gnostics,  undw  the 
name  c^  ^eni,  personified  the  idtai  of  Plato,  and  made  of  them  so 
many  substantia  natuses  and  efficient  powers,  which  gave  being 
Hid  lifis  to  every  portion  of  the  universe. 

'  The  school  of  Alexandria,  properly  so  called,  bad  no  odier 
dispute  with  the  gnostics,  than  as  to  the  precedence  and  origin  €f 

■  their  systems ;  the  basis  of  die  opinions  of  the  two  sects  being  for 
die  most  part  alike.  Their  common  character,  more  especially, 
was  the  very  same.  Contemplation,  heavenly  illumination,  wks  the 
sole  origin  of  all  their  pretensions  to  knowledge.  This  idea  adhered 
most  pertinaciously  to  the  system  of  emanations,  which  was  the 
soul  of  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  ;  a  ^stem  which,  in  this  latter 
school,  received  a  more  brilliant  display,  and  a  more  regular  form, 
since  illustrated  by  men  who  unquestionably  possessed  distinguished 
talents,  but  who,  at  all  times  surrounded  by  some  mysterious  ideal 
world,  were  ecstatic  visionaries,  and  subtile  metaphysicians.  Po- 
tamo,  and  after  him.  Ammonius  Accas,  pass  for  having  first 
united  and  adjusted  the  elements  of  this  strange  edifice.  Plotinus 
followed  shordy  afterwards,  obtained  astonishing  success,  and  added 
great  renown  to  this  doctrine.  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Proclos, 
Alexander  of  Aphrosias,  successively  inherited  his  doctrine  and  his 
celebrity ;  and  as  it  necessarily  appertains  to  a  set  of  enthusiasts, 
every  one  of  them  superadded  to  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors, 
jamblichus  surrendered  himself  without  reserve  to  all  the  super- 
stitious practices  of  divination.  Proclus  plunged  deeply  into  the 
itreuns  whence  the  gnostics  had  drawn  thwr  opmions,  and  called  to 
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bis  assistance  the  difiereut  mysteries  of  Asia.  Alexander  eitended 
ttill  fiirther  the  regions  of  tiie  intellectual  world  j  and  introduced 
into  them  a  new  family  of  those  ratiuiul  beings  whom  the  imagi-' 
nation  of  these  philosophers  created  wiiii  so  romantic  a  fecundity. 
He  did  more :  be  erected  them,  by  his  own  fiat,  into  so  many  &.- 
Tinities.'    Vol.  i.  r.  182. 

From  an  extract  thns  ample,  our  readers  will  in  no  small  de^ 

?'ee  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  author's  abilities  uid  execution. 
hey  will  find  him  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  subject,  but 
perceive  at  the  same  time  that  his  manner  is  loose  and  d&- 
sultory;  that  he  writes  as  from  .memory,  witbout  having  his 
authorities  before  him,  or  recurring  to  tbem  as  h«  ought  to  do.* 
The  whole  of  the  ideas  contained  in  this  passage,  might  have 
been  comprised  in  half  the  space  they  occupy,  if  be  had  been 
gifted  with  the  virtue  of  comparison,  or  the  talent  of  a  lumi' 
nous  method.  He  is  tautologic  witbcut  being  full,  and  tidkative 
without  being  perspicuous.  As  to  authoriries,  we  meet  with 
none.  Tiedemann  and  Brucker  are  the  only  names  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  entire  extract,  and  even  these  in  not  more 
than  three  instances.  We  mean  not,  however,  to  disparage  the 
labours  of  these  historians,  in  asserting  them  to  be  no  autho- 
rities :  they  are  careful  compilers  from  documents  of  an  earher 
date,  which  may  properly  be  called  authorities ;  but  in  them'' 
■elves  they  are  only  secondary  writers,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be 
depended  upon  by  an  historian  who  is  treading  in  the  same 
track,  and  has  the  fountain-head  open  before  htm.  Had  M> 
Degerando  followed  their  example,  as  be  has  imbibed  theif 
reading,  and  especially  the  example  of  Brucker,  the  margins  at 
the  foot  of  his  page  would  have  been  less  vacant  than  they  appear 
at  present,  and  the  student  might  have  tfaced  him  directly  to 
official  and  authentic  sources.  He  is,  moreover,  as  little  atten- 
tive to  chronology  and  topography,  as  to  the  names  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  hence,  while  his  history  wili  be  found  scarcely 
minute  enough  to  satisfy  the  unlearned,  the  scholar  can  derive 
Uttle  advantage  from  it  as  a  book  of  reference.  This  extreme 
negligence  would  have  be^  .unpardonable  in  any  writer ;  but  it 
is  vastly  more  culpable  in  a  writer  who  pretends  to  a  more  ac- 
curate and  systematic  arrangement  than  any  who  has  preceded 
him.  What  he  teeans  by  a  change  introduced  into  the  £pi' 
curean  hypothesis  by  Lucretius,  we  cannot  possibly  divine  :  the 
hypothesis  itself  ws  know  almost  exclusively  from  the  latter.- 
Lucretius  never  pretended  to  be  a  teacher  of  new  doctrine^ 
but  a  faithful  reporter  of  those  which  be  had  learned  from  hia 
youth.  His  account  of  Epicurus  and  his  system  coincides  in 
every  respect  with  the  statement  given  us  by  Diocenes  Laertius, 
as  well  as  the  casual  notices  of  Cicero  and  ether  mcidental  me- 
moirists ;  and  his  reverence  for  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean 
lect  was  so  ardent  and  unbounded,  that  perhaps  there,  is  no* 
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charge  he  could  have  heard  brought  against  him  with  laaxr 
abhorrence,  than  that  of  being  in  any  respect  an  Epicurean  he- 
retic, even  though  his  heresy  might  consist  in  an  improvement 
upon  the  system. 

We  equally  acknoivledge  our  ignorance  that  a  public  table 
was  maintained  by  the  Ptolemies  for  t^.  learned  of  every 
nation,  at  the  Alexandrian  library  or  museum.  We  know  that 
various  posts  of  honour,  and  even  pecuniary  emolument,  were 
provided  for  the  officers  of  that  celebrated  institution,  Who  were 
indiscriminately  chosen  from  the  most  learned  of  the  age;  of 
which  Callimachus,  asd  his  pupil  and  successor  ApoUonius 
Rhodius,  afford  us  well  known  examples ;  but  we  are  not  ac- 

?u aimed, with  4ny  history  that  extends  the  generosity  of  the 
tokmies  beyond  this  limit :  and  we  have  again  to  regret,  that, 
neither  in  the  present  nor  in  the  preceding  instance,  -M.  Dege- 
rando  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  correcting  'Qiir  in- 
credulity, or  substantiating  his  own  accuracy  of  assertion.  We 
believe  tfiat  no  Platonists  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
(for  neither  our  own  day  nor  our  own  nation  is  without  such) 
will  thank  our  author  for  having  confounded  the  ideas  of  their 
master  with  the  ^nt  of  the  gnostics :  some  resemblanca  tliere 
unquestionably  exists;  but  their  origin  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  one  and  the  same  ;  and  whatever  absurdity  may  apply  to 
the  former,  it  is  at  least  quadriqiied  in"the  latter.  The  gnostict 
divided  their  ams  into  sexes ;  but  we  have  not  yet  read,  even  io 
Mr.  Taylor's  very  accurate  version,  of  male  an4  female  ideas. 
Our  author  is  not  sufficiently  explanatory  upon  this  subject ; 
he  rather  plays  about  than  elucidates  it. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  advance  to  a  more  modern  period,, 
to  schools  of  our  own  day.  To  that  of  M.  Kant  our  author 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  attentive ;  and  as  no  very  in- 
telligible account  of  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  own 
language,  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  obliged  to  us  for  the  fol- 
lowing :sunimary  : 

'This  hope  (of  some  nefr^.systcm  of  philosophy)  which  was 
reVmquisht^by  the  greater  number  of  men  of  letters,  \vas  conceived 
by  tlie  professor  of  Konigsburg,  the  celebrated  Kant,  who  is  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  one  of  the  most  daring  and  inventive  heads  that 
Germany  ever  produced.  Nevertheless  notliing^could  at  first  be 
more  remote  from  the  end  proposed,  with  regard  to  his  success,  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  had  aggrandised  the  means  of  esciting 
effect,  and  obtaining  public  attention ;  such  were  the  novelty  of 
his  classifications  and  of  his  terms,  his  distinctions,  his  contrasts,  his 
.ystematie  union  of  the  whole.  Although  there  are  never  wanting 
ms  disposed  to  admire  without  tmderstanding,  they  wish  at 
to  appear  to  comprehend ;  and  this  alone,  in  the  new  system,' 
demands  an  exercise  of  w|)(ch' superficial  men  are  incapable.  T/ie 
Criucistn  af  pjire  Reason,  the  firit  work  in  which  the  new  methi^  of 
iKaut  was  developed,  was  conceived  after  the  synthetic  process, 
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v^ich  tended  itill  further  to  add  to  the  difficulties  vhkfa  it  pM* 
seated.  His  ProUgtmaia,  ixduced  to  a  form  more  concise,  Inore 
Krikinr,  and  altogether  analTtic,  began  to  be  at  least  read.  At 
lei^thtis  Eieramts  ef  Mttapbjiui  and  of  Morals,  his  Criidanof  frac 
ticai  Ration,  in  offering  an  Uneipccterf  resurrection  cf  Platooic 
ethics,  excited  enthusiasm  ^  the  same  time  that  they  riveted  at- 
tentioiii  and  obtained  X  prodigious  success ;  a  success  which  did 
liotionr  to  those  theories,  of  wKch  this  kind  of  Platonism  seemed  to 
be  nothii^  more  than  the  completion. 

*  It  afipears  to  me  important  to  di^nzaish,  in  the  theory  of 
Kant,  three  chief  points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be  diferently 
estimated.  The  first  is  its  object;  thuii^  the  end  which  it  pro- 
poses, and  the  poblems  which  it  advances :  the  second,  its  meuiod 
and  its  nomenclature ;  the  third,  its  application  ofthis  machinery, 
or  its  results.  The  object  of  the  system  ef  Kant  is  to  teiminaco 
the  three  tedious  war&res  which  tiave' desolated  the  enqHie  of  [du- 
losophyt  those  which  have  sprung  up  between  dogniatism  and 
■cepticisni,  between  the  theories  of  reason  and  those  of  experience, 
between  idealism  and  materialism.  This  philosopher  has  henca 
sought  a  path  between  these  opposite  routes ;  he  has  flattered  himo 
aelfthat  he  has  discovered  it,  and  that  he  has  combated  the  whole 
of  these  systems  witliout  having  borrowed  any  thing  from  any  of 
them. — Scepticism  began  its  attack  by  demanding  a  reason,  a 
proof  of  the  elementary  principles  of  our  knowledge ;  Dogmatism 
replied  by  a  reference  to  sound  sense,  to  internal  sentiment,  to  ^- 
perience.  Scepticism  reproached  Reason  with  Its  errors,  its  impO' 
eency  in  diKOvering  truui ;  Reason  vindjcattd  hersalf  by  the  coD* 
tradictions  of  Scepticism.  Kant  concnved  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ascend  to  a  point  still  loftier : — Is  rational  inawUdge  fetabk  ?  How 
is  it  posiiblt  f  That  is  to  say,  what  is  it  (o  know  ;  and  what  is  the  re- 
lation of  knowledge  to  the  subject  which  knows,  and  the  objeat  which 
is  known*  f 

'  The  eitdusive  partisans  of  experience  have  objected  to  rational 
theories,  that,  founded  aliogether  on  identity,  on  the  definition  of  the 
same  by  the  same,  they  are  necessarily  fhiitless  and  consequently 
vain ;  that  their  apparent  success,  produced  entirely  by  (he  abuse  of 
terms,  has  merely  given  birth  to  groundless  systems.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  theories  of  reason  have-i*)bjected  to  the  friends  of  ex- 
peiience,  that  observation  furnishes  nothing  but  fact^ontingerat, 
momentary,  isolated,  partial ;  that,  of  itself,  it  h^  no  power  d 
linking  them  together  in  a  nuoyier  necessary  and  absolute;  that 
experience  itself  id  deserve  such  a  name,  tiiat  is  to  say,  to  give  u» 
the  right  of  drawing  a  conclusion  !>etween  one  phsnoraenon  and 
another,  has  need  of  the  interventbn  of  a  rational,  metaphysical 
principle ;  a  principle  which  itself  cannot  bestow,  and  which  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  legislate  for  it.  Kant  is  here  also  placed  in  the 
foreground  of  the  two  parties :  he  inquires  in  -what  ni/inmf  is  exferl- 
tnce  itself  passihUT  In  ivhat  maniur  are  milafhyiics  possible  ?  that  [S  to 
say,  Irbat  can  be  the  frineijik  of  tie  prodiutiventss  i^  rational  friac^Usy 
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or  those  not  borrowed  from  experience  ?  What  U  tie  law,  iy  virtue 
efvibkh  nuejiirm  a  chain  ef  aherved  ph^namata,  or  render  them  de- 
pendent oa.  each  other  ■  ? 

*  Materialisna  has  saidroor  ideas  are  only- the  representattonsi  the 
images  of  objects  which  exist  without  us,  the  unpresslons  which 
thej'  produce  of  themselves.  It  has  been  nearly  affirmed,  that  th& 
entu^  system  of  our  knowledge  merely  consists  of  movements  ex- 
cited by  such  objects  in  our  organs.  Idealism  has  shown  that  nja- 
terialism  reposes  on  an  arbitrair  hypothesis.  It  has  replied  i  our 
ideas  alone  are  bur  own  mode  or  existence,  the  productions  of  our 
internal  activity :  in  what  manner  can  yoi^  prove  that  they  proceed 
from  objects!  irt  what  manner,  that  they  resemble  them?  Kant  has 
soueht  out  a  remedy  for  these  difierences  in  studying  the  elements' 
which  compose  our  ideas;,  and  he  has  hence  props»ed  this  final 
problem : — What  arc  the  means  of  iLstinguiihing  in  oar  ideas  the  pmrt 
vihifh  is  Jurmshed  hy  our  faind,  lahici  finely  ielorgi  la  ouriehtt,  Jrom 
thid  wlneh  isjurnuoed  by  oijecli,  or  ■aiEi^h  is  commameaied  to  us\i 

'  The  end  proposed,  therefore,  by  the  researches  of  Kant,  is  to" 
examine,  to  substantiate  the  legitimacy  of  our  knowledge:  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  he  has  given  to  his  method  the  name  of 
critique  or  criticism'  It  is  rather,  according  to  hint,  a  general  pre- 
^ration  for  philosophy,  than  philosophy  itself;  it  is  rather  sf 
discipline  than  a  doctrine. — Though  the  critical  philosofhy  pretends 
to  participate  in  no  science,  and  even  to  anticipate  alt  the  sciences, 
as  independent  of  them  because  the  avowed  judge  of  their  charac  ' 
ten,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  that  it  should  participate  in  their 
data.  It  is  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  from  an  analysis 
of  tjie  intellectual  faculties,  of  all  the  operations  which  concur  iu 
de  great  art  Qfcognition,that  it  deduces  these  data;  for  the  question 
of  ascertaining  what  we  are  able  to  know,  is,  in  other  terms,  re- 
duced to  a  con^deration  of  the  means  which  we  possess  of  know. 
ing,  and  of  their  admeasurement  to  the  object  of  our  knowledge. 
The  philosophy  called  ciiticat,  in  diis  respect  therefore,  arranges 
itself  with  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  denominate  tne 
science  of  human  understanding,  or  rather  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  it  differs  from  it  In  as  much  as  this  science, 
among  ourselves,  and  in  England,  upon  the  experimental  system, 
merely  consists  of  a  collection  of  observations,  of  details  on  the 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  which  in  the  school  of  Kant  is  deno- 
minated empiric  psychology  I  while  this  school  itself,  on  the  contrary, 
pretends  to  be  founded  on  a  process  a  priori,  makes,  or  pretends  to 
make  an  abstract  of  alt-  the  data,  of  experience ;  to  contemplate- 
reason  in  a  maimer  anterior  to  any  observation  of  its  productions  j 
to  contemplate  it  in  the  chain  of  cognitions  which  it  deduces  en- 
tirely from  its  own  foundation  ;  and  on  this  account  bestows  on  its 
doctrine  the  name  of  critique  or  criticism  of  pure  reason.  This  phi- 
losophy assumes  moreover  the  name  o£  tramcendental,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  occupying  itself  with  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  but, 
on  tiie  contrary,  with  the  mode  itself  of  the  knowledge  wtuch  we 

*  Critique deUR^ionpur«  p.  H    Prolcg-.  p.  tS..  Kieteweter,  p. IT. 
t  Crbiquc  de  b  RaiMui  pun,  p.  34,  IS^S^S. 
App.Vol.II.  2Q  ^^  , 


For  the  object  of  a  repTesentation,  In  the  language  of  Kanti  is,  m 
genetul.  that  sbniethini:  of  an  individual  {a-pivoi  or  centre)  oJ 
which  the. varied  matenals  of  the  representation  or  image  —  — ' 
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hence  derive,  and  because  it  endeavours  to  eiplaia  a  priori  the  pos- 
ability  of  this  knowledge.'    Vol  ii.  r.  188. 

This  account  of  the  criticism,  or  critical  philosa|^yt  of 
M.  Kant,  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  sufficiently  ingenious 
to  please  the  professor  of  Kbnigsburg,  if  not  sufficiently  pro- 
found :  it  is  rather  an  apology  however  for  the  system,  formed 
dfter  its  establislunent,  than  an  anticipated  view  of  the  motives 
whence  it  originated.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  entire' 
tbet»y  through  all  the  voImAinous  mazes,  the  deep  and  more 
than  midnight  shadows  which  accost  us  in  the  ensuing  pages  ; 
yet  we  cannot  avoid  giving  our  readers  a  single  peep  into  the 
complex  machinery  by  which  it  is  supported,  by. 'extracting  the 
following  eliteidatiott  of  the  first  of  the  three  grand  problems  we 
have  already  placed  before  them. 

*  First  then  and  before  all  things,  what  is  it  to  inew  ?  In  what 
consists  this  kaa-uledgt  of  which  we  are  about  to  analyse  the  instru- 
meats?  Ta  inaiv,  according  to  the  definitioit  of  Kant,  is  something 
more  than /a/wrtive;  it  is  also  something  more  than  to  jluni*. 
Knowledge  consists  in  the  report  of  the  images  or  represeittations 
which  are  communicated  to  us  by  an  cbjectj  in  tbe, union  of 
these  representations,  in  tbe  unity  of  one  same  consciousness  f. 

■"      '      •  ■    -    ■■      ■       •    .>  -  >  ■""■         ■     "rt 

f 

ported  J.  It  is  thus  that  lo  inaw  is  distinguished  from  ta  perceive  } 
since  perception  furnishes  us  with  .nothing  more  than  detached, 
disunited  elemeiits ;  or  elements  at  least  in  which  their  unity  (that 
which  it  presents)  being  nothing  more  than  a  momentary,  fortui- 
tous, accidental  assembfege,  do  not  constitute  that  generjl,  absolute, 
and  necessary  chain,  which,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  knowledge  properly  so  called.  It  is  thus  again  that  rt 
inow  distinguishes  itself  from  to  think;  for' thought  ranges  fre- 
quently over  notions  or  images  which  have  no  relation  to  any 
determinate  object. 

'  Now  three  grand  faculties  concur  in  this  important  act  of  inoii^ 
tug;  sfniihilily,  unJerstagiling,  reason.  These  faculties  are  closely 
connected  together  by  a  gradation,  a  successive  subordination: 
they  composeasort  of  logical  hierarchy,  of  which  sensibility  forms 
the  basis,  and  reason  occupies  the  summit.  But  notwithstanding 
thdr  relations,  they  are  essentially  different  by  their  nature,  their' 
.  functions,  their  properties ;  and  this  is  a  fundamental  distinction  in 
eriticiim,  Scnsi&iHtf  is  a  passive  faculty  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  . 
which  she  is  capable  of  being  modiRed,  afiected  by  objects,  of  con- 
ceiving their  representations  in  consequence  of  die  impressions  they 
transmit^. — Undrrjtan/Ung  (derverstand)  is  an  active,  spontaneous 
faculty.    Thought  is  its  privilege,  the  act"  which  characterises  it. 
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It  combines  sensible  impresuons,  composes  a  whole,  ct;e3tes  notions 
or  conceptions^  produces  JiidgenuaitS)  forms  aod  regulates  en>eri- 
mental  cognitions.  The  limit  i^ich  separates  these  two  fecudei, 
tracei  moreovetj  in  a  genital  manner,  the  separation  of  senuble 
cogiutions  and  intellectual  notions*.  Finally,  reason  (die  ver- 
nonit)  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  actirity  of  a  mind  that  enjoys 
its  utmost  liberty' and  the  consaiousness  of  allbspowati; -it  is  the 
Acuity  of  deduction ;  it  is  the  Acuity  of  reasoning  Avun  principles, 
of  Itnowing  particulars  by  means  of  generals,  of  subjugating  the 
laws  of  the  understanding  to  a  tnCTe-eierated  unity,  to  first  and  ab- 
stdate  laws  f . '       ' 

It  is  obvious  that  M.  Degerando  has  here  taken  considera- 
bly mor«  pains  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work  j  Ik  is  as 
explicit  as  the  subject  of  trarucendental  pbihsifhy,  the  fritiqut  gf 
purt  reason,'  will  admjt ;  and  we  have  a  sufficient  variety  of  au- 
thorities placed  before  us.  Upon  the  whole,  his  account  of  die 
modern  far  e^:ceeds  that  of  the  ancient  systems ;  and  in  the 
former  he  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  every  class.  As 
to  the  criticism  of  professor  Kant,  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  hy- 
pothesis .of  words  than  of  things;  by  dividing  andsubdividmg' 
notions  of  phenomena,  and  calling  every  distinct  ramificatioD  <» 
the  multi^ious  partition  by  a  nevr  name,  the  inventor  seems  to  , 
conceiveihathciiias  added  largety-to  the  stock  of  general  kncpw- 
ledge ;  instead  of  putting  the  globe  upon  the  tanoix,  he  puts 
the  elephantti^fi  the  tortoise,  and  the  globe  tipon  the  elephant. 
We  cannot  prognosticate  to  him  so  long  a  reign  as  was  enjoyed' 
by  his  countryitien  Leibnitz  and  Wolfe.  We  understand  that 
fais  school,  like  his  system,  is  already  divided  into  a  countless 
multiplicity,  of  rival  se(ts. 
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FRANCE-, 

A«T.  12. — Btaail  praliqw  d'SeoKomie  r^ak  a  iomeaique. 

Practical  Q^kcfim  t^Rural  and  Domcttic  Economy.     By  Madame 

Gacon  Dufowr.     l2mo.     Paris, 

THIS  little  Toliune  is  destined  for  domestic  use,  and  contains 
much  infohnation  of  the  lighter  kind,  beneath,  perhaps,  the  dignitf 
of  criticisni,  but  rot  beneath  the  approving  smile  of  benevoSnce. 
TTje  author  has  collected  numerous  facts,  interesdrip;  to  those  «iio 
lir^in  the  country.—'  My  deagn,'  aa^s  she,  '  has  been  to  be  nse- 
fiil  to  the  laborious  and  to  the  indigent  classes,  to  mothers  burden- 
ed with  '«  l^tree  family,  who  mnst  be  particularly  aiuiom  for  iti 
■v^Hnat ;  >nd  X  have  beeur  pariiapi,  more  attenth*  to  this  object 
than  to  the  adyancemcnt  of  tbA  sciences  of  runl  and  domestic 
economy.',  .y^e  need  add  nothing,  further  to  elncidate  the  general 
design  of  the  work. 
Akt.  1  S,-^Hisii)ire  da  Vegitaui  recueillit  tar  la  Ida  de  France  d 

,  deta  Rhtidim  fBtmrbonJ. 
History  qf  VegeiahUt  collected  in  ike  Itland*  of  Maariiitu  <md  Bour- 
bon.   By  Aubeit  d»  Ptlita  Thomat.     Faiis. 

We  h:ive  seen  only  the  first  number  of  this  work  ;  and  of  this 
we  cannot  speak  higUy.  The  future  numbers  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  intetesthig :  the  present  contains  ten  plants.  The  author's 
object  is  to  describe,  and  delineate  the  figures  of  plants  wluch 
tSaxa  fona  new  genera*  or  render  the  geneia  of  anterior  au- 
tfaors  more  petfecL 

Akt.  I*. — Hiitoire  naturelle,  giaeraU  ei  particutiire,  Ifc. 
Natural  Hittory,  general  and  particular.     By  Lf  Qere  de  Bujfim. 

-A  new  Edition,  at^mented  with  Natei,  and  fanning  a  complete 

Coarx  qf  Natural  Illstory.  By  C.  S.  Soanini. 
'  This  work  is  augmented  to  a  bulk  far  beyond  what  the  editor 
pnxnisedt  though  we  think  his  apology  so  satisfactory,  and  the.  exe- 
cution so  complete,  that  few  will  blame  him.  In  the  first  plan,  it 
was  confined  to  sixty  or  eighty  volumes ;  but  tlie  works  of  the 
French  'natui^st  already  published,  with  the  requisite  additions, 
would  have  at  least  filled  as  many ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been, 
from  the  first,  the  object  of  tlie  editor  to  include  those  branches  of 
natural  history  which  had  not  hitherto  engaged  Bufi'qit's  attention. 
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These  h.e  has  now  coigpletsd,  with  the  auisUnce  of  lome  able 
coadjutors,  in  the  Une  that  each  has  pafticularly  cultivated.  We 
mar  recur  to  some  of  these  new  parts,  itad  shall  then  mention  the 
authors' names :  it  would  render  thi*  article  too  ezten^ve,  were 
we  to  engage  in  the  task  at  presrat. 

The  worfc  is  now  almost  finished  in  ercry  departaxntt  snd  wiU 
certainly  not  conast  of  more  than  120,  or,  at  most,  121  volumes. 
The  theory  of  die  earth,  and  mineralogy,  with  th^  various  supple- 
ments inserted  in  their  proper  places,  fill  siiteen  volumes  (  qua- 
■  drupeds  are  comprised  in  twenty  j  birds  in  twenty-eight;  fishes  in 
fourteen  ;  reptiles  in  dght ;  insects  in  eleven  ;  moluscx,  vermes 
and  shells,  in  eight;  plants  in  fourteen  j  the  descriptive  tables  fiQ 
<one  volume.  Four  volunJes  of  moluscse,  about  six  of  insects,  an4 
as  many  of  plants,  were  not  published  when  our  last  accounts  ar- 
Tived.     ITiey  have  probably  by  this  time  appeared. 

Akt.  \S.—Nouveau  DictioKnain  iT  HiHoireaaturelle,  l[c. 

Neil)  Dictionary  of  Nat^iral  History,  tfc. 

We  shall  return  to  this  work,  and  introduce  it  at  present  ityeaAy 

to  say  that  it  is  completed  very  satisfactorily  in  twenty-four  vt^ 

lumes.     The  latter  volumes  are  peculiarly  interesting. 

Art.  16. — Hittmre  fuOvrelU  det  Cetacees,  tfc. 
.  Natural  History  <^  Cetaceou*  Fiihti,  dedicated  to  Anne  Caroliiie  La 
C^ide.  By  M.  La  Cipede.  Mo. 
.  The  whales  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  mammalia  and 
fishes.  Their  element  is  the  same  with  fishes,  while  their  structure, 
&c.  correspond  with  the  mammalia.  As  they  could  not  be  con- 
cluded in  oUr  author's  ichthyologic  system,  he  has  ,  properly  de- 
scribed  them  in  a  separate  work,  which  we  now  announce,  lest  we 
should  not  be  able,  among  the  late  nnmerous  publicatioiis  of  the 
continent,  to  return  to  it , 

Akt.  n.^Avalgae  Ses  Earn  thermaUi  d'Aix  en  SavoU,  Ifc. 

Analytis  qf  the  Waters  of  the  hot  Bathi  ef  Aii  in  Savoy.      By  J.  M.  ■ 

Socquet,  M.  D.     6t>o.      Chambery.     180S. 

We  cannot  follow  this  labonred  analysis  very  cloiely.  The 
springs  rise  through  the  clefts  of  a  calcareous  rock  f  and  one  it 
termed  the  sulphureous,  die  other  the  aluminous  spring.  The 
iCbrmer  contains,  in  112  pounds,  about  eight  grains  of  sulphur, 
dissolved  inhydrogenous  gas ;  and  twenty-two  grains  of  uncomtHned 
carbonic  acid  I  or  sulphat  and  carbonat  .of  lime  160  grains;  of 
■ulphat,  muriatj.and  carbonat  of  magnesia  119  grains;  ofiulphu  , 
of  soda  thirty^three  grains,  of  munat  of  soda  nine  grains.  The 
solid  contents  are  consequently  incoaisiderable ;  and  the  water  owes 
its  chief  virtues  to  the  sulphur. 

The  springs  denominated  aluminous  contain  no  aluminous  earth  [ 
the  calcareous  and  magne^an  salts  are  in  the  larger  proportion; 
the  neutral  in  a  smaller.  The  sulphur  yields  here  less  than  half 
the  qnanbty  that  the  other  ^rine  affords ;  and  the  free  carbonic 
acid  is  by  no  means  copious.  The  autlior  dwells  on  the  fact  that 
tlie   sum  of  the  magneuan  aaii  neutral  talcs  is  superior  to  the 
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calcaranu;  it  ii  so  unquestionably,  but  in  a  decree  so  inconsidera- 
ble, thatt  if  the  latter  be  injurious,  the  former  can  scarcely  compea- 
■ate  fbr  the  injury. 

A»T.  18, — Voyage pittoreigae  au  Cap  Nbrd. 
Pwtwretme  Twr  Ut  the  Nortk  Cape.  By  A.  F.  Skoldebrwid,  Ifc. 
S  VoU.  large  folio.  1801-2. 
This  splendid  work  contains  various  views  in  Sweden,  taken  on  the 
spot  by  the  illustrious  author)  during  his  interesting,  unusual,  and 
ibriking  journey.  They  are  engraven  m  the  acqtia-tinta  manner;  and 
the  accomplished  traveller)  whose  merit  as  an  artist  is  great,  assisted 
himself  to  finish  the  copper-plates,  These  plates  constitute,  ia 
fact,  the  principal  merit  m  the  book :  they  are  niore  numerous  than 
the  pages  of  letter-press  by  one  half:  still  the  explanations  aereea- 
bly  connect  the  scenes,  and  illustrate  the  representations.  Maps, 
ta  w^  as  views,  are  given. 

At  Abo  the  author  recnves  from  professor  Franzen  a  popular 
song  in  the  langtuge  of  the  Fins,  He  thus  tnuulates  it  i^nto 
French  prose. 

'  Ah)  s'H  ven^t,  mon  bien  aim£ ! 

S'il  paraissait,  mon  bien  connul 

Comme  mon  baiser  voleralt  a  sa  bonche, 

Quand  mime  elle  serait  teinte  du  sang  d'un  loup. 

Comme  je  serrerais  sa  main, 

Quand  m6me  un  serpent  s'y  serait  entrekc^. 

'  Le  souffle  du  vent  que  n'a-t-U  un  esprit, 

Que  n'a-t-il  unc  langue, 

Pour  porter  ma  pensce  a  mon  amant,  ,, 

£t  pour  m'apporter  la  sienne, 

£t  pour  fehai^er  les  paroles 

Entre  deux  eoMis  qui  s'aiment  ?  ■_,' 

'  Je  renoncerais  a  la  table  du  cure, 

Je  rejetterais  la  parure  de  sa  fille, 

Flutot  que  de  quitter  I'objet  ch^  j 

Lui  que  j'ai  tachd 

D'enchainer  pendant  l'6te, 

D'apprivoiser  pendant  I'hiver.' 

The  sixth  plate,  rMrresentine  a  northern  light,  gives  a  new.  idea 
of  meteorqos  magnificence.  Mountain-streams,  however,  are  the 
fevourite  objects  of  this  author's  pencil ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
landscapes,  of  which  the  features  are  huge  and  prominent)  ^uld 
be  preftrred  by  the  artist  j  the  gigantic  being  of  easier  imitation 
dian  the  beautrful.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  something  barbarous  and 
-irrational  in  that  rage  for  mountain  scenery,  which  is  professed  by 
lovers  of  the  picturesque.     What  is  a  mountainous  districi  ' 


region  in  which  nothine  answers  Its  purpose  ?  The  hills  are  too 
cteep  for  the  plough,  the  valleys  too  narrow  for  pasturage,  the 
^  ..__■..     n  ..         ^very  ascent  is  the  to" 

:an;  where,  perch  an  ci 
ui  abyss  yawns  beloi? 
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streams  too  abrupt  to  float  merchandise.    Every  a .^„ 

of  Sisy[)hus,  every  descent  is  the  fall  of  Vulcan ;  where,  perchance, 
p  road  is  level,  a  crag  threatens  above,  or  an  abyss  yawns  below.; 
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nowhere  a  senlimtmt  of  security  or  convenience  !  The  cottages 
clamber,  like  goats,  amoiip  precipicea;  the  bridges  are  pelted  with 
stones  by  the  torrents  ;   Uie  Tia\a  lurk  amons  cataracts  which  no 


iS  by  the  torrents  ;  Uie  rnilfs  lurk  among  c 
waggon  can  approach.  The  vaster  Matures  m  the  landscape,  the 
mountains  and  lakes,  are  equally  rcpulsiyt;  to  human  ideas  ^ 
utility  and  shapeliness  ;  the  eye  walks  on  broken  flint,  or  is  disap- 
pointed of  repose  by  the  glare  of  a  barren,agueish,  blue,  unpeopled, 
league-wide  fiat.  The  noise  of  the  ttnams  is  like  a  tale  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and.  fury,  ligiUfying  nothing;  these  brawl- 
ing brooks  are  lo&t  to  mechanism,  to  agriculture,  and  to  nayiKi- 
tion.  Mountain  scenery,  too,  is  everywhere  alike ;  the  contempla- 
tion of  it  does  not  attach  a  man  to  his  country,  but  to  irregularity 
and  confusion.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Tomea,  or  of  the  church  of 
Karungi,  or  of  the  last  bridge  at  Annasjocki,  tells  us,  moi«  of  tha 
state  al  Sweden  than  the  foam  of  a  thousuid  watmalU.  This 
beautiful  book  magnificently  illustrates  the  trav^  of  Acerbi,  wbo 
was  of  the  paily.  . 


GERMANY. 

AnT.  19— GeicAictae  der  (Etierreichuchen  MoaarcUe,  tjc. 

A  History  oftlte  Austrian  Monarchy.     By  F.  Keiater.      2  Volt.  &oo, 

Vienna. 

The  Austrian  monarchy  is  now  no  more ;  it  is  lost  in  tlie  dig- 
nity of  an  imperial  diadem.  This  event  has  led  us  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  present  volumes  tlian  we  should  otherwise  have  done; 
not  from  political  speculations,  for  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
men  may  style  themselves;  and  the  Corsican,  whether  he  be  Napo- 
leon the  first  emperor,  or  ApoUyon  the  second  of  the  *  arthangeli 
ruined,'  will  be  the  same  in  the  annals  of  history.  So  Francis  will 
be  denominated  from  his  general  conduct,  whether  emperor  of 
Austria  or  archduke  of  the  eastern  marsh. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  statistic  view  of  the  t^ole  Austrian 
monarchy ;  and  a  similar  sket,ch  precedes  the  history  of  Lower 
Austria,  as  well  as  of  all  the  states  which  have  been  uiuted  to  the 
present  imperial  digniiy. 

The  author's  work  is  not  destitute  of  merit :  but  there  are  many 
errors  and  defects  in  the  statistic  part,  and  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  duchy.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  there  is  at  Vienna  n 
licenser  of  the  press,  so  that  we  only  find  what  this  literary  inqui- 
,  sition  will  allow. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  difierent  Mas :  the  first  extends 
from  the. remotest  periods  to  the  conversion  of  the  oriental  mar- 
quis into  an  archduke,  in  1 156 :  the  second  extends  to  the  battle  of 
Laab,  between  Rodolphus  and  Ottocar,  in  1278 :  the  third  is  ter- 
minated by  the  union  of  all  the  hereditary  German  states.  Under 
Maximilian  I.,  in  1493 :  the  fourth  extends  to  ihe  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  IL,  1619:  the  fifth  to  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  HohenstauSen,  in  1748:  and  the 
sixth  to  the  year  1800. 
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Akt.  20.— C&u-at<n-«  der  vornehmoen  Dkliter  oifcr  NaiUmen. 

'Otaracten  qf  iht  chirf  PoHt  qf  all  Naxhra.     8  VoU.  Bvo.   ■  To  be 

cotitiatfd,    Leipsic.    1809. 

John  George  Sulzer  compoced,  in  four  diick  octavoes,  a  £c- 
tionaiy  of  the  fine  arts.  The  theory  of  cMnposition,  mudc,  paint- 
ing, archittctore,  is  treated,  in  its  minutesC  ramifications,  under 
the  lereral  technical  heads,  with  a  neatness  of  style,  and  a  critical 
akiU,  which  the  subieguent  works  of  Mamjontel  and  of  Laharpe 
hsTB  not  attained.  To  diis  lexicon  of  taste  Blankenbur^  appended 
cxtenstTe  erodite  annotations,  whidi  have  for  dieir  object  to  ex- 
taraat  die  bterature  of  fine  art ;  and  which  supply,  at  every  article, 
refcrences  to  the  books  in  all  languages,  iriiere  uiat  topic  has  been 
disctmed.  These  referencei,  which  are  very  convenient,  but  which 
carry  detail  to  stich  excess  as  to  indicate  ia?itive  papen  in  maga- 
zineG,  hare  been  incoqmrated  in  the  late  edioons  of  Sulzer's  work  ; 
irilich  amxart  less  original  i^ow  that  all  his  possible  sources  are 
indicated  j  and  less  comjilete  now  that  all  the  minor  works  of  art, 
^riiich  have  escaped  his  cridcism,  an  forced  on  the  reader's  recol- 
lection. 

Aitother  sort  of  after.work  is  now  to  be  added  to  Sulzer's  dic- 
tionary, namely,  Hres  and  characters  of  thfe  poets  and  artists  of  all 
nations.  The  biographer  and  the  reviewer  are  to  combine  then- 
rnformatiDn  and  their  sagacity  ;  and  that  sort  of  work  is  to  be  done 
for  the  whole  eitant  mass  of  ancient  and  modem  UteratUFe,  which 
the  numbers  of  the  Critical  Review  ehdeitvour  to  accompUsh  to- 
ward contemporary  writers.  The  different  departments  of  this 
cMnprdKnsive  and  meritorious  task  are  distributed  among  writ- 
ai  of  eminence.  Professor  Rosenmiiller  undertakes  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  poets.  Professor  Jakobs,  of  Gotha,  the  Latin  fabu- 
liits.  Professor  Manso  ex^nunes  the  Roman  satirists,  and  the 
didactic  poets  of  the  Greeks.  Delias  of  Wemigerode  comments 
on  whatever  relates  to  northem  mythology  and  antiquities.  Many 
anonymous  writers  co-operate.  The  ancients  are  to  be  analysed 
widiont  exception ;  of  the  modern,  only  the  more  prominent. 

We  can  at  present  bnt  announce  a  work  vdiich  already  extends 
to  eight  volumes,  and  may  well  extend  to  twenty  (  a  single  volume 
only  naving  been  lent  us  for  inspection.  We  propose,  on  a  fiiture 
occa^on,  to  resume  the  subject,  and  with  sOme  circumspection  to 
review  the  reviewals  of  these  reviewers  of  the  past.  Like  Minos, 
£acas,  and  Rhadamanthus,  they  sit  in  judgement  only  on  the 
dead ;  but  they  aspire  to  open  the  everlasting  doors  of  final  justice. 
Happy  whom  their  verdict  invites  to  repose  among  the  laurels  of 
Elysium !  Luckless  Whom  they  abandon  on  the  shores  of  Lethe,  or 
condemn  to  the  disgracing  fiames  of  Tartarus ! 

Akt.  21. — Mkbatl  Igniitita 

LifeqfM.  I.  Schmidt.     ByF.  Obertfiiir.  8vo.     Hanover.  1802. 
Michael  Ignatius  Schmidt  was  bom  in  1736,  at  Amstein,  in  Ae 
bishopric  ol  Wurzburg,  at  the  metropolis  of  which  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Jesuits'  seminary.    He  aniioanced  early  a  dis|>ositian 
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tD'«attr  into  dut  aria,  Imt  was  aftennrdi  induced  to  preier  d>e 
«ffice  of  a  secular  dergTman.  He  became  chaplain  aX.  Hassfdit, 
tutor  at  Bamberg  to  a  nobleman's  ion,  with  vihax  family  be  mi> 
e;rated  toStuttgard,  and  was  in  1771  librarian  at  WurtbiuTt  Wiere 
ne  contributed  to  promote  a  reform  of  the  public  scfaooh,  by  his 
writings  and  influence.  He  assisted  in  the  Fiai^sh  Spectabor, 
and  publi^d  a  history  of .  comciqumessi  Gtuikbtt  dts  SmstgdHiiUt 
1772. 

He  next  undertook  a  HisOory  of  the  Germaiis,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1778)  and  the  ^zth  in  176S.  It  ettends  to  the 
.  reformatioa ;  and  still  passes,  now  that  other  histories  of  equal 
extent  have  since  been  execoted,  for  the  clasncal  national  history 
of  Germany,  It  is  a  calm  and  plain  work  of  research,  in  the 
sound  and  good  old  manner. 

Schmidt  was  not  a  prejudiced  Catholici  though  he  di^iked  the 
reformation)  and  all  clmge  from  without  \  but  he  favoured  change 
from  within,  and  leaned  to  the  innovative  ecclesiastical  politics  «f 
Joseph  II.,  by  tdiose  invitation  he  removed,  in  his  old  age,  ts 
Vienna.  He  has  been  heard  to  huoeat  the  celibacy  imposed  or 
the  clergy  of  his  communion.    At  Vienna  he  died  in  1794. 

We  notice  this  biography,  which  is  difiiise  and  full  of  rubbish, 
the  more  ^Uinglv,  as  it  may  serve  to  remind  some  of  our  transla- 
tots  how  respectanle  a  service  they  might  render  to  public  instiruc- 
tion  by  puttmg  into  English  Schmidt's  History  of  tl^  Germans. 

AlT.  2S.— Sb^uu;  oderMorg^iaccaeK  im  Putsammer  einer  reicAen 

Romerin, 
Sabma,  or  Monatg  Scena  at  the  Toilet  qf  a  Roman  Lady,  With 
tktrUen  Plata.  Svo.  L^psic.  1803. 
.This  novel,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a  work  of  the  celebrated  , 
C  A  BottigeT)  >riiose  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity  is  a  sufficieilt 
pledge  for  the  accuracy  of  every  delineation.  In  the  Anacharsi« 
occurs  a  picture  of  the  private  life  of  the  Athenian  women :  tfiis 
may  be  considered  as  a  parallel  delineation  of  the  Roman  la^ 
dies. 

.  The  toilet-urils  of  Sabina  are  distributed  into  eight  scenes ;  to 
tach  are  annexed  engravings,  from  the  antique,  of  the  different  in- 
struments, dresses,  and  aiticlec  of  furniture  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
learned  rrferences  to  those  passages  of  the  ancients,  on  which'  the 
description  of  the'  text  is  founded.  We  see  die  lad^  stepping  from 
her  bed>T0om  into  her  dre6sing.room,  where  many  female  slaves,  of 
vrhom  each  has  a  peculiar  o^:e,  await  her  arrival  in  silence.  AlT 
the  arts  of  Medea  are  now  conjiued  up  to  rejuvenate  the  somewhat 
elderly  matron.  The  skin  is  depilated,  fresh-painted,  and  jwovided 
with  eye-brows ;  artificial  teeth  are  laid  in.  Next  comes  the  turn 
of  the  hair-dressers :  to  give  the  fashionable  red  or  fire  colour  to  the 
hair,  yellow  pomatums  and  caustic  lixiviums  are  apphed,  and  aro. 
made  powd^  and  essences.  I^e  locks  are  braided  and  coiled, 
and  stuck  with  pirn  of  jewelry.  While  Sabina  has  her  nails  pared, 
th^  Alexandrian  flower-girl  brings  a  magniticent  nosegay  ;  a  billet- 
doux,  the  composers  of  which,  like  Shakspeaxe's  elves,  '  use  flowers 
for  their  charactery.'    The  shoes  are  described,  the  toe-nngs  put 
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43a,  the  tunicasmmeti  Round  the  vaist,  die  neckrthe  fingeri,  the 
arm,  appropriate  jeweb  are  placed.  At  loigth  the  white  cloak  rs 
thrown  over  all,  is  carefully  folded  npon  the  left  ihculder,  and  the 
lady  is  icady  to  go  ont.  Cappadocian  porters, approach  witb  a 
•edan ;  an  umbrella,  abass  fne  nnderstand  this  to  be  the  modem 
name  of  a  footstoolj,  and  a  fan,  are  ciuried  by  distinct  attendants. 
Such  things  are,  even  in  our  own  times/ 

The  picture  of  wealtli  and  vanity  and  luxury,  conspicuous  in 
all  these  preparations,  is  associated  with  loose  manners  and  do- 
mestic tyranny.  Scenes  of  licentjousness  stlcceed,  and  of,  wanton 
cruelty  to  the  dependent  slaves :  these  traits  are  equally  sapported 
by  historic  testimony,  and  serve  to  show  how  much  more  favourable 
is  the  political  independence  of  the  lower  elates  to  the  virtues  of 
the  rich,  than  the  ancient  Roman  or  the  present  Russian  system. 

A  second  part  is  announced,  which  is  to  conduct  the  heroine  to 
Baic,  and  to  complete  a  '  sketch  of  the  manners  of  luxurious  wo- 
men during  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire.'  The  wotIc  is 
too  much  (rf*  a  mcmodrama :  if,  instead  of  a  anae^figure,  there  had 
been  intrigue  and  aotion,  it  would  have  amused  more,  without  ior 
etmctinglcss. 

Art.  23.— SpanjseJe  Miszeflen,  ire. 
^aniik  Miicetlaaies.     PablUhed  ^  M.  Pitcher,  qf  J}resden. 

Vobme  I.  Svo. 
Though  this  work  is  arranged  among  the  German  pubti^ 
cations,  it  wholly  relates  to  Spain ;  and  its  object  is  to  collect  every 
interesting  observation  from  the  periodic  works  of  that  nation. 
Among  other  memoirs,  we  have  particularly  distinguished  the  fol- 
lowing:— I.  The  Spaniards  in  New  South  Wales;  a  fragment 
from  an  unpublished  voyage  by  Malaspina. — 2.  An  Account  of 
Don  Louis  Nee,  and  his  botanic  Travels. — 3.  Memoirs  for  the  na- 
tural History  of  Horses  and  Mules,  by  Don  Feli:  d'Azara.— 
4.  Of  some  Trees,  which  furnish  the  elastic  Gum,  by  Cavanilles. 
—5.  Natural  History  of  domestic  pigeons  in  Spain,  particularly  in 
Valentia,  by  the  same. — 6.  On  the  different  species  of  Perovian 
Bark ;  and  on  the  new  Methods  of  preparing  it,  by  J.  C.  Mntio.— 
7.  On -the  honied  Cattle  of  Pataguay,  by  d'Azara. — 8.  Onauewljr 
discovered  Mode  of  curing  the  Hydrophobia  in  Dogs.-^9.  On  sii- 
teen  new  Species  of  Oak,  by  Nee.— 10.  On  the  Cataracts  of  Teg- 
vendama  and  the  Cboreva,  by  Zea. — 11.  On  the  Pistia  Scratiotes, 
by  Nee. — 12.  Memoir  subservient  to  a  future  Ichthyology  of  Spain, 
by.  Dr.  de  Asso, — IS.  Observations  on  the  Hydrophobia. — 
14.  Observations  made  in  a  Voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan.—15.  On  the  Symphytum  Petnnim,  by  Cavaniiles. — 17-  On 
the  Abaca  of  Nee. — 18.  Observations  on  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Com- 
merce of  Mexico. — 19.  On  some  ancient  Natiiralists  of  Spain,  by 
Asso. — ^20.  On  Dr.  Mutio,  and  the  Works  that  may  be  expected 
from  him. — 21.  On  the  generic  Character  of.the  Musa,  by  Nee. 

The  16th  article  is  on  a  subject  different  from  the  refit;  it  is  a 
criticism  on  a  play  of  Kotzebue's,  viz.  Misanthropy  and  Repm- 
tance. 
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Art.  2t. — Fondamatti  dellaScioKa  Oiimico-IVii/siea. 

Uic  Foundatiotu  ef  l^iltavphie  Chemistry,  applied  to  tke  Formaio* 

qf  Bodies  and  tke  iVitatomaui  <tf  Nature.     Bj  Virt^emo  Xtaadolo, 

4  VoU.   8vo.     Milan. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  In  1799;  and  iix 
author's  chief  object  is  to  show  that  all  natural  bodies  are  nece^ 
sarily  connected  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  compositions  and  de- 
compositions (  that  death  is  requisite  to  life,  and  every  being  de- 
stined to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  Tiie  first 
edition  was  very  ■well  received,  so  that  it  was  soon  reprinted; 
&nd  M.  Lacroii,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Institute  to  give  a 
•  report'  of  it,  observed,  that  it  would  soon  become  tlie  properly  of 

AftT.  25. — -Annales  Hebrao-I^pographici,  flrc. 

AnnaU  of  Hebrew  Typography  in  the  Fiflevnih  Ceatiay.      By  J.  B. 

de'  iiosii'.     8co.     Pafina. 

These  annals  form  a  supplement  to  the  aurfior's  work,  '  On  the 
Origin  of  Hebrew  Typography,  and  on  the  most  ancient  Hebrew 
Editions  of  the  FifteentS  Century,'  published  in  1776.  It  offers 
much  interesting  information  not  generally  known,  which  cannot 
form  any  part  of  the  present  articte,  but  which  the  Hebrew  critic 
may  consult  with  advantage.  Four  tables  are  added :  the  first 
containing  the  names  of  the  printers  <tf  Hebrew  works  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  the  second,  a  list  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
were  printed  j  the  third,  of  the  editions  quoted ;  and  the  fourth,  of 
the  names  of  the  authors. 

Art.  26. — Biblioikeque  Italienne,  Ifc-. 
Italian  lAbraiy;  or  a  Picture  qf  the  Progress  (if  the  4't'  """^  Sciencet 

in  Italy.   By  MM.  Julio,  Grobert,  Vassulli  Eandi,  and  Rossi.   8t>o. 

Tnrin. 

The  literary  ajid  scientific  productions. of  Italy  find  their  way 
slowly  across  the  Alps  or  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
considerable  satisfaction  tliat  we  see  this  union  of  French  and  Italian 
philosophers  i  and  the 'present  journal,  published  regularly  in 
Paris,  will  soon  be  read  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  au- 
thors are  professors  of  physiology,  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  sur- 
gery, in  the  schools  of  Turin  j  so  that,  from  their  situation,  thejr 
will  be  enabled  to  convey  with  convenience  the  sciences  of  Italy  to  ■ 
France.  We  shall  mentioa  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking  ar- 
ticles of  this  journal. 

1st.  '  On  the  principal  Source  of  Carbgn  in  Vegetables. ' — This  is 
the  abstract  of  a  memoir  by  P.  J.  Martin.  This  author,  by  some 
very  accurate  espeiiments,  determined  that  the  carbonat  of  lime 
and  vegetable  mould,  were  the  sources  of  the  carbon  in  vegetables ; 
for  plants  growing  in  determined  proportions  of  different  earths, 
diminished  the  quantity  of  these  alone,  while  very  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  was  found  in  the  vegetables  reared. 

.gd.  M.  Julio  informs  us,  tliat  the  comDiunicatioa  of  annatures 
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will  not  produce  motiont  even  in  die  most  irritable  mimose,  tboaeb 
they  aw  obvious  by  the  medium  of  Volu's  electrometer.  The 
effect,    however,    of  Galvaninn  on  anhnal  Irritability  is  much 


greater  than  on  vegetables ;  and  thU  fOKcr  seems  only  ti 

Ue  ficacias :  it  has  even. no  inffuence  on  the  movable  leaf-iTalh  of 

the  hedysarum  gyrans. 

3d.  '  On  Silk. .  By.  M.  Grobert.' — ^The  author's  ol>i«t  is  to 
discover  a  method  of  destroying  the  colouriiic  matter  i^aUcwith- 
cut  injuring  the  gluten,  and  ofcleaning  it  without  soap.  He  pro- 
poses the  combined  and  successive  action  of  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic and  the  sulphiireous  acids.  The  former  is  employed  in  a. 
fluid  but  diluted  state,  leaving  a  yellow  tinge,  which  the  latter 
destroys.  The  silk,  thus  bleached,  may  be  cleaned  in  hot  water, 
because,  by  the  first  process,  the  gluten  is  partly  decomposed  ;  but 
this  operation  is  too  delicate  for  artists,  since  it  weakens  the  texture 
of  the  silk. 

4th.  '  Process  to  obtain  Nitrons  JEiber  mthout  Fire.  By  M. 
Bragnatelli.'— One  pan  of  sugar  and  three  of  alcohol  arc  put  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  to  which  three  parts  of  a  very  concentrated  ni- 
trous acid  are  added.  An  excellent  zther  passes  into  the  receiver 
vrithout  the  ^i^test  acidity.  The  remainder,  distilled,  affords 
oxalic  acid.  The  author  eipl^os  the  process  on  his  own  theory  of 
xther  consisting  d  alcohol,  deprived  of  part  of  the  carbon,  and 
charged  with  a  portion  of  oxygene. 

Sth.  '  Abstract  of  some  Eiperimentt  on  the  fata!  Effects  of  Phos- 

Soms  taken  interually  in  warm  and  cold  Uooded  Aninials.     By 
.  Julio.' — Two  grains  was  a  fatal  dose.     It  is  said  to  act  by  pro- 
ducing infiammation  and  destroying  irritability. 

AnT.  27. — Rappraentaiione  del  Secoh  XVIII. 
A  Vieia  <^lht  Eighteemh  Cenliay.  3  Voh,  Svo.  Milan. 
The  author  of  this  View  is  signor  Apostoli,  already  celebrated  for 
many  valuable  literary  productions.  He  has  felt,  with  fiill  force, 
the  ditlicalty  of  his  attempt  to  give  a  view  of  a  century,  whose 
last  years  teemed  with  the  most  important  events,  tbe  causes  of 
which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  The  author  is  evidently  un- 
acquamted  witb  many  valuable  works  in  the  English,  German,  and 
French  languages ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  View  possesses  considera- 
ble merit. 

AaT.  28. — Quadro  Slorico  dl  MtlaM. 
■A  HUtorical  Picture  qf  Milan,  ancient  and  modem.  Svp,  Mihm. 
This  litde  work  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  travellers,  as  it  contain* 
much  interesting  informatiw)  respecting  Milan,  from  its  feundatioQ 
to  the  peace  of  Lonevilk,  relative  to  its  government,  population,  re- 
venues, churches,  monuments,  public  estabhshments,  as  wdl  as  (hs 
changes  diat  have  occurred  since  the  revolution. 

A«T.  29. — Noui  del  Voctore  iMtgi  Perla. 

The  Nigfat  qf  Doctor  Lewit  Perla.     8vo.     PUcenzs. 

The  outhOT  of  these  '  Night  Tboo^ts,'  in  which  he  imitates  Dr. 

Young,  discinguislied  himself  some  years  since  by  a  volume  of  Idyls, 
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in  which  there  were  some  happy  imitations  of  Gessner.  His  present 
prototype  of&ted  a  more  difficult' task;  and  though  his  votk  be  not 
without  merit,  yet  to  an  English  reader  it  affords  but  a  feint  copy  ot 
the  ori^nal.  The  Italian  'Nights'  are  nine ;— entitled  'Oiath.' 
'Timei'  'TheWorfd;'  '  Nisa  or  Virtue ;'  Friendship;'  •  "n* 
Last  Judgement  j'  'Haj^iness;'  ^Clemency,-'  '  Joseph  II.' - 

HUNGARY. 

Art.  3Q4—JiKobi  Jotepki  Winterl,  Qtania  et  Botai^a  I^qfeuoris, 
Protiaiones  ad  Ckemiam  Sdculi  XIX. 
Iiuraduction  to  the  Chanittry  of  the  Ntneteaith  Cnuitry.  %  J.  J.  Win- 
terl,  Prqfeuor  i^f  CJtemistry  and  Botma/.  Si^o,  Bada. 
Iliis  author,  vrfio  is  a  professor  at  Pest  ib  Lower  Hungary,  has 
challenged  criticism  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  we  have  not  found  the 
gauntlet  yet  tidcen  up.  Profeteor  Wlnterl  boasts  of  being  iSne  rf  tho 
first  converts  to  the  new  systeto;  but  he  does  not  admit  the  pnemnatic 
doctrine  in  all  its  branches.  Viial  air,  he  tlunks,  is  the  principle  trf 
the  luitunous  caloric,  and  that  by  difierent  oxydations  and  deovy-i 
daticHis,  it  becomes  light,  heat,  and  thus  (brins  a  great  variety  of  prin- 
ciples of  bodies.  Azote,  or  the  base  6f  azotic  gas,  the  professor  call* 
andronia.  This  is  obtained  in  a  brge  quantity  £'om  the  residuum 
of  the  detonation  of  nitre  with  carbon  or  plumbago,  arid  -tvlth  the 
lixivium  of  a^s  exposed  in  a  cellar,  in  wder  to  their  satiiratioirwith 
fixed  air.  Thb  is  the  substance,  he  thinks,  wJiich  Scheele  and 
Feiletier  have  takea  for  flint.  This  principle  ptays  a  very  important 
part  ia  the  drama,  forming,  with  different  B(^itions,  nunxsous  bor 
dies,  particularly  with  pot-ash,  constituting  the  real  siliceous  eaith : 
it  makes  magnesia  insoluble  in  acid,  and  mercury  soluble  in  water: 
it  converts  lead  into  barytes,  coj^ier  into  mdlybdsena,  iran  into  steel, 
d^rmines  the  oystallisalion  (^  alum,  and  changes  pa^.of  its  eartk 
iato  glucine,  &c.  &c. 

These  numerous  properties  of  a.  simple  and  hitherto  unknown 
principle  are  su^ndous.  The  author's  studied  brevity  is  no  less  so; 
aiid  we  fmderstand,  that,  when  his  experiments  have  been  repeated 
with  the  substances  described  in  their  purest  state,  no  results  like 
those  th^  professor  describes  have  been  discovered.    His  boasted  con~ 

version  also  of  fiint  into  pot-ash^  appears  to  have  l»eeu  founded  in 

«Tor. 

Art.  31 . — ZeitKkagt  vat  wtH  fur  Ut^arn, 


Hungary  has  lately  distinguished  herself  among  literary  nations ; 
and  it  wili  be  our  object,  in  this  number,  to  give  some  account  of  her 
prc^ess  in  different  departments  of  literature.  Tlie  journal  of  Hun- 
Rary,  Which,  as  a  miscellaneous  work,  aiTiirds  the  fairest  specinten  of  - 
die  ralents  of  its  authors,  we  have  selected  for  the  commencement  of 
our  examination.  The  first  volume  appeared  about  two  years  since, 
and  the  second  has  just  reached  us.  All  the  articles  do  not  relate  to 
Hungarian  literature,  though  they  srt  all;  or  the  greater  number, 
written  by  Hungarians,  We  shail  mention  a  few  of  the  most  in- 
tetesting  oxticlei  which  relate  to  the  country,  4ts  liistofy,  &c^ 
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A  striking  article,  in  the  first  volijme,  is  the  Plan  of  John  Zapolya  to 
Kcure  to  himself,  and  his  desctmdaots,  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and 
to  eject  the  house  of  Austria,  by  M.  Engel.  Thisarticle  contains  an 
imtbentic  relation  ofall'thedipionwtic  negotiations  whit-h  tootplace 
between  Hm^ry  and  Poland,  from  150?  to  1515,  Another  is  on 
the  oldest  work  published  in  Hungary  j  the  Plan  of  an  economical  : 
Garden,  for  the  new  School  of  practical  Economy,  at  St.  Mikloz.— 
On  the  royal  stud  at  Mezoehegyes,r-On  the  washing  of  Gold  on  the 
Draw,  in  Croatia. — Various  Memoirs  on  the  History  of  Vaccination 
in  Hnngaiy,  where  it  is  practised  very  extensitely,  and  with  great 
mccess. 

In  the  second  we  distingiush  BeAexions  on  the  Syitem  of  Finance, 
Kt  present  established  in  Hungary. — Tix  Three  first  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  Andrew  II.,  which  would  have  been  apparently  happy, 
had  it  not  beer  for  the.  intrigues  of  tlie  clergy. — '  The  Longitudes  and 
Latitndes  of  different  Places  in  Hungaiy"  This  last  article  is  from 
J.  de.Lipske,  who  has  been  erairfoyed,  for  several  years,  in  coostruct- 
ioK  a  chart  of  Hungary.  -  He  has  calculated  more  than  500  gei^rar 
phic  situations,  and  has  here  communicated  54,  which  give  the  most 
nvourable  expectations  of  the  success  of  his  fiiture  labours.  We  can 
commend  also  the  Analysis  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Szalatay,  by  P.. 
Kit^bel,  which  greatly  resemble  those  of  Seltzer  arid  Spaw,,  and  a 
memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  Tellutjum,  which,  it  seems,  was  fint 
feundby  MulJer,  in  1/35,  who  sent  specimens  of  it  eleven  years  af- 
terwards to  Klaproth. 

A^T-yi-SarotiviFoetikt^.     ViragScaeiek  ahol. 

The  4ft  of  Poetry  of  Horace.     By  Beiudici  Virag. 

This  new' production  of  Hnng^^u  titn^tute  may  be-considered 
u  a  fr^meBt  of  a  course  of  the  beUes  lettresi  and  it  leads  us  to" 
wish  that  the  author  would  favoiu'  us  with  the  wholes  lYevious  t9 
the  translation  of  the  Poetics  of  Horace,  M.  Vir^  considers  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  poetry,  of  every  kind,  in  order'  to  show  the  means  that 
should  be  employed  by  the  poet  to  embellish  his  principal  oti^ect^ 
He  gives  an  example,  by  an  excellent  trenslation  of  the  Ode  '  la/n 
aatis  terris,"  &c.  In  the  chapter  on  poetic  espiession,  he  inveighs 
against  some  innovations  iu  me  Hungarian  tongue,  and  ^igages  Uw^ 
Hungarian  poets  to  adhere  to  the  true  ihythm  of  the  Greeks  and^ 
Romans.  We  next  find  a  translation  of  the  Poetics  executed  mth 
taste  and  elt^nce,  followed  by  the  Latin  text,  and  accompanied  bf 
critical  notes  in  the  Hungarian  language.  The  aj^ndlx  contains 
many  pleasing  poems  by  the  same  author. 

Abt.  33.~JoaeMmi  SlalH  Lexicon  Lalino-ItalicO'Itli/ncam,  IfC. 

Latini  Laiiatt,  and  Ilfyrian  Dictionary.     By  J.  Stall.     4to.    Ofen. 

This  is  only  the  firstpart  of  the  Dictionary,  which  has  engaged  the 
autlior's  attention  for  forty  years.  He  is  now  at  Vienna,  where  he 
ciijoys  a  pension  from  the  emperori  and  the  work  is  prin;ccf  at  the 
expenseofthe  university  of  Ofen.     Yetthe  work  does  not  pleasa. 
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the  crit'ics  of  tLat  country.  The  lUydan  language  is  divided  into 
many  dialects,  viz.  that  of  Servia,  Bosnra,  Bufgaria,  Croatia,  Sclavo- 
iiia,  Camiolia,  and  the  Windisch.  It  is  not  stated  ta  which  dialecl^ ' 
a  word  belongs,  tlioogh,  in  the  different  dialeetH,  the  meaning  wies. 
The  tenn  apparatut  is  explained  by  the  word  wid^a  ;  but,  in  the 
Bohemian,  it  signifies  vase;  in  lui&sian,  nKefiilui  and,  in  Poliih, 
beauty.  This  aotlior's  own  dialect  is  the  Bagusun  Dahnatian,  though ' 
he  does  not  declare  it.  Hia  piedecessors  Delia  BeUa,  and-  Belostenez,  - 
declared  that  their  dialects  were  the  Ragusan  Bosnic,  and  the  Dal- 
niatiaii,  Sclavonian,  and  jQsatian  respectively.  -  The  Sclavooian-' 
words  are  ntimeruus  ;  but  these  are  of  littlp  sei^  ice  to  Ibe  learner',  > 
andare  only  usefiil  to  one,  who,  ppRsossiog  the  difierent  Selavooian-' 
dialects,  i^  able  to  class  the  words  according  lo.theiT. 'etymology; ' 
On' the  whole,  this  Dictionary  seems  to  have.Lbeen  received  with 
disgust,  by  those  best  able  to  ujoderitand  its  merits,  i    - 

Art.  34. — Sa^/c/e  Iras  egybe  t?ede  Sandaf"  htvan- 
MisceUiada  collected  by  Stephen  Sandor.  No.  I.'toVilL  Sco.  Raab. 
'  Mr.  Sandor,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  well  .kuomn. for  his  travels, 
and  his  loveof  literature,  attempts  in  this  periodic  publicgticp,  wiit-- 
ten  in  the  Hungarian  language,,  to  coniijiunicatfi  .useful  knowledge,  '■ 
and  particularly  what  may  be  useful  to  his  own 'country.  We  shall 
retnni  to  this  work,  which' contains  some  cutiqi^  information.  We 
mayjust  remark  that. .^Siop's  fables  were,  traoi^lated  into  the  Hun- 
garian language  in  the  fifteenth  century  ^  a^intj;(e  seventh  niiniber, 
we  lind  an  essay  with  the 'following  title,  '  Whence  comes  it  thati* 
the  Hungarian  peasants  are  now  slaves,  while,  ib  t^ej:imes  of  Akpus 
and  Arpad,  no  Hungarian  lived  in  slavery  ?'._    .  ,         ^ 

Akt.  3ii.' — -Caialogas  Biiliotheca  Hiaigarica  Framisei  Comitis  Ste- 

Calalosue  ef  ilie  Ihmgnrian  labraty  qf  Francu,  Count  Szeehenyr. 
Vol.  I.     Paris  1  and  2,     Svo.     Oldeoblirg  and  Pest. 

These  parts  of  the  first  volume  contain  all  thd  Hungarian  writers,  ' 
and  the  works  respecting  Hungary,  even  notieirig'the  articles  in  dif- 
ferent periodical  journals  of  Hungary,  or  other  countries,  A  literary 
view  of  Hungarian  history  for  each  sera,  each  king,  and  each  district, 
is  subjoined.  The  Catah^ue  is  compiled  by  M.  de  Thibolt,  the 
frknd  of  the  count,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  in  Italy 
and  Bohemia,  where  this  library  was  formed. 

The  preface,  by  M.  Denis,  is  written  with  singular  elegance;  and 
we  are  promised  much  further  information,  particularly  a  list  of  por. 
traits  and  engravings,  .which  represent  Hungarian  persoc^es,  or 
the  events  relative  to  tlie  liiiigdom,  with  a  catalogue  of  geograjAical 
charts,  medals,  &c. 

An  index  of  the  count's  librar}',  arranged  in  a  scientific  manner,  ha) 
been  lately  published  at  Pest,  in  three  volumes,  Svo,  Numerous 
are  thepublications  oQ'vaccination  atPest,  Conjoro,  and  Leutschau. 
The  practice  has  extended  even  to  the-  southern  borders  of  Tnn- 
sylvaaia. 
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DENMARK. 
Akt.  36. — Fabttla  dt  P^he  a  Cujndine,  (fc. 
The  Fahle  qf  P*yche  and  Cupid;  a  tnydiological  DiyjmtUion.  Sy 
Sirger  Tkurlaciiu,  tse.  S(c.  Svo.  Coptab^tit.  ieo2. 
The  prewrvation  of  ttug  mjthcM  is  due  to  Apuleius.  It  is  su[^x>se<i 
to  have  been  first  oairated  in  Greek  by  Lacius  of  Fatix,  of  whom 
Photiiu  pi«semg  «eme  notices.  From  him,  Lacian  as  weU  as  Apii- 
lehia  b  preauaoed  to  have  borrowed  the  story  of  the  ass :  but  wheUier 
the  epiiodeofFsycfae  were  origiBaUyccHiiiected  with  it,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. From  its  purer  and  loftier  character,  it  raay  be  thought 
to  have  bad  a  distinct  ori^R ;  which  is  conobOTated  by  its  nat  oc- 
curring in  Incian.  Fulgentius,  who  abridges  from  Apuleius  th9 
■tory  of  Pvfdie,  nwnes  one  Aristophontes  of  Athens  as  having  r^ 
tated  this  story  with  a  sweepif^  pomposity  of  diction.  But  the  age 
in  which  Aristophontes  flourished  is  unknowQ  ;  perhaps  after  Apu- 
leius, PetroEHLu  is  die  cHAest  writer  who  alludes  lo  the  fable  of 
Psyche ;  and  there  is  reasan  to  suppose  that  it  was  exhibited  in  pan- 
tomime during  Nero"s  time  at  the  mysteries  of  Prbpus.  There.is  a 
something  of  the  Oriental  tale-tetting  manner  in  parts  of  the  story  ni 
Psyche,  which  maybe  thought  to  mdicate' rather  a  Syrian  than  a 
Greek  origin.  The  priests  of  Astarte  fraternieed  with  thoee  of  Pria- 
pns,  and  gave  exhibitions  in  each  other's  temples.  Most  likely, 
therefore,  those  priests  brought  from  Syria  the  pantcimime  which 
^uleiuB  beheld  at  some  of  his  initiatious,  and  lias  employed  as  » 
matu^al  of  narration.  Tbc  allegorical  use  which  has  been  made  of 
(hU  fable,  seems- an  after-thought  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  of 
AlncuHiria,  and  not  to  h^e  been  had  in  view  by  the  inventors  of  the 
tale;,  many  parts  of  which  caniicst  be  reconciled  with  any  rational  or 
secret  meaning.  All  parts  of  it  are  striking  to  the  fancy,  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  poet,  the  player,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor. 

Beside  the  agreeable  ancient  Uteraiy  history  of  this  elegant  mytbos, 
mod)  matter  occurs  relative  to  its  artistical  employment  and  to  ifa 
mysdcal  meanii^.  This  sort  of  Commentary  is  adapted  to  secure  the 
praise  of  Bottiger :  it  reposes  too  much  on  the  su{q)OEition,  that  all 
the  artists  of  antiquity  were  men  of  intellect  and  precision ;  that  - 
nothing  unnecessary  or  unmeaning  can  have  had  a  place  in  their 
works ;  that  a  comb  and  a  lot^ing-glass  may  be  emblematic,  not 
merely  of  feminine  decoration,  but  of  woi-ship  and  apotheosis;  be- 
cause, forsooth,  Seneca,  iu  his  ninety-fifth  letter,  alludes  to  difr 
usage,  atrigilei  Jovi  ferre,  et  speculum  lenere  Jtaumi.  Such  refine- 
ments of  interpretation  are  more  adapted  to  the  display  of  deep 
learning  than  of  good  sense :  but  erudite  trifling  rieyer  yet  bestowed 
an  enduring  reputation;  and  only  serves,  in  as  much  as  it  is  ad- 
mired, to  bring  learning  itself  into  disrepute.  It  is  no  more  enongti 
lobe  learned,  than  it  is  enough  to  be  rich;  the  wise  expendit^uft. 
developes  the  man. 

An  epic  poem  of  eictit  cantoes,  by  Serieys,  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1790.  on  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;  which  has  also  been  ver- 
sified with  rival  elegance  but  severer  conciseness  In  our  tma  country. 
No  doubt  it  will  leave,  in  tlie  literature  of  every  modern  pec^e,  soma 
trace  both  of  the  poet>  and  the  scholar's  admlcation. 
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